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2 contributors to this issue of Current Sociology reach beneath the 
complexities of culture, politics, business and family life. Their object is 
to identify underlying regularities that advance our understanding of those 
complexities. 

Uri Ram finds a way through the labyrinthine debate over the cultural 
implications of globalization. He carries out a case study of the encounter 
between McDonald's and Israeli society. From this analysis he draws a 
distinction between two simultaneous processes: cultural homogenization, 
which occurs at the structural-institutional level, and heterogenization, 
which occurs at the expressive-symbolic level. 

The next two articles - by Ulla Bjórnberg and Steffen Mau — both probe 
the normative foundations of social bonds, within families and welfare 
regimes respectively. Ulla Bjórnberg focuses upon styles of negotiation and 
conflict management within dual-earner couples in Sweden. A central issue 
is how to balance mutuality and autonomy. Drawing on a qualitative study 
of 20 couples, she systematically distinguishes between the various strategies 
which women follow in pursuit of equality and self-governance. 

Steffen Mau examines the norms of fairness that underlie the different 
forms of reciprocity embodied in welfare regimes. Here a central issue is how 
to balance self-interest and moral commitment. Drawing on evidence and 
interpretations relating to various systems, including those of Germany and 
the UK, Steffen Mau develops a moral taxonomy of welfare regimes in terms 
of their comprehensiveness and the strength of their conditionality (the terms 
imposed by those who give). 

Diego Rios shifts the emphasis to the more general question of how we 
explain social states and occurrences. He explores the distinction between 
social mechanisms, which, he argues, are inferred, conjectural, lack clearly 
specified initial conditions and have no predictive power, and sociological 
macbines, which provide detailed specification of the parameters that causally 


control events. 
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There are two review essays in this issue of Current Sociology. Maria 
Gornostaeva argues that the books under review on art, culture and taste 
provide indicators of our struggle to cope with a central problem: the loss of 
the other as the strong social connections of past times are destroyed. In her 
thematic analysis of these works, all products of the contemporary West, she 
explores the struggle for synthesis: between the objective and the subjective, 
between structure and action, between ‘high’ and ‘low’ culture, and between 
the self and society. 

Finally, Jean-Charles Lagrée reviews two works that locate adolescence 
and the family in a global context, reaching way beyond the West. Both 
works deal with the dynamics of social change and show that all societies — 
western and non-western, traditional or modern — share one characteristic: 
in all of them the present is a unique moment within a permanent process of 
reorganization. In all cases, the future is profoundly indeterminate and 
unknowable. However, in convergence with Maria Gornostaeva, Jean- 
Charles Lagrée emphasizes the integrative potential of tradition which gives 
a collective identity to individuals. 


Uri Ram 
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McDonald's in Israel 


OZ of the more controversial aspects of globalization is its cultural 
implications: does globalization lead to universal cultural uniformity, 
or does it leave room for particularism and cultural diversity? The 
globaltocal encounter has spawned a complex polemic between ‘homo- 
genizers' and ‘heterogenizers’. This article proposes to shift the ground of 
the debate from the homogeneous-heterogeneous dichotomy to a structural- 
symbolic construct. It is argued here that while both homogenization and 
heterogenization are dimensions of globalization, they take place at different 
societal levels: homogenization occurs at the structural-institutional level; 
heterogenization, at the expressive-symbolic.! The proposed structural- 
symbolic model facilitates a realistic assessment of global-local relations. In 
this view, while global technological, organizational and commercial flows 
need not destroy local habits and customs, but, indeed, may preserve or even 
revive them, the global does tend to subsume and appropriate the local, or to 
consume it, so to say, sometimes to the extent that the seemingly local, 
symbolically, becomes a specimen of the global, structurally. 

The starting point for this analysis is the McDonaldization of Israeli 
culture. McDonald's opened its first outlet in Israel in 1993. Since then, it has 
been involved in a variety of symbolic encounters, of which two are 
examined here: (1) the encounter between McDonald's, as the epitome of 
global fast food, and the local version of fast food, namely the falafel; and (2) 
the encounter between McDonald's, as a symbol of global-American 
consumer culture, and local culture, national identity and ideology, as it 
evolved around the branch location of Golani Junction? It is argued that, in 
both cases, local idioms have thrived, though only symbolically. On the 
structural level, they have been subsumed and appropriated by global social 
relationships. 
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In this study, McDonald's is considered a commodity in the Marxian 
sense; that is, a manufactured object embodying social and cultural relations 
(Marx, 1967: 71-83). Like Rick Fantasia, a student of fast food in France, we 
argue here that fast food [has] less to do with food than ... with the cultural 
representations of Americanism embodied within it’ (Fantasia, 1995: 229). 
Since cultural representation does not relate merely to the expressive- 
symbolic level, but, concretely, also to the structure of institutional patterns 
and organizational practices, attention must be paid to the embeddedness of 
social relations and cultural representations in the commodities? Thus, it is 
argued that, behind the McDonald's commodity as an object, one should look 
for the societal intersubjective relations of production and consumption. 


Global Commerce Encounters the Local Eating Habitus: 
McDonald's and the Falafel 


The industrialized hamburger first arrived on Israel's shores back in the late 
1960s, although the chains involved at the time did not make much of an 
impression. In 1972, Burger Ranch (BR) opened a local hamburger joint that 
expanded into a chain only in the 1980s. It took the advent of McDonald's, 
however, for the ‘great gluttony’ of the fast hamburger to begin. McDonald's 
opened its first branch in October 1993. It was followed by Burger King 
(BK), the world's second largest hamburger chain, which opened its first 
branch in Israel in early 1994.* Between McDonald's arrival and the year 
2000, sales in the hamburger industry soared by 600 percent. By 2000, annual 
revenues from fast-food chains in Israel reached NIS 1 billion (about US$200 
million according to the 2002 exchange rate) (Barabash, 2000).5 McDonald's 
is the leading chain in the industry, with 50 percent of the sales, followed by 
BR with 32 percent, and BK with 18 percent. In 2002 the three chains had a 
total of 250 branches in place: McDonald's, 100; BR, 94 and BK, 56 (Zoref, 
2003).6 

McDonald's, like Coca-Cola — both flagship American brands ~ 
conquered front-line positions in the war over the Israeli consumer. The same 
is true of many other American styles and brands, such as jeans, T-shirts, 
Nike and Reebok footwear, as well as mega-stores, such as Home Center, 
Office Depot, Super-Pharm, etc. Israel's globalization, as measured by the 
development of high-tech industry, and the spread of personal computers and 
Internet links, ranks high on the world scale (Ram, 2000). As for eating 
habits, apart from the spread of fast-food chains, other Americanisms have 
found a growing niche in the Israeli market: frozen “TV dinners’, whether in 
family or individual packs, and an upsurge in fast-food deliveries (Barabash, 
2000). These developments stem from the transformation of the familial life- 


style as an increasing number of women are no longer (or not only) 
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housewives, the growth of singles households, and the rise in family incomes. 
All this, along with accelerated economic activity, has raised the demand for 
fast or easy-to-prepare foods. As has happened elsewhere, technological 
advancements and business interests have set the stage for changes in Israeli 
eating habits, Another typical development has been the mirror process that 
accompanies the expansion of standardized fast foods, namely, the prolifer- 
ation of particularist cuisines and ethnic foods as evinced by the sprouting of 
restaurants that cater to the culinary curiosity and open purses of a new 
Yuppie class in Tel Aviv, Herzliya and elsewhere. 

As in other countries, the “arrival” of McDonald's in Israel raised ques- 
tions and even concern about the survival of the local national culture. A 
common complaint against McDonald's is that it impinges on local cultures, 
as manifested primarily in the local eating habitus both actual and symbolic.” 
If Israel ever had a distinct national equivalent to fast food, it was unques- 
tionably the falafel — fried chick-pea balls served in a ‘pocket’ of pita bread 
with vegetable salad and tahini (sesame) sauce (Chen, 1998). The falafel, a 
Mediterranean delicacy of Egyptian origin, was adopted in Israel as its 
‘national food’. Although in the 1930s and 1940s the falafel was primarily 
eaten by the young and impecunious, in the 1950s and 1960s a family visit to 
the falafel stand for a fast, hot bite became common practice, much like the 
visit paid nowadays to McDonald's. The falafel even became an Israeli tourist 
symbol, served as a national dish at formal receptions of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (Zach, 2000: D1). Indeed, one kiosk in Tel Aviv advertises 
itself as a ‘mighty falafel for a mighty people’. 

Despite the falafel’s fall from glory in the 1970s and 1980s vis-a-vis other 
fast foods, such as shawarma (lamb or turkey pieces on a spit), pizza and the 
early hamburger stands, and notwithstanding the unwholesome reputation 
it developed, an estimated 1200 falafel eateries currently operate in Israel. 
Altogether, they dish up about 200,000 portions a day to the 62 percent of 
Israelis who are self-confessed falafel eaters. The annual industry turnover 
is some NIS 600 million (US$120 million) ~ not that far short of the 
hamburger industry (Kotan, 2000; Zach, 2000). Thus, surprisingly enough, 
in the late 1990s, McDonald’s presence, or rather the general McDonaldiza- 
tion of Israeli food habits, led to the falafel’s renaissance, rather than to its 
demise. 

The falafel’s comeback, vintage 2000, is available in two forms: gourmet 
and fast-food. The clean, refined, gourmet Tel-Avivian specimen targets 
mainly yuppies and was launched in 1999 — five years after McDonald's 
landed in the country — in a prestigious restaurant owned by two women, 
famed as Orna and Ella. Located in the financial district, which is swiftly 
being gentrified, it is known as "The Falafel Queens” — a hip, ironic feminist 
version of the well-known 'Falafel King' — one of the most popular designa- 
tions for Israeli falafel joints, which always take the masculine form. The new, 
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“improved” gourmet model comes in a variety of flavors. Apart from the 
traditional ‘brown’ variety, the Queens offer an original ‘red’ falafel, based 
on roasted peppers, as well as a “green” falafel, based on olive paste. Bever- 
ages are a mixed bag, including orange-Campari and grapefruit-arrack ice. 
Owner Ella Shein rightly notes that the falafel's revival reflects a composite 
global-local trend: 


We have opened up to the world culinarily speaking, we have been exposed to 
new raw materials, new techniques, a process that occurs simultaneously with 
a kind of return to one's origins, to one's roots. (Kotan, 2000) 


Apart from its 'gourmetzation', the falafel has simultaneously under- 
gone “McDonaldized’ standardization. The Israeli franchise of Domino's 
Pizza inaugurated a new falafel chain, setting itself a nationwide target of 60 
branches. Furthermore, its reported intention is to “take the tidings of Israeli 
fast-food abroad' (Kotan, 2000). The falafel has thus been rescued from 
parochialism and upgraded to a world standard-bearer of ‘Israeli fast food’, 
or, as one observer put it, it has been transformed from “grub” into ‘brand’ 
(Zach, 2000: D1). In fact, the Ma'oz chain already operates 12 falafel eateries 
in Amsterdam, Paris and Barcelona and, lately, also in Israel. The new chains 
have developed a ‘concept’ of “clean, fresh, and healthy”, with global impli- 
cations, because: ‘if you are handed an inferior product at “Ma’oz” in 
Amsterdam, you won't set foot in the Paris branch’ either. In contrast to the 
traditional falafel stand, which stands in the street and absorbs street fumes 
and filth, the new falafel is served indoors, at spruce, air-conditioned outlets, 
where portions are wrapped in designer bags and sauces flow out of stylized 
fountains (Kotan, 2000). At Falafels, the balls are not moulded manually, but 
dispensed by a mechanical implement at the rate of 80 balls/minute. There 
are two kinds — the Syrian Zafur and the Turkish Baladi. And as befits an 
industrial commodity, the new falafel is ‘engineered’ by food technicians and 
subjected to tastings by focus groups (Zach, 2000: D1). 

Like any self-respecting post-Fordist commodity, the falafel of the new 
chains is not only a matter of matter but, as stated above, of concept or, more 
precisely, of fantasy, rendering the past as nostalgia or retro.’ Branches are 
designed in a nostalgic style — in order to evoke yearning within the primary 
target sector — and they carry, in the name of ‘retro’, old-fashioned soda pops. 
Thus is the local Israeli habitus dusted off, ‘branded’ and ‘designed’ so as to 
be marketed as a mass standardized commodity. Another trendy aspect of 
the new falafel is its linkage to the new discourses on the environment or 
nutrition. The proprietor of Ma’oz notes that ‘salads, tehini, and falafel are 
healthy foods, and we have taken the health issue further by offering also 
whole-wheat pita bread. The health issue is becoming so central that we are 
now considering establishing a falafel branch that would serve only organic 
vegetables’ (Kotan, 2000). To sum up, the distinction between the old falafel 
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and the new, post-McDonald’s falafel, is identified in a local newspaper 
report as follows: 
If in the past every Falafel King took pride in the unique taste [of his own 
product, the secret of] which was sometimes passed down from father to son, 
and which acquired a reputation that attracted customers from far and wide, 
in the [new] chains, the taste would always be the same. Uniqueness and 
authenticity would be lost for the sake of quality and free market rules. (Zach, 
2000: D2) 


One major change in Israel’s culinary habitus as a result of its 
McDonaldization, therefore, is the demise of the old ‘authentic’ falafel and 
the appearance of the new commodified ‘falafel 2000’. 

But McDonald's had to surmount another — no less challenging — 
culinary hurdle: the Israeli carnivorous palate. The rise in the country’s meat 
consumption is an indicator of its economic growth. Between 1960 and 1970 
there was an almost 100 percent jump in meat consumption, the portion on 
the Israeli plate taking up an ever growing share. In 1999 Israelis consumed 
on an average more than twice the meat downed 30 years earlier, an increase 
unmatched by any other food staple.? Given this hankering for meat, 
especially of the grilled variety, the McDonald’s hamburger appeared rather 
puny, and the Israeli consumer tended to favour the Burger King broiled 
product. In 1998, McDonald’s bowed to the Israeli appetite, changing both 
the preparation and size of its hamburger. It shifted to a combined technique 
of fire and charcoal, and increased portion size by 25 percent. The Israeli 
customer now has the distinction of being served the largest hamburger (120 
grams) marketed by McDonald’s worldwide. But the most striking fast-food 
modification to the Israeli habitus is the ‘Combing’ (the Hebrew equivalent 
of ‘combo’), launched in 2001 by Burger Ranch — a packaged meal for four 
eaters that taps into the local custom of ‘sharing’ and, to quote the market- 
ing blurb, allows for ‘a group experience while retaining individual dining 
expression’ (Walla News, 2001).10 

It may thus be concluded that the interrelations of McDonald’s and the 
falafel are not simply a contrast between local decline and global rise. Rather, 
they are 2 complex mix, though certainly under the banner of the global. 
Indeed, the global (McDonald’s) contributed somewhat to the revival of the 
local (the falafel). In the process, however, the global also transformed the 
nature and meaning of the local. The local, in turn, caused a slight modifi- 
cation in the taste and size of the global, while leaving its basic institutional 
patterns and organizational practices intact. The ‘new falafel’ is a component 
of both a mass-standardized consumer market, on the one hand, and a post- 
modern consumer market niche, on the other. This sort of relationship 
between McDonald’s and the falafel, in which the global does not eliminate 
the local symbolically but rather restructures or appropriates it structurally, 
is typical of the global-local interrelations epitomized by McDonald's. So 
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much emerges also in yet another encounter between McDonald's and Israeli 
culture, to which we turn next. 


Global Commerce Encounters Local National Ideology: 
McDonald's and Golani 


Golani Junction, a major intersection in northern Israel, named after an 
infantry brigade, was the arena of another encounter between McDonald's 
and Israeli culture. In this instance, Israeli national ideology fought against 
the spirit of American consumerism, and Golani — its reputation for tough- 
ness notwithstanding — lost the battle.!! The junction was named in the wake 
of the Israeli war of independence in 1948, Golani having been the military 
unit in charge of combat in the area. Its casualties were commemorated by a 
temporary monument, which in the late 1950s was replaced by a permanent 
one. During the next couple of decades, it became the memorial for all Golani 
soldiers lost in battle and a museum dedicated to the brigade was erected 
there. In December 1994, McDonald's opened its doors at Golani Junction, 
instantly raising a public outcry that the restaurant was diminishing the site. 

What is the legacy of the Golani memorial and museum, and why is the 
mere presence of a McDonald's branch perceived as a threat? The venue is 
part of a dense network of hundreds of memorial sites on various scales scat- 
tered all over the country, whose aim, like elsewhere, is twofold: first, to 
consecrate former soldiers who died in battle and thereby motivate new 
soldiers going into battle; and second, to inscribe in ‘blood’ the affiliation of 
“the people” and “the land”, the two arches of the “nation” (Mosse, 1990; 
Almog, 1991). The Golani site hosts annual memorials, inauguration parades 
for conscripts, and educational activities for soldiers, youth groups and 
visitors from abroad. 

McDonald's large ‘M’ towering above the junction was perceived by 
some as belittling the site, and, indeed, as the desecration of a national shrine. 
D. Y., the father of a fallen soldier and one of the leaders of the campaign 
against McDonald’s, put it eloquently: 


Golani devotees the site as a place to commemorate and commune with 
the dead, on both pio and collective levels, as well as a place to perpet- 
uate the glorious combat legacy of the Golani unit for generations to come. ... 
McDonald's restaurant brims with tacky, flashy and American trappings 
incongruent with the nature of the site and offensive to our sensibilities, the 
sensibilities of Golani's retired and current soldiers, and some of the Israeli 
public”. (D. Y., 1998) 


After their request to relocate the restaurant was turned down, the 
Friends of the Golani Site demanded that its appearance be modified, 
focusing on ‘downplaying . . . showy, American hallmarks’, according to the 
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the flagship of American fast food was summoned to the rescue of the Israeli 
army's egalitarian ethos. Thus, it seems, even when the “receiving culture? 
endeavours to resuscitate what is perceived as its own original social values, 
in the context of globalization the practice is imputed to the medium of the 
"transmitting culture”. 

Under these circumstances, the rhetoric with which then state President 
Ezer Weizman — legendary combat pilot of yore, and a successful business- 
man who imported cars to Israel — attacked McDonald's and the Ameri- 
canization of Israeli society, rings hollow: “We must look to our own Jewish 
and Israeli identity,’ he proclaimed, ‘especially as we are being inundated with 
Americanism. The Israeli people”, according to the president, were to be Wary 
of three Ms’: McDonald's, Michael Jackson and Madonna (Maariv, 1995: 5). 
The statement was made in reaction to a disaster which saw three youngsters 
Killed in a stampede at an annual music festival His stance was echoed by 
several leaders from the national-religious sector. But McDonald's franchiser 
aptly reminded the president that the Israel Air Force, which Weizman had 
helped found, does not reject American Phantoms and F-15 aircraft, adding; 


McDonald's is one of the most positive meeting grounds between Israeli and 
American culture, a culture which boasts democracy, freedom, an enlightened 
constitution and, which, among other things, provided the world with such 
international brands as ‘Coca-Cola, Levi's and McDonald's. (Maariv, 1995: 5) 


What is valid for France, as expounded by Fantasias study of 
McDonaldization, is valid also for Israel: *Attempting to defend traditional 
cultural forms against “cheap commercialism” while simultaneously encour- 
aging “market forces” as the only logical arbiter of human affairs is a losing 
game' (Fantasia, 1995: 233). 

There is an additional aspect to the Golani Junction affair, which neither 
the Friends of Golani nor McDonald's chooses to highlight. The ground on 
which Golani Junction stands is state land and, like many lands in Israel, 
particularly in the northern part of the country, the Galilee, was once in the 
possession of local Palestinian villagers. This history refuses to vanish alto- 
gether Occasionally, its blurry traces surface. One such occasion was 
provided by the opening of the McDonald's branch. When construction 
work began in 1994, Musalach Atir Aduyi, a Palestinian Israeli citizen, 
recalled that part of this land had been confiscated from him a decade earlier, ` 
on the pretext of ‘public interest” — a common official euphemism for a ` 
procedure of land appropriation. To his surprise, some 10 years later, *public 
interest' suddenly donned the guise of a McDonald's restaurant. The matter 
was brought to court, where Aduyi was forced to part from his land in the 
name of “public needs”. Land, once his, is now graced by a McDonald's 
branch, and bedecked with the banner of the Golani brigade. 

The McDonaldization of Israel does, in fact, pertain to the larger land 
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same letter. For example, they asked that the golden ‘M’ atop the tall pole be 
removed. This specific demand was granted; not only was the M’ removed, 
but it was replaced with the olive-tree insignia of the Golani brigade.” 

The basic dissonance between Golani and McDonald's is described 
further by the bereaved father: 


The encroachment by private business interests on public-national sites, such 
as the memorial site at Golani Junction, should sound an alert, especially at a 
time of concern about waning motivation for military service. We deem the 
coarse intrusion [of such interests] into the memorial site an assault on the 
fundamental national and social values fostered in the past and still fostered by 
the Golani brigade.... Our son's generation internalized a heroic lega 
founded on commitment to and self-sacrifice for lofty causes. And what wi 
the next generation inherit? McDonald's and cheeseburgers? (D. Y., 1998) 


But is the contrast between the global commodity and local patriotism 
as clear-cut as the Friends of Golani would have it? 

A closer look at Golani Junction indicates that the seam between the 
sacred military ethos and the profane consumptive ethos is far hazier. For 
example, it transpires that the Golani weapons on exhibit, which include a 
‘tripod’ of rifles topped by an upside-down battle helmet, are American- 
made — M16s, in fact. One may legitimately wonder whether the M16 is so 
categorically incompatible with McDonald's ‘M’ or, indeed, whether it is 
even possible to cherish the former and disavow the latter. It seems plausible 
to assume that the kind of economic, strategic and technological symbiosis 
that exists between Israel and the US cannot be dissociated from the cultural 
structure of the country on the receiving end — in this case, Israel. The indu- 
bitable linkage to America's material culture seems to be accompanied by a 
— futile — attempt to reject America’s symbolic culture (much like the attempt 
to drive a Volkswagen in Israel but ban the music of composer Richard 
Wagner; no equivalence intended [Zuckerman, 1993]). Efforts to sift and 
filter the accoutrements absorbed from another culture tend to fail. 

Furthermore, to the chagrin of the bereaved, the army actually invited 
McDonald's and other fast-food chains onto its bases located in urban areas. 
Soldiers are provided with magnetic cards crediting them with a daily meal 
of their choice from a ‘food court’. The convenience is aimed at discourag- 
ing them from wandering about street-side food stands or shopping malls 
just outside the bases, but it obviously dovetails the wholesale privatization 
policy spreading through Israel.” 

The army's outsourcing of catering services has an obvious post-Fordist 
effect — causing the layoff of hundreds of military employees in the service 
sector. This example of McDonaldization, however, was dressed in exalted 
social justification: officers declared that it alleviates the socioeconomic gaps 
evinced by the habit of soldiers from better-off families to circumvent the 
military kitchen and dine off base (Barzilai, 2000). And so, in an ironic twist, 
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issue. The shift from the principle of state to market principles, from national 
to private ownership, and from public to business management, entails the 
‘defrosting’ — another euphemism — or privatization of land as well. Some of 
the recently built malls and other shopping centres edging highways stand 
on land formerly zoned for agriculture and leased to cooperative settlements 
with the goal of national capturing of the land and farming development. In 
the 1990s some of these lands turned into highly lucrative real estate for 
business developers. In a creeping process on the ground and in the law 
books, it became possible for asset holders — members of kibbutzim and 
cooperative settlements — to have the land they hold on lease rezoned for 
commercial use and even to acquire the title for it. This enabled veteran 
Jewish landed elites to preserve their assets even after there was no longer 
any justification for the historical, national, original leasehold. A number of 
social advocates, including associations such as Adalla (an Israeli Arab legal 
association), and other organizations concerned with human rights, equity 
and environmentalism, are in fact taking legal and public action to retain 
public assets in the public domain or ensure a more equitable distribution 
(see Yiftachel and Kedar, 2000: in particular 85—94; Yonah and Saporta, 2000). 
As regards other tracts of land, which have become commercial real estate 
sprouting malls, the process of change of title and confiscation that eventu- 
ally facilitated, inter alia, the establishment of McDonald's branches, has by 
now sunk into oblivion, covered by layers of cement and glitzy shrines to 
consumerism (see Berger, 1999). 

The case of the McDonald's branch at Golani Junction, as we have seen, 
thus involved both small and big losers: in the contest between Jewish and 
Palestinian nationalism over the piece of land on which McDonald's stands, 
Jewish nationalism won. But in the contest between American consumerism 
and Jewish nationalism, American consumerism won: the local branch is one 
of the most thriving in Israel, serving throngs of soldiers, including Golani's 
own. The one concession made is symbolic - McDonald's was forced to 
remove its large M’ from the top of the pole, and this was replaced by the 

This, again, leads to the conclusion that the relations between the global 
(McDonald's) and the local (in this instance, nationalist ideology and battle 
heritage, as well as national leased lands) are neither only a one-way nor two- 
way street, but a composite of two levels: the Friends of Golani won recog- 
nition at the symbolic level, but the Friends of McDonald's” won the day at 
the structural level. While the McDonald's banner lost its place at the top of 
the pole to Golani, the McDonald's system has infiltrated military bases and, 
literally, soldierly guts, as well as lands allocated for cooperative agriculture. 
The McDonald's logic”, the logic of commercialization-rationalization, has 
pierced the tissue of Israeli society, while the perpetuation of the symbols of 
Israeli nationalism has become, perhaps, mere ritual. 
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Discussion |: ‘One-Way’ or Two-Way’? 


Based on this case analysis, how, then, are we to conceive the relations 
between global commerce and local idioms? 

The literature on relations between the global and the local presents a 
myriad of cases. Heuristically, the lessons from these may be condensed into 
two competing — contrasting, almost — approaches: the one gives more weight 
to globalization, which it regards as fostering cultural uniformity (or homo- 
geneity); the other gives more weight to localization, which it regards as 
preserving cultural plurality, or cultural ‘differences’ (or heterogeneity). The 
former generally predicts the Americanization of the various cultures; the 
latter predicts the resilience of local cultures and a variety of fusions between 
the global and the local. Both approaches have earned several appellations: the 
former is known also as cultural imperialism and McDonaldization, as well as 
saturation (see respectively Tomlinson, 1991; Ritzer, 1995; Hannertz, 2000). 
The latter is known also as creolization, hybridization and indigenization, as 
well as maturation (see Hannertz, 2000; Bhabha, 1994). For the sake of 
simplicity we shall call the former the ‘one-way’ approach, Le. seeing the effect 
as emanating from the global to the local; and the latter, as the ‘two-way’ 
approach, i.e. seeing the effect as an interchange between the global and the 
local Ostensibly, the question of which is the more valid can and should be 
answered by recourse to empirical evidence. The problem, however, appears 
to lodge elsewhere and therefore calls for a different form of reasoning. 
Shrouded in conceptual fog, it should be cleared up by theoretical elucidation. 
We begin by outlining the theoretical debate this article seeks to resolve. 

The most prominent exponent of the one-way approach is George 
Ritzer, in his book The McDonaldization of Society (Ritzer, 1995). Ritzer, 
more than anyone else, is responsible for the term that describes the social 
process of McDonaldization. Ritzer sees globalization as sweeping and 
unequivocal homogenization, based on technological efficiency or what Max 
Weber defined as instrumental rationalization. He considers McDonald’s the 
epitome of modernity in its Weberian sense: McDonald's and McDonaldiza- 
tion do not represent something new, but rather the culmination of a series 
of rationalization processes that had been occurring throughout the twenti- 
eth century’ (Ritzer, 1995: 31). The principles of McDonaldization are 
efficiency, calculability, predictability and control. McDonaldization, for 
Ritzer, is analogous to previous manifestations of a similar tendency, such as 
Taylorism and Fordism, along with their standardization, routinization, 
deskilling and homogenization of production and consumption (Ritzer, 
1995: 24-7). From this perspective, McDonaldization is an upgraded version 
of the prevalent rationalization of the ‘lifeworld’, a process destined to annul 
all sorts of ‘local’ or premodern cultures. It is not difficult to discern here the 
footprints of both liberal and Marxist theories of modernization. 
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Implicit in this analytical approach to McDonaldization is a humanistic 
critique: it rejects the sacrifice of the unique, the personal, the communal, the 
spontaneous and the free dimensions of human life. Ritzer's Weberian 
approach has been taken to task for what was perceived as an overemphasis 
on rationalization, and a consequent lack of attention to both material 
commodification (a Marxian critique) and symbolic reification (a post- 
modern critique) (see Kellner, 1999). But all in all, whether McDonaldization 
is conceptualized primarily in Weberian (rationalization), Marxian 
(commodification), or Baudrillardian (consumerization) terms, it is perceived 
as an expression of sweeping and overwhelming globalization that under- 
mines local cultures. In a more dialectical version of the one-sided view, 
Benjamin Barber captured the dualistic nature of globalization in his depic- 
tion of Jibad vs. McWorld (Barber, 1995). 

Surprisingly (or not), the one-way approach has also another variant, a 
(neo)liberal (or, in British parlance, conservative) version. It agrees with the 
former more critically inclined interpretation that the globalization of 
consumerist capitalism is historically all-encompassing, but considers the 
development to have democratic implications rather than being just a crass 
digression from local autonomy and authenticity. All societies aspire to reach 
this stage of development, which is thus rendered as “the end of history” (in 
the Hegelian sense of the abolition of negations). In the aftermath of the fall 
of the Berlin Wall there remains no other alternative. Francis Fukuyama 
(1992) outlines the historiosophical skeleton of democratic capitalism and 
Thomas Friedman (1999) provides a colourful account. 

To recapitulate, the variously motivated, but analytically uniform, 
versions of the one-way approach to global-local relations, hold that the 
proliferation and penetration of the global into the local(s) generate cultural 
homogenization and the erosion of the local, distinctive ‘difference’. 
Contrary to this one-way approach to globalization and McDonaldization, 
the literature offers another view, which we call here the two-way approach. 
This view considers globalization only a single vector in two-way traffic, the 
other vector being localization. The latter suspends, refines, or diffuses the 
intakes from the former, so that traditional and local cultures do not dissolve; 
they rather ingest global flows and reshape them in the digestion. 

Arjun Appadurai, for one, asserts that it is impossible to think of the 
processes of cultural globalization in terms of mechanical flow from center 
to periphery. Their complexity and disjunctures allow for a chaotic contest 
between the global and the local that is never resolved. To his mind, 


... the central feature of global culture today is the politics of the mutual effort 
of sameness and difference to cannibalize one another and thus to proclaim 
their successful hijacking of the twin Enlightenment ideas of the triumphandy 
universal and the resiliently particular ... both sides of the coin of global 
cultural processes today are products of the infinitely varied mutual contest of 
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sameness and difference on a stage characterized by radical disjunctures 
between different sorts of global flows and the uncertain landscape created in 
and through these disjunctures. (Appadurai, 1996: 34) 
Ulf Hannertz estimates that in the course of time, the process of absorption 
of the global by the local, with the local domesticating the global — what he 
calls ‘maturation’ — would override what looks at first glance like ‘saturation’ 
of the local culture by the global (Hannertz, 2000). 

One typical significant omission of the two-way perspective is its 
disregard for imbalances of power. This is especially true of the civilizational- 
evolutionary perspective of Ronald Robertson, for one, who suggestively 
phrases the global-local encounter as “the universalization of particularism 
and the particularization of universalism’ (Robertson, 1997: 73). As against 
this pristine notion, one should look to the more incisive Marxian cultural 
studies view, as expressed, for instance, by Stuart Hall. While adhering to the 
two-way view and insisting upon reciprocity and locality, he does not lose 
sight of the overwhelming power of the 'global post-modern which is trying 
to live with, and at the same moment, overcome, sublate, get hold of, and 
incorporate difference” (Hall, 1997: 33) and he is fully cognizant of the (still) 
inferior potency of local resistance, even though he sticks to the belief that 
the “old dialectics [of domination and resistance] is not at an end. Globaliz- 
ation does not finish it off’ (Hall, 1997: 39). Positing ‘localization’ as a 
counterbalance to globalization, rather than as an offshoot, some of the 
cultural studies literature is indeed rich in texture and subtlety when depict- 
ing the encounters of global commerce with local popular cultures and 
everyday life (for instance, Oncu and Weyland, 1997; Kandiyoti and Saktan- 
ber, 2002). This literature is at its best when acknowledging that its task is to 
"twist the stick in the other direction”, from the top-down political-economic 
perspective to a bottom-up cultural perspective. It falters however, when it 
attempts to replace, wholesale, the top-down approach with a bottom-up 
one, without weighting the relative power of the top and the bottom. 

The latter move is evident in an ethnographic study of McDonaldization 
conducted in Southeast Asia by a team of anthropologists. They argue overall 
that even though McDonald's transformed local customs, customers were 
nonetheless able to transform McDonald's in their areas into local establish- 
ments; this led them to conclude that McDonald's “does not always call the 
shots' (Watson, 19972: 7). They claim that, in the realm of popular culture, it 
is no longer possible to distinguish between the local” and the “external”. 
Who, they protest, is to say whether or not Mickey Mouse is Japanese, or 
Ronald McDonald, Chinese; perhaps, this attests to a “third culture” that 
belongs neither to one nationality nor the other, but constitutes rather a 
transnational culture (Watson, 19972; and see in particular Watson, 1997b). 

This ethnographic discussion stresses the variety of supplemental dishes 
McDonald's has included on its menu in order to accommodate various local 
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cultures. Applying this approach to our case study, the new falafel, for 
instance, can be considered a manifestation of maturation, creolization or 
hybridization of McDonald’s. The new falafel assimilated some of 
McDonald’s practices, but accommodated them to local traditions and tastes. 

The two-way approach to the global-local encounter is usually 
portrayed as critical and espoused by radical social scientists, because it 
‘empowers’ the sustainability of local cultures and fosters local identities. Yet, 
it too appears in a conservative variant. Its paradigmatic manifestation is that 
proposed by Samuel Huntington in his Clash of Civilizations thesis (Hunt- 
ington, 1996). According to Huntington, the post-Cold War world is charac- 
terized by a lack of ideological conflicts, on the one hand, but a rise of 
cultural conflicts, on the other. The fault lines between groups are identity 
boundaries over which struggles are waged. Huntington assumes the exist- 
ence of relatively fixed historical “civilizations”, thereby rejecting the post- 
modern conception of fluid identities. Nevertheless, he shares its position as 
to the significance of cultural identity as the most important structural 
characteristic of any given society. Furthermore, despite the apparent 
contrast with the two-way approach, he endorses one of its basic assump- 
tions — the fundamental distinction between, on the one hand, the economic 
and technological influences of globalization and, on the other, the western 
historical values that define its distinctive cultural identity. Different societies 
can, therefore, adopt certain components of the global effect and reject 
others. 


Discussion II: ‘Both Ways’ 


To return to the question of homogenization vs heterogenization in 
global-local relationships, we suggest here the following resolution: (1) both 
perspectives are valid; (2) yet they apply to discrete societal levels; and (3) the 
one-way approach is restricted to one level of social reality, the structural- 
institutional level, i.c. patterns and practices which are inscribed into insti- 
tutions and organizations; the two-way approach is restricted to the 
symbolic-expressive level of social reality, i.e. the level of explicit symbol- 
ization. Finally, (4) we suggest a global-local structural-symbolic model, in 
which the one-way structural homogenization process and the two-way 
symbolic heterogenization process are combined. Thus, heuristically 
speaking, our theoretical resolution is predicated on the distinction between 
two different levels, the structural-institutional level and the expressive- 
symbolic level. 

While each of the rival perspectives on the globallocal encounter is 
attuned to only one of these levels, we propose that globalization be seen as 
a process that is simultaneously one-sided and two-sided but in two distinct 
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societal levels. In other words, on the structural level, globalization is a one- 
way street; but on the symbolic level, it is a two-way street. In Israel's case, 
for instance, this would mean that, symbolically, the falafel and McDonald's 
coexist side by side; structurally, however, the falafel is produced and 
consumed as if it were an industrialized-standardized (McDonaldized) 
hamburger, or as its artisan-made “gourmet counterpart. Or, in the affair of 
the Golani Junction, McDonald's M’ was substituted by the brigade olive- 
tree insignia, yet military bases and public lands were partially 
“McDonaldized”. 

The two-way approach to globalization, which highlights the persistence 
of cultural “difference”, contains more than a grain of empirical truth. On the 
symbolic level, it accounts for the diversity that does not succumb to homo- 
geneity — in our case, the falafel once again steams from the pita; the Israeli 
hamburger is larger than other national McDonald's specimens (and kosher 
for Passover; on this see Ram, 2003); at Golani Junction, the brigade banner 
rather than the logo of a fast-food chain graces the flagpole; and Israelis have 
their choice of a culturally satisfying combo-‘combina’ (just as Egyptians are 
offered McFalafel). On the symbolic level, the “difference” that renders the 
local distinctive has managed to linger on. At the same time, on the struc- 
tural level, that great leveller of ‘sameness’ at all locales prevails: the falafel 
has become McDonaldized; the military has privatized food provisioning; 
and Air Force ‘Ms’ can hardly be told apart from McDonald's? ‘M’. 

The logic of the argument can be illustrated through the example of 
national flags. On the explicit level, each of the world’s 186 national flags is 
unique in terms of its symbolic make-up (colours, tokens, etc.), a uniqueness 
that makes it so significant to the people it represents. But on an implicit level, 
all flags share the same code of ‘national flagness’, so to speak: not only do 
they consist of a piece of coloured cloth on a pole but, more importantly, 
they lend their followers a sense of common national identity.!5 The same is 
true of McDonaldization. The common language that is formed in insti- 
tutions and practices is the practical language of commercial-instrumental- 
technological social organization, of the commodification-rationalization of 
social relationships. This practical language prevails even as it tolerates — or 
at points encourages — diverse expressive-symbolic manifestations. 

The distinction we draw between the structural and the symbolic levels, 
wherein the former is globally homogenized while the latter is locally hetero- 
genized, was already suggested in two different, but not entirely unrelated, 
contemporary classical analyses, one by Dean MacCannell and the other by 
Herbert Gans. MacCannell proposed the concept of ‘staged authenticity’ — a 
commercially manufactured touristic ‘authenticity’, which incorporates the 
‘other’ within the modern western middle-class order (MacCannell, 1989). 
Gans proposed the concept of ‘symbolic ethnicity’ — a nostalgic allegiance of 
(third-generation) immigrants to the country of origin of their ancestors, a 
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putative ‘ethnic revival’, which in fact attests to their acculturation and 
assimilation in the new country (Gans, 1996). In these cases ‘modernity’ and 
‘America’, respectively, display the same fundamental characteristic we 
dissect here in globalization, i.e. deep-seated structural uniformity camou- 
flaged by superficial symbolic diversity. 

A strong structuralist argument sees symbolic ‘differences’ not merely as 
tolerated but indeed as functional to structural ‘sameness’, in that they are 
purported to conceal the structure’s underlying uniformity and to promote 
niches of consumer identity. In other words, the variety of local cultural iden- 
tities ‘licensed’ under global capitalist commercial expansion disguises the 
unified formula of capital, thereby fostering legitimacy and even sales. It is 
in this vein that Fredric Jameson contends that the kaleidoscope of identities 
and styles that characterizes postmodern culture is, in fact, an expression of 
the new — post-Fordist — production system. The oft-changing, oft- 
fragmenting cycles of postmodern consumption well suit the technologically 
driven cycles of production, constantly creating new markets and constantly 
marketing inventions. Postmodernity, therefore, divulges the cultural logic 
of post-Fordist capitalism (Jameson, 1998). 

If so, a variety of observers — all with the intention of ‘giving voice’ to 
the ‘other’ and the ‘subaltern’ — may unwittingly be achieving an opposite 
effect. These include multiculturalists, who consider the variety of post- 
modern identities an arena of cultural differences; advocates of identity 
politics, who consider the postcolonial discourse a basis for subversion and 
resistance; and ethnographers, who consider everyday rituals as the arena of 
autonomic interpretation. Exclusive attention to explicit symbolism may 
divert attention from implicit structures.!é 

Transnational corporations are quick to take advantage of multicultural- 
ism, postcolonialism and ethnography, and exploit genuine cultural concerns 
to their benefit. It is worth quoting at some length a former Coca-Cola 
marketing executive: 

We don't change the concept. What we do is maybe change the music, maybe 

the execution, certainly change the casti but in terms of what it 
50 tLe cal ehe i locke lies and what ica ellos ra icular point in 
time, we have kept it more or less patterned. ... [our activity] has been all 
keyed on a local basis, overiaid with an umbrella of the global strategy. We have 
been dealing with various ethnic demographic groups with an overall concept. 
Very recently ... the company has moved to a more fragmented approach, 
based on the assumption that the media today is fragmented and that each of 
these groups that are by that media core should be communicated to 
in their own way with their own message, with their own sound, with their 
own visualization. (Ohmann, 1996: 6-7) 


Mattel, the manufacturer of the famed Barbie doll, provides another 
example of the commodification of identities. Recently, the company decided 
to diversify the doll's wardrobe with various “folk customs”. Barbie, who in 
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1959 began life as a slim, American blonde, in the 1980s became multiracial 
and multinational. A million Barbie dolls are sold each week in 140 countries 
(Varney, 1998: 162, 164), some of which are supposed to embody in colour 
and form, garments and accessories, the local (feminine) style. But as Wendy 
Varney aptly observes, the local” versions of Barbie are mere shallow, fabri- 
cated images of the texture of local life, which is crushed beneath the global 
marketing press. As local identity is lost, multinational Barbies and their 
counterparts become the only available signifiers of local cultures. Hence, 
ironically, the Barbie doll, like other global commodities, offers a surrogate 
“identity”, a substitute for the absence of a creation of their own (Varney, 
1998).17 

The case study presented here has shown a number of instances of the 
process whereby global commodities appropriate local traditions. To recap 
with the example of the “new falafel”, McDonaldization did not bring about 
its demise, but, indeed, contributed to its revival, vindicating, as it were, the 
two-way perspective. The falafel's new lease on life, however, is modelled 
after McDonald's, that is, a standardized, mechanical, mass-commodified 
product, on the one hand; or responds to it in a commercial “gourmetized” 
and 'ethnicitized' product, on the other hand. In both cases. global 
McDonaldization prevails structurally, while it may give a symbolic leeway 
to the local. The Egyptian McFalafel is an exemplary point in case. Rick 
Fantasia’s deduction about the commercialized, standardized croissant in 
France is equally applicable to our case, namely, that “the medium (of the 
social organization of fast food) is the message, and not simply the exchange 
of equivalent cultural “tastes” " (Fantasia, 1995: 234). Indeed, from the end- 
user's or individual consumer's perspective, the particular explicit symbolic 
‘difference’ may be a source of great emotional gratification; but from the 
perspective of the social structure, the system of production and consump- 
tion, what matters is the exact opposite — namely, the implicit structural 
homogenization. 

Thus, the question of global homogenization vs local heterogenization 
cannot be exhausted by invoking symbolic differences, as is attempted by 
the two-way approach. *McDonaldization' is not merely or mainly about the 
manufactured objects — the hamburgers — but first and foremost about the 
deep-seated social relationships involved in their production and consump- 
tion —1.e. itis about commodification and instrumentalization. In its broadest 
sense here, McDonaldization represents a robust commodification and instu- 
mentalization of social relations, production and consumption, and therefore 
an appropriation of local cultures by global flows. Jürgen Habermas regards 
the major tension in contemporary society to be between “systems' and the 
"ifeworld' (Habermas, 1984, 1987). Likewise, Manuel Castells regards the 
major tension in the contemporary world to be between the “net” — global 
sociotechnical flows, and the ‘self’ — local idiomatic and communal cultures 
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(Castells, 1997). This study has illustrated these tensions, and proposes 
looking at the relations between the global and the local as a composite of 
the structural and symbolic levels, a composite in which the structural inher- 
ently appropriates the symbolic but without explicitly suppressing it. 

Karl Marx defined the fetishism of commodities as the process in which 
human societal productive relations are concealed behind associations 
between produced objects. Intersubjective relations are thus objectified, 
whereas associations between commodities are expressed as relations 
between subjects; that is, human relations become limited to an abstract 
monetary exchange, whereas commodities come to serve as representations 
of identities (Marx, 1967: 71-83). Such fetishism of commodities is epitom- 
ized by the example of McDonald's in Israel — just one more case in the 
general drift towards planetary commodification and instrumentalization, 
accompanied by a proliferation of symbolic identities and by cultural frag- 
mentation, in the structurally post-Fordist and symbolically postmodern era 
of global capitalism. This is what is meant by glocommodification — global 
commodification combining structural uniformity with symbolic diversity. 
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1 Hartmut Rosa recently expounded this distinction between two levels of societal, 
collective consciousness: the one is ‘implicit’, or structural-institutional (where 
institutions and practices embody meanings); the other is “explicit”, or symbolic- 
expressive (represented by language, the arts, ideologies, doctrines, etc.). The 
relationships between the two levels may be interdependent and partially auton- 
omous, thereby enabling a host of possible variations (Rosa, 2001). Rosa takes his 
cue from Charles Taylor, Pierre Bourdieu's concept of habitus, Anthony 
Giddens's concept of structuration, and others. More on this distinction in the 
two final subsections of the article. 

2 A number of other encounters between McDonald's and local Israeli culture are 
examined by Uri Ram elsewhere. They include McDonald's encounter with 
Israel's Orthodox Jewish sector; with the extreme Right and extreme Left; and 
with Israels up-and-coming business and middle classes (see Ram, 2003). 

3 The term ‘Americanization’ is used here to denote the proliferation of commer- 
cialized American mass culture as a dimension of globalization. 
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The exclusive franchise of McDonald's in Israel is of Aloniel Ltd, owned by Israeli 
businessman Omri Padan. Burger King was franchised locally to Rikamor, owned 
by international Jewish businessman Meshulam Riklis. 

According to one estimate 55 percent of the overall volume of fast dining out in 
Israel is accounted for by hamburger chains; 38 percent is accounted for by Italian 
fast food (especially pizza; the chains are American [the franchise, Israeli] — Pizza 
Hut and Domino's Pizza); the remaining 7 percent is split among other fast-foods 
chains (Nando's roasted chickens, Subway sandwiches, and Dunkin Donuts 
pastries) (Barabash, 2000). 

The general recession in Israel's economy is reflected by the drop in sales in the 
burger industry — to NIS 750 million in 2001 and NIS 650 million in 2002 (Zoref, 
2003). 

In 2003, Burger King chain are facing losses and its outlets have been offered for 
sale. The bidders are McDonald's and Burger Ranch. 

On the habitus as a nexus of predispositions and tastes, which define social 
categories, see Bourdieu (1984). 

On this modulation of history see Jameson (1991). 

In 1999 Israelis, per capita, consumed an average of 343 calories a day from meat, 
as compared with only 143 in 1960. Other figures for the respective periods are: 
28 g of meat protein, compared with less than 12 g; and almost 25 g of meat fat, 
compared with a little more than 10 g (CBS, 2000: Table 11.11). In meat consump- 
tion globally, Israel ranks high — 11th place — with an annual per capita average of 
more than 20 kg (the record holder is Argentina with 63 kg, followed by Uruguay, 
with 52 kg, and the US with 45 kg) (MHR, 2000). 

The ultimate symbiosis between McDonald's and the falafel was achieved in the 
larter's place of origin, the neighbouring country of Egypt. At the start of 2002, 
McDonald's there came out with a new product — ‘McFalafel’, falafel balls in a 
bun (Walla News, 2002b). 

“Today's American soldiers”, my dentist told me, ‘are the Coca-Cola bottles in my 
refrigerator!’ This was before the war in Iraq. 

As if to vindicate Thomas Friedman's book, whose title juxtaposes the olive-tree 
with the Lexus car (Friedman, 1999). 

The tendency peaked with the handing over of guard duty at Jewish settlements 
in the occupied West Bank from the military to private security companies (Walla 
News, 20022); for an analysis of this trend in military affairs see Levi (2003). 

In Turkey, McDonald's serves yogurt (eyr«n) in Italy, cold pasta and espresso; in 
Japan, Taiwan and Hong-Kong, burger-tertyaki; in the Netherlands, a vegetarian 
burger; in Norway, salmon sandwiches (McLaks) in Germany, sausages and beer; 
in the UK, chicken-McTikka for Indian cuisine enthusiasts (that is, the accommo- 
dation of the global to the local Indian that has become indigenous); in France, a 
cheese assortment; in India, a vegetarian burger or lamb burger; and in Israel - a 
larger charcoal burger, and a Combina” burger for the ‘guys to share’, and so forth. 
Benedict Anderson aptly remarked on the contradiction of the self-perceived 
uniqueness common to all nationalities (Anderson, 1999), 

See a lucid exposition of this view in Tetzlaff (1991). 

For a similar analysis of different cases of commercial appropriation of the post- 
modern and postcolonial discourse on ‘difference’ see Ono and Buescher (2001), 
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who decipher the commodification of native American women in the movie Poca- 
bontas, and Shugart et al. (2001) who analyse the appropriation of feminist themes 
in the media. 
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marriage or marriage-like relationships. The unpaid work women do is a 
basic element in subordination within families and society. Through unpaid 
work, women create surplus value that is exploited by husbands or male 
partners. Female unpaid work contributes to the reproduction of inequality 
regarding economic status and ownership of property in families. At the level 
of society, institutional arrangements set up to even out the structurally 
unequal order of marriage! also create conditions for change at the level of 
interpersonal interaction. 

Negotiations regarding the division of labour and money and attitudes 
towards family matters are important for how this change can come about 
in modern families. Negotiations are related to how power is working in 
families. Normative power is a form of discipline through social agency and 
language. It works at a cultural level through understandings about what is 
normal and feasible behaviour (McNay, 1992). At an individual level it is 
possible to manage some degree of autonomy and transgress a normative 
order. Individuals can develop their own practices beyond the socially 
constructed identities that are provided by hegemonic discourses. In my 
work?I develop this line of thinking with reference to Archer's (2000) theor- 
etical understanding of human agency. I also draw on theoretical interpre- 
tations of perspectives on the self and others in interpersonal relationships 
developed by Gilligan and Attanuci (1988). The theoretical arguments of 
these authors emphasize the need for self-governance as an important 
element in challenging normative power and accomplishing equality. I focus 
on conflict management as an expression of negotiations within families in 
which the scope for individual self-governance and communication is 
regarded as an important dimension of equality. I also criticize Giddens's 
presentation of how negotiations occur in modern intimate relationships. 


Gender Inequality and Equality in Families 


Gender meqwality is not a highly contested concept, especially when 
measured and assessed on a macro-level. Proportions and quotas are easily 
measured and grasped, pay gaps can be calculated and time use can be 
compared between men and women. But what is meant by equality? Absence 
of unequal distribution of assets and time? Equal proportions and equal 
representations? Equal command over body and sexuality or personal 
command? And who is to assess gender equality? Political agents? Influen- 
tial researchers? Should individual men and women assess it themselves? 
Studies of this issue have shown that people, including researchers, have 
different ideas about the meaning of gender equality (Hochschild, 1989; 
Schwartz, 1994; Risman and Johnson-Sumerford, 1998; Knudson-Martin 
and Mahoney, 1998; Holmberg, 1993; Martinsson, 1997; Roman, 19993, 
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1999b). In this study the purpose has been to study three aspects important 
in creating equality: mutual balancing in division of labour and resources 
(justice), scope for self-governance and the capacity to make a choice without 
force, and mutual balancing of power and influence in conflict management. 

An overarching hypothesis of the study is that “norms of reciprocity” 
have a significant impact on family relationships. The focus is on the different 
reciprocities and exchange patterns that partners use when solving matters of 
distribution and allocation with respect to work and money. The guiding 
assumption is that the ways norms of reciprocity and exchange are used in 
such negotiations are linked to how the logics of community have developed 
within the couple. In other words, gender equality is studied as a process, a 
continuing quality within relationships, rather than an outcome. 


Negotiation and Conflict Management — Theoretical Perspectives 


Gender inequality is an expression of structural conflict and power inequal- 
ity in society at large (Connell, 1987). It is built into family life and has 
various kinds of expression. Contradictory needs and interests are elemen- 
tary aspects of couples' everyday lives but do not necessarily become spelled 
out in open conflict. I define conflict as a confrontation between individuals 
(or groups) regarding scarce resources, incompatible goals, contested 
methods, or a combination of these (Sprey, 1979). Conflicts are not just 
specific instances but a continuing process related to underlying structures 
such as gender inequality, which manifest themselves in concrete situations 
where inequities are put into the foreground. Negotiations and bargaining 
are communicative ways of managing conflicts by seeking solutions to 
contradictions in interests (Klein and White, 1996). 


Power and Influence 
How are power and influence managed in negotiations about choices and 
strategies with respect to the division of domestic work, allocation of money 
and influence on decisions concerning joint and/or personal matters? 

Power involves not only having control and being able to influence otbers 
but also being able to make decisions according to one's own go«ls.? This defi- 
nition implies that power is the capacity to make others do what they would 
not do by their own will. In this sense power is understood as control of 
others and a capacity to govern other people's behaviour. A second impli- 
cation is that power can be understood as “power over self” or 'self-govern- 
ance', where the individual is able to make decisions on their own terms 
without being constrained by a lack of alternatives, or is able to get their own 
way despite the opposition of others (Thagaard, 1996; Watts, 1991). 

In close relationships there is always some degree of dependence on 
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other persons and their terms. Being able to control the needs of others can 
lead to obtaining control within the social community of the family. A wife 
and mother who chooses to work part-time gives up some of her own finan- 
cial autonomy but this might not mean she is losing influence in the family. 
It depends on her goals and available choices. If her goal is to obtain a central 
position in the family through controlling the needs and emotions of the 
other family members, then she is trying to obtain emotional power. And if 
she has a choice of acting otherwise, that means that she has ‘power over self 
or capacity for self-governance (McNay, 1992). 

The concept of normative power is useful here. This relates to how 
gender norms work at an individual level. In every society norms, behaviour 
and attitudes regarding gender are constructed at the level of discourses that 
are part of a process of gender differentiation with socially significant results: 
gender-segregated labour markets, gender pay differences, gendered working 
conditions. This process signifies difference as well as hierarchy — making 
evaluations in terms of greater or lesser value, etc. These processes generate 
constraining conditions in social relationships and in the ways individuals 
understand what is the proper way to act. Doing gender” means to make a 
choice or to be made to choose to act in such a way that mutual under- 
standings of what is normatively correct or even “true” from a gender perspec- 
tive are sustained. In daily life it means to be held responsible to oneself and 
those around one for the choices one makes — which may either fulfil or 
transgress normative expectations about what is proper for a woman or a man 
to do (Fenstermacher et al., 1991; Roman, 19992, 1999b). 

This way of understanding power is inspired by Foucault's analysis, 
where power is developed through a process of normalization. Normative 
power works through the identification and disciplining of the self and may 
not involve a person actively using power resources to get their way. Through 
discourses definitions of what is normal and expected as well as what is 
deviant create knowledge and truths about individuals. However, normative 
power through discourse does not carry a determining character (Magnus- 
son, 1998). Individuals adapt the ‘normative guidelines’ communicated 
through discourses to their circumstances and social relationships (Finch and 
Mason, 1993). Thus, in practice discourses on norms and ‘truths’ are open 
for negotiations at local and interpersonal levels. 

In the analysis of negotiations and conflict management it is essential to 
differentiate between one's own interests and needs and those of others. M 
analysis combines two models. One is based on Attanuci (1988) and refers 
to how the individual (woman) regards her self and her own needs and 
wishes in relation to the needs and terms of the other (male partner). These 
needs and terms can either be regarded as flowing from obligations and 
rights in relation to the positions of wife and husband, or they can be 
regarded as a reflection of their own personal terms, for example in cases 
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Perspectives on the self 








Figure 1 Four Perspectives on the Self and the Other in Relationships 


where the element of obligations is not integrated in the perception of self. 
In the model in Figure 1 I illustrate four kinds of attitudes within 
relationships. 


1. 


In the “governed case, perspectives on the self and the other are governed 
by obligations and family norms. Such a relationship is fairly stereo- 
typed, without much need to communicate about rights and duties. 

In the altruistic case, the woman sees herself as being governed by 
obligations and the other's terms have precedence over her own. This is 
a “classical? case where the woman's needs have small scope: the self- 
sacrificing mother and wife constantly prepared to see to the others' 
needs. Her loyalty is based on conceptions of duty and she seldom 
regards her own needs as justified - they have to be subordinated to joint 
needs. 

As a contrast we have the self-oriented attitude, where one's own wishes 
and needs take precedence over those of others whose needs and terms 
are perceived stereotypically. 

In a case where the needs and wishes of both the self and the other are 
considered we find the case of mutuality. This implies an active attitude, 
which relates one's own needs and wishes to those of the other. The main 
point in this mutual kind of attitude within a relationship is that the indi- 
vidual woman is able to take care of herself while also taking care of the 
other. 


The second model (Figure 2) illustrates styles of conflict management. The 
styles are distinguished with reference to how much the two negotiating 
partners focus on their own needs and interests. The work of Thylefors 
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Figure 2 Styles of Conflict Management 

a Subordination and avoidance be as expressions of not daring or being able to 
arliculals co ono M ingia and and malang croire cur bo 
Casocioted with arxdety since arficdation of one’s own needs and inieresi in a conflict 
sHuation implies a lenge not only to one's self-image but also lo the relationship. 


(1996) inspires this second model. Her model illustrates individual styles but 
my model illustrates relational styles. Four different styles of management 
can be identified. 

1. Where both partners are focused on their own needs and interests these 
will clash strongly in the negotiation, at least initially. Competition 
means that both partners intend to maximize their power and the 
strongest partner wins at the expense of the other. 

2. Subordination means that one partner neglects his or her own needs or 
interests as a way of managing the conflict. 

3. When both partners are prepared to give up on their needs and interests 
they will either reach a compromise (conflict resolution) or avoid further 
negotiations and decide not to communicate over the issue any further 
(conflict management). 

4. The collaboration style (Ekstam, 2000; Thylefors, 1996) or what Bisno 
(1988) refers to as the ‘integrative sub strategy’ is highly communicative 
and demanding. It means that both partners identify that they have a 
problem involving both their interests that needs a solution. It stresses 
problem solving and the creative development of new solutions empha- 
sizing mutually advantageous (but not necessarily equally distributed) 
benefits. It may mean both giving high or low emphasis to one's own 
interests and to those of the other in a process of exchange. 
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Researching Swedish Dual-Earner Couples 


In my analysis I draw upon a qualitative study of 22 couples, where men and 
women were interviewed separately about their ways of managing household 
labour, disposing of and allocating their material resources and the beliefs and 
values behind the ways in which they justify their practices in these respects. 
They were asked about their styles of conflict management regarding 
domestic labour, money management and styles of relating to children. The 
qualitative study is a follow-up study of a survey encompassing 670 
randomly selected families with children of five years, undertaken in 1992. 
The couples were selected in 1997 from all those (90 percent) that agreed to 
take part in a follow-up study. The couples were living in the area of 
Góteborg city and most of them were working in service jobs at different 
levels. All couples had children between five and 12 years old and both 
women and men had paid work.* The women worked between 80 and 100 
percent of a full working day. Five women worked half time (20 hours a 
weck). 

Different educational levels are represented in the sample ranging from 
obligatory school (nine years) to university education. Six men and five 
women had a university education. Secondary or post-secondary (voca- 
tional) education was held by 11 men and 12 women. Finally, five persons of 
each sex had compulsory education only. In four couples the women were 
more educated and in two the men were more educated than their partner. 
In 13 couples the men had a higher income and in four couples the women 
had a higher income. All couples were white, ethnic Swedes. Two researchers 
conducted the interviews. No questionnaire was used but a guide to make 
sure that all relevant themes were covered. The follow-up study had the 
theoretical purpose of discovering the ways in which men and women make 
sense of equality, autonomy and community. There was no attempt to make 
the sample representative of the population. 

The interviews lasted between two and three hours and they were orally 
transcribed. Coding has been done according to themes and subthemes. This 
work was double checked in order to avoid bias. Commitment to equality 
was measured through several questions regarding attitudes towards equality, 
explorations of the aspects of equality that were emphasized, practices in 
division of domestic work and money, spending on personal and joint needs, 
and evaluations of equality in the couple. Vignettes on moral dilemmas 
regarding sharing work and money were used in order to lead into discus- 
sions about their own practices and attitudes. Throughout the study ideals 
and practices were linked in the analysis. 
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Community and Autonomy in Conflicts — Three Examples 


Now I turn to the role of styles of negotiations and conflict management 
with specific regard to community and autonomy within couples. I have 
selected three examples, which are chosen for the following reasons: 


1. In all three examples the women earn more money than their husbands 
do. In discussions of gender equality, the economic bargaining power of 
women is regarded as crucial. My point is that this is not sufficient for 
creating gender equality (Blumstein and Schwartz, 1991). 

2. The examples illustrate conflict areas that are crucial in connection with 
equality. 

3. They illustrate how the modes of conflict management reproduce 
inequality and how different types of power work, in particular the 
strength of normative power. 


I start with an example of how conflicts regarding domestic work are 
managed to show how the style of management ends up in a fairly unequal 


relationship despite good intentions. 


Conflicts about Domestic Work: Eva and Martin 

Eva and Martin have roughly similar social and economic positions. Both 
work full-time. According to Eva's estimation she does 75 percent of all 
domestic work, while Martin claims that their division of domestic work 


evens out in the long run. 


Eva: 1 do at least 75 percent of all domestic work, but if you ask Martin he will 
say we have an even balance. We have many t this, because it is 
assumed that I always know what we have in the fridge, and prepare the food. 
I always make the daily meals. He always does the vacuuming. But I do the 
laundry, I do the shopping. 


Martin: Over a year our division of domestic work is equal, but during some 

periods it is unequal. 
Eva has made several attempts, most of them unsuccessful, to reach agree- 
ment on how they should share the work and she regards making such agree- 
ments as the ideal way to accomplish equality. Both of them admit that they 
quarrel a lot and their confrontations are in particular over the standards for 
domestic work and styles of relating to their children. They have different 
views about many details — such as cleaning, laundry, keeping order — and 
different opinions on how to set limits for the children. 


Martin: If she leaves me the responsibility, she has to accept the fact she's done 
soy abe Ends that Fdo something in pete well then ale ill ave tado 
it herself. 


But about making agreements he says: “the creation of such situations is 
related to unease within the couple. Then one has to make dctailed 
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assessments. What does one want to accomplish by making such agreements, 
what caused the uneasiness, maybe it is not about sharing work but about 
the relationship as such? 

Confronting their differences of opinion through open conflicts, both 
try to argue for their points of view and neither is prepared to change, accord- 
ing to their statements. Both describe their communicative style as open — 
everything is said, nothing concealed. 

Martin: We are both blood and fire, very direct with one another but also very 
generous. An intensity that displays criticism and also generosity and praise. 


Eva: We get extremely but he always takes the initiative to ask for 
forgiveness. For him it ich easier to do so than for me. I sulk until he says 
sorry. I don't know why, but it has always been like this. 


Basically their conflicts are competitive since both of them push their own 
interests. Eva wants him to do domestic work on her terms and he wants to 
do it on his terms and according to his standards. Since nobody is prepared 
to give in, the conflicts end up with her doing all the work and he relieving 
her burden sometimes. He operates according to a bargain in which the 
currency used is pleasure and non-pleasure. For instance, he drives the 
children to activities, which he does not like doing, but he knows that she 
wants time for herself and so he gives her this time by going off with the 
children. His resistance to making agreements is justified by him with refer- 
ence to their different attitudes, which according to him are almost biological 
differences, so basic that they are immutable. 


Martin: It is n to identify what cannot be changed. It is n 
know what it i poale 0 lante One should an Ey chaise eee 


about oneself, but keep some parts — otherwise one ceases to be an interesting 
person and loses one’s self-respect and identity. 


So his way of managing their conflicts is to resort to emotions and be quick 
to apologize, which she accepts after a while. This communicative style 
makes conflict management therapeutic rather than rational in the sense that 
they avoid handling the issue of the conflict and instead resort to saving their 
relationship. 

Martin and Eva have made an economic agreement, which gives each of 
them an equal amount for personal spending and savings. Eva has, by using 
a deliberate strategy, saved on her own account a fairly large amount of 
money. This is a strategy for economic self-governance. The other side of the 
coin is that the strategy is time consuming since it is based on very rational 
consumer behaviour. It is costly for her because it involves great energy in 
planning and searching for the best bargains. The money that she has saved 
she regards as partly her own but mainly to be used for the household as a 
whole. She decides what to purchase but follows strategies intended to make 
him accept her consumer choices. This could be regarded as a kind of 
manipulative style or as a democratic or mutual style of decision-making. 
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Eva has high ambitions for the well-being of her family and is prepared 
to make big sacrifices in terms of time, subordination of her own personal 
needs and well-being. For instance, she buys all Martin's clothes. 


Eva: Martin is not interested in clothes. I buy and p for almost everything. 


I have ponent almost everything that he wears. He has never bought anything 
for the children, not even a cap. 


Eva presents herself as someone governed by normative obligations regard- 
ing standards for domestic order, cleanliness and well-being of family 
members. She represents the model of the sacrificing mother and wife who 
is frustrated and tired. She does not believe that Martin controls her explic- 
itly, instead she is controlling herself. She tries to control Martin, but in the 
end accepts his passive resistance. She controls herself according to norms 
that she thinks that she must follow, thus acting according to gendered 
normauve power. The resulting division of labour has become very uneven, 
which Martin denies by creating a myth that it will even out in the long run. 

This example illustrates many aspects of conflict management and power 
within modern families found in the couples studied. In this example, the 
woman had a higher income and economic bargaining power with respect to 
control over household consumption. In this respect she had self-govern- 
ance. However, she has not managed to persuade her husband that he should 
be more involved in domestic work. At least four basic reasons can be 


discerned behind the failure to achieve conflict resolution: 


1. Priority is given to relational ethics and emotions in conflict manage- 
ment; preserving the mutuality of community was most important for 
both partners. For Martin and, to a lesser extent, Eva it is more import- 
ant to look after the glue that keeps them together than to have a fair 
division of commitment to their joint home. So despite Eva's desire to 
make agreements and put more emphasis on individualism in their 
relationship this is only accomplished in their economic agreements. 

2. Normative power operates in the relationship to ensure that she is not 
able to change her husband's level of commitment. He does not identify 
with her level of commitment and has no ambition to discuss a change 
in their understanding of the conflict, since he regards their attitudes as 
part of their (essential) personalities. He is not prepared to reflect on his 
level of commitment. 

3. There are different understandings by the partners about how their 
personal commitments can be changed. She is not able to change, or at 
least reflect on, her own commitment. She allows herself to be governed 
by duties (normative power) and accepts his emotional style in managing 
their conflicts. Their conflict about the division of labour is not resolved 
and she is not able to create the kind of mutuality of social bonding or 
community that she holds as an ideal (agreement-oriented community).® 
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4. Finally, the dependency relation in the bargaining situation reduces her 
power, since she is more committed to reaching an agreement than he is 
and has more to gain from the outcome. She is more dependent on him 
for the outcome than he is on her.? 


Conflicts Regarding Time for Self: Christina and Nils 

My next example illustrates another theme of conflict about self-governance 
expressed as need for time for oneself. In their stories about the division 
of domestic labour women have articulated their needs for a sense of 
freedom, being for themselves without any claims put on them, and being 
free without plans. None of the men interviewed articulated in their narra- 
tives needs of this kind with respect to the scope for individuality in the 
relationship. A sense of freedom in the stories of the women is not to be 
equated with leisure. It is expressed as a way to be rather than something to 
have. They talk about it as being opposed to the duties and obligations that 
they feel dominated by in everyday life. They find it difficult to argue and 
find legitimacy for it. Their need for freedom is connected to the need to 
define limits for themselves. In doing so they face conflicts within themselves 
encapsulated within the theme of the domestic division of labour. In my 
interpretation, this is a conflict between normative constraints and the need 
to make choices on their own terms. It is a conflict between duties and 
authenticity. 

Christina earns more money than Nils and has a slightly higher-status 
occupational position than her husband. He is a self-employed cultural 
worker. She has been able to obtain economic self-governance via the house- 
hold economy, over which she has full control. Both Christina and Nils 
convey a picture of intense confrontation in the home. She describes herself 
as governed by duties and role prescriptions and this internalization of 
normative gender prescriptions makes her life full of compulsory obligations 
— something that she projects onto the children and to a certain degree also 
her husband. Her self-image is a self-sacrificing one, something about which 
she feels very angry. 

Christina: I have principles regarding how things shall be at home. I like music 
and I think that kids showld listen to my music and not only watch their 
stupid TV programmes. I hate havi to entertain his relatives. 1 have to help 
my son do his homework. My husband doesn't do it p erly. I am not 
prepared to gi e in on my principles. I can't see why I should. I don't think 
that the children should govern in the family. It is hard to have children . . . it 
doesn't suit me. I am not the kind of mother who puts ber own interests to one 
side. Every time I have to do so I get angry, I am on the whole very angry. 


In particular, she expresses a strong desire to be free. She wants Nils to adopt 
her norms for domestic order. He admits that she has been successful in 
steering him to share domestic work and childcare more actively, but he does 
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not accept her norms and level of ambition. Both Nils and Christina regard 
her perception of the situation as being a conflict inside herself and he does 
not think that he can do anything about it. 


Nils: I feel very little guilt about this even though so many times I have been 
accused of contributing to the situation and the constraints that she feels. On 
the contrary I have said: ‘Okay, go ahead, I understand you — you can have a 
weck's vacation, go to 2 health centre or whatever you want” 


He interprets the situation as a gender problem only by saying: “many 
women feel that they have to tie themselves down to children, care about 
them and be on hand for all their different needs. This makes them feel a 
strong need to be alone sometimes. But she prevents herself from fulfilling 
this need.’ 

While they have been able to come to an agreement about the division 
of labour, the real problem has not been resolved, since he does not accept 
her standards and she feels that she cannot argue further with him about that. 
Instead, both of them transfer the conflicts to the children and she constantly 
has huge confrontations with them. She has not been able to reach a satis- 
factory level of self-governance. 

To summarize: the style of conflict management in this couple fails to 
resolve their problems for the following reasons: 


1. She has a need for autonomy, which is related to being tired of finding 
herself governed by norms and obligations (normative power). They are 
inconsistent with her need for being authentic and true to herself. She 
thinks that her husband has to take over her norms for her to be able to 
feel free. Since she cannot make him fully take on board her perceptions 
of what needs should be met, she feels constrained and very frustrated. 

2. He has recognized that she is dominated by normative constraints, but . 
does not recognize the social character of these constraints. He defines 
them as psychological constraints related to her female essence and thus 
hard to change. He feels it is beyond his power to do anything. 

3. Both are committed to agreement about the division of labour, but they 
have different perceptions of what they have agreed 

4. They are unable to resolve their conflicts, which have become targeted 
towards the children as a projection of the self-disciplining of the 

‘woman Obviously the children don't understand why they are 
constantly put under constraint. In this case the father is more permis- 
sive than the mother. He does not accept her rules for the children and 
she is not able to enforce or even explain them to the children. As a result 
there is a constantly high level of frustration and confrontation within 
the family. 
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In several couples, the men and the women express the view that they have 
different parenting styles towards the children. They tend to stress that basi- 
cally they have a similar view on the goals of socialization but in everyday 
practice they have different ways of dealing with them and this is often a 
source of conflict and quarrels. The differences follow a traditional gender 
pattern — the father wants to set clear rules, is sharp in communication with 
the children, gives clear indications about rules and principles. The mothers 
are gentler, less explicit about rules and boundaries, and deal with principles 
and rules according to the situation and context. 

There is a clear gender difference in the language that they use to talk 
about their different styles, revealing a gendered evaluation of the styles and 
of conflict management. The mothers are described as mild, inconsequen- 
tial and easy-going whereas the fathers are seen as hard, establishing prin- 
ciples and sticking to them. Although the men tend to leave the mothers 
with the responsibility for the children and for many practical details, within 
the couples this is never talked about as being easy-going or passive on their 
part. 

In most cases, both men and women regard their own style as correct 
and try to avoid open confrontations, especially in front of the children. The 
female style of being prepared to listen to arguments and negotiate with the 
children is a compromising or even collaborating style in certain cases, 
whereas the male way of setting the agenda, and applying rules and principles 
by domination is a competitive style. The former style receives a lower evalu- 
ation than the latter. 

In this third example, Bengt applies a competitive style, met by subordi- 
nation on the part of the wife, Gertrude. Both partners have managerial 
positions in their jobs. Bengt and Gertrude display different styles of relating 
to their children, as described above. However, she has started to reflect upon 
her style of conflict management and is changing. 


Gertrude: Maybe I am more flexible and say: “It doesn't matter if they stay up 
a little longer tonight? Bub he asides that they are da Eod ata cera dae He 
is determined. He is very determined in educating the children and I think that 
it is good for them. But I also think that it is important that I am the softer 
person, that I mitigate it all. I was terribly diplomatic when I was young and 
wanted to please everybody, and I am still, but now I dare to stand up for my 
points of view, both at home and at work. I used to think that people would 
not like me if I did not please them, but I have noticed that it is the other 
way around. You are more respected by others if you stand up for what you 
think. 

Bengt: Gertrude is nice and I hit my fist on the table. Yes I have noticed that I 
can make accept my way. I don’t even need to get angry, because, 
yes if Bengt said so, that is the way it is going to be. 
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Other conflicts involve their divergent views on joint leisure activities. Bengt 
insists On joint and active leisure and she wants to stay at home doing 
nothing. She tries to live up to being the kind of good mother that she thinks 
that he wants her to be and to bring the children along to joint activities in 
her free time. But, like her, the children also want to stay at home. When 
Gertrude starts to argue with him about his style he gets very angry. The 
most common conflict between them is about his being hard and exacting, 
for which she criticizes him. 

Gertrude: When 1 do we quarrel, and then ... he is, what shall I say, very 

stubborn, very determined about how things are going to be and has problems 

in accepting my point of view. He is very articulate and he is very firm in his 

opinion. He nd Ives in. So it is not easy then for me to get my way. But 
this happens when the children have gone to bed. 
She has developed an ambivalent attitude towards his style and attitude. On 
the one hand she admires his ambitions for the family and in principle she 
thinks that his rules are right. So she has for a long time subordinated herself 
to his wishes and the terms that he sets for her. On the other hand, over time 
she has come to feel more and more frustrated. Gertrude says: ‘I feel that I 
am increasingly self-effacing — this is more and more so when one has 
children and one tends to think less and less about one's own needs. 
However, after accepting a managerial position in her office she had to make 
her own decisions and defend her own opinions. She has transferred this 
habit and skill to her family and started to develop a way of life that is more 
consistent with her own wishes. This means also that she is less open with 
her husband about what she is doing. For instance, she hides her own 
consumption habits and tacitly opposes his view of the good mother. 
Gertrude says that she has gained more self-respect, but Bengt is opposing 
her new self. “You are not a manager in this house”, he says. 

In this example we see that she is moving from being a self-sacrificing 
women to being an authentic person. By allowing herself to take care of her 
own needs,she has also set limits regarding how much his wishes can intrude 
upon her. In this process she has chosen a conflict management style of 
avoiding conflicts instead of the response of subordination she used to adopt. 
In this case the man is more committed to the idea of her obligations as a 
wife and mother than she is herself. Unless her husband is prepared to accept 
her acting on her own terms he will perceive her as selfish. According to my 
interpretation, she is moving towards an ideal of mutuality, in her own view 
of herself. 


Community, Autonomy and Equality - Concluding Reflections 


The three examples in different ways illustrate the tension between 
community and autonomy and show that the different ways of resolving 
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or handling these tensions have different implications for achieving 
equality. 

An orientation towards making agreements represents a kind of mutu- 
ality that is achieved through the logic of making calculations about inputs 
and outputs (Fiske, 1991, 1992).!° Among the couples studied, calculations 
and bargaining involved exchanges of pleasure and non-pleasure — bargain- 
ing to increase one's well-being and reduce tasks that were disliked. Time was 
also an important bargaining asset. The sense of community created depends 
on trust in the other's commitment to the agreement. The more the agree- 
ments are broken the less trust there is left. The glue within this kind of 
relationship is legitimacy and trust in agreements being followed. 

Several couples made agreements which were not adhered to. Basically 
this outcome is explained by a division of power, which allows men to set 
conditions for their level of commitment to the joint running of the family. 
They justify their breaking of agreements with the need to follow other 
priorities. The men may regard non-compliance as a temporary lapse that can 
be put right later, but after a while these temporary lapses become habits and 
routines. 

Further, as suggested through the examples, agreements are founded on 
shaky ground, ie. disagreements on standards and commitments. The 
women try to achieve equal division of labour with reference to the norma- 
tive obligations they feel governed by. However, these norms are generally 
not valid for men. They try to make the men enact the female gender just as 
women are expected to adopt male norms and enact the male gender in the 
labour market. 

It has been argued that a community with strong elements of bargaining 
and calculation is not a viable kind of community. The arguments behind this 
assumption are that a viable family needs a nucleus and a periphery. A nucleus 
is built on gift giving and not on bargaining and calculation. In a relationship 
based upon a calculative approach, disintegration, conflicts, fragmentation 
and tensions are built in from the beginning. Within a bargaining and calcu- 
lating relationship priority is given to individual rights and autonomy rather 
than the need for jointness (Einarsdottir, 2002; Holter and Aarseth, 1993). 

I disagree. Even if community based on contract is fragile, I disagree with 
the assumption that bargaining and calculation exclude a relational ethics. My 
argument includes the concept of authenticity as developed earlier. Caring 
for the relationship must not imply that ambitions to set limits between an 
individual and others must necessarily bring disintegration and fragmen- 
tation. It can also mean that the individual looks after the self while also being 
responsive to the needs of the other. This kind of relationship was only found 
among a few couples in the study. These couples had a collaborative style of 
conflict management, they were communicative and articulate about their 
needs and interests and the results of their communication were that they 
made their limits very clear to themselves and to each other. 
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One model for the division of labour and money we have identified as 
“needs oriented". This represents a kind of community where reciprocity is 
linked to a vision of the needs economy. Each partner gives and does not 
expect to be reciprocated and any kind of calculation is regarded as morally 
wrong. This kind of community focuses upon relational ethics and whatever 
is best for the relationship as such. Everybody is supposed to subordinate 
their individual needs to that which is best for the community. Fiske calls the 
kind of reciprocity within this kind of relationship communal sharing. The 
joint needs model could also be portrayed as a model where everybody cares 
for the well-being of the other and there is mutuality. Fiske identifies this 
kind of reciprocity as equal balancing. In this kind of community there is an 
element of the gift economy. The gift economy is connected with guilt — the 
one who receives a gift has a kind of debt to the gift giver. The connections 
between gifts and debts are what create social bonding, i.e. community. 

The needs-oriented model for equality generates a sense of equality even 
if there is no real balancing of inputs to the union. This was very obvious 
among those couples where this model was applied. Even if the basic logic 
of the model is the common good driven by the gift economy of love we 
found that women were more devoted to the common good than their 
husbands. The point is that the kind of morality that was implied in the 
model excluded negotiations and bargaining. The presupposition was a joint 
adherence to the common good and we talked with women who were doing 
the lion's share but who did not want to argue with their husbands because 
they expected them to be aware of their debts. They felt that it should be a 
spontaneous thing. Whatever is joint is not open for negotiation; it is self- 
evident — according to these women. Thus avoidance and subordination are 
used to manage conflicts rather than communication and compromise. 

In his discussion of the pure relationship, Giddens (1992) suggests that 
couples make agreements and their relationships are held together as long as 
they have legitimacy. The pure relationship in Giddens's interpretation is free 
from normative obligations, rights and duties. Two independent individuals 
who make commitments of their own free will and who stay together as long 
as agreements are kept create the relationship. The analysis of the couples in 
the study referred to here displays a picture that is quite far from this idealized 
vision of modern couples. The agreements did not in most cases bring justice 
or equality. In the couples studied the mechanisms discussed were made visible 
in their patterns of negotiations and conflict management. For instance, the 
men refused to negotiate or communicate openly over the issues, arguing that 
they felt sick, or that their different opinions were expressions of different 
personalities, that it was impossible for them or their wives to change. They 
refused to accept her norms, deploying tactics of avoidance, subordination and 
passivity. The women in many cases avoided confrontation, subordinated their 
own ideas and refused to reconsider the norms by which they were guided. 
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In the study on which this article is based I was able to identify several 
strategies used by women to gain self-governance. In this article I have 
exemplified these strategies: to obtain economic control, to obtain time for 
self, and to relate to children on their own terms. I want to discuss the 
strategies used to obtain self-governance and discuss the role of these 
strategies in achieving equality. 

In her theory about individual agency, Margaret Archer (2000) suggests 
that individual agency is dependent on inner conversations and commitments. 
I want to draw on her theory in my discussion of strategies for self-govern- 
ance and their implications for equality in intimate relationships. According 
to Archer, an individual who wants to change the conditions of her life has a 
predicament, a problem that has to be dealt with through rational and 
emotional reasoning. The individual will first have to identify the problems 
and the emotions connected to the problem. In the next step she will have to 
evaluate the costs connected with going on as before or making a change. The 
T makes an inner conversation with the “self having the goal of creating soli- 
darity between the present ‘I’ and the future You’, that is the T that the indi- 
vidual wants to become. Doing so means creating an authentic self. The third 
step is to make a decision which involves a full commitment to the change and 
with full awareness of the costs involved in both no change and change — 
Archer calls it a dedication, ‘a moment of conversational struggle, for the 
completion of the dialogue has to achieve both prioritisation and alignment" 
(Archer, 2000: 238). Thus, according to her theory, agency and change are 
intrinsically integrated with the individual identity. 

The kind of change that has been discussed in this article is relational, 
change of an interpersonal relationship that one person is trying to accomplish 
with another person. Women want to change their husbands so they are more 
involved and committed to joint family issues including domestic work. 
Following Archer, the person has to change him/herself. The women are moti- 
vated for change since they feel the predicaments of their everyday life. I would 
argue that women have to reflect on normative constraints and find solutions 
to reduce the degree to which they find themselves governed by these obli- 
gations, in order to reduce the normative power that constrains them. 

Women themselves will have to set limits to their own norm fulfilment 
and be more true to themselves and their own interests — to be more authen- 
tic and to make commitments on their own terms. This involves conflict 
management styles that are communicative and articulate. We have found in 
our study several cases where women are trying in different ways to find 
scope for their own selves, which I regard as being connected with reflex- 
ivity and a wish to be more authentic. Strategies for promotion of the authen- 
tic self need to be open and communicative. In several cases, women tended 
to subordinate themselves to the needs of others and did not really confront 
their own needs. 'To develop an authentic self is a step forward on the hard 
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route towards equal relationships. It is even harder to be open and communi- 
cative about it. However, it is a necessary move to make. 

What implications does this conclusion have for men? Men are privileged 
through the normative constraints put upon women. Prevailing patterns of 
political discourse and institutional changes have not given sufficient incen- 
tives for men to change on a large scale in order to become more equal. 
However, the theoretical arguments of Archer are applicable to men as well. 
Changing circumstances caused by the self-assertive attitudes of women will 
produce predicaments for men that make them more open to inner dialogues 
about how they want to organize their lives. Men will oppose the situation 
in different ways and some men will change. 

Finally, policy measures are of course necessary in order to reinforce the 
normative arguments in favour of equal opportunities for women in demo- 
cratic societies. For example, measures to build the social citizenship of 
women should be accompanied with measures that encourage men to care 
and take on domestic work. 


Notes 


1 Changes in marriage codes with regard to treating hsubands and wives as equal 
partners, welfare state arrangements providing opportunities for female paid work. 

2 1 draw on a study carried out with Anna-Karin Kollind. 

3 Power is understood as a relational concept, regardless of type of power. 

4 Subordination and avoidance may be regarded as expressions of not daring to or 
being able to articulate one's own needs and interests. Taking a stand and making 
a choice can be associated with anxiety, since articulation of one's own needs and 
interests in a conflict situation implies a challenge not only to one's self-image but 
also to the relationship. 

5 The full study is published in Swedish (Bjórnberg and Kollind, 2003). 

6 About 95 percent of women with school-age children have paid work in Sweden. 

7 The examples illustrate important theoretical aspects. There is no statistical infor- 
mation available about the prevalence among heterosexual couples of the woman 
earning more than the male. 

8 Explained later. 

9 According to a dependence theory of bargaining, dependence as bargaining power 
is the backbone of the bargaining relationship and intrinsic to all kinds of bargain- 
ing (Bacharach and Lawler, 1981). 

10 Fiske identifies four elementary forms of social relations based on different kinds 
of reciprocities: (1) ‘authority ranking’ hierarchy based on gender and age, where 
superiors receive more from inferiors than the latter get back; the superior has to 
protect and provide and reciprocates this kind of exchange with a norm of 
responsibility; (2) “communal sharing”, where group belonging is emphasized — 
the kind of reciprocity in such relationships comes close to a “gift economy”, 
where creating, keeping and reproducing social relationships are regarded as the 
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primary aim; (3) ‘equality-matching’ with an egalitarian motive and a goal of even 
matching — fairness and balanced reciprocity are a guiding theme, but not with 
open acts of weighting and measuring; (4) ‘market-pricing’, where exchange is 
explicit and bargaining, bartering, negotiations and contracts are typical elements 
as well as calculations regarding advantages and drawbacks. 
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Introduction 


is article addresses the question of why people support welfare state 
institutions that pool social risks and redistribute resources between 
social groups. Though this question has attracted much scholarly interest in 
the disciplines of economics, political science and sociology, the answers 
given have neither converged nor led to a common understanding of the 
political economy of welfare state support. Most prominent have been those 
positions that have attributed a good deal of support to the benefits them- 
selves the welfare state provides. The underlying reasoning of many macro 
welfare state theories suggests that it is personal self-interest that drives 
people's attitudes and political choices. Accordingly, the key to acceptance 
has been located in the beneficial involvement of the larger parts of the elec- 
torates in the welfare schemes. In this context, it was suggested that a welfare 
state that includes the middle classes rests on broader political support than 
one that caters only for the poor (Goodin and LeGrand, 1987). As long as 
the welfare state institutions are perceived as a “good buy” people are likely 
to take a pro-welfarist stance, and vice versa. 

Of course, such an account is highly contestable. Many welfare theorists, 
especially those of the collectivist provenance, were not willing to surrender 
to the economic model and have put all their faith into the rise of the public- 
spirited citizen. Authors like T. H. Marshall and Richard Titmuss believed 
that the evolution of the welfare state can engender the moral capabilities of 
the people due to its moral objectives (Titmuss, 1968, 1974; Marshall, 1975). 
It was suggested that, as a byproduct of the institutionalization of public 
welfare provision, people's moral horizons will broaden and they will be 
willing to contribute to the collective good. Titmuss, especially, emphasized 
that great disparities in living standards poison the relationships between 
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social groups and that equalizing living conditions is a means of changing 
social relationships, fostering solidarity and facilitating a better social climate. 
Hence, the justification of the welfare state is seen as closely interwoven with 
its moral appeal. 

However, as is argued in this article, while both positions point to 
important motives that govern the attitudes towards collective welfare 
provision, they are rather flawed when it comes to spelling out more 
concretely why people endorse some redistributive schemes while rejecting 
others. To overcome this weakness it has been suggested that the concept of 
reciprocity provides a better understanding for the endorsement of, or oppo- 
sition to, redistributive policies (Bowles and Gintis, 2000). Reciprocity refers 
to exchanges that are neither reducible to people's generosity nor to their self- 
regarding preference defined by beneficial outcomes. Rather, people's delib- 
erations are based upon moral assumptions that determine whether people 
regard a certain distribution of costs and benefits as fair. 

Based on such considerations the article seeks to distinguish the different 
types of welfare exchanges in relation to the norms of reciprocity they entail. 
The main aim is to explicate how different institutions make use of various 
reciprocity norms and how the specific relations between the beneficiaries 
and the benefactors can be construed. Though institutionally validated reci- 
procity norms do not fully determine people's attitudinal stances, there are 
good reasons to assume that people tend to accommodate themselves within 
a given institutional set and that their interpretations of fairness are ‘institu- 
tionally biased’. However, due to the variety of modes of welfare exchanges 
reciprocity can entail very different things, ie. what is regarded as an 
adequate return can vary depending on the type of welfare provision, the 
relation between the beneficiary and the benefactor, the imputed value of the 
resources at stake and the capacities and resources of the parties involved. 
The novelty of this conceptual framework lies in the combination of norma- 
tive notions that accompany welfare exchanges and an account of the role 
institutions play therein. 

By and large, this article focuses on transfers which are channelled 
through state-organized welfare schemes and less on other types or sources 
of welfare provision. The term ‘welfare exchanges’ as used in this article, 
therefore, refers to a subset of welfare transactions, namely those by which 
state or semi-state organizations are responsible for levying money, on the 
one hand, and providing services or granting income transfers, on the other. 
However, since the argument refers to the moral and cognitive stances of the 
citizens, the focus is on those redistributions that tend to be visible and 
perceivable. It is assumed that those welfare transfers which matter are those 
which do not happen unnoticed, those where burdens have a bearer, benefits 
have recipients and people are likely to have some awareness where their 
money goes or comes from. Ultimately, what we are interested in are the 
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“redistributions in the heads’ (Prisching, 1996: 282) which are likely to exert 
their influence on people’s minds when it comes to public approval. 

Due to the conceptual nature of this article, it draws mainly on theor- 
etical arguments made within political science, sociological and social policy 
literature (also shedding light on some of their shortcomings), and less on a 
wealth of empirical data. However, since this article seeks to reframe an 
empirical phenomenon, reference is also made to empirical findings support- 
ing the main thesis. The major intention lies in emphasizing the prominence 
of reciprocity interpretations when it comes to the support for welfare 
schemes and to provide a typology of reciprocity exchanges as institutional- 
ized by different welfare schemes that can be used as a heuristic framework 


for empirical research. 


Self-Interest or Moral Commitment 


Within the literature on the welfare state there are basically two camps taking 
opposing views on the reasons for, and nature of, welfare state legitimacy. 
One represents an inherently rationalist understanding of welfare state 
support as being the function of the benefits people can expect, while the 
other emphasizes the moral probity of the welfare state as being that which 
makes it worth supporting. The first position is taken — explicitly or implic- 
itly - by numerous authors who assume that self-interest is the major driving 
force behind people’s behaviour (Field, 1995). Within these writings, people 
are not conceived of as public-spirited citizens, but, instead, as rational calcu- 
lators who favour distributional situations from which they themselves 
benefit. This argument has gained prominence especially within the literature 
on the ‘perverse incentives’ of welfare provision leading people to draw on 
benefits instead of re-entering employment (see Murray, 1984), but it has also 
been part of a larger and theoretically more sophisticated debate about the 
ion and political endurance of the welfare state (for an overview, see 
Mau, 2003: 4ff.). Kumlin (2002: 51) claims that ‘many respected theories 
about welfare state expansion and retrenchment assume that citizens take 
their personal welfare state into account when making political choices’. Such 
different theoretical endeavours as the theorems of ‘ungovernability’ and 
‘overload’ (see Bell, 1975; Brittan, 1975; Crozier et al., 1975; Luhmann, 1990), 
the theory of ‘legitimation crisis’ (Offe, 1984; Habermas, 1973), the ‘welfare 
backlash’ (Wilensky, 1975), approaches to ‘Rational Choice’ (Alt, 1983), and 
also the more recent literature on retrenchment (Pierson, 1994) and ‘welfare 
capitalism’ (Hall and Soskice, 2001) share the assumption that the political 
economy of welfare states is best understood in utilitarian categories. 
Rather than building their arguments on concepts such as solidarity or 
justice, they have attributed the political course of the welfare state to the 
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vested interests of the social actors or the population either as taxpayers or 
as welfare state clientele. From this perspective, pro-welfare attitudes are 
mainly a result of the beneficial involvement of the people (e.g. Coughlin, 
1980; Goodin and LeGrand, 1987; Kluegel and Miyano, 1995). It has been 
said that ‘the larger the number of groups who benefit from the welfare state 
in some tangible and salient way . . . the less likely [it] is that people will come 
to oppose government intervention to reduce inequalities’ (Kluegel and 
Miyano, 1995: 87). By some, special attention was given to the middle classes: 
“The idea here is that if the middle classes benefit from programmes, then 
they will use their not inconsiderable political skills to obtain more resources 
for those programmes or to defend them in periods of decline’ (Goodin and 
LeGrand, 1987: 210). The inclusion of the non-poor has been viewed as 
crucial for the political support of the welfare state, as welfare state legiti- 
macy is mostly ensured by higher-tier benefits that accrue to the average 
worker, rather than by benefits that go to the poor section of society 
(Leisering and Leibfried, 1999: 315). 

These views oppose the many hopes of early welfare theorists that the 
‘moral dignity’ of the welfare state would make it appealing and worth 
supporting. The so-called “quasi-Titmuss paradigm’ (Deacon, 2002: 22) in 
British welfare state literarure assumes that the welfare state fosters a sense 
of mutual obligation through persuasion and moral argument. Hence, 
welfare can be seen as an expression of altruism that is a part of people’s 
sociability. 

A key contribution to an understanding of the welfare state as a means 
for accomplishing a ‘better society’ was provided by T. H. Marshall (1975) 
who saw the welfare state as part of the gradual development of citizenship 
rights. According to him, the welfare state represents the final component of 
a set of rights, namely civil rights, political rights and social rights, and should 
be designed in such a way that it instils a sense of responsibility towards the 
welfare of the community. By granting equal status rights to all members of 
society and by eradicating social discrimination, the welfare state can (and 
should) create bonds of sympathy and shared responsibility among the 
citizens that prevent them from simply calculating the costs and benefits of 
certain welfare schemes. Along the same lines, Richard Titmuss (1968) started 
from the premise that people are motivated by concern for others. He argued 
most eloquently that the primary purpose of the welfare state is to encour- 
age feelings of altruism by means of redistribution and non-discriminatory 
social services. His classic study, The Gift Relationship (Titmuss, 1970), 
shows that the way the welfare state is organized has an impact on people’s 
moral stances and behaviour. He suggests that the British National Health 
Service due to its reliance on voluntary blood donation is able to foster 
altruism while in the US, with a commercial and profit-oriented system, 
people’s willingness to give is severely damaged. He, and many other postwar 
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Fabians, stressed the importance of a state promoting values of justice and 
thereby fostering a common culture within which mutual aid and fellowship 
are honoured. From this perspective social improvement is generated by a 
state commitment to societal solidarity which effects, and is affected by, 
changes in commonly held ideas and values. 

The controversy between those who see the welfare state as a channel 
for the pursuit of self-interest and those who see it as an expression of 
altruism is not yet settled (see Deacon, 2002; Deacon and Mann, 1999; 
LeGrand, 1997). However, the dispute focuses less on whether self-interest 
is indeed a crucial motive of human agency, but rather whether, and to what 
extent, other motivational factors come into play. Does it really suffice to 
explain people's actions, preferences and behaviours in terms of calculation 
and capitalization or do we need to regard other factors in order to under- 
stand why people support (or disapprove of) collective welfare provision? 
Recent empirical research indicates that the welfare state is not at the mercy 
of the self-regarding individual unwilling to share his or her resources with 
others. Although there is some evidence that there is a "hierarchy of popu- 
larity’, with benefits that provide for the median voter being more popular 
than those that benefit the poor or the marginalized, people exhibit a good 
deal of support that goes beyond the material gains associated with certain 
welfare schemes (Mau, 2003). 

Survey studies have shown throughout that the core principles of the 
western welfare states find the lasting support of the population. Coughlin 
(1980: 1534), among others, has argued that welfare state institutions are 
deeply entrenched in popular attitudes, and that they are likely to survive. 
The stances taken within public opinion in the western countries have 
shown a lasting commitment to the welfare state, its services and 
programmes. This observation was confirmed some years later by a compre- 
hensive scientific enterprise, the Beliefs in Government study (Kaase and 
Newton, 1995). The study found little evidence of crumbling support for 
public services; on the contrary, attitudes seem to have remained firmly in 
support of them. The major criticisms tend to appear at the level of perceived 
inefficiency and the side-effects of the welfare state, rather than at the level 
of fundamental principles. Indeed, even socioeconomic equality policies, 
which are the most vulnerable from a calculus perspective, enjoy strong 
support from European citizens (Roller, 1995: 194). Hence Ringen (1987: 8) 
has recommended: “The existence and growth of the welfare state cannot be 
understood without taking into consideration, among other factors, some 
commitment to an egalitarian or fair distribution of welfare.’ 

Based on such observations, authors came to reject the assumption that 
individualism and self-interest are gaining ground at the expense of a 
collective commitment to state welfare (see Rentoul, 1990). Inglehart (1990) 
strongly opposes the idea of the rise of a citizen motivated solely by 
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self-interest; on the contrary, ‘the electorates of advanced industrial societies 
do not seem to be voting with their pocketbooks, but instead seem primarily 
motivated by “sociotropic” concern” (Inglehart, 1990: 257). Challenging the 
bulk of public choice writings, it was emphasized that people tend to balance 
their self-interest and their moral commitments rather than maximize the 
former regardless of the latter. Due to the ‘irreducibility of moral behaviour’ 
(Etzioni, 1988: 67), those frameworks which rely on the self-interest account 
of human behaviour alone fail to give good explanations (and predictions) of 
the political economy of welfare state legitimacy. One finding of the exten- 
sive research programme into economic beliefs and behaviour was a strong 
indication for a range of motivational factors underlying individual actions 
and preferences (Taylor-Gooby, 1998). It has been shown that people may 
be willing to accept losses rather than to accept a distribution they perceive 
as unfair (Kahneman et al., 1986). There is also empirical evidence that people 
have a deep aversion to allowing others to fall below the poverty line (see the 
classic study by Alves and Rossi, 1978; see also Mau, 2003: 117f£.). There- 
fore, the calculus approach can be judged as being too narrow to provide an 
adequate account of human behaviour and social preferences. A similar 
observation has been made by Bénéton (1998: 198) with regard to the way in 
which social policy frames human behaviour: “Social policies have ignored 
the moral dimension of human action. A purely economic analysis, in its 
limited perspective, ... contributes to this misconception.! By the same 
token, Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis (2000: 50) argue that economists 
have misunderstood the support for the welfare state and the revolt against 
the welfare state, ‘attributing the latter to the selfishness by the electorate 
rather than the failure of many programs to tap powerful commitments to 
fairness and generosity and the fact that some programs appear to violate 
deeply held reciprocity norms’. 


The Moral Economy of Welfare State Institutions 


Since a cost-benefit analysis alone does not suffice in explaining how pro- 
welfare attitudes develop, one also needs to take into account the moral argu- 
ments institutions invoke and incorporate in order to find political support. 
This requires accepting the institutionalist premise that they are not just 
instrumental arrangements, but also ‘expressions of definite moral concep- 
tions’ (Rothstein, 1998: 2). For the purpose of coming to terms with the 
normative side of the welfare state one can advance the well-established 
concept of the moral economy.’ Talking about a moral economy implies that 
social transactions are grounded upon a socially constituted and subjectively 
validated set of social norms and shared moral assumptions. Since we are 
dealing with social welfare transfers (and not market transfers) we cannot 
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understand their materia] side apart from their social significance. An insti- 
tutional stock, or system of transactions, can be socially desirable because it 
represents the society's prevailing normative self-understanding, for example 
how the vulnerable and weak should be treated, and thereby gives reason to 
its members to agree upon the transfer of wealth and income. 

The moral economy of welfare state institutions can be defined as the 
ongoing logic of social support for, and acceptance of, the redistributive 
nature of welfare provision whereby a commitment to the fate of the less 
well-off, the disadvantaged and people at risk is recognized. The normative 
resonance of welfare policies is one of the main prerequisites for the support 
of the public, especially for those groups that are expected to contribute 
resources. lt is certainly true that the “institution works as such when it 
acquires ... support from the harnessed moral energy of its members’ 
(Douglas, 1987: 63). Where “good reasons” for a certain set of social 
provisions are given people are more likely to comply with and to sustain the 
institutional asset. It is the public affirmation and recognition of welfare 
policies that provide the ‘normative fundament’ on which the institutional 
architecture rests. Offe (1994: 90-1) has emphasized that any welfare state 

.;: must operate upon the basis of a socially and politically validated concep- 
tion of “how much is enough under given circumstances". ... The practice of 
the welfare state is ed in a widely shared set of background assump- 
tions concerning some operatio appropriate notion of social justice which 
T es the (social and ae limits up to Fe m p Jem which, 
securi o ts are o isto 
the burden rai OU hoe policies ue likely to ne 
effective which “make sense’ (Le. those which are widely accepted as ‘plausible’, 
*tolerable' or sufficiently ‘ i ?) in the context and by the criteria estab- 
lished by these considerations, which thus would delimit the ‘possible space” 
of social policies, 

Social redistributions presupposed a closed world and a constituency 
which regulates the exchange and sharing of social goods. Without the idea 
of membership within a political or social community, the redistribution of 
welfare would lack normative support and justification.? If one conceives of 
the welfare state as a “mutual benefit club”, one can clearly grasp that it is an 
underlying ‘contractualist notion’ that facilitates welfare provision (see 
Walzer, 1983: 82-3). The main purpose of welfare state institutions is to 
achieve a balance in the quality of life between members and groups in a 
given society by means of “organised and institutionalised reciprocity” 
(Hondrich and Koch-Arzberger, 1992). Societies can thus feel like the 
“master of justice” mediating people's demands, needs and entitlements 
(Ewald, 1986). The institutional character helps to standardize and stabilize 
social relationships, and to resolve the problems of accountability and trust 
which are an inherent feature of mass societies. When social transfers take 
an institutionalized form, of which the welfare state is a prime example, the 
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social relations involve intermediaries, but they also become more coordi- 
nated and stabilized. 

However, institutions not only coordinate interactions, they have a 
norm-setting and norm-stabilizing function as well. This argument has been 
stressed by some writings of the New Institutionalism'. Bo Rothstein's 
book Just Institutions Matter (Rothstein, 1998), for example, highlights the 
determinative and formative role of institutions in shaping social and 
political motivations. He stresses the two-way connections between social 
norms and interests, on the one hand, and institutions, on the other: 
“Opinions, interests, values, ideology, preferences, etc., all influence insti- 
tutions and policies. But policies and institutions also influence opinions, 

c.... In simplified form, the mental figure looks like this: institutions give 
rise to certain interests and norms, which in turn either reinforce or under- 
mine the original institutions” (Rothstein, 1998: 135). The inherent meanings 
of institutions provide motivations for individuals” actions and foster a 
commitment to the norms and values represented by the institution. There- 
fore, institutions determine not only what people find to be a rational course 
of action, but also what seems to be justified and responsible from a moral 
point of view. It is most commonly suggested that institutions convey a 
sense of the “appropriate” and the “adequate”, rather than stimulate maxi- 
mizing behaviour. March and Olsen (1989), for example, refer to the logic 
of appropriateness' in order to establish the link between the macro- and 
the micro-level of policy. An institutional context is associated with “iden- 
tities more than with interests; and with the selection of rules more than 
with individual rational expectations” (Rothstein, 1998: 11). Within most 
institutional contexts people do not act according to economic main 
categories but search for an appropriate response to a situation given their 
position and responsibilities. Actions and expectations are rule based and 
rely on more generalized concepts of the self and the situation. For the 
question of what shapes and guides human behaviour a 'calculus of political 
costs and benefits is less important a calculus of identity and appropriate- 
ness is more important’ (Rothstein, 1998: 38). 

An important part of the notion of appropriateness is ultimately 
anchored in the normative notions of institutions. Institutions act as filters, 
emphasizers, accommodators and cognitive determinants of the moral point 
of view taken by the individual. Built-in institutional biases of justice, 
fairness and adequacy have the propensity to prepare individual moral judge- 
ments. Hence, the “design given to political institutions governs the notion 
of morality and justice prevailing in society” (Rothstein, 1998: 217). Mary 
Douglas (1987: 124) has told us that the “most profound decisions about 
justice are not made by individuals as such, but by individuals thinking 
within and on behalf of institutions'. Empirical evidence from comparative 
research confirms this point of view, suggesting that there is some degree of 
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correspondence between welfare institutions and welfare attitudes (e.g. Arts 
and Gelissen, 2001; Bonoli, 2000; Mau, 2003; Svallfors, 1997). Arts and 
Gelissen (2001: 296), for example, found that “the actual state of affairs 
concerning welfare regimes is associated with people's views about which 
level of solidarity should be achieved and which justice principles ought to 
be emphasised”.* Hence, for the question at stake, why people are willing to 
endorse collective welfare arrangements, we also have to shed light on the 
norms incorporated within welfare institutions. 


Reciprocity as Mutually Gratifying Pattern of Social Exchange 


For the understanding of the moral economy of welfare institutions it may 
be suggested that reciprocity norms are quite crucial since they entail ideas 
of giving aid, exchange and mutuality which have an impact on an indi- 
vidual’s motivations arid the way they relate themselves to others.’ It has been 
emphasized that the most stable conceptions of social justice are presumably 
those which are firmly based on reciprocal relations (Rawls, 1971: 490ff.). 
Reciprocity norms define certain actions and obligations as 'repayments' for 
benefits received (on reciprocity see Gouldner, 1973: 226ff.). Welfare state 
transfers, therefore, must be conceived of as bilateral relationships between 
the giver and the recipient wherein reciprocal expectations need to be 
satisfied in order to preserve people's willingness to contribute to the 
common good. As empirically shown, in welfare-related situations people 
tend to be generous if they assume that certain reciprocal duties and expec- 
tations are fulfilled (Bowles and Gintis, 2000). 

The paramount role of reciprocal expectations has been corroborated in 
quite a number of studies. For example, it has been empirically shown that 
when people assume that beneficiaries make efforts to be self-sustaining and 
to re-enter employment, they are more in favour of public assistance (Bowles 
and Gintis, 2000; Mau, 2003; Overbye, 1999). Also within the context of 
insurance-based programmes such as pensions, the willingness to contribute 
depends largely on the assumption that there will be adequate future returns 
(Field, 1995: 26ff.; Hinrichs, 1998; Mau, 1998). However, these returns are 
by no means determined by actuarial calculations, they are embedded in 

und assumptions about a ‘just’ relation between efforts and rewards, 
and the decent standard of living the society owes the elderly in return for 
their working life merits (Kohli, 1987). Within other programmes such as 
health schemes, people take part in a collectivization of social risks that is 
based on reciprocal dependency inducing ‘a willingness to contribute to 
remedies for the adversities and deficiencies that affect others’ (De Swaan, 
1988: 263; see also Ullrich, 2002). Here, it is not the balance of costs and 
benefits that makes a scheme worth supporting, but the belief that 
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vicissitudes of life that can entail enormous costs for the individual are collec- 
tively provided for. In all the cases mentioned, giving money to collective 
schemes is neither purely altruistic nor selfish, but driven by reciprocal 
expectations that satisfy the giver's interests and moral concerns. 

However, as has already been pointed out, reciprocity exchanges are 
unequal exchanges. Thus, the reciprocity norm has to be understood in terms 
of appropriateness and mutuality, rather than in terms of comparative deter- 
minacy. Though subjective utility expectations are not necessarily absent 
from reciprocity exchanges, they cannot be reduced to it. Reciprocity char- 
acterizes mutually gratifying patterns of exchange where different parties can 
advance and satisfy their interests and their moral concerns. It departs from 
the notion of egoism and asks for different reasons to give (or not to give) in 
social relationships. It is not the asymmetry between the taxpayer and the 
welfare client that is the dominant understanding of welfare transfers, but the 
continuum of ‘giving-receiving-reciprocating” within which both sides play 
their part. Rothstein (1998: 199) describes the related attitudinal stance as 
follows: ‘Citizen X demands that the public services be supplied in a manner 
appropriate to his own situation and need, but is prepared at the same time 
to support citizen Y's demand to obtain services matching his own altogether 
different situation’. 

Emphasizing reciprocity as a vital principle for organizing and legit- 
imizing welfare exchanges makes apparent that the reasons why people 
endorse transfer policies have to be located within the social logic of the 
exchanges themselves. When looking for the effective motivations at work 
which underpin these exchanges, we need to somehow depart from a 
narrowly defined model of the bomo economicus, and to refer to the model 
of the homo reaprocws! in order to understand why people endorse some 
kinds of transfers while disapproving of others, and how mutually gratify- 
ing patterns of exchange evolve. Persons involved in reciprocal exchanges 
care 'about the well-being of others and about the processes of determining 
outcomes — whether they are fair, for example, or violate a social norm' 
(Bowles and Gintis, 2000: 37). The inducement to interact and to accept 
discomfort and burdens is based on general conceptions of fairness, ideas 
about social entitlements and notions of deservingness. Claims and counter- 
claims on resources need to be normatively validated and the question of 
repayments is closely tied to the cognitive, behavioural and motivational 
stances of the interacting parties. The engagement of bomo redprocws in a 
costly collective endeavour is more likely in groups and societies that have 
effective norm adherence and share moral assumptions. A shared under- 
standing and appreciation of what such exchanges entail and demand is one 
of the essential triggers of welfare state support. 
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Reciprocity exchanges are not uniform, but rather a “whole class of 
exchanges, a continuum of forms” (Sahlins, 1974: 191; see also Goodin, 2002). 
If one seeks to distinguish different types of reciprocity one needs to look at 
the relationship of the actors involved, the value and the currency of expected 
returns and the degree of conditionality of reciprocal exchanges.? In order to 
advance our knowledge of the moral economy of welfare transfers, one has 
to relate the different reciprocity interpretations to different institutional 
settings. More specifically, we need to spell out how different welfare regimes 
draw on different reciprocity norms. Subsequently, an attempt will be made 
to provide a motivational taxonomy in relation to different types of welfare 
arrangements. Such a typology differs from the well-established welfare 
typologies (e.g. Esping-Andersen, 1990; Leibfried, 1993; Castles and 
Mitchell, 1993; Bonoli, 1997) since it does not focus on the role of specific 
institutions such as the state or the market, the level of social expenditure or 
the degree of decommodification but, rather, on the moral and social logic of 
welfare exchanges. Thus, it takes into account the reciprocal relations welfare 
transfers establish which are central to the quest for welfare legitimacy. The 
attempt outlines four different motivational complexes that might determine 
the subjective formation and articulation of welfare state support in corre- 
spondence to different types of welfare arrangements (see Figure 1). It 
specifies the hypothetical reasons for sharing incomes with other members 
of the society as well as the normative objections such a demand can face. 
The taxonomy represents ideal types, whereas the empirical world 
consists of arrangements which draw on different normative justifications 
simultaneously. However, the taxonomy makes clear the fact that certain 
arrangements and services are prone to some reciprocity interpretations 
while others rest on different kinds of moral assumptions and ideas of 
adequacy. The distinction between the quadrants at the top and the quad- 
rants at the bottom is the emphasis on conditionality. The dimension of 
conditionality circumscribes the importance of relatively well-defined recip- 
rocations that are necessary to satisfy the givers' “interests”. Those reciprocity 
norms on the top exert only weak conditionality and require indefinite 
reciprocation, whereas those on the bottom are built on strong assumptions 
of 'repayments' either in the form of beneficial returns (money, entitlements) 
or the bona fide efforts of the beneficiaries (behaviour). Strong conditional- 
ity represents those exchanges where people adhere to rather specific ideas 
of when and how reciprocation takes place, though it is not required that 
“equal values” are exchanged. In other words, the fact that there is a requital 
or discharge forms part of the reasons for accepting or maintaining the obli- 
gation (Goodin, 2002: 584-5). Weak conditionality, in contrast, implies 
relatively contingent reciprocations. Although such arrangements clearly 
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embody mutuality the readiness to endorse certain social supports is not 
strictly tied to a specific anticipated reciprocation. The horizontal dimension 
distinguishes different policy models according to their comprehensiveness, 
Le. how encompassing the benefit system is in terms of coverage and whether 
a greater part of the population is beneficially involved or not. On the left 
side of the figure, one finds welfare regimes with comprehensive provision 
and, on the right, those with rather residual levels of welfare transfers that 
concentrate on those in need. 

At the top left we have classified the redistributive model as it is 
represented by universal welfare arrangements. Universal welfare provision 
means that benefits and services are intended to cover the entire population 
throughout different stages of life, and on the basis of uniform rules” (Roth- 
stein, 1998: 19). In the ideal universal welfare regime the promotion of 
equality is an end in itself. The overarching goal of such forms of provision 
- the objective of providing decommodified welfare for all citizens — derives 
from the understanding of the responsibilities of the larger collectivity. 
Moral collectivism’ prescribes the ‘collectivization of ultimate responsibility 
of people's material well-being’ (Goodin, 1998: 155). Human agency as 
conceptualized in universal programmes is predominately public spirited 
enabling social transactions across class boundaries. By stressing the collec- 
tive character of provision, the institutional patterns are said to enhance the 
moral capacity of citizens. Such a design, therefore, can serve as an example 
of arrangements that put a ‘premium on refined and reflective preferences’ 
(Offe and Preuss, 1991: 170). 

The corresponding reciprocity type is generalized reciprocity, where 
people understand themselves as partaking in a collective arrangement of 
mutuality. The specific relations between benefits and material, or immater- 
ial, ‘repayments’ are usually indeterminate because people conceive of them- 
selves as cooperators in a societal solidarity contract. Sahlins (1974: 193) calls 
generalized reciprocity the solidarity extreme, because its transactions are 
putatively altruistic with some vagueness about the obligation to reciprocate. 
This variant of the reciprocity norm underpins generous exchanges and 
abstains, to a large extent, from relating the original benefit and the recipro- 
cation. Indeed, generalized reciprocity encourages a great tolerance for a 
qualitative and quantitative “disvalence” of one's own contributions and the 
future returns (Ullrich, 2002: 130). 

At the top right of the diagram we find the liberal egalitarian ethos of 
the Beveridge tradition which gives preference to a minimum of social and 
economic security rather than redistribution. Whereas the redistributive 
model aims at reducing income differences, liberal collectivists' (Ginsburg, 
1992: 139) are committed to a guaranteed minimum. A Beveridge-type 
benefit scheme “offers a basic, equal benefit to all, irrespective of prior. 


earnings, contributions or performance” (Esping-Andersen, 1990: 23). 
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The third section stands for a residual type o 
rooted in the Poor Law tradition and has little ambition 
comprehensive safety-net. The liberal doctrine assigns primary responsibility 
to individuals themselves, whereas the state only plays a passive role, provid- 
ing basic necessities. The elimination of poverty is “the legitimate focus of 
social policy” (Furniss and Tilton, 1977: 111) and takes precedence over 
everything else. However, the interpretation and the treatment of poverty are 
deeply individualized, in other words, social problems are explained in terms 
of individual failure, and the solutions promoted focus, in the first instance, 
on self-help and the self-improvement of those concerned (see Williams, 
1989: 24ff.).10 The state assumes responsibility only after all other individual 
and familial sources are exhausted. In addition, the policy is designed to 
encourage responsible and self-reliant behaviour on the part of the welfare 
client. The winnowing out of those who should and should not be helped is 
based on the criteria of ‘demonstrable need’ and ‘social deservingness'. For 
this reason, welfare provision tends to be tightly targeted, means-tested and 
often deterrent. The “moral auditing of poverty” (Culpitt, 1999: 68), i.e. 
controlling and monitoring the behaviour of the poor, constitutes a signifi- 
cant part of this policy. The ‘actively seeking work-test’ imposed on the 
unemployed is a typical policy instrument for ensuring that the “right people” 
benefit from public assistance. 

The obligating reciprocity dictates that it is not the initial cost of the 
benefit which defines an appropriate reciprocation, but rather the capability 
and resources of the benefit recipient to reciprocate. Such welfare state trans- 
fer `y the notion that those who benefit should make ‘good-faith efforts’ 
(2 "297: 339) to provide something in return. If beneficiaries infringe 
' “ey are institutionally subjected to they face disentitlement. 

~procity ‘demands repayment from the weak, when 
~% 592). Obviously, this repayment takes the 
“ncy’, such as norm-adherent behaviour 

| ^* kind. Within this logic morally 
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Figure 1 A Moral Taxonomy 


According to this vision a decent society should provide a national minimum 
which is “adequate in amount, that is to say enough for subsistence without 
other resources, and adequate in time, that is to say as long as the need lasts’ 
(Beveridge, 1942: 13). Typical of such a system are uniform, flat-rate benefits 
or benefits that cover risks according to need criteria. In reciprocity terms 
this policy concept relies on dispositional reciprocity (Arneson, 1997: 340) or 
risk reciprocity (Ulrich, 2002: 128) whereby people can feel protected against 
life contingencies and social misfortune. Expectations of reciprocity are 
“related to a well-defined but uncertain and unwanted incidence” (Ullrich, 
2002: 128). Reciprocation takes place between citizens on the basis of risk 
incidence: some may be less prone to social risks and not in need of public 
provision, others face risks and can enjoy the safety-net provided. In instru- 
mental terms, this type of reciprocity suggests that contributors to collective 
funds (or taxpayers in general) are protected from life vicissitudes due to the 
very contributions made. The respective reciprocity interpretation says that 
*the strong help the weak, in anticipation that they might (or will) someday 
be weak and need help in return’ (Goodin, 2002: 592). It stands to reason to 
assume that since ‘dis-welfares’ are associated with negative consequences, . 
people are prepared to accept a good degree of resource redistributidas 
contributions to the collective schemes do not rely on g 
words, they do not relate the true jal 
the tax burden people are co j 
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The bottom left policy model resembles what has frequently been called 
the Bismarckian social policy model, based on social insurance with an 
earnings-related benefit system and entitlements related to the contributory 
record (Bonoli, 1997). The design of such institutions is assigned the task of 
promoting stability by conserving the relative income status someone has 
achieved throughout his or her life. Social insurance schemes also confine the 
collectivization of risk to those who are actually members of the insurance 
schemes, i.e. the composition of the beneficiaries ought not to differ signifi- 
cantly from the composition of those who pay for welfare. Welfare redistri- 
bution takes place merely as a byproduct of collective risk sharing and 
*within' an insurance constituency. The relationship between welfare contri- 
butions and welfare entitlements is organized in such a Way asto channel “the 
participants” motives towards conformity and acceptance (Offe, 1996: 185; 
see also Goodin, 1990) because, as, for example, in the case of pension enti- 
tlements, it instils a sense of individually earned contractual rights. 

In social insurance regimes there is little demand for morally motivated 
generosity as it is felt that the benefits are a restitution of foregone contri- 
butions. We can call this balanced reciproaty where payments are made with 
the expectation of equivalent returns, while one-way flows are not tolerated 
(Sahlins, 1974: 195). If one pays, one expects returns of commensurate worth 
or utility. In many instances the balanced reciprocity norm is ensured by 
earnings-related benefits. Most of these arrangements operate as life-span 
redistribution schemes, basically underwriting that payments made during 
the time of a market-income flow will be used as compensation for losses of 
income. Earnings-related income maintenance schemes ensure not only that 
everyone participating is benefiting, but also that those who have contributed 
more will benefit more. In other words, when people contribute to welfare 
schemes they expect a high degree of proportionality between the value of 
the payments made and the benefit that will be received in the future. 


Conclusion 


This article has set out a conceptual framework that attempts to overcome 
the limits of many writings about the political economy of welfare that rest 
on the assumption of the self-interested citizen. Por this reason it was argued 
that people endorse welfare state arrangements not only because the welfare 
schemes maximize their income, but also because they approve the moral 
purpose of the welfare state programmes. The legitimization of the welfare 
state not only resides in the welfare income flows from which social groups 
benefit, but also in the validity of the norms of social justice. Under the 
premise that normative concerns as well as material self-interest have their 
stake in shaping attitudes towards welfare provision, it has been argued that 
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their codetermination is influenced by the institutional architecture of the 
welfare state. By referring to insights provided by the institutionalist school, 
it was stressed that institutions embody moral conceptions. Their very exist- 
ence can prepare the moral opinions of those participating by filtering and 

emphasizing certain norms. People have the tendency to accommodate them- 
selves within a given institutional structure and to develop habitual loyalties. 
Beyond this, the moral plausibility of institutions can engender supportive 
stances, since it underpins the perception that others participate as well, and 
that taking unfair advantage is prevented. Thus, an institution that reflects 
people's ideas of how a society should conduct itself is likely to find public 
approval. 

The moral economy perspective highlights the fact that welfare transfers 
are not simply resource transactions, but rather exchanges that have norma- 
tive attendants and establish social relationships between the beneficiary and 
the benefactor. The provision of social support aims at balancing the relative 
distribution of life chances within society and rests on a normative funda- 
ment. Of prime importance for the organization of welfare exchanges is the 
reciprocity norm and its various interpretations. Reciprocity represents the 
key concept for understanding why, and under which conditions, people 
endorse collective welfare arrangements. Since the welfare state can be 
conceived of as an arrangement of institutionalized reciprocity, people tend 
to invoke norms of reciprocal fairness when evaluating welfare transfers. This 
perspective places emphasis on the fact that those contributing to the welfare 
schemes expect some material or symbolic, reward for their efforts. 
However, what reciprocation entails varies quite significantly. The taxonomy 
advanced aims at specifying the normative assumptions that are fundamental 
to the way welfare regimes define entitlements and reciprocal duties. It 
demonstrates that different welfare regimes emphasize different reciprocity 
scripts in order to justify welfare transfers and make them socially under- 
standable and acceptable. Welfare state legitimacy, therefore, is the outcome 
not only of beneficial involvement, but also of valid and plausible concepts 
of reciprocity that are a part of institutionalized welfare exchanges. 

For future developments the issue of social justice will be important, 
because any changes within the organizational structure of the welfare states 
need to be justified. Only if retrenchment policies and the reordering of social 
policies can hold out the prospect of bringing about solutions not only to 
budgetary problems but also to the demands of justice are they likely to find 
public approval. In a recent report prepared for the Belgian Presidency of the 
European Union, Esping-Andersen (2002) raised this issue: "We must be 
certain that any design for a new social contract conforms to prevailing 
normative definitions of justice. That means specifying the bases of rights and 
reciprocity, and delineating the claims that citizens can justly make on society." 
As the article suggests, people's sense of justice is profoundly influenced by 
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the norms of justice that institutions convey, but there is also no doubt that 
the cognitive and moral stances of the citizens are affected by wider societal 
discourses. However, any reform attempt will be more likely to be successful 
if it possesses a good deal of moral plausibility, that is, if it responds to people's 
moral assumptions of how social contingencies should be collectively dealt 
with and how burdens and benefits should be distributed. 


Notes 


I am indebted to Dennis Smith and four anonymous reviewers for their helpful criti- 
cisms and suggestions. 
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Analyses have demonstrated that the purely individualistic and self-interested 
perspective fails to explain why people are willing to serve the commonwealth at 
all, since it is costly and risky to act collectively (Lichbach, 1994; Bicchieri, 1993). 
The classical notion of a moral economy is related to the works of Karl Polanyi 
(1957) and Edward P. Thompson (1971). Polanyi introduced the distinction 
between the embedded and the autonomous economy, claiming that embedded 
(typically traditional) economies submerge exchange and production in the wider 
social context. Thompson’s (1971) work focuses on the ‘food riots’ of the 18th 
century during which indignation was expressed at the violation of the norm that 
one should not make a profit out of people’s misery. Both emphasized that norms 
and cultural background assumptions govern practices of social exchanges in pre- 
market or early market societies. The concept of the moral economy has not only 
been fruitfully adopted in the research fields of anthropology and ethnology, but 
also in political science. In political science, the notion of a moral economy has 
underlined the fact that (economic) behaviour is embedded in social institutions 
and values, and that many exchanges have moral attendants (Bates and Curry, 
1992; Booth, 1993, 1994). At a more general level, one can describe the moral 
economy as the collective sense of the appropriateness, or inappropriateness, of 
certain social practices. The moral economy, therefore, is a popular consensus on 
the notion of legitimate practices of social exchanges and the allocation of social 
goods (Arnold, 2001). 

In this context it seems clear that socially and culturally homogeneous societies 
have fewer ‘problems’ when convincing their members to share resources. The 
growing diversity within societies and the fact of mass migration, however, can 
pose a challenge to the national solidarity culture. The more divisive the differ- 
ences between the social groups, the more difficult it is to realize cross-group 
transfers without facing opposition from the ‘payers’ for welfare. 

However, it needs to be stressed that the subjective dimension is not simply 
mirroring the institutional set, rather the coupling between institutions and 
attitudes is rather loose being, as it is, influenced by a number of intervening 
factors. Thus, the relation between the evaluative and the cognitive level, on the 
one hand, and welfare regimes, on the other hand, is sometimes difficult to 
establish (see van Oorschot and Halman, 2000). 
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5 In the background to this perspective stands a growing literature emphasising the 
vital role of reciprocity within the welfare state (e.g. Bowles and Gintis, 2000; 
Falk, 2001; Mau, 2003; Ullrich, 2002; Wax, 2000; White, 1997). 

Reciprocity provides a good tool for grasping the long-term horizons that char- 

acterize social relationships. Reciprocal expectations always take account of past 

and future interactions and are not confined to discrete transactions. Reciprocal 

entail that the actors’ contributions to exchange are not separately 

performed and that the actors have assumptions about whether, when and to what 
extent their beneficial act will be reciprocated. Experimental studies have demon- 
strated that reciprocal exchange is of paramount importance for building and 
maintaining social relationships: In other words, the act of reciprocity is valued, 
over and above the objective benefits of exchange' (Molm et al., 2003: 150). 
7 The bomo reciprocws as a social character had already been used by Becker (1956) 
in his book Man in Reaproaty, in which he sees humans not merely as biological 
entities, but as social beings involved in meaningful social interactions. He states: 
“Let us now dismiss from mind these various meanings of the adjective “social” 
and their correlative nouns, and say specifically that for us sociology represents 
the scientific analysis of man in reciprocity, or, less broadly phrased, the predic- 
tively oriented study of interpersonal and intergroup relations as such' (Becker, 
1956: 5). 
Bowles and Gintis (2000) use the term bomo reaprocans, but the concept 1s more 
or less the same as the one proposed here. 
Ullrich (2002) has made a stimulating and insightful attempt to classify reciprocity 
norms. Investigating the attitudes towards the German statutory health insurance, 
he distinguishes between generalized reciprocity, risk reciprocity and long-term 
reciprocity. However, he tends to contrast redistribution and reciprocity claiming 
that redistributions are only possible as people widen or generalize their reci- 
procity horizon. This article, in contrast, rests on the assumption that all redis- 
tributions can be interpreted within the reciprocity framework and that 
asymmetric allocative situations are an essential part of it. The guiding hypothe- 
sis that people’s willingness to give and to contribute to welfare schemes is always 
conditional, so that all welfare transfers need to be conceived of as reciprocal 
exchanges. Another recent classification of reciprocity types has been presented 
by Goodin (2002), distinguishing reciprocity exchanges along the dimensions of 
conditionality, temporality and currency. 

10 Van Oorschot and Halman (2000: 21) argue in a similar vein: “The hypotheses for 
future study could then be that a relatively high level of blame explanations 
combines with anti-poverty policies, emphasizing highly selective, means-tested 
income protection, low benefit levels, and a work-fare type of reinsertion strategy 
as a way of controlling and disciplining the undeserving, allegedly irresponsible, 
and work-shy poor.’ 
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Mechanistic Explanations in the 
Social Sciences 


Introduction 


Ww is an explanation? Mainstream philosophy of science has provided 
two answers to this question. According to the traditional model, an 
explanation is an attempt to wnify a relatively broad body of phenomena 
under the umbrella of a stable set of generalizations. Its prime objective is to 
accommodate observable data within the most economical group of regu- 
larities: the larger the number of facts that can be covered by a generaliza- 
tion, the deeper the explanation will be. Explaining is covering an event with 
a law-like statement (Hempel, 1965; Kitcher, 1981, 1985, 1989). 

According to the mechanistic model, to give an account of a fact is not 
equivalent to providing a generalization, but to identifying the underlying 
causal mechanism that links the independent and the dependent variables 
(Railton, 1978, 1981; Humpreys, 1981; Salmon, 1984, 1989). In this case the 
explanatory process is achieved by opening the black box, and displaying the 
secret, internal machinery that governs the social event that is the object of 
our enquiry. The central aim is to make explicit the relation between two 
variables, reducing as much as possible the distance between each link of the 
causal chain. 

The mechanistic model has recently received special attention from many 
social scientists (Boudon, 1977, 1984; Bunge, 1996; Elster, 1982; Coleman, 
1990; van Parijs, 1981). In this article I attempt to radicalize the mechanistic 
thesis by exploring and developing the concept of sociological machines 
(Cartwright, 1999). I argue that mechanistic explanations can be rebuilt as 
instructions for setting up a true sociological machine, capable of reproduc- 
ing automatically the state of affairs that we wish to explain. The purpose of 
a sociological machine is to generate an emerging social event from a defined 
set of ‘inputs’. 
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Social sciences have made an extensive use of mechanistic explanations. 
Adam Smith, Tocqueville, Marx, Mill and Weber, among others, have 
contributed to building a rich body of mechanistic explanations accounting 
for extremely varied and complex phenomena. Obviously not all mechanistic 
explanations have reached the same degree of sophistication and development. 
In recent times, rational choice oriented scholars have given mechanistic 
explanations a new twist, elaborating extremely rich and rigorous models of 
social behaviour. Rational choice theories are, because of their very formal and 
abstract nature, outstanding candidates for mechanization. 

Mechanistic explanations have been praised for different reasons. James 
Coleman is among those sociologists who have insisted upon the advantages 
of mechanistic explanations (Coleman, 1990). 'To begin with, when we have 
a mechanistic explanation we get the feeling that we understand thoroughly 
an event: the hidden machinery that governs it becomes transparent to us. By 
having a mechanistic explanation we escape the temptation to postulate ad 
hoc hidden designs, conspiracies, or the general plan of a superior being. 
Moreover explanations that include a mechanism tend to be more stable: they 
describe the workings of an event not just at a superficial level but also in its 
underlying structure by isolating the basic rules of its organization. Last but 
not least, they offer the supplementary advantage of being parsimonioms and 
simple: by postulating very few elements we manage to account for large- 
scale, complex phenomena. Couching an explanation in mechanistic terms 
greatly improves its explanatory power. 

This article proceeds as follows. First I analyse how mechanistic expla- 
nations are organized; the emphasis will be placed on mechanistic expla- 
nations, rather than on mechanisms in themselves. Then I try to clarify the 
concept of mechanism, discussing some of the problems that it is unable to 
solve. Finally I outline the general features of a sociological machine. 


Mechanistic Explanations 


A mechanistic explanation in social sciences must fulfil two requirements: a 
causality and an intelligibility requirement (van Parijs, 1981). According to 
the former requirement, a causal regularity between two events must be 
identified. According to the latter, the process that links these two variables 
should be described. This is achieved by providing a mechanism, ie. a 
description of the rules that govern the production of the dependent variable, 
and thus the state of affairs that we wish to understand. 

Let us take an example from Robert Nozick (Nozick, 1997), that we have 
had the opportunity to explore in detail (Rios and Magni-Berton, 2003). Let 
us assume that we want to explain the emergence of anti-capitalist attitudes 
in intellectuals. Why are intellectuals generally opposed to capitalism? In 
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order to fulfil the causality requirement, we need to isolate a causal relation- 
ship. This can be done by putting forward the following hypothesis: 
education increases the chances of developing an anti-capitalist ideology. We 
have here a precise causal relationship between education and ideology vis- 
a-vis the capitalist order. This is the beginning of an explanation of intellec- 
tuals’ attitudes: since they tend to be among the better educated members of 
society, intellectuals tend to form the core opposition to a capitalist system. 
Even if this causal relationship between educational attainment and anti- 
capitalist ideology is a good starting point, we still do not understand why 
these two variables are linked in this way. We are told that education fosters 
anti-capitalism. Why not the opposite? Why is it not the case that education 
lowers mistrust of capitalist institutions? We still do not have a mechanism 
that accounts for this relationship. 

To answer these questions we must introduce the requirement of intel- 
ligibility: we must provide a mechanism that describes the process linking the 
independent variable — education — to the dependent one — anti-capitalist 
attitude. Robert Nozick suggests the following explanatory mechanism: 
education implies prolonged contact with a system of distribution of rewards 
— the school — diametrically opposed to the market distributive rules. 
Whereas school rewards are given according to a meritocratic principle, the 
market rewards are allocated on the basis of marginal contribution. Intellec- 
tuals, using the school as the normative institution of reference, find the 
market flagrantly unjust: after all, in the marketplace less deserving indi- 
viduals can receive a higher reward than worthier ones. The mechanism that 
Robert Nozick suggests is therefore based on the global opposition of two 
mutually opposed systems of reward - the school and the market. Intellec- 
tuals, generally winners in the school system, find out that the selection 
operated by the market is not sensible to scholastic performance. Thus, from 
the school to the market, intellectuals suffer a traumatic process of downward 
social mobility. 

Nozick's hypothesis could then be summarized into four theses: 


Discontinwity thesis: Markets and schools are regulated by different norma- 
tive and epistemic rules. As a consequence, they reward differently. 
Overrepresentation thesis: Intellectuals are overrepresented in the group of 

the best students. 

High expectation thesis: Good school results engender in future intellectuals 
a rich set of expectations. Due to their outstanding scholastic perform- 
ance, intellectuals feel entitled to high rewards. 

Downward mobility thesis: When they arrive on the market, intellectuals 
suffer a sharp drop in social mobility: from being the school elite they 
move to a lower echelon in society. Within the market context, bad 
students may be better rewarded than good ones. 
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Combining these four theses, Robert Nozick has provided a fully mechanis- 
tic explanation of intellectuals' anti-capitalist beliefs. The distance between 
the independent variable and the dependent one is reduced by the introduc- 
tion of a complex system of mechanisms. In the first place there is a psycho- 
logical mechanism, whereby school fosters expectations that the market 
betrays. The introduction of this psychological mechanism explains why 
intellectuals are economically frustrated. But it is not sufficient to account 
for the feeling of injustice that intellectuals seem to experience towards the 
market. Injustice is a concept with a heavy normative load: intellectuals feel 
not so much frustrated as unfairly treated by the market. 

It is for that reason that Nozick adds a cognitive mechanism. The aim of 
this second mechanism is to account for the injustice of the market in the eyes 
of the intellectual. Nozick's conjecture consists in attributing to intellectuals 
an implicit theory of justice based on scholastic merit: from their point of 
view reward should be allocated using merit, not marginal contribution, as 
the distributive criterion. And as the market does not respect this merito- 
cratic principle, the market becomes inexorably an unfair institution. 

Third, there is an ecological mechanism, meant to account for the concen- 
tration of people with anti-capitalist attitudes in intellectual milieux. Here 
Nozick uses a typical ‘invisible-hand’ explanation: good students are over- 
represented in the population of intellectuals, and — since being a good 
student is in itself linked to having an anti-capitalist ideology — intellectual 
milieux are overpopulated with individuals who are critical of the market. 

What are the epistemological functions that mechanisms usually perform 
within the explanatory process? There are in fact three different functions 
that should be mentioned: an interpretative function, an analytical function 
and an ecological function. 

The interpretative function looks to establish the direction of the causal 
relationship. In this way, to postulate a mechanism contributes to clarify the 
semantic connection between the variables in play. In a nutshell, the mechan- 
ism establishes an irreversibility restriction; it explains why a critical look at 
capitalism increases, not decreases, with education. Anti-capitalism goes up 
with education because the latter implies a prolonged and critical exposure 
to a distributive justice criterion that is diametrically opposed to those that 
rule the market. 

The function of trensparency that is sought when introducing a mechan- 
ism is evidently a maximum reduction of hysteresis between the links of the 
causal chain (Elster, 1976). Providing a mechanism amounts then to opening 
the “black box” and presenting a detailed and fine-grained reconstruction of 
the process that goes from “inputs” to ‘outputs’. The full explanation of the 
anti-capitalist ideology of intellectuals is achieved by breaking down the 
global relationship between the variables into several submechanisms. The 
final result is, inevitably, greater theoretical transparency and a maximum 
reduction of “black boxes”. 
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Mechanisms also have an analytic function. To postulate a mechanism 
implies setting a relatively stable limit to the original problem that triggered 
our research. Discovering the underlying mechanism that rules a social event 
implies closing the enquiry. You can still wonder about the explanation of 
the mechanism itself, but not about the issue that has been the starting point 
of your investigation. Coming back to Nozick's example: it is certainly 
possible to ask why winners in the school system accept more readily the 
meritocratic criterion than those who lose out do. However, the obvious aim 
of such a question is the analysis of the mechanism itself, not the emergence 
of anti-capitalist attitudes among intellectuals. 

Hypothetical, non-directly observable mechanisms provide an interpre- 
tation of the connection between the independent and the dependent 
variable, rendering highly transparent the internal workings of the event that 
we want to explain, and dosing epistemologically the enigma at the base of 
the investigation. These three fundamental functions that are played by 
mechanisms within the general economy of sociological explanations are 
certainly the reason behind the great interest that social scientists attribute to 
them (Boudon, 1984; Elster, 1982, 1989). In the next paragraph I go one step 
further. I attempt to throw some light on the notion of mechanism itself. 


The Concept of Mechanism 


In the previous section we studied the role played by mechanisms within 
sociological explanations. We now focus attention on the very notion of 
mechanism. So far, we know that mechanisms are essential elements that fulfil 
precise functions within the economy of social explanation. Many social 
scientists and philosophers have carefully studied these functions. The 
concept of mechanism has not however received the same attention as mech- 
anistic explanations. We endeavour to tackle this problem in some detail here. 

What is a mechanism? Jon Elster offers an interesting analysis of this 
concept (Elster, 1989, 1998): 


1. Mechanisms are opposed to laws. À law establishes a set of conditions 
that, given certain circumstances, triggers a determined effect. Mechan- 
isms cannot be analysed as law-like statements because they lack clear 
initial conditions. A good example of a mechanism would be the follow- 
ing: often when somebody wishes something to be true he or she ends 
up believing that it is. We can identify this mechanism on many occasions 
in ordinary life but we cannot establish the conditions when it will 
appear. In this sense it is impossible to build a mechanism with a law- 
like format. 

2. Mechanisms lack predictive power. They serve only to explain an event 
after it has occurred. It is precisely because it is impossible to isolate 
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clearly the conditions under which they will be triggered that mechan- 
isms cannot yield predictions. It is possible to make an event intelligible 
in the light of a hypothetical mechanism but only post hoc, we cannot 
predict ex ante when the mechanism will come into function. 

3. Precisely because of (1) and (2), mechanisms are surrounded by strong 
indeterminacy. It is not possible to determine clearly the conditions 
under which they apply, or to isolate the predictive content that they 
carry. A direct consequence of this indeterminacy is the fact — suggested 
by Elster — that they usually come in pairs (Elster, 1998). Just as there 
are cases of wishful thinking we also have the exact opposite case of adap- 
tative preferences (Elster, 1983). This dualism is a direct consequence of 
the radical indeterminacy of mechanisms. 


This rather tight characterization of the concept needs some commentary. 
Mechanisms have three characteristics: (1) they are prominently conjectural; 
(2) they imply the existence of different levels of organization; and (3) they 
provide a link between description and theory. First of all mechanisms are 
hypothetical, not directly observable devices. They are inferred from the 
external behaviour of an object or from the observable qualities of an event. 
The same event can be explained by an infinite number of mechanisms. This 
is the reason by which it is possible in general to offer a good variety of candi- 
dates for explaining the same state of affairs. 

Second, mechanisms rest on the supposition that the state of affairs to be 
explained is the result of a composition of micro-elements belonging to a 
lower organizational level. To postulate a mechanism implies that the state 
of affairs to be explained is structurally complex. An explanation through 
mechanism supposes some kind of high-level emergence. In other words, 
where there is no interaction between micro-elements it is not possible to 
provide a mechanism (Bunge, 1996). Explanation by mechanisms is not avail- 
able where all components belong to the same organizational level. From this 
derives an important philosophical consequence: if by methodological 
holism we understand accounting for social phenomena through other social 
phenomena of the same level — proscribing any reference to elements from a 
less complex organizational level — then it is impossible to propose an expla- 
nation by way of mechanisms within a holistic framework. 

James Coleman must be credited with having insisted on the importance 
of mechanisms as bridges between micro- and macro-properties of social 
systems (Coleman, 1990). Mechanisms establish a connection between both 
levels of organization of reality and they provide greater stability to the 
proposed explanations. However, it is important to bear in mind that the 
concept of mechanism is not just equivalent to aggregation. Let us look at 
Nozick's eloquent example: when he explains the process through which 
intellectuals end up opposing capitalism, he describes cognitive and 
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psychological mechanisms that go beyond simple aggregation processes. 
True: anti-capitalist feelings concentrate in intellectual milieux by a process 
of simple aggregation. But the reasons that mobilize intellectuals to denounce 
capitalism stem from a more complex set of motivational mechanisms. 

It might be useful to introduce here the distinction between narrow 
mechanisms and broad mechanisms. Narrow mechanisms describe patterns 
of aggregation that can come in different formats — simple composition, side- 
effects, etc. Broad mechanisms on the other hand refer to a causal framework 
— be it psychological, cognitive or ecological — underlying a given form of 
behaviour. The theory of relative deprivation (Runciman, 1966) and most of 
Elster's research (Elster, 1983) are excellent examples of the concept of broad 
mechanisms. 

Special attention is due here to rational choice theory as it contains both 
types of mechanisms — broad and narrow - in a highly abstract format. On 
the one hand, it has precise narrow mechanisms — composition, side-effects, 
byproducts, etc. — and on the other hand, there is at least one broad mechan- 
ism — rationality of choice. These two mechanisms have a machine-like struc- 
ture: by following precise computations a large-scale social event can be 
generated. It is this highly formal character that makes rational choice theory 
a first-class candidate for implementation in a sociological machine. 

Third, the concept of mechanism comes between simple descriptions and 
theories. It stands above simple descriptions in that it provides a causal 
framework that on principle can be visualized in different contexts and situ- 
ations (Elster, 1983; Boudon, 1984). But it is less general than a true theory. 
For this reason it does not permit to make precise predictions valid in clearly 
specified conditions. Thanks to the notion of mechanism — and that of socio- 
logical machines — new paths can be opened in the development of the 
medium-range theories that Merton talked about (Merton, 1957). Those two 
concepts bridge the gap between general theory and observable reality. 

The distinction between mechanisms and simple descriptions is a funda- 
mental one. Descriptions refer to a localized event, set in time and space. 
Mechanisms are an abstract framework that can be implemented in different 
social contexts. The concept of mechanism was first put forward by some 
social scientists who wanted to restrict the proliferation of simple descrip- 
tions lacking any clear laying out of the internal organization of events. 
Undoubtedly there is a normative objective behind this proposal: to demand 
a mechanism is to impose epistemological limits to what is supposed to be a 
legitimate sociological explanation. It is in fact a constraint on the scope of 
possible explanations: it is meant to impose a theoretical requirement that 
will force sociologists to present at least in a schematic and elemental way 
the internal structure governing social phenomena. 

Do mechanisms fulfil the normative objective that their defenders seem 
to ascribe to them? Are mechanisms able to discriminate between powerful 
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explanations and simple descriptions? Although it is true that demanding a 
mechanism seems to eliminate a good number of descriptions that say little 
or nothing about the workings of a social event, just having a mechanism is 
still not enough. Having a mechanism is too weak a requirement. This is 
where the notion of sociological machine comes in, imposing stronger 
restrictions to the range of possible social explanations. Let us look for 
example at the concept of ‘habitus’ (Bourdieu, 1980). Is it truly a mechanism 
or is it a simple description? It is difficult to say. It would seem that when 
we use the concept of ‘habitus’ to explain a social phenomenon we are doing 
more than offering a simple description of facts since — insofar as it is a behav- 
iour regulating abstract principle — it refers to an underlying reality, a regu- 
lating principle that seems to transcend the simple description of facts or 
events. However, could we say that Bourdieu's notion of ‘habitus’ is a true 
mechanism? A positive answer to this question is far from being obvious. 
What does this mechanism consist of exactly? The problem is that the notion 
of mechanism is in itself excessively vague to provide a straightforward 
answer to this question. Later on we see that the concept of sociological 
machines establishes further fine-grained criteria to force the sociologist to 
set clearly the rules governing a social event. It is doubtful that Bourdieu's 
notion of ‘habitus’ could pass this mechanistic test successfully. 

Vagueness is not the only deficiency in the concept of mechanism. A 
supplementary problem comes from the ad hoc character of mechanisms. To 
demand that our sociological explanations have at least one underlying causal 
framework that accounts for manifest behaviour is visibly insufficient. But 
when we have more highly formalized mechanisms, with a more developed 
and precise machine-like structure — such as rational choice theory — the 
undesirable effects of ad hoc theorizing are considerably reduced. The more 
our explanations are couched in machine-like terms, the more we are able to 
dispel the opportunistic features of social explanations. 

These two drawbacks — the ad hoc character and the vagueness of 
mechanisms — impose severe reservations on the use of the concept. It is true 
that mechanisms offer a greater level of generality than simple descriptions, 
and it is also true that this is welcomed, but it is not at all clear that the concept 
of mechanism can rebuild our best explanations in the social sciences. Our 
more powerful explanations do pass a stricter test than the one set by the 
presence of a mechanism: they are able to be implemented in a sociological 
machine. Admittedly this is often difficult but certainly it is not impossible. 


From Mechanism to Machine 


Mechanisms should be understood as instructions for building true socio- 
logical machines. To describe a mechanism is, therefore, to describe a definite 
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set of parameters that causally control an event. A sociological machine is the 
specification of those parameters: it implements a set of rules in a device 
whose main objective is to simulate or reproduce the event that we want to 
explain. It is in effect an automatic, mechanical and autonomous way of 
treating information where the specific matter of the pieces that make the 
device up can be quite different in nature. The material structure of the device 
is completely irrelevant and its properties do not need to be isomorphic with 
those of the entities to be explained. In other words, to build a sociological 
machine is to create a device that is capable to reproduce artificially a social 
event. 

The task of machines is to calculate contextual variations, isolate those 
that must be processed, and proceed to the transformation of “inputs” into 
‘outputs’. There are three conditions that should be met to obtain this result: 
(1) the environment should allow for variations; (2) the machine should have 
an internal device establishing which properties of the environment are to be 
dealt with; and (3) a set of interpretative standards should be established in 
order to connect the semantic rules of the machine to the physical features 
of the environment that are to be selected. 

The physical properties of the stimulus can be varied; they can be actions, 
behaviour, physical states, etc. There is no ontological limit to the type of 
stimuli that could be used as ‘inputs’ and fed into the machine. Any ecological 
property can, in principle, be relevant to set the machine in motion. What is 
important is that it will not be set in motion if the initial conditions, i.e. the 
relevant stimuli, are not present. 

Two types of rules are involved in the process. First there is a set of trans- 
formation rules. Given certain ‘input’ the sociological machine must trans- 
form it into a certain ‘output’; and this change takes place thanks to the 
internal transformation rules of the machine. Second, there are pertinence 
rules. The main problem of any mechanical device set up to manipulate infor- 
mation is one of target recognition — that is, of isolating the properties of the 
‘inputs’ that should be transformed. Any system must avoid both being 
excessively liberal and excessively restrictive; it must not let through objects 
lacking the relevant property, nor screen those that do possess it. To function 
correctly the machine must then have a set of rules of pertinence that deter- 
mine the characteristics or properties of the objects in the environment that 
are to be filtered. 

The format of the rules of pertinence can vary from case to case. Any 
property without restriction can be selected as relevant. The world of mech- 
anistic treatment is epistemologically flexible. Therefore the rules of perti- 
nence can be based on physical, syntactic or semantic features. The only 
limitation is that the properties in question should be sufficiently precise to 
trigger the whole process. 

The best way to visualize what is a machine is to take an example. For a 
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long time biologists wondered how termites managed to build their termite 
nests. How is it possible that such tiny animals could manage to cooperate 
with their peers to build a grand work like a termite tower? How do they 
manage to combine efforts to a common end? How do termites decide where 
the tower is to be placed? The enormous complexity of the result achieved 
by the atomized effort of a multitude of termites makes one think that there 
must be some agreement or plan guiding the insects in their magnificent 
architectural work. However, the main difficulty of this type of hypothesis 
is that no evidence of such an agreement has been found by the specialists. 
On the other hand it is risky, to say the least, to attribute to termites some 
kind of superior intelligence that allows them to draw a plan and then to 
accomplish it collectively. 

However, previous agreement is not the only explanatory strategy at 
hand. There is at least an alternative conjecture. Resnick suggests an extra- 
ordinary hypothesis to account for the building of the termite tower in a 
simple and elegant way, and without supposing a predetermined plan or 
agreement, or even less a superior mind guiding the behaviour of the whole 
group of termites (Resnick, 1997). It is in fact a mechanistic explanation based 
on massive decentralized processes: each termite does an extremely simple 
action, which when combined with the identical actions of its peers, produces 
automatically an absolutely extraordinary global result. The key to the expla- 
nation resides in breaking down the phenomenon to its essential pieces: each 
termite has to do a very simple action that endlessly repeated by all the 
termites will in the end produce the termite tower. None of the termites is 
looking to build the termite tower; they are each doing a small-scale, 
insignificant action that will lead to a collective, unintended result: the 
termite tower. 

Resnick's explanation goes as follows: let us assume that we build a 
computer program to simulate the behaviour of a group of termites. First we 
create 10 termites. We then spread on the screen 100 grains of sand. We now 
want the termites to pick up the grains of sand and pile them up somewhere 
to create the termite tower. To do that we implement two rules for the 
termites: 

Rule 1: if you are a termite and have a grain of sand on you, place it on 
another grain of sand. 

Rule 2: if you do not have a grain of sand, find one. 

Resnick argues that these two rules — given sufficient time — are enough 
to generate the termite tower. If he is right, then the termites manage to build 
their tower in a mechanical way and their architectural work can be easily 
implemented in a machine equipped with those rules. 

Is he right? Can termites build a termite tower using these two rules 
alone? At first glance the answer seems to be in the negative because, after 
all, each time a termite places its grain of sand on top of another, a different 
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termite might knock it over. If that happens then the tower does not get built 
except by mere chance. in order to test this hypothesis Resnick sets the afore- 
mentioned program to work and finds that in fact the termite tower does get 
built — all the grains of sand end up on top of one another! 

The explanation for this surprising phenomenon is extremely simple. Let 
us assume that there are 10 termites in our program and 100 grains of sand. 
The first termite gets going, looks for a grain of sand — number 100 for 
example — places it on the grain immediately next to it — number 99 let us 
say. This simple operation produces a drastic ecological change: before the 
termite did this move there were 100 possible places to build the termite 
tower on, now there are only 99. Whatever the next termite does, it will have 
to place its grain of sand on top of another and the number of potential places 
will be — in the worst of cases — still 99, because otherwise one of the rules 
will have been broken. This means that even if the next termite separates the 
two grains of sand that the previous one piled up, it will have to put down 
its own grain of sand on another grain of sand. We will never be back to the 
situation where there were 100 places to build the termite tower. The idea is 
that given time the termite tower will inevitably get built. 

At this stage of the argument a clarification must be made. Resnick's 
model is not sufficiently clear to throw light on the difference between perti- 
nence rules and transformation rules. Where are the pertinence rules in 
Resnick's model? All the termites recognize the grains of sand. The reason is 
easy to see. There are no pertinence rules in Resnick's model simply because 
the termites only find grains of sand on the screen. If as well as sand the screen 
had bushes or stones, then it would have been indispensable to implement a 
pertinence rule that allowed termites to separate and filter those objects in 
the environment that are useful for the construction of the termite tower — 
the grains of sand — from those that are definitely useless — bushes and stones. 

This elegant explanation postulates an “invisible hand” process to account 
for what seemed to be crying out for an intentional interpretation. The simple 
interaction of micro-elements — the termites — guided by precise but blind 
rules produces a global order without being necessary to postulate previous 
agreement, a superior intelligence or a collective plan. 

Important conclusions can be drawn from this model. First, Resnick's 
explanation shows paradigmatically how a machine alters the environment 
establishing changes that can in their turn determine further tasks for the 
machine. By ecologically modifying the context each termite alters the space 
of possibilities for the other termites, and even its own future actions. It is 
not so much that termites build a termite tower by cboosing a place but rather 
they randomly eliminate places where the termite tower could eventually be 
built. Their task is negative rather than positive. 

And yet this is not the most important corollary resulting from Resnick's 
model. The core of the problem is elsewhere. His model shows clearly that 
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the notion of machine does not belong only to sociology or economics but 
rather that it is a tool that can find application outside the field of social 
sciences. In the same way as standard deviation could be used in any field of 
science, a machine is a conceptual tool with interdisciplinary validity: 
anywhere a problem of complexity takes place — and social sciences are just 
one case among others — the concept of a machine has an important role to 
play. 

What is the epistemological role of a sociological machine? We said at 
the beginning that introducing a mechanism implies setting restrictions to the 
kind of explanations that are possible. A mechanism describes the rules 
governing an event without specifying their conditions of application. The 
machine implements these rules in an artificial environment where the initial 
conditions have been idealized. This is the reason that explains why, unlike 
a simple mechanism which only functions ex post, sociological machines are 
capable of throwing out ex ante predictions. In a way the machine makes 
effective and operative the formal rules provided by the mechanism. 

It is extremely important to understand thoroughly the relationship 
between mechanism and machine. The machine presupposes the existence of 
a mechanism because the machine itself implies the existence of events that 
are governed by rwles. But it is possible however to have a mechanism 
without having yet a sociological machine. What we have then is a frame- 
work of general rules regulating an event, without having the means to imple- 
ment them or specify them in a machine. 

There is a supplementary corollary to all this, which we must mention 
explicitly. A mechanism does not determine the nature of a sociological 
machine. The specific characteristics of a machine cannot be inferred from 
the mechanism. Consequently a mechanism can be implemented in multiple 
sociological machines. 

Without mechanisms we cannot have sociological machines. This is why 
'thick descriptions! à la Geertz cannot be implemented in a sociological 
machine (Geertz, 1973). This impossibility is the direct consequence of the 
fact that those explanations have no rules and without rules it is not possible 
to set up a machine. This does not mean, of course, that “thick descriptions” 
must be abandoned; we simply maintain that they cannot be mechanized. 
Whether or not they constitute legitimate theoretical devices is an open 
question that we do not go into in this article. We are merely saying that there 
is no room for them in a mechanistic programme. 

What are the epistemological functions of sociological machines? The 
first one is metaphysical: any mechanism must be able to be implemented in 
a given environment. Social facts are fundamentally the result of massive 
parallel interaction between micro-elements. A sociological machine allows 
simulating — in a real though idealized environment — how these interactions 
produce the emergent social event that we wanted to explain. 
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The second function is a methodological one: building a sociological 
machine helps to test the validity of a hypothesis — by idealizing the environ- 
ment and the initial conditions of an explanation, a machine silences the noise 
of the real world avoiding interference and distortion. In that sense its 
importance is quite considerable; it establishes a bridge between general 
theory and the real world contributing to a first control of the explanatory 
hypothesis in a stylized context where distortions are controlled. The silenc- 
ing of the noise that takes place when a sociological machine is implemented 
is a way of activating ceteris paribus clauses in a given environment. 

Third, there is a hexristic function. The results obtained by the machine 
can go further than we expected at the beginning of our investigation pushing 
us to build new hypotheses or to refine existing ones in order to account for 
anomalies or irregularities. By combining a huge mass of events, the machine 
is potentially able to provide unforeseen new results and data. In this way, it 
is not only important as a hypothesis-testing device, but also as a source of 


new conjectures. 


Conclusion 


We have reached the end of our journey. Our presentation has explored some 
questions relative to mechanistic explanations in the social sciences. We main- 
tained that mechanisms are an indispensable ingredient for the construction 
of sociological machines. We also said that the notion of sociological 
machines is more efficient than that of mechanism to distinguish, among the 
explanatory candidates, those that consist in mere descriptions from those 
that have a more general scope. Last but not least, we tried to outline the 
structure and functioning of sociological machines by providing a concrete 
example that allowed us to get a better understanding of the deep logic of 
this theoretical tool. 

There now remains only one observation to be made. An important 
philosophical consequence - that has only been touched on in passing in this 
text — is that the notion of sociological machine throws new arrows at the 
philosophical bow of those who advocate greater continuity between natural 
and social sciences. Thanks to the notion of sociological machine we can 
account for a level of organization — abstract and formal — that is not found 
only in the social sciences but also in any scientific discipline that deals with 
the problem of complexity. If the concept of sociological machine can be 
applied to social as well as to biological behaviour, the gap between one and 
the other may be considerably reduced. Evidently this is a line of argument 
that should be further explored. It has not been our intention to deal with this 
issue here; we have only attempted to show how the concept of a sociological 
machine can extend and deepen some aspects of mechanistic reasoning. 
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Evidently it is not always possible to build a sociological machine. Our 
knowledge of the social world is often extremely limited or muddled. 
Perhaps there are even aspects of social reality that resist mechanization — for 
example the internal point of view of an actor, his or her immersion in a given 
social atmosphere, etc., do not seem to be possible to reconstruct in machine- 
like terms. The sceptical intuition that many sociologists seem to have regard- 
ing mechanistic explanations may come from a deep understanding of these 
difficulties. This is why even though mechanistic explanations are increas- 
ingly important in advanced social sciences they are still controversial. The 
search for mechanization seems to be, however, an ideal worth taking a 
chance on. Whether that objective is possible and not unrealistic will depend 
on the talent and the imagination of social scientists. In this text we have only 
tried to illuminate certain conceptual aspects of the problem, reviewing the 
literature on the subject but without venturing any forecasts on the possible 
success of such a programme. 


Note 


Thanks to Steven Lukes, Raul Magni-Berton, Elvire Perrin and Paulo Sousa for 
helpful comments on an earlier version of this article. 
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At the turn of the 21st century it has become evident that some universal 
sociological theory that will serve to solve all the kinds of problem that 
contemporary sociological knowledge is faced with is hardly possible. The 
methodological pluralism that is widely practised in the social sciences 
implies a battlefield of different and often opposing methodological 
approaches, each of which allows us to deal with a specific range of problems. 

Nevertheless, there is a drive towards synthesis in the humanities based 
on the necessity of taking into consideration both objective formations and 
the subjectivity of social action. Adherents of a single theory agree on the 
distinction between ‘structural’ and ‘action’ approaches to social analysis and 
the need to overcome the contradictions that accompany the choice of either 
the first or the second perspective. As is well known, the first approach, 
presented within structural functionalism, conflict theory and exchange 
theory, implies the notion of society as an objective reality existing before 
and beyond the individual. This reality consists of social facts that are the 
totality of imperative rules organizing individual action. The latter is minor 
and subordinate to them. 

By contrast, the subjective vision of social structure embodied in theories 
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of symbolic interactionism, phenomenological sociology and ethnomethod- 
ology emphasizes the process of producing, reproducing and changing social 
structures through human activities and communication. The main point 
here is individual action and behaviour. Sometimes, however, this causes a 
loss of the very notion of social structure, as the process of producing it 
appears to be of greater value. 

Seen against this background, Sociology of tbe Arts is a fine contribution 
to the area of art studies — and sociology in general — as it deploys the whole 
‘battlefield’ to a reader. It encompasses a wide range of approaches and 
subjects that can be topics of sociological enquiry in this, quite problematic, 
area, thus presenting a clear voice in defence of scientific pluralism. The 
author asserts that art is best studied holistically. The question of whether 
one perspective is “better” than another is just a question of a scholar's own 
preferences and aims, while, brought together, they greatly add to each other, 
constituting a mosaic picture of the field. 

The book shows how art is inscribed in society by considering both 
objective connections and formations, and contemporary understandings of 
such disputable notions as genius, creativity, aesthetic value, expressive 
content and the creation of meaning. All of these notions are considered as 
socially constructed ideas dependent on a wide historical context, which have 
real consequences in the social world and are thus amenable to sociological 
analysis. 

Art studies are often concentrated on either production or consumption 
processes. Besides, sociologists very often prefer to deal with those structural 
aspects of art that are characteristic of the empirical tradition and focus 
entirely on aspects of the organization and consumption of artistic products, 
the market and social institutions, while the subjective factors can easily be 
omitted as being worthless or inappropriate topics. This limitation results 
from a lack of sociological sources that allow us to work out the criteria for 
estimating the aesthetic and expressive value of an art object, and the meaning 
of it. Concentrating on production implies a lack of interest in decoding 
artworks and finding their hidden meanings as a reflection of society. The 
positivist nature of this approach, as has been noticed, might produce an 
elimination of “culture” from the sociology of culture; but focusing on the 
content of the cultural product runs the risk of taking “sociology” out of soci- 
ology (p. 81). The book raises the question of how to avoid both extremes. 

The author starts by discussing reflection and shaping approaches to the 
relationship between art and society. Both approaches, she argues, have been 
important ways of examining society but they are incapable of presenting the 
complexity of the subject. The links between art and society can never be 
direct because they are mediated by creators of art, on the one hand, and 
receivers of art on the other. So she draws on the notion of the cultural 
diamond first introduced by W. Griswold. The cultural diamond is a model 
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of understanding art phenomenon through analysis of the production and 
consumption processes by which it exists, and, correspondingly, the roles of 
creators, producers, distributors and consumers. Production approaches 
examine how artistic conventions and constraints and production techniques 
affect the content of artwork, and how the distribution system filters cultural 
products, thus determining which of them should reach the audience. Such 
approaches analyse the role of both business and non-profit organizations in 
art production, delivery and protection, observing, particularly, that the 
former, being at the centre of distribution of arts, do not deliberately quash 
creativity and innovation since they are the source of industrial value, but 
they, nevertheless, compromise them in many ways. In the art world, racism, 
sexism and ageism are as prevalent as in wider society. 

Approaches to the second side of the cultural diamond — the consump- 
tion of art — are based on the idea that audiences are the key to understand- 
ing art, since the meanings they take from it and the ways they use it depend 
on the consumer, not the creator. It is suggested that the meaning taken from 
art and the type of art chosen for consumption depend on the consumers' 
background and social networks. Art is considered to be a powerful means 
of creating social boundaries (‘high art is power”, p. 240) on the basis of taste 
and aesthetic choice, by indicating the division between high” and low” 
culture. The book provides case studies of artworks from both poles of 
culture — fine arts (theatre, dance, opera, etc.) and popular culture (pop music, 
advertising, movies, pulp fiction, etc.). 

Drawing on the art itself, the author examines textual approaches to the 
analysis of artworks, concluding that meaning is created by conventions and 
cannot be separated either from the audience and its presuppositions, or from 
texts and their structures. Art is embedded in society and the heuristic and 
theoretical separation of art, creator, consumer and society is, of course, not 
possible in life. Exploring either production or consumption of the art, 
researchers mostly concentrate on social conditions; focusing on the art itself 
usually takes it away from the social context. So, exploring the complex inter- 
penetration of art and society might be seen as one of the main goals of 
research in the sociology of art. 

Indeed, within a work of art and the way it is perceived both social and 
individual representational forms can be found. In my opinion, the synthetic 
vision of art as a phenomenon provided by this book corresponds to a certain 
extent with the description of the total social fact proposed by C. Lévi- 
Strauss. According to him, the total social fact has three dimensions. Every 
social aspect, such as family, technical, aesthetic, economic, religious or 
whatever, is embodied, first, in individual human history and, second, in the 
‘anthropology’, i.e. an interpretation system simultaneously allowing for the 
physical, physiological, psychical and sociological aspects of all forms of 
human behaviour. Its investigation, therefore, involves combining the 
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sociological dimension and its synchronic aspects along with the historical 
(diachronic) and physic-psychological dimensions. 

Each psychological phenomenon should also be considered as a socio- 
logical one. The psychological is itself social because only in the social, 
namely in language, does it find its sense. Diverse moments of individual 
human history, different ways of physical expression can only obtain global 
value as part of a total social fact expressed through the particular experience 
of specific people, the individual experience of each representative. 

On the other hand, the proof of the social can only be psychological. 
The meaning and function of any social institution or any modality of the 
social, and the aesthetic as well, can never be understood completely without 
revealing its influence on the individual mind in the form of a certain feeling. 
Hence, the intertwining of the psychical and social comes from the fact that 
the psychical appears to be a simple signifying element for the extensive 
symbolic system as well as a means of verifying a certain social reality. So, 
this might provide a background context for studying art in its totality, as a 
total social fact. 

Turning to the second work under review, Higb-Pop is a collection of 
detailed case studies aiming at analysing the integration of high art within 
popular culture. Suggesting that the relationship between high art and 
popular culture is undergoing deep transformation, the book is in fact 
describing the transformation of the whole way of life in the contemporary 
world. The book explores how “taste”, both popular or elite, is constructed 
and recognized as such in contemporary cultures and the type of knowledge 
it involves. Here, taste is one of the main points of reflection on changes in 
social identity mechanisms that can be traced in diverse cultural phenomena, 
such as literature, opera, television, interior design and museum exhibitions. 

It is suggested by one author that the division between high and low 
cultural forms is historically situated. So is the aesthetic, which can hardly be 
considered as being universal or transcendental because it always depends on 
the material circumstances and general historical context. To enhance their 
status, powerful groups asserted that certain forms of art require special 
education and knowledge to appreciate them. It can be well seen in the 
example of opera, which, before again becoming available for consumption 
by both elite and popular culture, “was transformed from entertainment 
enjoyed by many into Cwltwre to be appreciated by the few” (p. 37). This 
implied a particular way of seeing opera and, correspondingly, a certain type 
of knowledge. 

Drawing on Bourdieu's theory and his notion of distinction allows taste 
to be defined as the basis of cultural capital involving knowledge about high 
art and culture, a high degree of sophistication, and know-how. Members of 
upper classes recognize each other by their tastes thus maintaining invisible 
boundaries between them and lower classes. The museum experience study 
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shows the relevance of this theory, proving that the fundamental knowledge 
necessary for appreciation cannot be acquired in the museum itself but 
depends upon the visitor's background and education, which makes this 
experience remain an alienating one for many. In capitalist society, the author 
argues, cultural institutions are designed as if to inflict the wounds of class, 
either reinforcing the sense of middle-class identity, or bringing feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy to people. 

In spite of the great sacralization of culture that began in the latter half of 
the 19th century, another author insists, there were important precedents for 
the convergence of high culture museum experience and consumer experience 
in the beginning of the 20th century, and these must be used to acquire better 
understanding of contemporary cases. However, nowadays convergence of 
the “genuine” aesthetic and the commercial has become a characteristic of 
everyday life. It occurs through “on the one hand, the commercial branding 
of aesthetic goods, and, on the other, the aesthetic valorisation of commercial 
goods' (p. 9). How does the phenomenon of high-pop reflect and influence 
modes of life and identity formation now that the exuberant acquisition of 
commodities has become inseparable from the latter? 

Previously, highbrow, middlebrow or lowbrow culture could be charac- 
terized in terms of homogeneous characteristics such as age, race, gender and 
economic class. High-pop defies such definite boundaries. À massive increase 
in the volume of production of goods that were once the stuff of elite cultural 
pleasures coincides with a proliferation of the audience capable of consum- 
ing them. This happens due to the expansion of the system of branding, 
changes in product delivery systems and the ‘enormous information base’ 
available through the mass media. Overwhelming mass media information 
flow makes available knowledge that previously could be obtained only by 
the few. A good example is provided by analysing the evolution of the tele- 
vision food programmes. This shows how the exclusive experience of haute 
cuisine, previously accessible only to a very particular audience, has become 
much more widely available since the media have made the chefs into national 
celebrities. Now people can know the celebrity chef's cuisine simply by 
watching television or doing it themselves with cookbooks. An important 
moment here is that in spite of the feeling that fine food will never be 
prepared properly and perfectly at home, the search is a great pleasure in 
itself. This moment is both characteristic and necessary for dynamic 
consumerism as the philosophy of taste it legitimates “the search for pleasure 
as good in itself” (p. 26), but, at the same time, it provides accessibility to 
rarefied pleasure, previously the pleasure of elites. It generally means the 
desacralization of culture, so that now genuine aesthetic experience and such 
things as good design, designer fashion, haute cuisine and grand opera are 
still apart but desirable and thoroughly accessible. 

Acquisition of taste is a matter of proper education, or self-education. 
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However, within high-pop culture knowledge has to be found not in the 
academy but in various forms of popular culture that provide information 
on how to make informed personalized choices out of the sea of consump- 
tion options. For example, the self-education process animates a particular 
type of reading, which begins with the promise made in all types of book 
advertising to provide lessons in cultural literacy outside the academy. 

The ideology of taste implies that the agency of taste serves to assert the 
personal, which is cultivated within contemporary culture, so that a 
consumer can demonstrate their own apartness, creativity and individualism. 
Reassertion and cultivation of the personal operate simultaneously at all 
levels of communication, at the levels of the author, performer and viewer, 
for example in all kinds of blockbuster adaptations. Film adaptations of 
classic literature, in this way, always involve loss — loss of text, history, rele- 
vancy, meaning. They present themselves as ‘all-encompassing personaliza- 
tion” in the circuit of performativity with a viewer co-participating 
somewhere between critic and performer, selecting, measuring, comparing 
different versions of the adaptation. A cult of the personal is expressed, 
among other things, in the ever-present demand for the unique and, corre- 
spondingly, in a constant stream of “unique” products with a short life-span. 
Under these circumstances, personal taste appears to be an explicit value of 
“consumer education” which takes self-cultivation as the ultimate priority. 

On the other hand, while it is suggested in this book that the social 
subject's choice, whether it concerns home arrangement, books, food or any 
other objects, is usually subject to the performative and creative nature of 
taste, so that “an active performance of living tastefully” may occur, it is also 
argued that this choice is at least as much a matter of style as it is of taste. 
Perhaps taste itself has become a matter of style. Individual/group styliza- 
tion arises through the need to demonstrate taste distinctions as a way of . 
establishing identity. But a contemporary person deals with images, not with 
objects. Any object presented in the market no longer articulates its own 
content or is understood in terms of the quality of the body of a product. 
Rather, it presents itself in the terms of its performance of an image, a means 
of communication. It possesses an ‘imaginary significance’ as it is bearing a 
brand name which is necessary to evoke a recognition effect in consumers. 
There is a set of meanings and values attached to a standardized product that 
create its image and generate desire in a consumer and provide a reflection of 
the buyer's self-image. The objects signify exclusivity, power and knowledge, 
thus making “information, operationality and technique” take the place of 
“education, reflexivity and taste” (p. 219) in the mediation of our relationship 
with objective culture. In this way, lifestyle, forcing itself upon people, is 
becoming the main factor of social differentiation. 

Thus, defining what the notion of popular culture means at the begin- 
ning of the 21st century, exploring its nature and the mechanisms that are 
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deployed in the drive towards globalization, the drive towards the maximum 
personalization of space, and the virtualization of social practices, the book 
articulates the change in the nature of social interactions and how this change 
influences the formation of social identity. 

Desacralization of culture means the availability of what was previously 
prohibited or difficult to access; it also means the total ‘aesthetization’ of 
popular culture, which has not internalized the dissonance characteristic of 
art in the 20th century. Here, I do agree with G. Vattimo, who points out 
that the absence of any conflictedness in the situation of universal aestheti- 
zation is just a result of the market's needs. Survival in the market system 
depends on the excellence of the product to be promoted. But this excellence 
relates not to the product itself but to the complex of images ‘reflecting’ the 
self-image of the consumer. In other words, these images are being thrust on 
an individual thus abolishing any personal responsibility for one's thoughts 
and decisions, the drama of choice. The more intensive the desire for self- 
realization through consumption is, the less the personal/individual can 
appear on the surface. Originality and marginality have become a fashion 
nowadays, paradoxically embodying the problem of the universal. Anything 
original (and marginal as well) can hardly remain with such a status in the 
era of the instantaneous dissemination of information. It immediately 
becomes a commonplace and stops functioning as original and new. 

Popular culture, and the high-pop phenomenon, created and delivered 
by the mass media are subject to the economy. This inscribes individuals into 
the consumption society through the stock-broking of pleasures. They have 
nothing left except buying, i.e. fulfilling commodity-informed desires. New 
needs, which are not natural but aesthetic, are being created artificially by the 
overproduction of goods for the very purpose of satisfying them. This also 
means a crisis of overproduction of pleasures, satiation, when the main 
problem appears to be an absence of meaning. 

The two books described so far are concerned with sociological models 
involving consideration of art, and the correlation of art and popular culture. 
They explore, in particular, the aesthetic in its relationship to consumer 
culture, emphasizing the broader social context in which the aesthetic 
operates and considering aesthetic evaluation as a specific means of social 
differentiation. Art «nd Thought presents another mode of considering the 
aesthetic theme — the aesthetic is explored here as the means of mediating the 
relationship between the senses and thought, embodied in art. It aims at 
blurring the boundaries between art history and philosophy and testing out 
how philosophical concerns — ethical, aesthetical, epistemological — can be 
used and reflected in the practice of art history. 

The discussion concerns how different sets of philosophical frameworks 
inform the perception and understanding of art objects, involving philo- 
sophical systems and theories of a wide range of thinkers, such as Aristotle, 
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Descartes, Kant, Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty, Lacan and Kristeva. The book 
covers a wide rage of problems that might arise in considering the gap 
between an artwork — a visual image and a certain sense, feeling and bodily 
experience that it brings — and language or thought, the ethics of looking, the 
creation of meaning. 

The opening essay (by Thomas Puttfarken) shows the fundamental simi- 
larity between painting and poetry that prevailed in the Renaissance. The 
author challenges two competing and problematic approaches to the 
interpretation of Titian's paintings as being either high-minded Christian 
allegory or high-class soft porn. The author argues that Aristotle's poetics 
influenced Titian and led him to invent a dramatic form of tragic painting in 
such a way that it elicits contradictions between the seductive artistry of the 
painted scene and the revelation of a moral truth. Eros in these paintings sets 
in motion the tragic development of the scene and at the same time keeps the 
male viewer profoundly involved in that development. The inner responses 
of fear, pity or horror are activated and sustained for more than just one 
moment by the heightened erotic sense of the viewer. 

In the next article Jay Berstein makes the crucial point that the division 
between mind and body, between discursive thought and sensual experience, 
is still current, making our reception of art problematic. The author draws 
on two images symbolizing two different models of knowledge. These are a 
piece of wax referring to Descartes’ Second Meditation experience and 
suggesting that an object is not something available to sense but an ideal 
mathematical construction, and the brick walls depicted in the paintings of 
Pieter de Hooch. The first one, as a fable of modernity’, contradicts the 
second that is seen as a rendering of a wholly secular everydayness, of a world 
that is properly knowable through the senses and thus sufficient in itself. The 
question here is about the separation and gap between the world of sound, 
touch and feeling that we live in every moment and the exactitudes of 
scientific explanation. In this way, Dutch art is a challenge to the claims of 
Cartesian Enlightenment. 

The next article on “Kant and the Aesthetic Imagination” by Michael 
Podro shows how this gap can be closed through the experience of the 
beautiful as proposed by Kant in his Critique of Judgement. The author 
considers how aesthetic judgement is imbued with a sense of the mind's inde- 
pendence. He argues that aesthetic satisfaction has a double nature as it 
connects sensuous pleasure to mental capacity making a viewer enjoy the 
way the object fits to the mind's constructive activity. He alludes to the sense 
of gesture as developed by Merleau-Ponty, concluding that a work of art is 
made up of gestures and the context into which they are directed, and the 
form that serves as a gesture may also serve as a context to which other 
gestures are directed. A work of art invites us to see each other in particular 
ways but without these ways being definitive. 
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The analysis of Courbet's painting "The Origin of the World” (1866) 
carried out by Amelia Jones continues this thematic by considering how we 
make meaning in relation to artworks. The author explores the complexity 
of identity that appears in their interaction, arguing that a person exists only 
in relation to others. Whose identity is at stake in viewing visual images? The 
identity we ascribe to an image is intimately connected to our own psychic 
desires, fantasies and projections and the identity it suggests to us informs 
our own sense of who we are. Subject and object are intertwined in a chiasmic 
way in “the flesh of the world”. 

An object in its relation to language, is approached, on the one hand, as 
being incapable of producing meaning that could be projected at a purely 
visual, non-linguistic level. According to Merleau-Ponty, for instance, who 
is opposed to Malraux's "imaginary museum’ celebrating the mute expressiv- 
ity of artworks, art activates a mute embodied sense but one shared by a 
language utterance. The immediate visual experience is incapable of convey- 
ing the historical and conceptual set of meanings articulated in language. This 
is Alex Pott's point of view. 

On the other hand - this is Griselda Pollock's opinion — exploring the 
triangulation of feminist theory, artistic practice and psychoanalysis allows 
us to oppose two views on the art — as residing within and originating from 
male desire, and as drawing on an archaic, pre-symbolic, pre-verbal situation 
that permits the generation of a new signifying system articulating what is 
excluded from language and thought and currently unthinkable. This permits 
us to think of the feminine as existing beyond phallocentric structuring and 
thought, art and analysis as being in, of and from the feminine. 

Art's proximity to what we have not yet been able to think of is also 
traced in the analysis of the Stanley Kubrick film Eyes Wide Shut in which 
the author (Adrian Rifkin), drawing on psychoanalysis, looks at the 
achronicity of the unconscious to understand the relationship between art 
and thought. 

Two other essays raise questions about minimalism (by Jonathan 
Vickery) and postminimalist art (by Stephen Melville). When considering the 
former, the author suggests that modern art resists the rationalization of 
contemporary society and its form of knowledge by its capacity to overcome 
the gap between the sensual and the conceptual. Its nature is best expressed 
in the debates on minimal art in 1966—7. The central concept here is “present- 
ness’ — the way in which the object is present to us as another person, in its 
shape an analogue of individual subjectivity which is intersubjectively or 
dialogically mediated. 

More briefly, an exploration of what constitutes postmodernism, or 
postminimalism, in visual arts drawing on Hegel's “system of the arts” brings 
the conclusion that contemporary art is closer in spirit to Hegel's description 
of the moment of painting, which, unlike that of sculpture, “knows itself to 
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be ultimately inadequate to its aims and only able to sustain itself as a term 
in the system of the arts' (p. 6). Another article, describing the contemporary 
condition of art, turns to Heidegger. Here, Diarmuid Costello focuses on 
Tate Modern - its architecture, spectacle, crowds, displays — which is seen as 
a symptom of the art world's demise, at least in its present forms. In the age 
of digital technology art is changing in ways that make museums with their 
idea of presentation of discrete works of art "increasingly inadequate vehicles 
for its dissemination' (p. 192). 

These considerations on “why art still matters” give much material for a 
better understanding not only of art phenomena but also of the nature of the 
human self as socially constructed and also present different choices with 
respect to the horizons of power and order to which discourse is subjected. 

The introductory textbook Performance Stwdies presents a bright 
outlook on how social reality is being organized, produced and reproduced 
in an innumerable plurality of human interactions. It offers an approach to 
the analysis of human activity that allows us to study almost each form of it 
as performance. To study something ‘as performance” means to explore the 
actions, interactions and relationships within which any “thing” obtains its 
meaning. To this extent, performativity is the basis of all areas of human life. 
All social behaviour, economic, political or personal, has the quality of 
performance. Being the main characteristic of interaction, performativity 
usually reproduces a ‘restored’ behaviour, for everyday life involves years of 
learning “appropriate bits of behaviour” (p. 22), finding ways of performing 
one's life in relation to social and personal circumstances. One of the main 
premises for studying anything as performance is the following: perform- 
ances in arts and rituals and play are strictly rule-bound, but there is no social 
human interaction, which is not operated according to known scenarios. 
Whether in arts, sports or everyday life, performances consist of ritualized 
gestures and sounds, i.e. rehearsed, framed, coded behaviour. At the same 
time, there are no pre-existing, universal, unchangeable or even ‘natural’ 
meanings (which is the main point for academic theories of performativity 
rooted in poststructuralism and postmodernism). Every idea, every act or 
notion is performative, produced in a certain context and dependent on the 
encounter with and estrangement from “otherness”. So are the notions of 
gender, race and identity, for instance, which are social constructs and totally 
performative. 

The author indicates eight, either separate or (much more often) over- 
lapping areas in which performances take place: everyday life — “cooking, 
socialising, "just living" ' (p. 25); arts; sports and entertainments; business; 
technology; sex; sacred and secular rituals; play. He pays particular attention 
to play, ritual and performative arts (theatre, performance and others), 
describing ritual and play as the most evidently structured examples of 
performativity, embodying the main social functions and rules of human 
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coexistence. Ritual, 'thought-in/as-action' (p. 50), helps people (and animals 
also — for the rituals are viewed as the continuation and elaboration of animal 
rituals) to deal with ambivalent desires, hierarchies, difficult transitions and 
so on; both play and ritual can be seen as the door to reality “of another kind” 
as sometimes they allow us to have experiences which are unusual in 
everyday life. 

The method of social exploration presented in the book brings together 
diverse and sometimes opposing approaches and levels, such as the micro- 
and macro-levels. While mother-child interaction can be seen as perform- 
ance, so can terrorism and some aspects of globalization. There are many 
ways to respond to global “performances” through the mediation of arts, 
through performance that reflects strong intercultural permeation. 

Performance studies are quite new and do not have strictly defined 
boundaries. So, this book systematizes the condition of modern social theory 
as expressed in the notion that has become extremely popular in the last 
couple of years in the social sciences. The author draws his conception out 
of theatrical theory and practice, but he also covers a wide range of concep- 
tions from different disciplines, such as sociology, feminist studies, gender 
studies, psychoanalysis, ethology, media, cultural theory, etc. However, this 
analysis is not the main aim, but rather an initial point for testing how the 
notion of performance can be used in exploration of different social phenom- 
ena. For example, performance process can be theorized as an orderly 
sequence of specific processes such as training, rehearsals, warm-up, etc., 
developing within interactions between four types of “players” — sourcers, 
producers, performers and partakers. This structure is theatre-based, but 
might very well be applied to the analysis of election procedure. 

The book is lively and schematically organized, including brief biogra- 
phies of key thinkers, many photos and “boxes” presenting the other authors” 
abstracts, and also “things to think about” and “things to do” sections at the 
end of each chapter. This textbook undoubtedly contributes to the social 
studies area as it sharpens a topical and useful instrument of social explo- 
ration. To my mind, its importance is increased by the fact that this approach 
brings to the centre of discussion the way in which autonomous individuals 
in society may become able to organize their joint existence, especially in 
present-day society where almost no meaning is clearly defined. 

In conclusion, there are two things 1 would like to emphasize and argue. 
(1) The human self is initially social. There is no such a thing as the “real me”. 
Any social ‘self? appears where the other is — the speaking other; the social 
begins with the speech act, with the symbolic. Within interactions with the 
other the person takes up a more or less fixed social role; in most cases the 
role and the boundaries connected to are fixed nowhere but in language. Here 
is a meeting-point of the social (symbolic) and the individual (imaginary). 
Each performance of a role is unique and individual, never repeated twice in 
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the absolutely same way either in everyday life or in theatre. It varies from 
culture to culture, from individual to individual and even in performances by 
one and the same person. Still, there is a certain stencil put over disorderly 
and aggressive reality to regulate it and contextually define the moral, 
expected, good and permitted as opposing the immoral, deviant, prohibited 
and so on, i.e. to introduce symbolic laws of the social into the biological 
world. So, to perform means to perform for others, creatively reproducing 
the symbolic structure of a certain role. This frames and ties up the subject's 
desire but also makes it possible to satisfy it since when it is unbound and 
absolutely free, desire cannot be satisfied at all. 

However, (2) nowadays tbe other is getting lost as tbe strong social 
connections of tbe past are rwined. Individual ego and autonomy are being 
lifted to the foreground instead of clearly defined social statuses, roles and 
bonds. With emancipation of the self, individuals have obtained much more 
freedom than ever but this is accompanied by a longing for unity and those 
social bonds that were earlier perceived as a burden. Virtualizing civilization 
makes the subject sink in a non-stop flow of pleasure apropos of his or her 
own self, and communicate in the imaginary with the imagined other. Mean- 
while, outside the virtual reality of unbound desire one can observe the 
perceptible anaemia and anaesthesia of society. In modern society, there are 
hidden demands for the other and for communal forms of coexistence, for a 
united social body where responsibility and identification are bodily and real 
and desire is tied by strict social bonds. 

Here, performance art might be seen as a response to the alienation of 
the other. A performance action brings many ‘selves’ together all at once, 
disclosing an opportunity to be involved in concerted acting where a person 
is given a chance to coparticipate, to have a feeling of belonging to the 
communal social body and to sympathize with others. Performance art 
appears to be a shift towards bodily experience and trial, touching — i.e. 
tactility, which is in opposition to the cultivation of visuality in this epoch. 
It is a critique of the visual, a renunciation of the information consumption 
ideology, which is shaped not in words but in “bodily revolt’, in the micro- 
physics of movement, in an ecstatic gesture. It shows its similarity to an 
archaic ritual. As a “point of experience’, performance expresses the ‘truth’ 
of the collective social body, while “point of view” is an expression of the truth 
of the individual body. It is a way to revive the symbolic and the other. 
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What is the link between ‘Youth’ in a global world and the role of the family 
in the process of transmission? At first sight, the connection between these 
two topics is far from obvious. What is there in common between a book 
that explores the.situation of youth in eight countries or regions of the world 
and another which focuses upon one single country, the USA. What is there 
in common between a book which contextualizes youth at a given moment 
and one which focuses on the generational replacement process in search of 
possible transformations? It is this last word that will keep our attention: 
change — transformation — evolution. 

It is a commonplace to associate “youth” with change, as if young people 
were, per se, the carriers of innovation, as if it was not the context in which 
they live that shapes each ‘new’ generation in its difference or in its similarity. 
But such banalities should immediately be criticized and refuted. In fact, even 
though these two books are quite different, they share common questions: 
to what extent do changes affect young people? To what extent do young 
people reflect the changes that occur in their environment and contexts of 
life? The former question focuses upon a general factor of change: globaliz- 
ation; the latter enters the black box that brings about changes in the process 
of intergenerational transmission. Both questions take for granted the wide 
range of changes that occur in society at large. But more importantly, beyond 
the youth or generation issue, both approaches meet in formulating a 
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theoretical framework that articulates continuity and change, past, present 
and future. And such questions bring us to the threshold of the chamber 
where ‘post’ modern, ultra modern, and late modern theorists are debating 
such issues as: are we witnessing a change of societal paradigm? Are we def- 
nitely moving from one form of society to another? Are we caught up in a 
radical process of change wbich has reached a sort of point of no return? To 
see how these questions are dealt with, let us go for a short trip through these 
two books. 

It is not the least interesting aspect of The World's Yowth that it stresses 
that, so far, the sociology of youth has been based upon Europe and the 
United States and has disseminated images of youth from there. In this 
respect, sociology, which is one of the main instruments of the critic, has been 
and often still is used as an instrument of domination. However, maybe now 
is the time to admit and recognize that most of the representations which 
apply to western and modern countries do not fit (totally) in other cultural 
and political contexts. For the sake of scientific knowledge and the continu- 
ing relevance of the sociological approach, the question should at least be 
raised and sociologists may be invited to consider the relevance of their 
representations when applied to other parts of the world. 

That critical standpoint has to be put to the authors' credit. Misuses of 
sociology have to be emphasized in order to prevent us continuing in the same 
old rut. In this respect, the authors open the door. But their route has also to 
be traced. How do they progress in this adventure? They meet the famous 
dilemma of Parmenides: unity and diversity. In (post)modern times this is 
termed the dialectic of the global and the local. Global trends and local particu- 
larity. General or universal pressure and local assimilation, transformation or 
resistance. In meeting this dilemma, the authors face a double challenge. First, 
one must notice that very little research has been carried out on the globaliz- 
ation process from a sociological perspective. À lot has been done on this topic 
with respect to the economy. A lot has been done from the political scientists” 

ive. Lawyers have been very much interested in this field. But, we 
should admit that sociologists have devoted far fewer energies to scrutinizing 
this process. The sociology of youth is not an exception. 

Up until now, little has been written on *youth facing the globalization 
process”. One factor might explain this: to do it, sociologists would have to 
move out of their backyard, so to speak, the ‘nation-state’. They would have 
to look into processes that cross continents, regions and locality, without 
much consideration for boundaries and frontiers. The second challenge is 
related to the methodology applied in approaching this dialectic of 
unity/diversity, universal/particular, local/global Global trends are 
identified by assessing differences and similarities between particular cases: 
here eight regions of the world. Comparison is not argument. But, more than 
ever, comparison seems to be the most powerful tool for supplying the reader 
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with a better knowledge of what is in motion with respect to modern or post- 
modern youth. The approach is pragmatic, I would like to say empirical. The 
objective is not to contextualize some general hypothesis or universal theory 
on the progress of the world. On the contrary, the authors begin by describ- 
ing contexts they know very well, and then put them into perspective with 
the purpose of getting a more generalized and universal view of the ongoing 
transformations. In some respects, the adopted approach begins at the grass- 
root level so as to rise towards higher generalizations. In doing so, the 
authors open a road towards further sociological study of globalization. In 
this case, they invite researchers to develop youth sociological research by 
taking into account the emerging global context. 

When today it seems heuristically counter-productive to do research 
without taking into consideration global processes which cut across the local 
contexts that shape youth’s existence, is there another way apart from starting 
with the analysis of the local or regional environment? Another heuristic 
point is worth emphasizing: the analyses are about young people in changing 
societies that are influenced from inside and outside by the globalization 
process. However, the arrow goes far beyond this target. When statistics, 
qualitative data and arguments are related in the first instance to ‘adolescents’ 
— whatever the term means in a given context — the analysis points out 
tremendous changes in family structures and in institutions like marriage. 
The book insists on the need to prolong the period of education and re- 
evaluate learning within the framework of the information and knowledge 
society. It underlines the flexibility of the labour market and the expansion 
of an informal sector in the economy, especially in Latin American countries. 

Obviously these processes are related to changes which occur in the 
context of the socialization of the young generation, but they also signal a 
radical transformation of cultures, morals, habits, values. Among several 
other indicators, changes in norms related to sexuality, such as increasing 
permissiveness, may be regarded as one of the most significant hallmarks of 
the ongoing process of change. Most societies are moving from one paradigm 
to another. In this domain, just like many other fields of human activity, a 
large part of the eight societies examined in this book are moving from 
tradition to modernity, from traditional practices to more modern ways of 

One useful question implicitly runs through the pages of this book. Is 
this movement towards ‘modernity’ leading to the adoption of the western- 
ized or American model? Beneath empirical observations and recorded data, 
are we rediscovering a sort of evolutionist theory? Without any doubt, the 
answer is ‘no’. As many scholars have insisted, almost all over the world, we 
are witnessing a progressive replacement of one societal paradigm by another, 
still unknown. Economic forces, the growing interdependencies of nations 
and of social or political actors, and the increasing power of international 
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regulating organizations leave no society spared. Changes occur everywhere. 
But they occur at different rhythms. Arabic countries or those in southern 


Africa are obviously far different from the models developed in Europe or 
North America. But overall, as shown in China and South Fast Asia, changes 
take different roads. 

All the contributors of the book insist on the fact that tradition is 
embedded in the process of change. Tradition nurtures modernity. As they 
become involved in the process of generating modernity, societies rely on 
traditions, habits and norms inherited from the previous generation, traditions 
which have given evidence of their reliability. The leap into the future, under- 
taken by the new generation, cannot be successful without the mobilization 
of the resources of the past. There is a change of paradigm but it occurs 
through the continuity of a renewed past. Experts on China and South East 
Asia countries underline the capacity of these countries to “absorb and 
accommodate various influences, while not allowing these influences to radi- 
cally transform their societies”. The other analyses contained in this book 
show that the same sort of ability operates in the other countries also. There 
is absorption, assimilation, transformation of the pressures and influences 
coming from the globalization process, but not ‘modelization’, “conformiza- 
tion’, or ‘uniformization’. Perhaps the gap between societies is becoming 
smaller on a worldwide scale. Maybe signs of the development of a global 
youth culture can be noted. However, differences remain, strengthened by a 
tradition that supplies a collective identity to individuals. In this respect, the 
accounts given in this book contradict some postmodern theses, at least when 
presented in a caricatured form. Tradition is not diluted. Tradition is not even 
fragmented. Tradition is reincorporated in modernity. The newly emerging 
context of socialization experienced by the new generation is the outcome of 
this dialectic. However, in this increasingly interconnected world, differences 
remain the cornerstone of our understanding of the situations of young people 
and of the frames that contribute to the shaping of their lives. That is the main 
reason why T. S. Sarswahi and Reed Larson not only call for more research 
on young people in order to help policy-makers but also, more precisely, for 
more knowledge 'generated in an indigenous perspective'. The restitution of 
differences and singularities in scientific knowledge is a key challenge, for the 
sake of both social sciences and public policy. 

The first main argument of this book is the need to put at the heart of 
the analysis the two strands that compose the current process of change: 
unity and diversity. The need to bear in mind that not everybody is a bene- 
ficiary of this advancement of modernity is the second main point. Know- 
ledge of increasing inequalities between north and south is a very 
well-known output of research conducted on the globalization processes. In 
the wake of the neoliberal policy that seems to be the new credo of political 
and economic actors, the more the world is globalized, the more the gaps 
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between countries or regions increase. But inequalities also become increas- 
ingly apparent within the societies. Some people receive benefits from the 
modernization process. Some are excluded. And as it was put in the 
conclusion of the book in many ways the lives of middle class youth in India, 
South East Asia and Europe, have more in common with each other than 
they do with those of poor youth in their own country’ (p. 344). 

To a large extent, globalization brings about an emerging middle class in 
a great number of societies. Education, unemployment, consumption, 
suicide, drugs, violence, all these indicators point in the same direction giving 
evidence that in most of the countries or regions of the world the gap is 
widening between well-off families and poor families. No need to recall the 
Latin American slums, the increasing number of street children, the develop- 
ment of child work and prostitution: all these elements prevent the 
researchers or experts from considering there is a single new modern gener- 
ation. The generation we can observe is fragmented, divided by a large gulf. 
The so-called new generation is made of worlds that have almost nothing to 
share. And since it is generally admitted that new generations shape the 
future of societies, people may fear that the fragmentation already in motion 
may become the reality of tomorrow. And if there is “a slow but steady 
convergence in the experience of adolescence across the globe” (p. 219), 
people could easily bet that during its first stage this convergence will 
concern adolescents and young people who belong to or will join the 
emerging middle class — globalization of the wealthy, localization or 
imprisonment in the locality for the poor and deprived people. 

I would like to conclude this part of the book review with questions that 
grew in significance as I read, page after page, these eight presentations on 
various societies in the world. Tradition is still alive. Tradition as we 
mentioned earlier is reinvested in modernity. But in its move a kind of 
erosion occurs. Traditions, institutions, cultures that used to keep together 
individuals in a cohesive society are losing their strength. And before a new 
form of tradition appears under the new clothes of modernity, people, includ- 
ing young people, are freed from the ties of the past and left in a no man's 
land where more often than before they have to take in hand their own lives, 
make choices for themselves, become more responsible. This trend may not 
be occurring everywhere with the same intensity. Arabic countries provide a 
good example of this process by which young people are making some 
progress towards individualism. A strong traditional system of family 
relationship is operating. Religion is strong and governs actions and behav- 
iours. Morality is strict. Young people are enclosed and confined in networks 
of relatives. Obedience to fathers and the elders is almost unquestionable. 
Respect for authority is the chief guideline. However, experts note that 
*Arabs adolescents have acquired early in life the skills and versatility that 
they need to juggle *ought-to's" and realities, “do's” and *don'ts" without 
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compromising behavioural norms” And they add: “In the process, most 
adolescents find room to manoeuvre, shaping morality to personal inclina- 
tions to some extent.” In this respect there is a striking similarity to what is 
occurring in Europe concerning the relation to “religion” or ethics or morality 
where young people adopt an ‘à la carte’ attitude. They don't follow the rules. 
They don't conform to the dogma. They take what they want and leave the 
rest. Situations are not similar. But the trend seems to be the same. And in 
this domain as in many others there is an increasing gap between values 
rigidly defined and changes in actual behaviour. These remarks that may also 
apply in various domains such as sexual behaviour, family solidarity, global 
youth culture, participation in society and so on lead us to the feeling that in 
various ways with different meanings and connotations, individualism is well 
on its way, in the fragmented new generation. 

Different papers underline the various difficulties and dangers that 
young people all over the world are facing: illiteracy, unemployment, 
HIV/AIDS, adolescence, pregnancy, etc. All these points, in various way, 
may fuel public policies either at the local or national level or at the global 
level. But one danger has to be emphasized: the possible erosion of tradition 
which would then be unable to reinforce the process of change, leading to a 
situation where norms, hallmarks, signals would become blurred and would 
not be able to ensure the socialization and the preparation of the new gener- 
ation to the modern age. 

The second book under review, How Families Still Matter, deals with the 
issue of family transmission from generation to generation. This seems at first 
to bea completely different story. In fact it turns to be complementary to the 
first one, in the sense that it invites us to enter the black box”. Processes of 
change have been depicted by Brown, Larson and Sarswahi on a large scope: 
the global society. Bengston, Biblarz and Roberts also take as a starting point 
the fact that dramatic changes have occurred over the last three decades. But 
focusing on family and family transmission, they are dealing from the inside 
with one of the key factors of this process of 'recomposition' of tradition, as 
previously underlined. In modern time, the contexts of life are changing. 
Family structures are changing. The size of the household is decreasing. 
Maternal employment is expanding. A deep re-evaluation of the gender 
division is underway. There is a surge in the divorce rate. And the two-parent 
nuclear family model is more and more challenged. 

In this respect, changes cannot be underestimated. However, findings 
related to four generations show that the process of reproduction is still very 
much operational within the family in relations between parents and 
children. Reproduction occurs not only at the objective level but also in 
values, culture and the sense of solidarity. Concerning the first dimension of 
this process, the authors put themselves in the line of a strong tradition in 
the field of social mobility studies. Family matters because family status is a 
strong predictor of the status children are likely to achieve. Education is the 
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medium of this transmission from one generation to another. But while 
financial resources and parents” occupational activities are the key determi- 
nants of this process, the authors underline the emotional dimension of the 
relation between adults and offspring as far as self-esteem, self-confidence, 
orientations and aspirations are concerned. In this respect, just like in the 
previous book, the authors stress the significant gap existing between middle- 
class families and those who are living with fewer resources. Social repro- 
duction is also the reproduction of inequalities. In objective terms, the 
generational process is embedded in the class reproduction process, or if the 
term seems imadequate or inappropriate, in the reproduction of social 
positions. While technological changes create new classes of jobs and 
promote broader job opportunities, while transformation of the labour 
market brings about new forms of employment and new job statuses, families 
continue to shape the fate of the new generations. The process of social 
change is strongly articulated to the reproduction process. Long ago, struc- 
turalist approaches produced a similar thesis. Social structure is fixed and the 
only changes are at the level of appearance. Family provides the material 
context and determines the objective that the offspring should achieve: at 
least a similar position to their parents. 

But what about values, orientations, attitudes towards the new epoch in 
the making? Because, even if class structure is always the same and society 
is, after all, identical with itself, one cannot deny that tremendous changes 
are underway which may affect the context of socialization for the new 
generation. Taking into account factors already mentioned such as decreas- 
ing family size, women's work, divorces, second marriages, familial network 
instead of nuclear family, etc., numerous scholars postulate that values are 
involved in a process of change. Continuing an already well-established 
trend, the youngest generation are moving towards individualism and 
materialism. Members of the young generation are more inclined to value 
individual over collective interests and accord a higher status to material 
things than to spiritual ones. To quote Ulrich Beck, this generation is 
becoming the generation of the ‘I Am I’. However, according to the authors, 
despite the wide range of factors that push towards the dismantling of family 
structure and a more self-centred attitude, changes between generations are 
actually extremely limited. 

In 1997 the young generation members had higher aspirations than those 
of their baby boomer parents in 1971 and higher average levels of self-esteem. 
They were more collectivist (less individualistic), less humanistic, and more 
materialistic. This suggest that a broader shift in cultural values towards a 
more collectivist orientation may be underway, perhaps corresponding to the 
emergence of the postindustrial society as suggested by Inglehart and Baker. 
As a result of these surprising findings, the authors argue that the trans 
mission of values from parents to children is ‘still’ extremely strong, at Tisi 
in terms of the overall trend. This tendency would be even more powerful if 
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divorces and, to some extent, employed mothers were less numerous. But as 
far as processes of value transmission or value shift are concerned, the effects 
of these two factors are rather limited. 

Societies such as the USA are becoming “more individualistic’ and are 
adopting “more postmaterialistic orientations in a postindustrial society”. 
However, there are also equal amounts of evidence to support the idea of a 
generational continuity. As one of the major institutions, family still matters. 
Beyond the powerful forces that bring about its transformation or its disrup- 
tion, family turns out to be resilient thanks to its power of adaptability. 

This last characteristic brings us to the shared key point which lies at the 
heart of these two different books. Obviously they don't treat the same subject. 
One is about globalization, the other about generational transmission. But 
both are dealing with the issue of social change. And both are drawing the 
reader into the debate on the coming of a post-society; the Posts, as stated by 
Ulrich Beck. ‘Post’ means that we are moving from one state to another, from 
one form of society to another, from one family structure to another. And even 
though we don't yet know what is in the making, what is emerging, it would 
be mistaken to consider that we are halfway to an unknown destination. Are 
we in a “not yet” new form of world society? Should we form a “not yet’ new 
family? It 1s in some ways one of the most interesting features of these two 
books that they invite us to get away from an evolutionist way of thinking and 
to consider whether the present is made of a reorganized past that looks at the 
future, that the present also has its own specificity as a snapshot that reveals 
one situation at “one” precise and unique moment of time. 

The family is on the move. It is no longer what it was in the past and not 
yet what it probably or possibly will be. Similarly all societies. They are no 
longer what they used to be — industrial societies — and they are not yet what 
they are likely to be: risk societies, global societies, network societies. The 
diachronic perspective has the distinctive merit of pointing at these processes. 
The snapshot takes a particular moment and considers it for what it is, ‘en soi’, 
for itself. The ‘dis-’, the ‘de~’, the ‘a-’ are left aside. It is no longer disorganiz- 
ation, or dismantling, or detralifionalization-or anomia. The present is a 
unique moment within a permanent process of reorganization. It is a moment 
within a continuous adaptation to a changing world. In that sense, the richness 
and one of the most singular interests of these two books are to draw atten- 
tion to that permanent adjustment process taken “on the spot’, at one moment, 
without taking into consideration what this instant may announce. 


Note 


1 See for example among the few books on this topic: Jean-Charles Lagrée's Youth 
«nd Globalization (Paris: AGORA INJEP/L'Harmattan, 2002). 
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bases du débat en passant de la dichotomie homogène-hétérogène à un 
construit structurel et symbolique. On montre qu’il y a à la fois homogénéi- 
sation et hétérogénéisation, mais que cela se produit à différents niveaux 
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sociétaux: l'homogénéisation se produit au niveau structurel et institution- 
nel, l'hétérogénéisation au niveau expressif et symbolique. Cette approche est 
illustrée à l'aide d'une étude de cas de la McDonaldisation” de la société 
israëlienne. On analyse les formes de rencontres entre McDonald, l'habitus 
national et l'idéologie nationale en Israel. 
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about mutuality. Strategies for balancing mutuality and autonomy in 
relationships are vital parts of the process of accomplishing equality. Styles 
of negotiation and conflict management are involved in the process. This 
article discusses how styles of conflict management maintain inequality or 
promote gender equality. It draws on a qualitative study of 22 couples in 
Sweden. Men and women were interviewed separately about how they share 
household labour, dispose of and allocate their material resources, and relate 
to children. 
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Welfare Regimes and the Norms of Social Exchange 


The article highlights the normative underpinning of acts of social giving. The 
propensity to engage in a costly collective endeavour is strongly enhanced 
by reciprocity assumptions. People are not solely self-regarding but also care 
for the well-being of others and express support for the moral purposes of 
welfare programmes. To identify the conditions under which people tend to 
support or object to redistributive policies we need to shed light on the 
specific reciprocity norms that affect social exchanges. What people expect 
in return for their contribution may vary in value and kind. Specific reci- 
procity norms determine which type of reciprocal returns within welfare 
exchanges are perceived as appropriate and satisfying. À taxonomy of reci- 
procity norms is used to disunguish between different policies. 
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fuertemente intensificada por asunciones de reciprocidad. La gente no es 
meramente egoísta sino que también se preocupa por el bienestar ajeno y 
expresa apoyo a los propósitos morales de programas de bienestar. Para iden- 
tificar las condiciones en las cuales la gente tiende a apoyar u oponerse a 
políticas redistributivas necesitamos entender mejor las específicas normas de 
reciprocidad que afectan a los intercambios sociales. Lo que la gente espera 
a cambio de su contribución puede variar en valor y tipo. Normas de reci- 
procidad específicas determinan que tipo de ganancias recíprocas son 
percibidas como apropiadas y satisfacientes dentro de los intercambios de 
bienestar. Una taxonomía de las normas de reciprocidad va a ser usada para 
distinguir entre diferentes políticas. 
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of the social sciences: the concept of mechanism and that of sociological 
machine. This article offers an analysis of the concept of mechanism and 
suggests that in itself it is insufficient to rebuild current practice in the social 
sciences. It then discusses the complementary notion of sociological machine 
to show that it allows us to go deeper into the solution to some of the 
problems that mechanisms were unable to solve. The article can be read as a 
contribution to the old debate concerning the role of mechanistic explanation 
in the social sciences. 
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Deux nouveaux concepts ont été introduits récemment sur le marché 
théorique des sciences sociales: le concept de mécanisme et celui d’appareil 
sociologique. Cet article propose une analyse du concept de mécanisme et 
suggère qu'il est insuffisant en soi pour reconstruire la pratique actuelle des 
sciences sociales. Ensuite il présente la notion complémentaire d'appareil 
sociologique pour montrer qu'elle nous permet d'approfondir les solutions 
à certains problémes que le concept de mécanisme ne pouvait résoudre. Cet 
article peut être lu comme une contribution au débat ancien sur le rôle des 
explications mécanistes en sciences sociales. 
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Beyond the Conventional Family 


E the West, at the start of the 21st century, ‘the family’ is a sociological 
concept under severe strain. Processes of individualization are rendering 
the romantic dyad and the modern family formation it has supported increas- 
ingly unstable, and the normative grip of the gender and sexual order which 
has underpinned the modern family is ever weakening. As a result more and 
more people are spending longer periods of their lives outside the 
conventional family unit. 

Recognizing these tendencies, Ulrich Beck (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 
2002: 203) has recently, rather provocatively, described the family as a 
‘zombie category” — ‘dead and still alive’. The weight of opinion within the 
discipline of sociology might well disagree with Beck on this, given the effort 
which has been expended researching the ways in which the category lives 
on in changed and diversified forms — lone-parent families, stepfamilies, 
lesbian and gay “families of choice” (Weston, 1991), “brave new families” 
(Stacey, 1998). The move by family sociologists to pluralize the concept, to 
speak of “families” rather than “the family”, emphasizes the “still alive-ness' of 
the category, and seeks to maintain attention on family practices (Morgan, 
1996). While we would not wish to deny the ways in which the family 
remains a central social institution and a key trope in the cultural imaginary, 
our intention in this issue of Current Sociology is not to inject a further shot 
of adrenalin into the category in the hope of restoring it to full and vibrant 
health. Rather we aim here to address the ways in which the category of the 
family is increasingly failing to contain the multiplicity of practices of 
intimacy and care which have traditionally been its prerogative and its raison 
d'etre. 

The impetus for this collection of articles came from the Friendship and 
Non-Conventional Partnership Project! which is part of the British-based 
ESRC Research Group for the Study of Care, Values and the Future of 
Welfare (CAVA).? CAVA is a research programme investigating changing 
practices of partnering and parenting, and the implications of these for future 
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welfare policies. Its empirical projects have been concerned with exploring 
the effects of processes of individualization and gender transformation — as 
well as other social transformations such as migration and increased 
geographical mobility — on practices of care in intimate relationships and 
within communities. The particular focus of the Friendship and Non- 
Conventional Partnership Project has been on those who might be 
considered the most individualized — adults who do not live with a partner. 
We were interested to explore how this group of people, living outside the 
conventional family, lead their intimate and social lives, and how they receive 
and give care. As part of CAVA's research activities, we organized an inter- 
national seminar around the theme of our research project, inviting a number 
of sociologists who were working on cognate issues to come to Leeds in the 
UK to discuss their work? 

Read together, the articles in this issue suggest that the hegemony of the 
conventional family, founded on a co-residential heterosexual relationship, 
rooted in a romantic love attachment, is experiencing significant challenge. 
They address some of the most significant social changes of our age: women's 
growing economic, social and cultural independence, the continuing rise in 
divorce rates, in the proportion of people living alone, in numbers of women 
choosing not to have children, of people partnering across households, of 
visible, ‘out’ same-sex relationships, and the related reordering of the sphere 
of the sexual. 

Collectively, the articles perform two major interventions. First, they 
engage with recent debates in European sociology about the transformation 
of social relationships within late modernity, in particular, discussions of 
individualization (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 1995, 2002; Bauman, 2001, 
2003) and the transformation of intimacy (Giddens, 1992). The articles 
support the thesis that there are fundamental shifts underway in the social 
organization of intimacy and sociability, and they are suggestive of an 
increasing diversity of relationship practices, which are both constitutive and 
productive of these conditions of social change. The articles propose that a 
range of personal relationships — non-co-residential intimate partnerships, 
friendships, household communities — are important in providing intimacy, 
care and companionship in an individualizing world, and that these relation- 
ships are central to people's core values. Thus the articles offer a counterpoise 
to the pessimistic tone which characterizes the work of sociologists such as 
Bauman (2001, 2003) and Putnam (2000), whose ideas have been taken up in 
a widespread public discourse about a supposed crisis in personal relation- 
ships and community. 

Second, the articles contribute to the project enjoined by a number of 
sociologists who have been seeking to develop a ‘queer sociology’, 5 in that 
they provide substantive empirical discussion of a range of counter- 
heteronormative relationship practices. 
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Just as the challenge posed by feminism to sociology began with “adding 
in” the study of women but has moved on to demand a fundamental rethink- 
ing of every category of analysis within the discipline, the challenge of queer 
theory i is more than “adding i in” the study of lesbians and gay men. Doing this 
is just the starting point. Making sociology queerer means allowing lesbians, 
gay men, bisexuals and all those whose lives transgress heteronormative 
assumptions a place in our analyses, and then theorizing from their lives. This 
needs to be linked to casting a gaze on relationship normativities, which 
allows us to register not just assumptions about the gender of intimate sexual 
partners, but also expectations within the heterosexual relationship order — 
or what might be called, heterorelationality — of co-residence, romantic love, 
monogamy and the primacy of the conjugal couple. Several of the articles 
indicate that increasingly heterosexuals as well as homosexuals are resisting 
and reworking these dominant conventions of heterorelationality. 

The issue begins with an article by the editors, drawing on the Friend- 
ship and Non-Conventional Partnership Project, and further explicating 
some of the ideas that underlie the logic of the collection. We argue that if 
sociologists are to understand the current state, and likely future, of intimacy 
and care, we should decentre the “family” and the heterosexual couple in our 
intellectual imaginaries. In the context of processes of individualization, 
much that matters to people in terms of intimacy and care increasingly takes 
place beyond the “family”, between partners who are not living together “as 
family”, and within networks of friends. The article provides a critique of 
family sociology and the sociology of gender for the heteronormative frame- 
works within which they operate, and goes on to propose an extension of 
the framework within which contemporary transformations in the realm of 
intimacy may be analysed. We therefore suggest that there is a need for 
research focusing on the cultures of intimacy and care inhabited by those 
living at the cutting edge of social change. In the second part of the article 
we draw upon our empirical research on the most individualized sector of 
the population — adults who are not living with a partner. We explore contem- 
porary cultures of intimacy and care among this group through a number of 
case studies, and argue that two interrelated processes are in evidence which 
challenge heteronormative assumptions about personal relationships — the 
centring of personal life around friendships, and the decentring of the sexual 
couple relationship. Our research found that friends give and receive care and 
support in a wide range of situations of emotional, physical and practical 
need, and that traditional demarcations of domestic and private space are 
reconfigured in the process. In a related process, sexual partnerships are 
deprioritized in a way which runs counter to dominant discourses about the 
overwhelming importance of romantic love. 

Sue Heath continues with the theme of the consequences of individual- 
ization, which has affected young people's transition to adulthood and has 
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resulted in the emergence of “young adulthood” as a new distinct life phase 
in which adolescence and adulthood are blurred. She considers the links 
between this life phase and the increasing significance of elective relations 
such as friendship. As “twenty somethings' are more likely to marry later and 
as couple relationships become more precarious, a greater amount of time is 
spent living with peers in shared housing — a key site for the formation and 
fostering of communality, intimacy and support. Deciding to enter into a 
shared household is often based on a balance of constraint and choice - 
increasing housing costs, concern with housing quality, and interests in culti- 
vating sociability. Heath examines how the everyday rituals and intricate 
personal relationships constitutive of shared living among friends lead to 
forms of sociality that challenge the conventional heterosexual couple as the 
idealized form of household formation. In many cases the nature of these 
households goes beyond the merely convenient, as young adults share not 
just space, but also intimacy and rituals, creating in the process “neo-tribes”. 
She argues that the forms of communality which emerge from these living 
arrangements reveal the potential for long-lasting significant ties of intimacy 
among friends. Central to the emergence of these ties is the institutionaliz- 
ation (quasi-communes) of friendship through a shared domesticity. Because 
domesticity is usually that which is shared by couples and families, this 
shared space blurs the boundary between private and public. Much more 
than a transitional lifestyle, this way of living is one where friendships are 
afforded a significance once reserved for family or sexual partnerships and 
where care, support and intimacy are shared among friends who choose to 
live together. 

Judith Stacey's article focuses on the enduring friendships and couplings 
which often ensue from the profoundly counter-heteronormative sexual 
cultures of gay men. Placing centre stage the relatively underresearched 
intimate formations of gay men, she points to their complex and contradic- 
tory relationship to “family”. She draws on extensive ethnographic research 
conducted among gay men in Los Angeles to argue that gay male recreational 
sex disrupts conventional family norms and practices, and simultaneously also 
serves as a cultural resource for constructing creative families of choice”. Her 
research points to the diversity of living and sexual arrangements which exist 
among gay men — couples and singles with and without children, committed 
long-term monogamous and non-monogamous partnerships, threesomes, 
significant co-residential relationships which have ceased to be sexual, paid 
carers who are ‘family’, and so on — and to the ways in which such attach- 
ments often cross racial, generational and class boundaries. The hypergamous 
relationships which can result from cruising are not without the potential for 
exploitative and abusive power relations, but, Stacey argues, the possibility 
exists between gay men for greater reciprocity of care over the course of the 
life-cycle than is often the case in asymmetrical heterosexual relationships. 
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The complex relationship between family relations and friendship is the 
subject of Ray Pahl and Liz Spencer's article. Their focus on 'personal 
communities” seeks to introduce some conceptual clarity into the debate 
about the relative salience of “given” and ‘chosen’ ties. They develop a 
typology of personal communities based upon the concepts of choice and 
level of commitment. Rather than frame the question in terms of whether the 
boundaries between the category 'friend' and the category 'family' are under- 
going suffusion, this typology allows for a greater degree of analytical 
complexity in mapping who matters to people and why. Employing this 
typology reveals a variety of patterns and permutations in levels of suffusion, 
suggesting that personal communities vary widely in the extent to which 
family and friends play distinct or overlapping roles. It is not simply a case 
of relationships being “given” or “chosen”. 

The organization of intimate lives and changes in household formation 
are examined by Irene Levin, who argues that there is an increasing trend for 
committed, monogamous couples to decide to maintain their relationship 
outside the context of co-residence. In the wake of the institutionalization of 
non-marital cohabitation, ‘living apart together” (LAT) has emerged as a new 
relationship form in recent years, bringing with it increasing acceptance that 
living together is not the sole basis for defining a couple relationship. The 
normative expectation that when two people embark upon a relationship 
they will inevitably follow the sequence of marriage, cohabitation, sexual 
intercourse and childbirth has lost the power to sanction particular intimate 
and household arrangements over others. Levin suggests that lower mortal- 
ity rates, increasing divorce and separation, changing employment patterns, 
shifting gender relations, new communication technologies, increased ease of 
travel and a growth in mobile living also contribute to the emergence of new 
intimate living arrangements. 

Evidence indicates that LAT relationships are increasing in number. 
Drawing on a qualitative study of those living apart together, Levin reveals 
the reasons why people choose this form of intimate relationship. In many 
cases LAT relationships are the result of constraints placed upon one or both 
of the partners which prevent cohabitation. This may be due to, for instance, 
the value placed upon meeting pre-existing responsibilities and duty of care 
for others such as children or elderly parents. Here LAT relationships 
provide a way of negotiating and balancing the needs of a partner with other 
obligations. Individuals can choose both a commitment to other intimate 
ties/obligations and a committed partnership. ln other cases the LAT 
relationship is the result of active choice as a preferred mode of living rather 
than being bound by the fate of circumstance and in these cases individuals 
state they have no intention of living together. In these cases living together 
may be perceived as a risk to the quality of the relationship or may simply 
be impractical where the partners in question have their own long-established 
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homes. Levin's research shows that new family forms and new ways of 
‘doing’ family and partnering relations are emerging in ways which continue 
to challenge the normative assumptions underpinning notions of what 
constitutes a family. 

The nature of postmodern couple relationships is explored by Bernadette 
Bawin-Legros. Here processes of individualization which produce a greater 
reflexive engagement in the project of self-identity are analysed in terms of 
contradictions produced for intimate ties. Survey data are drawn upon to 
show that intimacy in a ‘new sentimental order” is lived as a precarious 
negotiation of paradoxes inherent in trying to reconcile the desire for a 
durable sexual/love bond with a simultaneous desire for autonomy. Bawin- 
Legros argues that the aspiration to find a unique and lasting love based upon 
transparency and faithfulness is expressed by individuals but that this expres- 
sion 1s defined by a context in which it is acknowledged that these ties are 
likely to be temporary. Thus Bawin-Legros argues that the values that 
underpin the new sentimental order and practices constitutive of postmodern 
love can be characterized as those of the “pure relationship” (Giddens, 1992). 
This is a form of love which requires the ongoing negotiation of autonomy 
and unity, freedom and commitment, and fusion and individualization. 

In response to Bawin-Legros, Mary Holmes makes a careful evaluation 
of the privileging of “choice” over constraint inherent in much theorizing of 
postmodern love relations. While acknowledging that what it means to be 
“together” has transformed in significant ways and that people are living in a 
range of intimate configurations, including distance relationships, Holmes 
argues the kinds of choices couples have to make and the ways in which they 
make them are still informed by tradition to varying degrees. Social and 
economic position, cultural values and, in particular, gendered belicfs under- 
pinning care, remain relevant to an analysis of intimacy. For example, her 
own research on distance relationships indicates that choice also involves 
compromise, compromise requires sacrifice and this process is gendered, 
such that gender inequality is often reproduced in the complex process of 
negotiating choice. 

Mary Evans also advocates a more cautious approach to claims that 
intimacy and love relations have undergone a thorough transformation at the 
turn of the 21st century. Rather than conceptualize the contradictions posed 
by autonomy and fusion as unique to contemporary relations, she argues that 
the incompatibility of such ideals has a long history in the West. Social 
prescriptions and norms have throughout history produced complex incon- 
gruities within the realm of love. Rather than interpret the “denaturalization” 
of love which Bawin-Legros analyses as unique to the contemporary world, 
Evans draws our attention to processes of both change and continuity within 
the social and material realms. In so doing she makes a case for understand- 
ing these changes in terms beyond dichotomies such as fusion vs autonomy. 
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Barry Adam's article turns our attention to the emergence of same-sex 
relationships as a policy issue in western nations in recent years. He reminds 
us of the long history of same-sex relationships, and points to anthropo- 
logical evidence which shows that a variety of same-sex relationship forms 
had cultural recognition long before lesbian and gay marriage and partner- 
ship recognition entered the political arena as issues of contentions in late 
modern societies. Current claims for access to the benefits which are 
accorded to heterosexual couples and families reflect one strategy, albeit an 
often ambivalent one, which is central to relationship recognition. But 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgendered people are also moving towards 
claiming a new language that escapes the orthodoxy of family ideology, in 
order to represent values which underpin practices of care and intimacy 
which are outside traditional notions of “family values”. This will continue to 
present challenges to how we think about personal life and relationships, and 
their connection to citizenship and welfare, as we move further into the 21st 
century. 

It is our hope that the diverse range of relationship practices discussed in 
this special issue will prompt sociologists to develop research agendas which 
analyse intimacy, care and community beyond the conventional family. 


Notes 


1 The project was directed by Sasha Roseneil, and the researchers were Shelley 
Budgeon and Jacqui Gabb. 

2 ESRC award M564281001. For further informauon about CAVA see 
www.leeds.ac.uk/cava 

3 Thanks to all who participated ın the seminar, and particularly to Simon Duncan 
and Steve Mosby for their organizational work. Sue Heath's article was first 
presented at a seminar organized by the Centre for Family, Kinship and 
Childhood at Leeds, rather than by CAVA. 

4 It should be noted that Putnam and Fledstein (2003) is a rather more optimistic 
exploration of US civic life. 

5 On what a queer sociology might mean, see Seidman (1996), Stein and Plummer 
(1996) and Roseneil (2000). 

6 See Roseneil (1995). 
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n an era of powerful processes of individualization, issues of intimacy and 

care have assumed a renewed importance for sociologists. The question of 
how people organize their personal lives, loving and caring for each other in 
contexts of social, cultural and economic change which increasingly demand 
the pursuit of individual life strategies is central to the sociological agenda of 
the 21st century. In this article we argue that if we are to understand the 
current state, and likely future, of intimacy and care, sociologists should 
decentre the “family” and the heterosexual couple in our intellectual imagi- 
naries. We recognize that the idea of “family” retains an almost unparalleled 
ability to move people, both emotionally and politically. However, much that 
matters to people in terms of intimacy and care increasingly takes place 
beyond the “family”, between partners who are not living together “as family”, 
and within networks of friends.! 

The first section of the article provides a critique of family sociology and 
the sociology of gender for the heteronormative frameworks within which 
they operate. It proposes an extension of the framework within which 
contemporary transformations in the realm of intimacy may be analysed, and 
suggests that there is a need for research focusing on the cultures of intimacy 
and care inhabited by those living at the cutting edge of social change. In the 
second part of the article we draw upon our own research on the most 'indi- 
vidualized' sector of the population - adults who are not living with a partner. 
We explore contemporary cultures of intimacy and care among this group 
through a number of case studies, and argue that two interrelated processes 
characterize these cultures: centring on friendship, and decentring sexual 
relationships. 
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Thinking Beyond the Heteronormative Family 


As the global distribution and mainstream success of a plethora of television 
series such as Friends, Seinfeld, Ellen and Will end Grace attests, popular 
culture is proving rather better than sociology at proffering stories which 
explore the burgeoning diversity of contemporary practices of intimacy and 
care. If we were to seek our understanding of cultures of intimacy and care 
solely from the sociological literature, we would be told that they are still 
almost solely practised under the auspices of “family”. 

There have been significant shifts within specific subfields of the soci- 
ologies of family and gender. For example, they have sought to meet both 
the empirical challenge of social changes in family and gender relations, and 
the theoretical challenge of anti-essentialist, postmodern, black and minority 
ethnic feminist, and lesbian and gay emphases on difference and diversity. 
They have, most notably, moved on from an early focus on the study of 
‘family and community’, which were ‘yoked together like Siamese twins’ 
(Morgan, 1996: 4), through the early phase of feminist intervention, which 
focused on unequal gender divisions of care and intimacy in the family? to 
a predominant concern today with the analysis of family change — particu- 
larly through the study of divorce, repartnering and cohabitation — and 
recognition of family diversity.* 

Moreover, many British and US family sociologists have engaged with 
the problem of the concept of “family” in a time of increasing levels of family 
breakdown and re-formation. David Morgan (1996), for instance, suggests 
that we should use ‘family’ not as a noun, but as an adjective, and proposes 
a notion of family practices” to counter the reification of the concept. Others 
have sought to deal with social change and the challenges posed by lesbian 
and gay movements and theorists by pluralizing the notion of “family”, so 
that they now always speak of “families”. The approach currently dominant 
in Anglo-American sociologies of gender and family emphasizes the diver- 
sity of family forms and experiences, and how the membership of families 
changes over time, as they break down and reform. Certainly, in its more 
liberal-minded incarnations, this approach welcomes lesbian and gay 
“families of choice” into the “family tent' (Stacey, 2002). 

This shift has been an important one. It acts as a counter to the explic- 
itly anti-gay and anti-feminist political discourse of “family values’, which 
developed in the US and UK during the 1980s and 1990s.5 However, these 
moves to pluralize notions of “family”, even when they embrace the study of 
lesbian and gay families, are insufficient to the task of understanding the 
contemporary and likely future experience of intimacy and care, for two 
reasons. First, they leave unchanged the heteronormativity of the sociological 
imaginary; and second, they are grounded in an inadequate analysis of 
contemporary social change. 
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Lauren Berlant and Michael Warner have recently argued that hetero- 
normative public culture in the US constructs belonging to society through 
the ‘love plot of intimacy and familialism', restricting ‘a historical relation to 
futurity . . . to generational narrative and reproduction’ (Berlant and Warner, 
2000: 318). Their argument is a powerful one. However, it is not just US 
public culture that finds it hard to see those who are not heteronormatively 
coupled as centrally part of the social formation, and to think of the future 
outside a generational mindset. Sociology continues to marginalize the study 
of love, intimacy, care and sociality beyond the “family”, even though it has 
expanded the scope covered by this term to include a wider range of “families 
of choice’. 

The sociologies of family and gender, in which the study of intimacy and 
care is largely conducted, are undergirded by heteronormative assumptions; 
in other words by “institutions, structures of understanding, and practical 
orientations that make heterosexuality seem not only coherent — that is, 
organized as a sexuality — but also privileged’ (Berlant and Warner, 2000: 312). 
In other words, sociologists in these fields continue to produce analyses 
which are overwhelmingly focused on monogamous, dyadic, co-residential 
(and primarily hetero) sexual relationships, particularly those which have 
produced children, and on changes within these relationships. Jo van Every's 
(1999) systematic survey of British sociological research and writing on 
families and households published in 1993 found “an overwhelming focus on 
the “modern nuclear family" ” consisting of married couples who lived 
together in households only with their children. She argues convincingly that 
“despite all the sociological talk about the difficulty of defining families and 
the plurality and diversity of family forms in contemporary (postmodern?) 
societies, sociologists were helping to construct a "normal" family which 
looked remarkably similar to that which an earlier generation of sociologists 
felt confident to define' (van Every, 1999: 167). 

The ‘non-standard intimacies’ (Berlant and Warner, 2000) created by 
those living non-normative sexualities pose a particular challenge to a disci- 
pline which has studied intimacy and care primarily through the study of 
families. Some lesbians and gay men refer to their emotional networks quite 
consciously — often with a knowing irony — as 'family'7 However, when 
writers such as Kath Weston (1991), Jeffrey Weeks et al. (2001) and Judith 
Stacey (this issue, pp. 181-97) adopt the term “families of choice’ to refer to 
lesbian and gay relationships and friendship networks, this may actually 
direct attention away from the extra-familial, radically counter-heteronor- 
mative nature of many of these relationships. 

Considerable evidence from sociological and anthropological research 
suggests that friendship, as both a practice and an ethic, is particularly 
important in the lives of lesbians and gay men.? Networks of friends, which 
often include ex-lovers, form the context within which lesbians and gay men 
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lead their personal lives, offering emotional continuity, companionship, 
pleasure and practical assistance. Sometimes rejected, problematized and 
marginalized by their families of origin, lesbians and gay men build and 
maintain lives outside the framework of the heterosexual nuclear family, 
grounding their emotional security and daily lives in their friendship groups. 
Weeks et al. (2001) and Roseneil (20002) draw attention to the blurring of the 
boundaries, and movement between, friendship and sexual relationships 
which often characterizes contemporary lesbian and gay intimacies. Friends 
become lovers, lovers become friends, and many have multiple sexual 
partners of varying degrees of commitment (and none). Moreover, an indi- 
vidual's ‘significant other’ may not be someone with whom she or he has a 
sexual relationship: 


It has finally come into our vocabulary that Tom is my significant other. After 
AS years, we have finally acknowledged what to others has probably been 
self-apparent all along. 

Tom cares for me virtually every day, and when he cannot be with me 
himself, he arranges for others to help. He buys my groceries and keeps his 
Tupperwared lunches in my refrigerator. He knows which underwear I want 
to put on any given morning, and which drawer he'll find it in. 

Tom's PR Mam is more than logistical. He is my medical and legal power 
of attorney, the who if and when it comes time, will decide what measures 
should be taken to let me live or die. He will plan my funeral. He is the sole 
beneficiary of my will. 

Although he Ls spent many nights in my apartment, we have never had 
sex.... But to call us merely best friends denies the depth of who we are to 
each other. (Preston with Lowenthal, 1996: 1) 


Practices such as these within non-normative intimacies — between friends, 
non-monogamous lovers, ex-lovers, partners who do not live together, 
partners who do not have sex together, those which do not easily fit the 
‘friend’/ ‘lover’ binary classification system — and the networks of relation- 
ships within which these intimacies are sustained (or not) have the following 
significance: they decentre the primary significance that is commonly granted 
to sexual partnerships and mount a challenge to the privileging of conjugal 
relationships in research on intimacy. These practices, relationships and 
networks largely fail to be registered in a sociological literature which retains 
an imaginary which, without ever explicitly acknowledging it, sees the 
heterosexual couple as the heart of the social formation, as that which pumps 
the life-blood of social reproduction. 

In fact, little has changed since Beth Hess pointed out in 1979 that there 
is ‘no large corpus called the “sociology of friendship" ’? to provide an 
alternative archive for the study of intimacy and care beyond the family. But 
it is not just the heteronormativity of the discipline which has rendered 
friendship largely invisible. Equally important is the fact that the sociological 
tradition, from the founding fathers onwards — Tonnies’ distinction between 
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Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, Marx's work on alienation, Durkheim on 
forms of social solidarity, Weber on bureaucratization, the Chicago School 
on urbanization — has assumed that the development of modernity renders 
social relationships increasingly impersonal, and affective bonding is seen as 
increasingly marginal.!° The result is that the discipline has never granted as 
much importance to the study of informal, private and sociable relationships 
as it has to matters of public, economic and political organization.!! 

Friendship lies in the realm of the pleasurable, emotional and affective, 
areas which have been relatively neglected by serious-minded order-seeking 
sociologists concerned with issues of structure, regulation and insti- 
tutionalization. There have been exceptions, as in the work of Simmel (1950), 
in the ethnographic work of Whyte (1943) on “street corner society”, of 
Litwak and Szelenyi (1969) on “primary groups” of kin and friends, and in 
the 1950s and 1960s, in the British tradition of community studies. More 
recently, there have been a small number of studies of friendship, '* and there 
is a growing field of research on new forms of sociability facilitated by new 
technologies, but there is no subfield of the discipline devoted to the study 
of friendship comparable to the well-established sociology of family and 
kinship. It is time for this to change, time for more research which focuses 
on friendship, ‘non-conventional’ forms of sexual/love relationships, and the 
interconnections between the two. 


Personal Life and Social Change - Expanding our 
Understanding of the Transformation of Intimacy 


A substantial body of literature takes as its starting point the belief that we 
are living through a period of intense and profound social change 1n the 
sphere of intimacy. For example, in the context of a wider argument about 
the undoing of patriarchalism, Manucl Castells (1997) suggests that the patri- 
archal family is under intense challenge, and that lesbian, gay and feminist 
movements around the world are key to understanding this challenge.!* 
Anthony Giddens's (1992) argument about the “transformation of intimacy' 
and Ulrich Beck and Elisabeth Beck-Gernsheim's (1995, 2002) work on the 
changing meanings and practices of love and family relationships suggest that 
in the contemporary world processes of individualization and detraditional- 
ization and increased self-reflexivity are opening up new possibilities and 
expectations in heterosexual relationships.!* 

With a (rather cursory) nod in the direction of feminist scholarship and 
activism, such work recognizes the significance of the shifts in gender 
relations mainly due to the changed consciousness and identities which 
women have developed in the wake of the women's liberation movement. 
Giddens considers that the transformation of intimacy currently in train is 
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of “great, and generalizable, importance” (Giddens, 1992: 2). He charts 
changes in the nature of marriage such as the emergence of the “pure relation- 
ship” characterized by ‘confluent love”, a relationship of sexual and emotional 
equality between men and women. He links this with the development of 
‘plastic sexuality' freed from ‘the needs of reproduction” (Giddens, 1992: 2). 
He identifies lesbians and gay men as ‘pioneers’ in the pure relationship and 
plastic sexuality, and hence at the forefront of processes of individualization 
and detraditionalization.!* Beck and Beck-Gernsheim (2002: 22) argue that 
“the ethic of individual self-fulfilment and achievement is the most powerful 
current in modern society". They believe the desire to be ‘a deciding, shaping 
human being who aspires to be the author of his/her life’ is giving rise to 
unprecedented changes in the shape of family life. Family membership shifts 
from being a given, to a matter of choice. As social ties become reflexive, and 
individualization increasingly characterizes relations among members of the 
same family, we are moving into a world of the “post-familial family” (Beck- 
Gernsheim, 1999). 

While this body of work perhaps overstates the degree of change, and 
underplays the continuance of gender inequalities and class differences in 
intimate life (e.g. Jamieson, 1998), it maps the theoretical terrain from which 
investigations of the future of intimacy and care must proceed, and has proved 
extremely influential on those conducting empirical research on family 
change. However, that literature does not exhaust the resources for theorcti- 
cal analysis of contemporary social change on which those sceking to under- 
stand cultures of intimacy and care should draw. Following Roseneil (2000b), 
we propose an extension of this analysis to consider how the wider sexual 
organization of the social is undergoing transformation. Roseneil (2000b) 
argues that we are currently witnessing a significant destabilization of the 
homosexual/heterosexual binary which has characterized the modern sexual 
order. She suggests that there are a number of “queer tendencies" at work in 
the contemporary world, which are contributing to this fracturing of the 
binary. For example, there a trend towards the ‘normalization’ of the homo- 
sexual (Bech, 1999) in most western nations, as there are progressive moves 
towards the equalization of legal and social conditions for lesbians and gay 
men.!$ Most significantly for our argument, there is a tendency towards the 
decentring of heterorelations, both socially and at the level of the individual, 

The heterosexual couple, and particularly the married, co-resident 
heterosexual couple with children, no longer occupies the centre-ground of 
western societies, and cannot be taken for granted as the basic unit in society. 
This is a result of the dramatic rise in divorce rates over the past 30 years, the 
increase in the number of births outside marriage (and to a lesser extent 
outside any lasting heterosexual relationship — births to mothers who are 
“single by choice”), the rise in the proportion of children being brought up 
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by a lone parent, the growing proportion of households that are composed 
of one person, and the increasing proportion of women who are not having 
children. Individuals are being released from traditional heterosexual scripts 
and the patterns of heterorelationality which accompany them. By 2000, only 
23 percent of all households in the UK comprised a married couple with 
dependent children (National Statistics, 2001), and broadly similar patterns 
are observable across Europe, North America and Australia.!? 

Postmodern living arrangements are diverse, fluid and unresolved, 
constantly chosen and rechosen, and heterorelations are no longer as hegem- 
onic as once they were. We are experiencing the ‘queering of the family’ 
(Stacey, 1996), as meanings of family undergo radical challenge, and more and 
more kinship groups have to come to terms with the diverse sexual practices 
and living arrangements chosen by their own family members. At the start 
of the 21st century there can be few families which do not include at least 
some members who diverge from traditional, normative heterorelational 
practice, whether as divorcees, unmarried mothers and fathers, lesbians, gay 
men or bisexuals. At the level of individual experience, as heterorelations are 
decentred, friendship networks become more important in people’s everyday 
lives, and the degree of significance and emotional investment placed in 
romantic coupling comes to be re-evaluated. 

This queering of the social calls into question the normativity and natu- 
ralness of both heterosexuality and heterorelationality.” It increasingly 
means that ways of life that might previously have been regarded as distinc- 
tively ‘homosexual’ are becoming more widespread.?! Giddens’s rather 
throw-away remark that lesbians and gay men are forging new paths for 
heterosexuals as well as for themselves is picked up by Jeffrey Weeks, Brian 
Heaphy and Catherine Donovan, who suggest that ‘one of the most remark- 
able features of domestic change over recent years is ... the emergence of 
common patterns in both homosexual and heterosexual ways of life as a 
result of these long-term shifts in relationship patterns’ (Weeks et al., 1999: 
85). They see both homosexuals and heterosexuals increasingly yearning for 
a ‘pure relationship’, experiencing love as contingent, and confluent, and 
seeking to live their sexual relationships in terms of a friendship ethic (Weeks 
et al., 2001). 

Alongside the need for more research exploring the impact of individu- 
alization and reflexive modernization on people's intimate lives, there is a 
need for empirical investigation of the extent to which the destabilization of 
the homosexual/heterosexual binary, as posited by Weeks, Heaphy and 
Donovan and by Roseneil, is taking place. Our research therefore sets out to 
explore both the individualization thesis and the queering of the social thesis, 
by examining the extent to which, across the spectrum of sexualities, there 
might be: 
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e  Adecentring of sexual/love relationships within individuals’ life narratives; 

e An increased importance placed on friendship in people's affective lives; 

e A diversification in the forms of sexual/love relationships, and the more 
widespread embracing of forms, such as those discussed earlier, which 
are less conventionally heteronormative, and more commonly associated 
with lesbians and gay men. 


Methodology and Sample 


We carried out in-depth narrative interviews, lasting between one-and-a-half 
and two-and-a-half hours, with 53 people aged between 25 and 60, living in 
three localities in Yorkshire, UK. These localities were chosen as being 
representative of differing gender and family cultures, drawing on Simon 
Duncan and Darren Smith's (2002) work on the geography of family 
formations in Britain, which mapped spatial differences of gender and family 
cultures according to four indices - a Motherhood Employment Effect, a 
Family Conventionality Effect, a Traditional Household Index and a Family 
Restructuring Index. Our localities compare: 


1 A deindustrialized ex-mining town which is more conventional in terms 
of gender and family relations and traditional in terms of houschold form; 

2 A small town in which alternative middle-class, ‘down-shifted’ lifestyles 
and sexual non-conformity are common; and 

3 A multiethnic, inner-city area, characterized by a diversity of gender and 
family practices, a higher than average proportion of women in the 
labour force, and a large number of single-person and non-couple housc- 


holds. 


Beyond this, the sample was drawn purposively to include (as far as was 
possible within the localities selected) diversity of age, gender, sexuality, 
relationship status, living arrangements and 'race' (see Table 1). 

Because we wanted to explore the impact of individualization on 
intimacy and care, we decided to interview people who did not live with a 
partner, on the basis that cohabitation — resulting from the decision to share 
a home with a partner — tends to mark the most significant moment when 
individuals become 'couples', and is more significant than marriage, for 
instance. In attending to the narratives of individuals we wanted: 


e To gain an understanding of how and to what extent people are living in 
non-conventional cultures of intimacy; 

e To study the practices of intimacy and care in which they are engaged; 
and 

+ To understand the values that underpin these practices. 
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Our aim was to give the people we interviewed the opportunity to tell us 
what was important to them, and to allow, as much as possible, their own 
ways of valuing their relationships to emerge. Influenced by Wendy Hollway 
and Tony Jefferson's (2000) work on the free association narrative interview 
method, we did this through the use of very broad questions which allow 
interviewees time and space to construct their own stories, within which 
meaning and values gradually unfold. 

Our questions allowed people to talk in a broad context about their lives, 
and were phrased thus: “Can you tell me about the people who are most 
important in your life?’, “Can you tell me about a time when you have cared 
for/ been cared for by a friend”, “Can you tell me what it’s like to be single?’ 
and so on. We relied upon the fundamental premise of the narrative method, 
which is that people make sense of their lives and communicate this under- 
standing through telling stories about things that are important to them. 


Case Studies of Intimacy and Care Beyond ‘the Family’ 


We now consider four case studies from among our interviewees. Their 
narratives are distinctly situated within the specificity of their individual 
biographies, but they also illustrate some of the highly reflexive and non- 
conventional cultures of intimacy and care which our research found.? 
Following Jennifer Platt (1988: 9), and for the purposes of the argument in 
this article, the value in studying these cases is that each “case may show the 
effects of a social context which is the object of interest": in this instance, how 
intimacy and care are practised beyond “the family”. Each individual's story is 
interesting in its uniqueness, but these stories are not exceptional; they speak 
of patterns of transformation in personal life that we found more generally 
across our sample. Our data consist of narratives that vary in content and form 
as well as by age, life course, gender, locality and so forth. However, the 
pattern that exists within or behind their diversity is made visible in discussing 
these cases. In particular, they tell us what care and intimacy mean in terms 
of practices and ways of everyday life in a context where processes of indi- 
vidualization have affected how people construct their personal lives. 


The Individuals 


Karen is 35, heterosexual, single and has two daughters aged seven and 13. 
She works in the film industry as a hair and make-up artist. Three years ago 
her 13-year long cohabiting relationship with the father of her children broke 
down when he had an affair. Since then her life has undergone a significant 


reorientation and transformation. 
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Polly, one of Karen's closest friends, is 36 years old, heterosexual, single 
and currently running her own business with a friend in arts administration. 
Three years ago, Polly, who was not in a long-term relationship, decided that 
she wanted to have a child, and that she did not want to do this within the 
context of a conventional heterosexual relationship. Due to fertility problems 
and ineligibility for IVF treatment as a single woman, she decided to adopt 
a child, and was matched with Alice, a seven-year-old girl of mixed-race 
parentage. Polly and Alice have been together for two years. 

At the time of their interviews, the decision that Karen and Polly had 
made 18 months earlier to buy a derelict house, do it up and raise their 
daughters together in the house was central to their narratives. Karen 
explained that they decided this at a time when both of them had hit ‘rock 
bottom”. Karen had just split up with her long term-partner and for Polly 
the process of adopting her daughter was becoming complicated, uncertain 
and stressful. They had been close friends for many years and had relied 
upon each other through many times of difficulty, but out of this particular 
set of circumstances came the idea to rely upon each other in a more concrete 
sense — that is to pool their (rather limited) resources and create a home for 
themselves and their children. Although Karen's and Polly's lives had been 
very different before this time, with Karen settled in a long-term relation- 
ship from her early twenties, and Polly living a nomadic life working in the 
theatre, at this particular juncture their needs and goals were coalescing in 
important ways. 

Dale is 49, a heterosexual man who describes himself as “single” although 
he bas a lover whom he has been with for two-and-a-half years. He is now 
living in her flat, but they are clear that they do not live together, as she is 
working and has been living in another part of the country for at least a year. 
Dale works part-time as a teacher and also runs his own business as a 
mechanic. He has never been married but has previously been in two long- 
term relationships and has three children with these two women. He main- 
tains close contact with these ex-partners as well as several of his other 
ex-lovers. These partners constitute, along with his friends, his sister, who is 
a lesbian, her partner and ex-partner, his children and several neighbours, 
what he calls his ‘kinship network’. Dale was articulate about his emotions 
and relationships and thoughtful and reflexive about his friendships. 

Eleanor is a 48-year-old single lesbian who lives with a friend who used 
to be her brother's partner. At the time of the interview, Eleanor was just 
coming out of what had been a very difficult period of her life. Over the past 
six years she had experienced the death of her brother, the death of her father, 
the ongoing illness of her mother and her own diagnosis of and treatment for 
cancer. She explained how having cancer, from which she has recovered, 
marked a turning point in her life. Where once her prioriües were ‘job, 
partner house, settling down', they are now about living life less 
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conventionally, travelling more and seeking out new experiences. Eleanor is 
not currently in paid employment but volunteers for a local charity. 

The biographies narrated by these four individuals speak of significant 
transformations in cultures of intimacy and care. Each of the interviewees is 
consciously and reflexively engaged in an individual ‘life project”, and was 
explicit about seeking to create a particular set of conditions and a particu- 
lar way of life for themselves which would meet their particular needs for 
connection with others. Key to understanding their life projects are the 
interrelated processes of centring on friendship and decentring sexual 
relationships. À strong emphasis on the value of friendship, and on choosing 
to surround themselves with a network of friends, went hand-in-hand with 
a deliberate de-emphasizing of the importance of conjugal relationships. 


Centring on Friendship 


Across a range of lifestyles and sexualities, we found that friendship occupied 
a central place in the personal lives of our interviewees. There was a high 
degree of reliance on friends, as opposed to biological kin and sexual partners, 
particularly for the provision of care and support in everyday life, to the 
extent that it could be said that friendship operated as an ethical practice for 


Giving and Receiving Care and Support 

Karen and Polly each have a wide network of geographically dispersed 
friends who figure centrally in their narratives, but they are also embedded 
locally in a network of friendships held together by a conscious mutual 
commitment to provide support and care. Many of these friends have chosen 
to live in the same area of this northern inner city in order to be close to one 
another. Karen and Polly's three daughters are close to these friends, and 
Karen says these friends provide another ‘anchor’ for her children. Prior to 
the break-up of Karen's relationship, she had been living several hours away 
from Polly and this circle, but after the break-up she returned to this city 
because of her friendships there. 

Seeing Karen in a bad emotional state, this group of friends gathered 
together and physically moved her and her children back to the city, actively 
putting in place the things she would need upon her return. Contacts in the 
film industry found her a job, a house was rented and decorated for her and 
a school was found for the children. Similarly, Jenny, a good friend of Polly's 
who was living a considerable distance away, had also been having a difficult 
time recently, and so Polly took it upon herself to oversee the purchase and 
renovation of a house on the street where she and Karen live for Jenny to 
move to with her children. It is Polly's “project” to bring the people in her 
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network closer to her when she sees them struggling in their lives. As she 
reported saying to the people who have moved to be near: “you're too far 
away from me but I can bring you here and I know that your lives are gonna 
improve because I can introduce you to these people, and they're fabulous”. 

One of the strongest motivations behind Polly and Karen's decision to 
buy the house together was to provide a safe and stable environment for the 
children, in which, as two single parents, they could help each other with 
childcare. As close friends they felt that they could give each other a commit- 
ment and provide support to each other and their children in a way that 
would be significantly more secure than if they attempted to pursue this in 
the context of a love relationship with a man. In effect they co-parent the 
children, and share the management of the household. For example, when 
Karen had to go away for three months to work on a film in Africa Polly 
took over running the house and caring for the children. The stability that 
this situation affords them is also bolstered by the wider context of the 
friendship network within which they are living. They are reworking the 
notion of “stability” often associated with conventional family forms by 
refusing to invest in a sexual relationship as the basis for security, and replac- 
ing this with a reliance upon friendships. 

In Dale's narrative, the significance of friendships in providing care and 
support also emerged as a key theme. When he was in his early twenties, he 
had an extremely serious motor bike accident and was hospitalized for the 
better part of two years. Many of the friends he has today were instrumental 
in providing care and support to him during this time and in the period 
following this release from hospital. This care extended to his mother, who, 
while Dale was hospitalized, required assistance in moving house. One of 
Dale's closest friends took it upon himself to look after her move. 


John, he's a very interesting man. He doesn't make friends easily but he's 
extremely loyal with the friends he does have. He's been an enormous support 
to med harder times in my life. For instance, when I smashed Mni as 
and I was in opal my mother decided that she was moving out of the family 
home that we'd shared, that I'd been bay d up 1n and moving to somewhere 
smaller quite a distance away and you know, John virtually took it upon 
himself to just .. . You know, I was in bloody tracuon in Cambridge. He got 
a van, went down, helped my mother move her stuff, moved my stuff back up 
to Yorkshire for me, picked my wrecked bike up in Cambridge and took that 
back up to Yorkshire, generally looked after my interest. He also — two days 
after I got out of hospital in Cambridge — rolled up on a motor bike at the flat 
where I was staying and virtually dragged me physically down the stairs, sat 
me on the back Ar du bike and drove me very fast for an hour or two just to 

this out of my system, “there's nothing to be scared of”, for which I thank 
im very much. 

Care is central to Eleanor's narrative: the giving and receiving of care is 
interwoven throughout the dynamics of her intricate set of personal 
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relationships. Her story is both about the care she has extended to others 
and the care she herself has received. A couple of years prior to the inter- 
vicw Eleanor was diagnosed with cancer. Existing networks of personal 
relationships often tend to operate in a ‘heightened’ mode during times of 
crisis. In Eleanor's case, this meant that friends provided for a range of needs. 
They went to the hospital with her when she had to undergo numerous tests. 
They read to her while she was having scans done. At one point, Eleanor 
explains how frightened she was and how one of her friends helped her 
prepare a list of questions to ask a specialist so that she might gain some 
control over the situation. This friend then accompanied her on this visit. 
To care for Eleanor at home during her illness a sleep-over rota and cooking 
rota were set up to share collectively in the needed provision of care. 

Friendship as an ethic is apparent here. In Eleanor's narrative, there 
emerges a sense of obligation to give what is needed on the basis of friend- 
ship. Eleanor is living with a friend whom she considers to be family. Ian was 
the partner of Eleanor's brother, who died several years ago. It was during 
Ian's relationship with her brother and particularly throughout the time that 
Ian cared for Eleanor's brother during his illness that he and Eleanor became 
close friends. After his death, lan's life spiralled out of control through 
addiction to drugs. Eleanor spoke of how one day Ian rang up and asked her 
to come and get him. Eleanor says she never thought twice about it. She 
brought him to her home to stay, he enrolled in a drug treatment project and 
at the time of the interview he had been off drugs for a year. 


His whole life was going down the pan and every time J went to London I'd 
try and go visit him and kept seeing him getting worse and worse and worse, 
and it was just like this hed thing d. I bad to somehow help him out 
with really. And I kept saying to him “you know you have to leave thus flat”, 
and I was glad that he actually thought, “well I will go to Eleanor” because he's 


got family. But he came here, and I suppose it was not long after my cancer 
stuff as well. 


In Eleanor's narrative, the relationship between care and living space 
emerges as a focal theme. Friendship, and the practices of care and support 
which are central to its meaning to her, occur within a “private” space of the 
home, which is not preserved for the conventional family. 


Reconfiguring Domestic Space 

For Karen and Polly, Eleanor and Dale the where of practices of intimacy 
and care was a matter of considerable importance. Without explicit prompt- 
ing, each of them chose to talk in considerable detail about issues of domestic 
space, and how they were choosing to open up this space to others who are 
not part of their conventionally defined ‘family’. Their narratives reveal that 
the physical space within which their life projects were designed and lived 
out is very significant. 
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As we have already seen, the decision to live with, or close to, others is 
often related to immediate practical concerns about the provision and receipt 
of care. For Dale, thinking about reconfiguring domestic space was more of 
an idealistic, future-orientated project, driven by an understanding that those 
living individualized lives outside conventional relationships need to look to 
each other for support. He explained how he and his circle of close friends, 
his ‘kinship group”, were beginning to formulate a communal retirement plan 
which would involve buying some land together and custom-building houses 
that would address their various needs. As he has been involved in housing 
cooperatives in the past, he is beginning to research the possibilities of 
pursuing such a project. 


I know a fairly large kind of kinship group around here who are all people who 
don't have partners, or don't wish to have partners, who are engaged in some 
kind of very individualistic ‘this ıs how I make my way in the world ...”, and 
it is a constant source of discussion about how do we look to each other. We're 
currently still reasonably young and healthy, and there are various 1deas being 
floated about and various sort ot lifestyles being practised towards reaching that 
which I feel a great sense of affinity for —it’sa Kind of, it’s a tribalist model, I 
suppose. And this guy Harry is an architect. He is pushing quite hard to kind 
of get groups set up to actually look at housing provision for people in that 
situation. A lot of single parents whose children have now left home who’ve got 
houses that are too big for them — where would they want to move to next? And 
so it’s quite a currency of discussion amongst this group of people about putting 
some kind of co-housing project together, all purpose-building housing 
that's kind of an estate of the like-minded, buying the land, custom-building the 
houses, probably with a very kind of heavy eco slant on it, communal areas, 
collectively held areas of property where friends and relanons can come and 
stay, but your own living space because that's what you're accustomed to, a door 
you can shut. This isn't just like a room, and work space within that, because 
they're all people who are kind of quite active or quite creative. Garden space, 
you get a lot of people who are into that sort of stuff. We say watch this space. 


In the here and now, Karen and Polly's decision to share a home was 
about meeting their need for mutual support in raising their children, but it 
also involved opening up their domestic space to others. They each separ- 
ately talked about the constant flow of people through their house and they 
jokingly referred to it as “The Hilton' because they have “hundreds of people 
coming to stay all the time”. The choice to live with Polly was, for Karen, 
also about deciding to live in a particular place — being part of a neighbour- 
hood that is ethnically and culturally diverse. Karen wants stability for her 
children but she also wants to expose them to a wide range of different ways 
of living so they will grow up with an awareness of the wider world. She 
implicitly wants them to see that there are many ways to live one's life and 
so part of her project is the self-conscious undermining of what she referred 
to as taken-for-granted ‘white, middle-class’ values, which she does through 


choosing to live in an inner-city area rich in diversity. 
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The flow of different pcople through domestic space was also a theme 
of Eleanor's narrative. When Eleanor spoke about her network of friends and 
ex-lovers, it became apparent that she had lived with most of her friends at 
one time or another. She has opened her home to a range of different people 
when they have needed a place to stay; for example, one friend came to her 
after her relationship had ended, another while he was going through a 
bereavement following the death of his father. However, it was not only at 
times of heightened need that Eleanor welcomed others into her home. Like 
Karen and Polly's house, her house was a central place for her friends to meet 
and spend time together. All three tended to have “an open door' policy, and 
the space of their homes was collectively inhabited. 


My normal style is to entertain and I always have parues and barbies and 
murder mysteries and things like that which I really enjoy and I get loads out 
of. And this place is, you know, I've had partes in the garden, and everyone 


considers it as their garden. 


The flow of friends through spaces traditionally occupied by conjugal 
couples and nuclear families points to one of the ways in which the indi- 
vidualized lives of those living without co-resident partners destabilize 
heteronormativity. In many of the narratives relayed by our interviewees, 
there was a refusal to organize their daily lives around a distinction that 
divided physical space along the lines of family/friend dichotomy. This is not 
just indicative of a blurring of the category of “friend” and “family” often cited 
in the "families of choice' literature, but a blurring of the boundaries, and the 
transformation of the meaning of physical space as well. Space normatively 
constructed as “private” and heterosexual is reconfigured as collective. 


Decentring Sexual Relationships 


Each of the four interviewees told a story of choosing to emphasize friends 
over lovers, at this particular point in their lives, while also acknowledging 
that there had often been a considerable degree of fluidity and movement 
between the categories of friend and lover in their lives. Their clear priori- 
uzing of friendship over and above sexual partnerships, however, also para- 
doxically served to re-establish the distinctiveness of these categories. 

For Polly, the categories of lover and friend have often blurred, but it is 
only as friends that those who are also lovers become central to her life. In 
some cases, the sexual interaction continues to be an aspect of the friendship, 
but to her these relationships are primarily meaningful as friendships which 
provide an ongoing source of support. Indeed, one of Polly's and Karen's 
closest friends, who has bought a house nearby, is an ex-lover of both of them. 

Karen says that her relationship with Polly is rather like being married, 
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and that it has become a different kind of relationship for them since making 
the commitment to buy the house together. Recognizing that it is neither a 
conventional friendship nor a conventional partnership, both women spoke 
about how their relationship causes confusion because it does not easily fit 
into a predefined category. In attempting to make sense of the situation 
people often assume that they are in a lesbian relationship, which triggers 
heteroreflexivity (Roseneil, 2000b) for both Karen and Polly, as they 
encounter the heteronormativity of the neighbours and social institutions, 
such as schools, with whom they come into contact. The house-sharing dyad 
of Karen and Polly, and the network of friends, lovers, ex-lovers and 
biological kin within which it is embedded, is an example of how a mode of 
living intimacy and care pioneered in the “life experiments”, or “families of 
choice”, of lesbians and gay men (Weeks et al., 2001; Weston, 1991) is being 
practised by two individuals who do not identify themselves as homosexual. 
For Karen and Polly, the decision to decentre sexual relationships is first 
and foremost about providing security for their children.” Karen has not 
been in a committed relationship for the past three years, although she has 
been involved in a number of brief relationships during this time. She says 
she fears commitment and considering everything she already has in her life 
— the house, her children, her career and close friends — she doesn't need a 
man. Indeed, for Karen relationships have proven “risky”. The end of her 
relationship with her daughters’ father has had a profound effect on her life 
and her girls” lives. As a result of these experiences, Karen's life has been 
significantly reoriented and for the time being sexual relationships are not a 
priority. The risk of becoming a couple for Karen outweighs the benefits, and 
maintaining friendships and her children as priorities, she is happy to manage 
her involvement with men through short-term attachments, avoiding 
commitment in such a way as to limit their impact on her daily life. 


I was in a long relationship for 13 years. We've been separated for three years 
now so I've been on and nagle I've had a variety of boyfriends and it's been 
fantastic . . . I don't want to tie myself up totally to anybody, but last year I did 
have somebody who came into my life who was very special, but that was so 
t . I said you know, it can wait, it doesn’ lave to happen now. This 
is more important here — my security for my girls. You Ew. T d lived with 
someone for 13 years. I don't need to go diving back into anything like that, 
for a long time. So it's not a major x me.... No, I'm really enjoying this 
moment and I enjoy finding somebody new that comes along for a short term 
but I don't involve them or try not to involve them too much with what's here. 


Dale's decentring of sexual relationships is an established, conscious life 
choice. His personal history has long been unconventional; his two long- 
term committed relationships with the women with whom he had children 
also did not involve living together. Although he is in a relationship that has 
lasted two-and-a-half years and is currently living in this lover's flat, he has 
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never lived with her and does not intend to. At the time of the interview, the 
two of them were living at a significant geographical distance. One of the 
reasons he would not relocate to be with his partner is because his “main 
friendship network' is in the city where he lives, and he also admits that he 
is frightened that living together will ‘knacker the relationship”. Dale’s 
‘people’, as he calls them, tend to remain in each other’s lives as friends, 
despite the movement in and out of various roles and dynamics. One of his 
ex-partners, Marie, had a relationship with his closest friend, John, which 
didn’t work out, but they are all still friends. 


John had an absolutely disastrous affair with Marie after we split up which I 
could have told him was going to be a disaster, and I did tell him was going to 
be a disaster, and sure enough it was, because they're both very, very - what's 
the word? — kind of acerbic people. They're very cutting edge people But we 
survived all that and remained extremely good friends. So yeah, we've been 
through quite a bit of stuff together. 


In Eleanor's narrative, the categories of lover and friend interchange 
constantly. It is striking the extent to which people move in and out of particu- 
lar positions yet remain central to her. Friends become lovers, ex-lovers 
become friends, friends' ex-lovers become lovers, and so forth. For example, 
she explained how Judith, who is now one of her closest friends, was the 
partner of Eleanor’s first girlfriend in Leeds. She explained that at the time, ‘I 
stole [Judith's] girlfriend from her and then we all stuck together and lived 
together. The three of us.' When Eleanor's relationship with this woman ended, 
Judith then started seeing her again. This relationship, however, did not last, 
and Judith then moved back in with Eleanor. Eleanor's narrative illustrates the 
intricacies of intimate dynamics which are often in such a state of flux that the 
relevance and meaning of categories are constantly under negotiation. 

Eleanor was also sceptical about the value of sexual partnerships. She 
complained about friends who had become “joined at the hip”, and expressed 
dissatisfaction with friends of hers who act too much like “a couple” because 
they need to do everything together and ask permission to do things separ- 
ately. A further problem she cited is that when people become involved in a 
relationship they tend to drop friends. Eleanor herself has been single for the 
past eight years. During this time one of her ex-partners has become a very 
significant friend to her and it is clearly friendship networks that are central 
to her life. Forecasting the future, Eleanor remarked: 


If you can € to stay out of relanonships you can have a great time with 
your friends. I like it when I hear about older people that aren't in relation- 
ships but are absolutely having a great time and I have this view of myself, I’ve 

this since I was a kid, this idea of myself lying on a chaise longue at some 
point in the future and having this room full of interesting things all partying 
and talking and that's kind of how I've developed my life and my house, it's 
been a meeting place and an exchange and I love that. 
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Imagining Personal Lives Beyond ‘the Family’: An Agenda for 
Future Research 


The case studies reported in this article offer a glimpse of the consciously 
constructed life projects which are emerging among those who are living and 
loving without a cohabiting partner. To sum up, we found that some of those 
leading the most individualized existences are choosing to centre their 
personal lives around friendship, and to decentre sexual partnerships, in ways 
which challenge the heterorelational social order. As part of this process, 


e Care and support flow between individuals with no biological, legal or 
social recognized ties to each other; 

e Domestic space is reconfigured, and its association with the conjugal 
couple and the nuclear family is challenged; 

e  Non-normative cultures of intimacy and care are brought into being, as 
lifestyles which were once a politicized strategy pursued by those within 
alternative and feminist communities in the 1970s and 1980s are extend- 
ing to those who do not think of themselves as activists or radicals. 


In discussing the twin themes of centring on friendships/decentring conjugal 
relationships and showing how these themes operate within practices of 
everyday life we have sought to highlight the significance of casting a 
different lens on the study of intimacy and care, a lens which focuses on those 
living at the cutting edge of social change. We have not been concerned with 
asking about the extent to which the narratives in our study are representa- 
tive of the population as a whole, but rather we would like to point to the 
possibilities that that these cases present. Jennifer Platt's (1988: 11) defence 
of the use of case studies suggests that if these practices are possible in these 
cases, they may exist in other cases, and that they must be taken into account 
in the formulation of general propositions about intimate life. Thus, these 
case studies have implications for the research agenda of all sociologists inter- 
ested in the organization of personal life at the start of the 21st century. In 
particular, they suggest that if tbe study of intimacy and care remains within 
the frame of “the family” and the heterorelational then much of what matters 
to people in their personal lives will be missed. 

In the context of individualization, increased reflexivity, detraditional- 
ization and the destabilization of the homosexual/heterosexual binary, prac- 
tices of intimacy and care can no longer — if indeed they ever could — be 
understood solely through a focus on families and kin. We believe that an 
exploration of networks and flows of intimacy and care, the extent and 
pattern of such networks, the viscosity and velocity of such flows, and the 
implications of their absence, is likely to prove much more fruitful for future 
research than attempts to interpret contemporary personal lives through 
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redefinitions of the concept of ‘family’. Focusing the sociological gaze on 
intimacies and practices of care wherever they take place — in domestic spaces, 
public spaces, work spaces, virtual spaces — between friends, sexual partners, 
family, neighbours, work colleagues, civil acquaintances — will bring to light 
practices of intimacy and care, and ethical cultures associated with these prac- 
tices, that have rarely been studied by sociologists of the family. A new soci- 
ology of affective life is needed which can register a fuller range of practices 
of intimacy and care. 


Notes 


The research on which this article is based was carried out as part of the Friendship 
and Non-Conventional Partnership Project under the auspices of the ESRC Research 
Group for the Study of Care, Values and the Future of Welfare (CAVA) (award 
M564281001) at the University of Leeds (www.leeds.ac.uk/cava). An earlier version 
of the article was presented at the World Congress of Sociology in Brisbane, July 
2002. Many thanks to Lorne Tepperman, and colleagues in CAVA, particularly Simon 
Duncan. 


1 Itis probably the case that far more of people’s affective lives has always taken 
place outside ‘family’ than has been recognized by sociologists. 

2 See Young and Willmott (1957)and Frankenberg (1966). 

3 See Graham (1987), Duncombe and Marsden (1993) and Finch (1989). 

4 See Smart and Neale (1999), Stacey (1996) and Silva and Smart (1999). 

5 See, for example, Roseneil and Mann (1996), Stacey (1996), Weeks (1995) and 
Jaggar and Wright (1999). 

6 Ingraham (1996) argues that feminist sociology and the sociology of gender, and 
their studies of marriage, family and sexual violence, in particular, depend on a 
heterosexual imaginary, and argues for a shift from the study of gender to the 
study of heterogender. 

7 See Weston (1991), Nardi (1992, 1999), Preston with Lowenthal (1996) and Weeks 
et al. (2001). Weeks et al. (2001) discuss the differences between their interviewees 
in relation to the adoption of the term ‘family’ to describe their intimate relation- 
ships, and acknowledge that many reject the term. 

8 See, for example, Altman (1982), Weston (1991), Nardi (1992, 1999), Weeks (1995), 
Preston with Lowenthal (1996), Roseneil (2000a) and Weeks et al. (2001). 

9 Quoted in Jerrome (1984: 699). 

10 More recently, Sennett (1977) has argued that there has been a historic shift 
towards a ‘culture of personality’, in which impersonality and the public sphere 
are in decline. Misztal (2000) discusses the balance between formality and infor- 
mality in the contemporary world. 

11 This argument is made by one of the few sociologists to have made the study of 
friendship their central field of research interest, Graham Allan (see Allan, 1979; 
1989; Adams and Allan, 1998). 
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12 See Booth and Hess (1974), Fischer et al. (1977), Fischer (1982a, 1982b), Allan 
(1979), Hess (1972, 1979), Jerrome (1984), O'Connor (1992), Hey (1997) and the 
contributors to Adams and Allan (1998), Nardi (1999) and Pahl (2000). 

13 See, for example, Rheingold (1993), Shields (1996) and Wakeford (1998). 

14 Castells (1997) also sees the rise of the global informational economy and the 
technological transformation of biology and reproduction as central explanatory 
forces in the undermuning of the patriarchal family. 

15 The research of Finch (1989) and Finch and Mason (1993) on family obligations 
suggests that family ties are now understood less in terms of obligations consti- 
tuted by fixed ues of blood, and more in terms of negotiated commitments, which 
are less clearly differentiated from other relanonships. 

16 In this acknowledgement of non-heterosexual identities and practices, Giddens's 
work differs from that of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, whose discussion fails to 
acknowledge its exclusive concern with heterosexuahty. 

17 The word ‘tendency’ is used deliberately to suggest the still provisional nature of 
these shifts, and with the existence of countervailing tendencies in mind. The use 
of the term is indebted to Sedgwick (1994). 

18 Adam (2002). On US exceptionalism, see Adam (2003). 
19 We acknowledge that the majority of births outside marriage are to cohabiting 
couples, and in general, we acknowledge the increase in the prevalence (Ermisch 
and Francesconi, 2000; Lewis, 2001) and the social acceptability of cohabitation 
among heterosexual couples (Barlow et al, 2001). This does not, however, 
diminish our argument about the significance of the social decentring of, first, the 
married heterosexual couple, and second, the heterosexual couple, per se. 

Watney (1988) and Fuss (1991) made early suggestions that such a process was 

underway. 

Bech (1997, 1999) makes a similar argument, but pushes it further arguing that in 

continental northwestern Europe, we are seeing “the disappearance of the homo- 

sexual”. 

22 For a detailed explanation of the construction of these indices, and their appli- 
cation to 1991 census data, see Duncan and Smith's (2002) paper. For a discussion 
of the selection of the localities which are studied by the CAVA Research Group, 
see Duncan (20004, 2000b, 2000c). 

23 Although this research is based upon 53 interviews, we have chosen to use a case 
study approach here so as to preserve the composite whole of the narratives which 
is central to the gestalt principle underlying narrative analysis (see Hollway and 
Jefferson, 2000). In this analysis it is our goal to 'approach the understanding of 
lives in context rather than through a prefigured and narrowing lens’ (Josselson, 
1995; 2). 

24 Reflexivity is a key aspect of the narratives in our data. Those individuals who 
exhibited a greater reflexivity in their narratives were more likely to question 
taken-for-granted assumptions and normative expectations surrounding the 
organizations of their personal relationships. Not all the individuals in our sample 
did so however. For example, some individuals were arguably more embedded in 
cultures of inumacy where blood ties were privileged without question. This also 
tended to vary by locality thus supporting the logic underpinning the sampling 
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strategy — processes of individualization, family conventionality and gender 
cultures are not uniformly distributed but are spatialized. 
25 This echoes Beck and Beck-Gernsheim's (1995) argument that as relationships are 
increasingly unstable, children become the primary love object in parents” lives. 
26 See Urry (2000) for a powerful exposition of the value of metaphors of mobility 
and flow for the understanding of the contemporary social world. 
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Introduction 


[ is widely argued that we are currently experiencing the individualization 
of young people’s transitions to adulthood, and the emergence of ‘young 
adulthood’ or ‘independence’ as a distinct new life phase (Furlong and 
Cartmel, 1997; Berthoud and Gershuny, 2000). This new phase ‘drives the 
youth phase into the adult phase and eats away a part of life which until a 
few decades ago was a part of adult life for the majority of the population’ 
(du Bois-Reymond, 1998). “Young adulthood’ is characterized in part by later 
couple formation and/or childbirth, and movement in and out of a variety of 
independent living arrangements: living alone, sharing with peers, returning 
to live with parents, or even embarking on a period of independent travel. In 
addition to the more academic epithets attached to this life phase, popular 
commentators have coined phases such as ‘kidulthood’ or ‘adultescence’, 
suggestive of the blurring of supposedly ‘youthful’ and ‘adult’ roles and 
responsibilities in the lives of those living through this period of their life. 
These shifts are arguably occurring in parallel with a greater significance 
accorded to friendship in people’s lives (Roseneil and Budgeon, this issue, pp. 
135-59). Du Bois-Reymond (1998) associates this shift with the emergence 
of a ‘cultural elite’ of well-educated young adults who are suspicious of adult- 
hood and as a consequence are developing flexible, non-standardized 
responses to work and domesticity. These responses include having high 
expectations of personal relationships with friends and partners, and 
choosing to defer the formation of a couple household in order to prioritize 
other aspects of their lives during their twenties. Cóté (2000) regards these 
trends as evidence of the growth of ‘default individualization’, ‘a life course 
dictated by circumstance and folly, with little agentic assertion on the part of 
the person’ (Cóté, 2000: 33). He argues that there has been a decline in a 
discernible sense of connection to community among contemporary youth, 
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the worst of whom are “oblivious to, and reckless with, community cohesion 
and generational continuity” (Cóté, 2000: 43). As an indicator of this reck- 
lessness, he argues, growing numbers of young people have a greater loyalty 
to friends than to family: a trait classically associated with “adolescence”, and 
suggestive of the conformity of youth, rather than the assumed autonomy of 
adulthood. 

The ascendancy of friendship is, of course, a well-rehearsed theme within 
debates concerning the transformation of intimacy in late modernity. Along- 
side Giddens's conceptualization of “the pure relationship” (Giddens, 1991, 
1992), others have made related claims about the increased importance of an 
individual's “social convoy” (Pahl, 2000). While commentators such as Cóté 
(2000) regard such trends among younger generations in negative terms, 
others point to the emergence of a new honesty and egalitarianism in 
relationships, to the freedoms brought about by an opening up of options, 
particularly for women, and to the emergence of new and diverse forms of 
social dependency, based on “families of choice” involving friends and ex- 
partners as well as blood relatives and current partners (Weeks et al., 2001; 
Roseneil, 20002). While interpretations undoubtedly differ, it remains incon- 
trovertible that young people are at the forefront of these shifts. In particu- 
lar, as young people spend less time in couple households during their 
twenties and more time living alone or with their peers, friendship networks 
are taking on increased importance in their lives. Indeed, Beck argues that 
the intensification of friendship networks among single people, based on 
shared interests and commitments, is not only an indispensable safeguard 
against the “built-in hazards’ of being single, but ‘is also the pleasure offered 
by the single life’ (Beck, 1992: 122). 

Within popular culture, peer-shared households (defined here as house- 
holds consisting of unrelated individuals living in self-contained houses and 
apartments) are widely portrayed as key sites for the fostering of friendship. 
Television series such as Frzends, Tbe Secret Life of Us and This Life have 
become cult viewing among youth audiences in the UK, Australia and the 
USA, portraying groups of young adults living together, socializing together, 
having a good time and enjoying considerable freedom from traditional 
domestic responsibilities. The increasingly common occurrence of these 
kinds of images reflects the fact that shared living arrangements, while by no 
means a new phenomenon, are becoming more widespread. In Britain, while 
only a minority of young people live in shared households at any given point 
in time (Heath, 1999), they are increasingly likely to share at some point 
during their twenties, if not beyond (Berrington and Murphy, 1994; Bell and 
Jones, 1999). Indeed, house sharing is currently experiencing the most signifi- 
cant rate of growth relative to other living arrangements among 18- to 24- 
year-olds in the UK (Datamonitor, 2003), while across the board the number 
of shared households in England is predicted to increase by three-quarters 
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of a million between 1996 and 2021, many as a result of the breakdown of 
couple relationships (Office of the Deputy Prime Minister, 1999). Younger 
generations are, then, set to spend increasing periods of time across the life 
course living with peers. Surprisingly, however, this is a living arrangement 
about which relatively little is known, beyond the popular cultural stereo- 
type of dysfunctionality and the “housemate from hell” atrocity tale 
(Birmingham, 1997). 

This article presents data from research on peer-shared households 
conducted in the late 1990s.! As we? listened to respondents talking about 
the shared households in which they had lived over the years, at times we 
noted a resonance between their accounts and the aforementioned atrocity 
tales, but more often than not we were struck rather more by the everyday 
rituals of shared living and by the intricacy of the personal relationships with 
housemates that underpinned their experiences. Significantly, most of the 
households which our respondents had lived in had developed a distinct 
sense of group identity over the course of their existence, a distinctiveness 
derived from spatial proximity which appeared to have much in common 
with Maffesoli's conceptualization of neo-tribalism (Maffesoli, 1996). Many 
households, however, were characterized by social bonds which went 
considerably beyond the rather minimal requirements of neo-tribalism. 
These households seemed to us to share some of the characteristics of quasi- 
communes identified in earlier literature on communal living in the 1970s 
(Abrams et al., 1976), social groupings which were based on the insti- 
tutionalization of friendship within a domestic setting. This article, then, sets 
out to consider these twin themes of neo-tribalism and quasi-communal 
living. Each of these concepts is explored in greater detail and examples from 
our research used to illustrate their applicability to shared households. First, 
a brief introduction to the Single Young Adults and Shared Household 
Living project is presented. 


Researching Peer-Shared Household Living 


Shared households have been largely neglected in existing literature on young 
people's living arrangements. In relevant British literature, sharing tends to 
be acknowledged as just one among several ‘transitional’ or ‘independent’ 
living arrangements available to young adults, particularly on first leaving the 
parental home (Jones, 1995; Rugg, 1999). For analytical purposes, peer- 
shared households are often grouped together in housing research with these 
other arrangements — balls of residence, bed and breakfast establishments, 
hostels and bedsits — under the umbrella category of “Houses in Multiple 
Occupation'. However, this is an unhelpful aggregation, as self-contained, 
peer-shared households provide the conditions for a very different living 
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experience in comparison with these other household types (see Heath and 
Cleaver, 2003, for more on this distinction). Nonetheless, there is a common 
assumption that, because shared households tend to be characteristic of early 
rather than later housing careers, they are inevitably the products of 
economic constraint rather than choice, and that as a consequence most 
young people would rather live elsewhere if they had the option. Notable 
exceptions within the British literature include Kenyon's study of student- 
shared households (Kenyon, 1998, 1999) and Kemp and Rugg's (1998) study 
of housing benefit claimants living in shared accommodation. While both 
studies focus on economically constrained young people at the outset of their 
housing careers, their authors nonetheless highlight the perceived advantages 
of sharing alongside the perceived disadvantages. Indeed, Kemp and Rugg's 
study reveals that many young people expect and indeed want to share with 
peers during their early housing careers, although they are unhappy at the 
prospect of sharing with strangers as opposed to friends (Heath and Cleaver, 
2003, includes an extended discussion of the British literature). 

Few studies have focused specifically on the dynamics of peer-shared 
living. Baum's (1986) work is an early exception. While focusing on the 
economic imperatives underpinning the decisions of many young Australians 
to share, Baum also argued that shared living ‘has the potential to make a 
positive contribution to individuals” quality of life” (Baum, 1986: 197). 
Indeed, she concluded that sharing with unrelated others should be encour- 
aged as a housing option, not least because it represented a move away from 
“the expensive privatisation of modern family life” (Baum, 1986: 207). In 
another, more recent, Australian study, Natalier (2002) has argued that shared 
households are characterized by “the regularised egalitarianism of “norma- 
tive communitas" ’, but that this can only be understood in relation to the 
marginalized position of shared households as a transitory household form: 


.. the share household [sic] 1s coded as a dynamic alternative to mainstream 
lifestyles. It can be positioned at the interstices of the meanin of gender and 
home. The comradeship and egalitarianism arise from their li position, 
evident in the transitory role they play in life courses. (Natalier, 2002: 65) 


Natalier’s work, then, similarly seeks to challenge some of the stereotypes 
associated with the dynamics of shared living 

The research reported here, the Young Adults and Shared Household 
Living project, focused on shared living largely among non-student sharers 
aged 18-35, although the sample did include a small number of (mainly 
mature) students. Three broad issues were addressed. First, the socio- 
economic characteristics of sharers and of their households were established 
by means of secondary analysis of individual-level data from the 1991 Census 
of Population. Second, the routine operation of shared living was explored 
through group interviews with 25 peer-shared households containing 81 
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individuals, 77 of whom participated in the research (36 men and 41 women). 
Key themes included the organization of shared and private space and time, 
negotiations of privacy and intimacy, and social interaction between house- 
hold members, partners and friends. We also collected data on divisions of 
labour within each household, and asked each housemate to complete a 
housing history form, providing basic information on every household lived 
in since childhood. Third, the research examined motivations for living 
communally through conducting individual biographical interviews with 63 
of the 77 household members, allowing them to narrate their housing 
histories on their own terms, and using their previously completed housing 
histories as an aide-mémorre. 

The sample characteristics reflected an explicit concern to explore the 
growing association between shared living and relative social advantage, and 
it is within this specific context that our arguments in this article should be 
situated (Heath and Kenyon, 2001). We are well aware that not all young 
people experience their housing transitions in the manner experienced by 
most of our own respondents, two-thirds of whom first left home for what 
Jones (1995) has termed the ‘socially legitimate’ reasons of going away to 
university or taking a year out prior to continuing into higher education. The 
‘student housing pathway’, as Ford et al. (2002) have termed it, is indeed a 
relatively privileged route, affording access to a niche housing market not 
generally available to non-students. Indeed, Ford et al. (2002) argue that the 
pathways of the majority of non-students might best be described as chaotic, 
unplanned or constrained, terms which are certainly applicable to the early 
housing careers of some but by no means all of the non-graduates included 
within our sample. Nonetheless, our respondents were generally well quali- 
fied, with 58 percent having been educated to degree level or above. All were 
in employment, with the exceptions of a student teacher, a doctoral student 
and seven undergraduate students (six of whom were mature rather than 
‘standard age’ students, with four of this group living together as a mature 
student household). Of those in employment, four-fifths were located in 
social classes I and II (managerial and professional-level occupations). The 
sample members were also slightly older than in many studies of young 
people and housing, with a mean age of 25.5 (26.9 for men, and 24.3 for 
women). 

The 25 households, all in the Southampton area, were accessed in various 
ways, most successfully through ‘rooms to let’ adverts in the local press, via 
letting agencies in the private rented sector, and through snowballing. Seven 
households were all-female and five all-male. Seventeen lived in privately 
rented properties and eight in properties being bought by at least one of the 
residents. Household size ranged from two to six residents. In addition to data 
on the 25 households currently lived in by our respondents, the narrative 
interviews allowed us to collect data on 259 previously shared households. 
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“Why share? became a question of crucial importance. In particular, we 
wanted to explore the balance between choice and constraint in the housing 
decisions of our sample. While their relative affluence afforded them more 
choices than many of their peers, certain options nonetheless remained 
beyond their reach given the spiralling of housing costs and the increasing 
impossibility of buying property on the basis of a single salary. However, 
while housing costs were indeed a key issue for most of our respondents, this 
was not at the expense of substandard accommodation. At the same time, the 
company of peers was generally regarded as desirable. Housing costs, 
housing quality and sociability emerged, then, as key themes in explaining 
young people's decisions to share with peers, themes which we have 
discussed in detail elsewhere (Kenyon and Heath, 2001). But what about the 
nature of the relationships that existed between household members? We 
turn now to a consideration of the twin themes of neo-tribalism and quasi- 
communal living and their relevance to shared household living. 


Peer-Shared Households as Neo-Tribes? 


Maffesoli (1996) has distinguished between “abstract, rational periods of 
history”, marked by individualism, and ‘empathetic’ periods of history, which 
are marked by a strong sense of collective spirit and sociality. According to 
Maffesoli, we are currently living through an empathetic era, manifest in the 
emergence of ‘neo-tribalism’. He uses this term to describe a diversity of 
groupings, all of which share a commitment to ‘the communal ethic’, which 
"has the simplest of foundations: warmth, companionship — physical contact 
with one another” (Maffesoli, 1996: 16). These neo-tribes, he argues, tend to 
be based on networks that have developed through “elective sociality” and 
which exist for their own sake, rather than arising out of associative struc- 
tures based on political or religious ideology, which usually exist to further 
a parücular collective purpose. Maffesoli acknowledges that there are 
inherent dangers in this model of sociality, as it can too easily become a means 
of control, of exclusion and of ostracism. At the same time, however, the tribe 
is “the guarantee of solidarity”, and not infrequently provides a space within 
wbich mutual support can arise: 


In some ways, such mutual aid exists by force of circumstance, not out of purely 
disinterested motives: the help given can always be redeemed whenever 1 need 
it. However, in so doing, we are all part of a larger process of correspondence 
and parucipation that favours the solle body. (Maffesoli, 1996: 24) 


Neo-tribalism arises as a result of proxemics, the socially conditioned 
spatial factors inherent within ordinary human relations: 'proxemics refers 
primarily to the foundation of a succession of *we's", which constitute the 
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very essence of all sociality” (Maffesoli, 1996: 139). Neo-tribes, then, may be 
based on groupings as diverse as regulars at the local cafe bar, co-workers, 
participants in internet chatrooms, fellow students, families of choice, or 
housemates. Bennett (1999), for example, has used the concept in relation to 
the fluid social networks characteristic of rave and dance subcultures. Within 
these groupings, certain relationships may take on long-lasting significance, 
but even fringe involvement will almost inevitably lead to the creation of 
‘friendship chains’ based on getting to know friends of friends, friends of 
friends of friends, and so on. 

Maffesoli's account seems to complement more general views regarding 
the increased importance of friendship as a protective strategy in the current 
period, providing support and solidarity against a backdrop of increasing 
levels of risk and a concomitant decline in both the possibilities for, and the 
appeal of, maintaining intimate couple relationships. He argues, however, 
that there are certain preconditions which underpin the foundation of the 
communal ethic and its relationship to proxemics, and these appear to be 
particularly relevant to the conduct of daily life in shared households. These 
preconditions are: proximity, shared space (both physical and symbolic) and 
ritual, each of which is considered in turn in the context of the households 


involved in our own research. 


Proximity 

Maffesoli notes that proximity may arise by force of circumstance as much 
as by choice - proximity in the workplace or neighbourhood, or indeed 
through living under the same roof. Proximity can also arise by chance. In 
10 of the households in our sample, at least one member had moved into the 
house as a stranger, having responded to 2 ‘room to let’ advertisement placed 
in a local newspaper or shop window. From their perspective, it was largely 
a matter of chance that they had been selected as the new household member. 
For those already resident, it was a mixture of chance, choice and force of 
circumstance as to who ended up living with them, depending on the amount 
of say they had in the process. In one household, for example, the decision 
was made by the non-resident landlady, whose only interest was assumed to 
be the financial gain of an extra tenant, rather than the good of the house- 
hold. In contrast, Jamie, a resident owner, involved all of his housemates in 
the selection process. Kim, the newest resident, described the process as 
*quite formal": 


I suppose formal in the sense that at the other house that I went to you just 
looked round the room and you sat and had a cup of tea, whereas you were 
actually asking questions trying to find out things about me in that sense... . 
Like, for example, what my interests were and about my job and obviously [to] 
try and find out if I would fit into the household. Whereas other bouseliolde 
it was just like, “oh right". 
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Jackie was the resident owner of just such a household. She had rented 
rooms to a succession of tenants in both of the houses she had owned over 
the previous six years. One tenant had even moved with her. She appeared 
remarkably relaxed about the selection process, despite having had her 
fingers burnt on more than one occasion (including a tenant who stalked her). 
Jackie claimed that she could usually tell whether someone would be appro- 
priate, taking cues from how they sounded over the telephone and their 
appearance when they came to look round. Nonetheless, she acknowledged 
that this was by no means an exact science: 

So, I don't know, sometimes it's just a chance. I mean I've had people I've had 
problems with and they've had to go. And then other times, like you think, “oh, 
I'm not sure about this one”, then it works out well. So i it’s very easy to jump to 


the wrong conclusion on the first meeting. So I don't know, often you've just 
got to give people the chance, and if they take the mickey, then they go. 


In the remaining 15 households, none of the residents had been strangers 
on first moving in. In 12 households they had all moved in together, usually 
with a joint tenancy agreement, while in the other three new members were 
work-based friends, already part of the households' respective social circles. 
Occasionally, the decision to live in close proximity had created an extraordi- 
nary degree of overlap between the public and private spheres of housemates' 
lives. Not only was there a tendency for groups of residents to have identical 
jobs — nurses, physiotherapists, engineers, chemical engineers, computer 
analysts - but many housemates worked for the same company or hospital 
trust, on occasions within the same office or ward. Proximity, then, forms the 
first precondition for the development of neo-tribalism, regardless of whether 
residents come together through chance, choice or force of circumstance. 


Shared Space 

Shared space, both physical and symbolic, is the second factor that, accord- 
ing to Maffesoli, underpins the development of the communal ethic amongst 
neo-tribes: “Space guarantees a necessary security. We know that limits fence 
one in, but also give life . . . the stability of space is a focal point, an anchor 
for the group’ (Maffesoli, 1996: 133). Likewise, symbolic shared space — 
common shared interests and world views — provides a focal point and a 
source of security within neo-tribes. In the case of the shared households 
involved in our research, the use of physical space was critically important. 
Shared living rooms provided the focal point for domestic life in most house- 
holds, with residents regularly congregating there to eat, drink, watch tele- 
vision, or generally ‘hang out’ at the end of the day. Watching television or 
videos was a regular activity in virtually all households, despite most house- 
mates having televisions of their own in their bedrooms. As Jane said, 'I never 
really use it because I'd rather sit in here'. Considerable time was also spent 
‘just chatting’, often over a glass of wine or a can of beer, sharing the day's 
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events or discussing personal problems. This undoubtedly constituted the 
“emotional glue' of household life. Certain forms of sociability had, then, 
developed by default as a consequence of “spatial affiliation’, the sharing of 
space and of everyday life under the same roof. Maffesoli's observation 
concerning the importance of such moments seems particularly apposite: 
Having a few drinks; chatting with friends; the anodyne conversations punc- 
Marne everyday life enable an exteriorisation of the self and thus create the 
specific aura which binds us together within tribalism. (Maffesoli, 1996: 25) 

Few housemates spent much time alone in their bedrooms, with most 
preferring to spend their waking hours in the shared spaces of their house- 
holds when they were at home. When time was spent in bedrooms, this was 
usually in order to secure an element of privacy: to work or study without 
distraction, watch favourite TV programmes, spend time with a partner, or 
just to get some peace and quiet away from others. Households were divided 
on the ctiquette of going into each other's bedrooms; in half, this was an 
acceptable practice, while in the other half bedrooms were either off limits 
or access was based on prior permission. Bedroom doors had locks on them 
in only two households, but were only used with any regularity by the 
resident owners. Jackie had used the locks for safety reasons during her 
*stalker" period (noted earlier), while Robert locked his room whenever he 
stayed away, revealing a lack of trust in his housemates. (He claimed to have 
installed the locks in order to make his rooms more attractive to female 
tenants, whom he felt might expect guaranteed privacy.) The presence or 
otherwise of locks in shared households carried, then, an important symbolic 
value; as Carole exclaimed in relation to houses with bedroom locks: *Ooh, 
scary houses — don't move in there!” 

The sharing of symbolic space and territory, in the sense of a shared 
outlook on life, was also deemed to be of critical importance in many of the 
households. This was perhaps most pronounced in the case of a vegan house- 
hold with a long history as a cooperative housing venture. The original house- 
holders had shared a commitment to socialist politics; more recently, there had 
been a drift towards a spiritual and ecological agenda, with shared meditation 
a regular feature of communal life, alongside an overt commitment to a green 
lifestyle. All current household members were vegan, and a shared evening 
meal was an important unifying feature. Holly, a former environmental 
protester whose previous living arrangements had included ‘benders’ and the 
boughs of trees, described how she had found the household: 

I answered this ad because it said ‘vegetarian non-smoker’. So I thought, ooh 
this might be interesting. . . . That was the bit I couldn't ever have dreamed of. 
I was hoping for a nice house with quite de clean people, but the whole 
communal cooperative element I just — I didn't think existed in Southampton! 
There are very few people that I've met here [in the city] that I really connect 
with anyway. And so you know, I wasn't even hoping for that. 
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Two other households similarly used carefully worded advertisements in 
order to attract like-minded individuals. A household co-owned by two yoga 
teachers advertised in the following terms: “shared environment, vegetarian- 
inclined, non-smoking, quiet friendly house”, while Jamie's household always 
advertised for 'broad-minded' tenants, hoping that this would attract ‘people 
who are sort of relaxed and fairly comfortable with things', and in particu- 
lar might filter out potentially homophobic applicants. In other households, 
the importance of shared leisure interests was emphasized. Katie and Viv's 
social lives revolved around heavy drinking sessions in pubs and nightclubs. 
Previous housemates had often been unable to keep up with their lifestyle, 
but they were particularly delighted with their most recent addition, Angie, 
whom they regarded as “our perfect match’. 

The importance of common interests to household stability is further 
underlined by the case of the household, mentioned earlier, where tenants 
were chosen by the landlady. By imposing total strangers on existing tenants 
and denying them any right of veto, she had created a set of conditions that 
made the emergence of a communal ethic extremely difficult. In the absence 
of a shared space in this household other than the kitchen, its emergence was 
rendered even more unlikely, and this household had a high and rapid 
turnover of tenants. Despite this, three of the four tenants had established a 
friendship and occasionally socialized together, either in the kitchen or 
outside of the house. Shared space — both physical and symbolic — remains, 
then, critical to the fostering of neo-tribalism: 


Whatever the territory in question or the content of the affection — cultural 
pursuits, sexual tastes, ot habits, religious representations, intellectual 
motivations, political commitments: we can go on ie factors of aggre- 
gation — they can also be circumscribed on As basis of the two poles of space 
and symbol (sharing, the specific form of solidarity, and so on). This is what 
best characterises the intense communication which in many Ways serves asa 


breeding ground for what I am calling neo-tribalism. (Maffesoli, 1996: 135) 


Ritual 

Ritual forms the third element which contributes to the creation of this 
"breeding ground'. Maffesoli describes ritual as 'repetitive and therefore 
comforting' and argues that 'its sole function is to confirm a group's view of 
itself” (Maffesoli, 1996: 17). Our households had various rituals and customs 
of their own which underlined their functioning as growps, rather than as 
individuals who merely shared a property. Most households regularly social- 
ized together outside the home, and shared meals on various occasions, 
including birthdays and other special events. Other joint events included 
household outings to venues such as restaurants, cinemas, nightclubs and 
bowling alleys, playing sport together, going on holiday or weekends away 
together, games evenings at home, and attending events involving household 
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members, such as sporting fixtures and amateur operatic performances. 
While partners and non-household friends were often involved in these 
rituals, many were undertaken solely, and quite deliberately so, by house- 
hold members. Others had developed rituals peculiar to their household. 
One household, for example, had a shelf in their living room dedicated to a 
collection of kitsch ornaments which they always sought out on group 
holidays, while another always shared a champagne breakfast on Christmas 
Day before housemates went their separate ways, and also had a reputation 
for its flamboyant themed parties. 

Through such means, Maffesoli argues, a sense of community comes into 
existence. Indeed, ‘the mechanism of belonging’ is fundamental to neo- 
tribalism: 

Whatever the domain, it is more or less required to participate in the collective 

irit. Moreover, the question is simply not asked, and e or rejection 
depends on the degree of feeling fele both by the members of the group and by 
the applicant. This f will then be either reinforced or weakened by the 
acceptance or rejection of various initiation rites. Whatever the lifespan of the 
groups, these rites are nece We can moreover observe that they take on 
an increasing importance in everyday life.... At the same time as the ira- 
tion, the future and the ideal serve as a glue t to hold society t er, the ritual, 
by reinforcing the feeling of belonging, can play this role and thus allow groups 
to exist. esoli, 1996: 140) 


It is interesting in this context to note that some households expressed 
disappointment when new housemates failed to comply with expectations of 
sociability and thus failed to engage in established rituals. Spending too much 
time in one's own bedroom at the expense of spending time in shared spaces 
was, for example, regarded as a definite failing in some households, while 
spending too much time with a partner could similarly attract criticism. 
Conversely, some individuals entered shared households expecting to social- 
ize with their new housemates, and felt short-changed on discovering that 
this was not a shared expectation. It was in households where a mismatch 
existed between the expectations of the various members that difficulties 
were most likely to develop, with unequal divisions of labour, different 
expectations regarding acceptable levels of hygiene and noise, and general 
thoughtlessness often acting as key flashpoints (see also Natalier, 2002). 

A sense of shared identity, some level of sociability and the sense of a 
communal ethic were, then, fundamental features of most of the shared 
households involved in our research, generated via proximity, shared space 
and ritual. As such, they exemplified the key features of ‘neo-tribalism’. 
Nonetheless, it is important to note that sharing is often a communality born 
of expedience, rather than unconstrained choice. Indeed, Maffesoli argues 
that these manifestations of collective spirit and sociality are essentially 
superficial, characterized by ‘fluidity, occasional gatherings and dispersal’ 
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(Maffesoli, 1996: 76), rather than any sense of deliberate choice and close 
commitment between members of a neo-tribe. However, in several house- 
holds the sense of mutual commitment extended far beyond the often 
residual ‘communality-by-default’ of neo-tribalism. It is to the experiences 
of these households that we now turn. 


Peer-Shared Households as Quasi-Communes? 


Above and beyond the communality which arises from proxemics, our field- 
work alerted us to the central importance of close, supportive friendships 
within the everyday organization of many peer-shared households. We were 
already familiar with the families of choice” literature (Weston, 1991; Weeks 
et al., 2001) and felt that in some respects this was a useful term to apply to 
these particularly close households, but in their emphasis on domestically 
situated friendships they also appeared to have resonance with some of the 
manifestations of communal living which attracted the attention of sociolo- 
gists in Britain and North America during the 1970s. More specifically, we 
were struck by the remarkable similarities between the dynamics and 
organization of some of the households in our research and some of the 
smaller communes included in these studies. 

Most studies from this period draw a clear distinction between ideo- 
logically motivated communes and more practically orientated experiments 
in communal living based on friendship and mutual assistance. Rigby (1974), 
for example, included within the remit of his British-based study a number 
of communes that existed essentially to provide practical support through 
economies of scale and access to better housing, and communes based on 
shared experiences or characteristics (a household of transsexual individuals, 
for example). Similarly, Kanter (1972) identified the rise in the USA of non- 
utopian communes, based on shared accommodation and friendship, but 
lacking a shared ideological commitment. These communes, she argued, 
consisted primarily of young people under 30, and resembled extended 
families of brothers and sisters without parents, rather than utopian 
communities. Abrams et al. (1976) also distinguished between utopian and 
purposive communes on the one hand, and secular family communes and 
quasi-communes on the other. Secular family communes were based on the 
deliberate cultivation of friendship, while quasi-communes were based on “a 
deliberate sense of impermanence, a belief in living for the moment’ and were 
'a matter of short-term pleasure or utility' (Abrams et al., 1976: 34). 

Abrams et al.’s baseline definition of a commune actually prioritizes 
friendship over ideology. In their view, communes consist of groups of indi- 
viduals “devoted to communal living for its own sake as a way of institu- 
tionalising friendship within and around a chosen domestic place” (Abrams 
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et al., 1976: 33). This, they argued, was a living arrangement which presented 
a paradox: 
Implicitly communes ask to be seen as an attempt to make nonsense of many 
of the ways in which sociology conventionally treats the social. They are 
experiments in social solidarity based upon hypotheses which are, from at 
least some sociological points of view, incredible. They assert the possibility 
of relationships between the self and the social which the normal terms of 
thought of sociology make it difficult for us to even think about. (Abrams 
et al., 1976: 7) 


Peer-shared households — particularly when they are chosen over living 
with a partner — arguably present a similar paradox within societies, such as 
the UE, which have traditionally equated the attainment of adulthood with 
the establishment of an independent household of one's own. Choosing 
instead to live with friends, or with strangers who one anticipates will in ume 
become good friends, subverts normative expectations of the place of 
platonic, non-kin relationships within most people's lives. Such relationships 
are more typically played out at a level above the territorial and social domain 
of the home. On the occasions when friends enter the house to socialize, they 
usually do so in ways that underline their continuing “outsider” status and 
which also serve to maintain privacy and territoriality; friends tend not to 
come and go as they please, for example, while certain household spaces 
usually remain off limits to visitors (Allan, 1986). In contrast, peer-shared 
households blur the usual boundaries of public and private space that exist 
between friends, yet their neglect within the broader literature on young 
people's housing suggests that they are widely assumed to be of fleeting 
importance in the lives of those who live in them, a staging post en route to 
a “grown up”, familial household. In this respect, choosing to live with friends 
is often regarded as another indicator of the blurred lines between youth and 
adulthood among contemporary young adults (see, for example, Gold- 
scheider and Goldscheider, 1993; Furlong and Cartmel, 1997).? 

A focus on the transitional status of peer-shared households tends, then, 
to underplay the importance of friendship between household members. 
Friendships made and consolidated in the context of shared living nonethe- 
less have the potential to be of long-standing significance in an individual's 
life, characterized by shared participation in important transitional experi- 
ences such as leaving home and standing on one's own feet for the first time, 
negotiating relationships with sexual partners away from the parental gaze, 
and learning how to cope with the idiosyncrasies of non-family members. 
The high degree of intimacy and the rapid acceleration of the usual pace for 
developing such intimacy which arise from living with others are clearly 
alluded to in Kenyon's (1998) study of student shared households. One 
respondent, a second-year undergraduate, made the following perceptive 
comment: 
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You can have best mates back home who you have known for 16 years, but 

ou have never lived with them so it has taken you, say, all that time to get to 
Gow them that well. But you come to university and you live with peo À and 
because you live with them you get to know them so much faster, you fit in 16 
years of getting to know someone in three years. And it is at the time that we 
really are becoming adults, so we are getting to know the developing adult in 
a way no-one else does. 


The biographies of two-thirds of the sharers in the Young Adults and 
Shared Household Living project were already closely intertwined with 
those of their housemates and ex-housemates. Sixteen households included 
at least two residents whose friendships predated their current living arrange- 
ments. In others, close friendships had similarly developed between indi- 
viduals who had initially moved in as strangers, yet now regarded each other 
as good friends. “Serial sharers' can, then, develop strongly interdependent 
housing histories, brought together through the sharing of formative tran- 
sitional experiences, in turn resulting in new levels of intimacy. Further, many 
friendships with past housemates had continued well beyond the life of the 
household in which they originally developed, with many respondents 
stating that their current best friend(s) had at one time or another lived with 
them — or still did. These, then, were not insignificant relationships, and to 
regard them as such is an example of the tendency highlighted by Roseneil 
(20002: 8) “to trivialise, infantilise and subordinate relationships which are 
not clear parallels of the conventional heterosexual couple”. 

Many examples could be used to illustrate these points, but this section 
bighlights just two. The first example is of a household consisting of four 
women in their mid-twenties. All four worked for the same company as 
computer analysts. Three of them had first met at university six years previ- 
ously, with two of them having lived together in six different properties since 
first meeting, while the fourth housemate was a workmate who had become 
a close friend to all three of the original group. They all viewed their current 
houschold as a discrete social unit with a natural lifespan of its own. Accord- 
ingly, they had no intention of ‘replacing’ Hilary when she finally moved in 
with her boyfriend, an imminent move. Rather, they planned to keep the 
fourth bedroom free for return visits by Hilary, despite a conscquent increase 
in the monthly rent of the remaining three by £72 each (a 33 percent increase). 
The friends were well aware that the closeness and degree of overlap between 
their lives were regarded by outsiders as rather odd: 


Elle: Its sort of a standing joke. There's a lot of talk [at work] about how 


close we are. 


Hilary: People can't believe that we can live together and work together and 
socialize together and not hate each other's guts. But yeah, we've all just sort 
of slipped into doing stuff together. 
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Justine: People at work tend to see the four of us sticking together and they 
don't see anything else, they always say we're a nightmare, sort of really 


cliquey. ... Pm b to worry now about how people see us at work — 
cos we went on holiday together as well, three of us, I think they thought that 


was really sad. 


These comments highlight an assumption that peer-shared households are 
not sites where one would usually expect to find intimacy. Such closeness 
among a group of single young women appeared to demand an explanation, 
given its breaching of the usual limits of platonic friendship. This is under- 
lined in a counter-example, involving a household consisting of two men, 
Sam and Damien, also in their mid-twenties. Their own account of shared 
living was permeated by an extraordinary defensiveness, as if they were 
concerned that outsiders might consider two single men living together to be 
sexually dubious. As such, their interview proved to be an exception which 
cast a revealing light on some of the more general trends across our sample. 
Damien in particular appeared anxious to impress upon us that he and Sam 
shared solely for reasons of mutual convenience. When asked whether or not 
they felt their relationship provided a source of support in any sense, Damien 
responded defensively: ‘I wouldn't say there's any sort of emotional feeling 
there — sounds a bit dodgy At another point, we alluded to the practice of 
sharing clothes which we had discovered in several other households, includ- 
ing some all-male households. Damien's response was one of incredulity, 
prompting the revealing question “were they gay?”. This highlights the extent 
to which domestic intimacy of this kind is more commonly associated with 
sexual partners than friends. Accordingly, close platonic friendships such as 
those that exist within some shared households have the potential to present 
a challenge to normative expectations of household formation based on the 
conventional heterosexual couple. This could be regarded as a further 
example of what Roseneil (2000b) has referred to as the “queering' of contem- 
porary relationships. 

We have, then, noted a strong resonance between the place of friendship 
in certain of the shared households involved in our research and Abrams et 
al.’s observation concerning its place within communes: 


What is essential is that there 1s a sense of group identity, that the members 
want to be the best of friends and that the group is expected to function as a 
household and as a family; but also that it is expected to function as a world in 
the sense that the majority of each member's social interaction, or at least the 
part of it which is felt to be deeply important, takes place within the group. 
(Abrams et al., 1976: 39) 


We are certainly not claiming that close friendship is a defining feature 
of all peer-shared households, or that residents of households where this 
closeness develops decide to share in order to create these conditions — in this 
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important sense they differ from the intentional communes described in the 
literature. Nonetheless, it is evident from our own research that a strong 
sense of friendship-based group identity can, and does, emerge within some 
peer-shared households, characterized by mutual commitment between 
housemates (as one young woman said, ‘I don’t ever think of myself as 
singular’), and a desire to make their shared living spaces — however 
temporary — as supportive an environment as possible. This provides a stark 
contrast to some of the more abiding cultural stereotypes of dysfunctional 
shared living (see, for example, Birmingham, 1997), and again challenges 
assumptions about the link between domestic intimacy and the presence of 
a partner. Carole, for example, favourably compared the emotional support 
she received from housemates with that which she received from partners: 


I think it’s just the idea that someone’s there for you. I mean I think, you know, 
obviously some people get that through being in a relationship or Ported 
or whatever ... whereas it’s like, I like doing my own thing. It's fine when I’m 
in a relationship, but when I'm not in a relationship I’m very happy. Because I 
think I've sill got a close relationship and a lo of support [within the 
household]. And you know that if things are bad, whatever, I don't have to 
drive to somewhere, I don’t have to pick up the ‘phone, I can chat to the people 
around. And it's the same for them. 


Conclusion 


As we move further into the new century, demographic projections suggest 
that peer-shared housing will continue to be a common focus of the living 
arrangements of many young people in their twenties and early thirties, if 
not beyond. Given the continuing rise in house prices, the incidence of shared 
living arrangements in the private rented sector is likely to expand, while it 
is predicted that a growing number of young people will opt to take out 
mortgages with friends as a strategy for getting a foothold on the housing 
ladder (Browne, 2003). In many cases, these arrangements will undoubtedly 
be the product of economic constraint rather than free choice. In other cases, 
the balance may be tilted rather more towards a conscious decision to prior- 
itize living with friends rather than alone or with parents or a partner. 
Sharing, then, appears to be an expected part of young adulthood, especially 
among graduates who have experienced living with peers as part of a distinct 
student lifestyle (Kenyon, 1998). In our view, this has particular conse- 
quences for young people's conceptualizations of and negotiations of 
intimacy with friends, partners and family members: workmates may become 
best mates, strangers may become housemates; partners may be kept at a 
distance, friends may live together; family members may become like friends, 
friends may become like family. 

By default, and regardless of their provenance, the shared households in 
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our own research appeared to meet the conditions of neo-tribalism, nurtured 
through proximity, shared space and ritual. Maffesoli’s view, noted previ- 
ously, that neo-tribes are essentially superficial groupings, characterized by 
‘fluidity, occasional gatherings and dispersal’ (Maffesoli, 1996: 76), is rela- 
tively accurate in the case of many shared households. Households and their 
respective members may come and go with alarming speed, albeit marked by 
some form of communal ethic while they last, even if only forged in front of 
the shared television. However, to dismiss all neo-tribal groupings as essen- 
tially superficial may be to underestimate the significance of group member- 
ship to those involved, particularly if for some individuals neo-tribalism 
constitutes their main or only source of sociality. Further, our own research 
suggests that shared households have the potential to develop into “quasi- 
communes’, marked by a strong commitment to the deliberate nurturing of 
friendship within the shared domestic space. While prior friendship between 
household members made the development of this closeness more likely, it 
was by no means a necessary precondition, or a guarantee that such close- 
ness would automatically develop. Nonetheless, it was a closeness that often 
appeared to demand an explanation. 

Earlier in this article, Cóté's disquiet at what he regarded as a decline in 
communality among younger generations was noted. His response has been 
to call for a revival of forms of collectivism and an ethic of care, ‘wherein people 
balance their commitment to self with commitment to others and where people 
accept responsibility for the choices they make’ (Côté, 2000: 208). The evidence 
from our own research suggests that this is precisely what some young people 
may already be doing. In a society characterized by risk-laden transitions to 
adulthood, many of the sharers we met appeared to be looking to their peers 
to provide the sense of communality, support and intimacy that they might 
hitherto have drawn from ‘settled’ familial commitments, commitments which 
they were deferring, whether by choice or constraint. To assume, as commen- 
tators such as Cété clearly do, that younger generations tend to be lacking in 
these respects is to miss out on the ways in which contemporary young adults 
may be redefining approaches to friendship and intimacy, and in particular the 
place of domesticity within those friendships. 


Notes 


1 The Single Young Adults and Shared Household Living project was funded by 
the Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC) (award R000237033) and 
was based at the University of Southampton between February 1998 and 
January 2000. We are indebted to all those who participated in the research. 
Their names and some of their personal details have been changed to protect 
their anonymity. 


2 The research team consisted of the author (project director), Dr Elizabeth Cleaver 
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(research associate) and Vickie Scott (research assistant in the final few months of 
the project). 

3 This point was reinforced by a casual encounter shortly after the end of the 
project. While at a charity fund-raising event, a somewhat forbidding woman took 
it upon herself to persuade me to make a purchase from the plant stall. Having 
succeeded, she turned to the person I was with and asked her if she would also 
like to buy a plant for her garden. ‘Oh, it's okay’, I replied, ‘we live together.’ Not 
realizing that the woman I was with was actually my partner and therefore 
assuming that we were ‘merely’ housemates, she came back with the wonderfully 
withering response, ‘what, at your age”. Of course, this example also says rather 
a lot about heteronormativity! 
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| | Hypergamy and Rainbow ‘Kinship 


Promiscuity was rampant because in an all-male-subculture there was no one 
to say ‘no’ - no moderating role like that a woman plays in the heterosexual 
milieu. (Shilts, 1987) 


Because men are naturally ae pees two men will stick together as 
naturally as the two north poles of a magnet. (Davis and Phillips, 1999) 


There is room for both monogamous gay couples and sex pigs in the same big 
tent of gay community. (Rofes, 1998: 221) 


oes masculine sexuality threaten bourgeois family and social order? 

Scholars, critics and activists who hold incommensurate ideological and 
theoretical views about gender, family and sexuality, nonetheless seem to 
share the belief that it does. To religious and social conservatives, gay male 
sexual culture signifies masculine libido incarnate, the dangerous antithesis 
of family and community. ‘In the Christian right imagination’, as Arlene 
Stein points out, ‘homosexuals represent undisciplined male sexuality, freed 
of the “civilizing” influence of women’ (Stein, 2001: 107). “Untrammeled 
homosexuality can take over and destroy a social system’, warns Paul 
Cameron, a leading anti-gay ideologue in the US. Indeed, Cameron unwit- 
tingly hints that sexual jealousy, marital frustration and not-so-latent homo- 
erotic desire propel his hostility to homosexuality when he concedes that: 


Mantal sex tends toward the boring end. Generally, it doesn’t deliver the kind 
of sheer sexual pleasure that homosexual sex does. The evidence 1s that men do 
a better job on men, and women on women, if all you are looking for is orgasm. 


(Quoted in Dreyfuss, 1999) 


Quite a few mainstream gay male leaders, like the late journalist and 
AIDS victim Randy Shilts, agree that gay male sexual culture, which legiti- 
mates pursuit of recreational sex with an unlimited number of partners as an 
end in itself, represents the dangerous excesses of masculine sexuality. In And 
the Band Played On, Shilts charged unfettered masculine sexuality with 
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escalating the epidemic spread of AIDS. In his view, gay baths, bars and 
cruising grounds serve masculine, rather thán specifically homoerotic male 
desires: 'Some heterosexual males confided that they were enthralled with the 
idea of the immediate, available, even anonymous sex a bathhouse offered, if 
they could only find women who would agree. Gay men, of course, agreed 
quite frequently” (Shilts, 1987: 89). Similarly, pessimistic assessments of 
undomesticated masculinity that undergird the views of reactionary anti- 
feminists, like George Gilder (1986), echo in the discourse of mainstream gay 
men. For example, “the conservative case for gay marriage” that neoconserv- 
ative gay journalist Andrew Sullivan puts forth maintains that: 


... the discipline of domesticity, of shared duties and lives, of the inevitable 
give-and-take of cohabitation and love with anyone, even of the same sex, tends 
to benefit men more than the option of constant, free-wheeling, etiolating 
bachelorhood. (Sullivan, 1997: 151) 


Right-wing opponents of same-sex marriage endorse the diagnosis that 
masculine eros is anti-social, but reject the remedy Sullivan proposes as 
insufficient and naive. Thus, the scornful second extract at the start of this 
article by Britain's moralistic Daily Mail columnist Melanie Phillips 
concludes: ‘It is not marriage which domesticates men — it is women’ (Davis 
and Phillips, 1999: 17). 

Writing from an antithetical ideological perspective, the late gay soci- 
ologist Martin Levine likewise interpreted gay male cruising culture as an 
arena of hypermasculinity, where men operate free of the restraints that 
negotiating with women imposes on heterosexual men: 


... without the “co ining’ effects of feminine erotic standards, gay men 
were able to focus more overtly and obviously on the sexual activities in fine 
sexual partners. . . . Cruising, in this sense, is a most masculine of pastimes. Gay 
men were simply more honest — and certainly more obvious — about it. (Levine, 
1998: 79-80) 


Likewise, queer theorists, such as Michael Warner (1999), who also hold 
political and sexual values quite hostile to those of Andrew Sullivan as well 
as to the right-wing authors quoted above, nonetheless share Sullivan's view 
(or, in Warner's case, fear) that the contemporary gay rush to the altar and 
the nursery will erode the liberatory, transgressive character of queer sexual 
culture. Gays who have succumbed to what comedian Kate Clinton terms 
“mad vow disease”, Warner charges, fail to recognize that “marriage has 
become the central legitimating institution by which the state penetrates the 
sexuality of its subjects; it is the *zone of privacy? outside which sex is 
unprotected’ (Warner, 1999: 128). Critics on all sides take gay male sexual 
culture to be a potent source of oppositional values and cultural resistance. 

In short, sexual radicals and conservatives converge in viewing gay male 
sexual norms and practices as a realm of unadulterated masculine desire that 
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is subversive to bourgeois domesticity and committed family ties. ‘If you 
isolate sexuality as something solely for one's own personal amusement”, Paul 
Cameron warns, “and all you want is the most satisfying orgasm you can get 
— and that is what homosexuality seems to be — then homosexuality seems 
too powerful to resist" (quoted in Dreyfuss, 1999). 

Yet, 15 orgasm, or even carnal pleasure, all that gay men are looking for 
when they cruise? And, more to the point, is that all they find? In this article, 
I draw from ethnographic research I conducted on gay male intimacy and 
kinship in Los Angeles to challenge these widely shared assumptions. Gay 
male cruising culture, I suggest, yields social and familial consequences far 
more complex and contradictory than most critics (or even a few fans) seem 
to imagine. The gay cruising arena of unencumbered, recreational sex 
certainly does disrupt conventional family norms and practices. At the same 
time, however, it also generates bonds of kinship and domesticity. Gay male 
sexual cruising serves, I suggest, as an underappreciated cultural resource for 
the creative construction of those “families of choice” (Weston, 1991; Weeks 
et al., 2001) and ‘invincible communities! (Nardi, 1999) that scholars have 
identified as the distinctive character of non-heterosexual family and kinship 
formations. In particular, the unfettered pursuit of masculine sexuality facili- 
tates opportunities for individual social mobility and for forging rainbow 
kinship ties that have not yet attracted much attention from scholars or 
activists. 


Gay ‘El Lay 


Los Angeles is home to the second largest, and likely the most socially 
diverse, yet comparatively understudied population of gay men on the planet. 
Arguably no city better symbolizes sexual excess, consumer culture and the 
antithesis of family values, and perhaps no population more so than the gay 
male denizens who crowd the bars, beats and boutiques of West Hollywood. 
To many observers, numerous gay men among them, ‘Weho’ culture particu- 
larly signifies gay male decadence in situ, the epitome of the sexual culture 
that both Andrew Sullivan and Paul Cameron denounce. Cursory contact 
with gay culture in Los Angeles readily reinforces stereotypes about gay 
men's narcissistic preoccupation with erotic allure. Advertisements for 
corporeal beautification and modification flood the pages, airwaves and 
websites of the local gay male press: familiar and exotic cosmetic surgery and 
body sculpture procedures, including penile, buttock and pec implants; lipo- 
suction; laser resurfacing; hair removal or extensions; cosmetic dentistry; 
personal trainers and gym rat regimens; tattooing and tattoo removal; body 
piercing; hair coloring, growing and styling; tinted contact lenses; manicures, 
pedicures and body waxing; as well as color, style and fashion consultants 
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and the commodified universe of couture, cosmetics and personal grooming 
implements that they service. 

Nonetheless, conducting local field research on gay men's intimate 
affiliations from 1999 to 2003, I encountered tinker toys as often as tinsel. 
Los Angeles might well be the cosmetic surgery capital of “planet out”, but 
much less predictably, the celluloid metropolis is also at the vanguard of gay 
fatherhood. Organized groups of ‘Gay Fathers' and of “Gay Parents’ formed 
in the city as early as the mid-1970s and contributed to the genesis of Family 
Pride, Incorporated, currently among the leading national grassroots 
organizations of its kind anywhere (Miller, 2001: 226-9). Los Angeles also 
gave birth to Growing Generations, the world's first and only gay-owned, 
assisted reproduction agency founded to serve an international gay clientele.! 
Several of its first clients were among nine families who in 1998 organized 
the PopLuckClub (PLC), a pioneering local support group for gay fathers 
and their children.? The thriving PLC sponsors monthly gatherings, organ- 
izes special events and provides information, referrals, support and 
community to a membership that now includes nearly 200 families of varying 
shapes, sizes, colors and forms. A PLC subgroup of at-home dads and their 
children meet weekly for a play-date and lunch in a West Hollywood play- 
ground; single gay dads and “prospective SGDs' seeking ‘to meet others who 
understand how parenting affects our lives’ hold monthly mixers that feature 
‘friendly folks, scintillating snacks, and brilliant banter — about the best brand 
of diapers!’ (PLC listserv, 2003); and additional PLC focus groups, for 
prospective gay dads or adoptive dads, for example, as well as satellite 
chapters in neighboring counties continually emerge. 

Between June 1999 and June 2003, I conducted field research in the 
greater Los Angeles area that included lengthy multisession, family life 
history interviews with 50 self-identified gay men born between 1958 and 
1973 and with members of their designated kin, as well as within their 
community groups, religious institutions and organizations, like the PLC. 
My primary subjects came of age and came out after the Stonewall era of gay 
liberation and after the AIDS crisis was widely recognized. Popular 
discourses about safe sex, the gayby boom, gay marriage, domestic partner- 
ships and ‘families we choose’ informed their sense of familial prospects. This 
is the first cohort of gay men young enough to be able to contemplate parent- 
hood outside heterosexuality and mature enough to be in a position to choose 
or reject it. The men and their families include diverse racial, ethnic, 
geographic, religious and social class backgrounds. They also practice varied 
relational and residential options. My research sample included 16 gay men 
who were single at the time of my study; 31 who were coupled, some in open 
relationships, others monogamous, most of whom cohabited, but several 
who did not; and a committed, sexually exclusive, trio. It included men who 
reside or parent alone, with friends, lovers, former lovers, biological, legal 
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and adopted kin, and children of every ‘conceivable’ origin. More than a few 
of these men cruised their way to several genres of gay hypergamy and to 
unconventional forms of rainbow kinship. 


Cruising to Kinship: Case Studies 


In anthropological terminology, hypergamy designates a marriage system in 
which women, but not men, may “marry up” the social status ladder. In the 
classic situation, lower rank kin groups trade on the youth, beauty and fertil- 
ity of their daughters in efforts to marry them (and thereby the fortunes of 
their natal families) to older, wealthier, often less attractive men from higher 
ranking families. Modern western residues of this preindustrial patriarchal 
pattern persist, of course, as the fact that there is a dictionary entry for 
‘trophy wife’ (but none for ‘trophy husband”) underscores: ‘An attractive, 
young wife married to a usually older, affluent man’ (The American 
Hentage® Dictionary of the English Language, 2000). The more pejorative 
and even more sexist definition for ‘gold-digger’ (‘a woman who seeks 
money and expensive gifts from men’) reveals that heterosexual women still 
can barter youth, beauty and erotic appeal (and sometimes even fertility) for 
intimate affiliations with older men with greater economic, cultural and 
social resources (The American Hentage® Dictionary of the Enghsh 
Language, 2000). 


Two Rainbow Families 


And so can some gay men. Cruising culture, combined with the greater 
fluidity of gay male gender conventions, allows gay men to engage more 
frequently than is common in intimate encounters that cross conventional 
social borders. While the majority of these may be fleeting and anonymous, 
the sheer volume of gay erotic exchanges outside the customary bounds of 
public scrutiny and social segregation provides opportunities to form more 
enduring socially heterogeneous attachments. Brief sketches of two cases 
from my field research illustrate how gay men can cruise their way to 
creative, multicultural permutations of hypergamous kinship. 


Ozzie and Harry - A Gay Pygmalion Fables 

Ozzie, Harry and their two young children, a picture-perfect, affluent, 
adoring nuclear family who own an elegant, spacious Spanish home, repre- 
sent an utterly improbable, gay fairy-tale romance of love, marriage and the 
baby-carriage. A transracial, transnational, cross-class, interfaith couple who 
have been together eight years, Ozzie and Harry claim to have fallen in love 
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at first sight on a Roman street in 1995. Harry, then 31 years old and a pros- 
perous, white, Jewish, New England ivy-league educated, successful literary 
agent, was vacationing in Europe when he spotted and cruised 24-year-old 
Ozzie on a crowded street. Talented but undereducated, a Catholic Afro- 
Brazilian raised in an impoverished single-mother family, Ozzie had 
migrated to Italy several years earlier as a guest worker. 

Although the lovers met by cruising, they both claim to have fallen in 
love instantly. Ozzie says he told Harry that he loved bim that very first 
night: ‘I just knew. I just told him what I felt.’ They report sharing all of their 
‘hopes and dreams’ from the moment they met, and preeminent among these 
was the desire to have children: “When we first met we talked about every- 


thing’, Harry ae 


. and all of our r dreams, and one of them was to have a family and what it 
meant to be gay, you know, if we were together, and what we would be giving 
up potentially, what the sacrifices t be; and so that was one of the things 
that was going to be a potential sacrifice was not being able to have children. 


“Me too”, Ozzie interjected. ‘I always knew I wanted to have children.’ But 
we talked about how we didn't think it was possible to have them together”, 
Harry continued. “We both talked about how it was a dream that we both 
had, and that it was kind of something that we thought we might have to 
forsake together.' 

The new lovers plunged headlong into a deeply romantic, intense, 
committed, monogamous love affair that seems only to have deepened after 
nearly a decade of bourgeois domesticity. After a year of transatlantic (and 
translinguistic) courtship, Harry sponsored his beloved's immigration to the 
US, financed Ozzie's education in computer technology and vocal music, and 
assisted his rapid acquisition of fluency in English and bourgeois cultural 
habitus, all domains in which Ozzie proved gifted. After the couple cele- 
brated their union with an interfaith commitment ceremony in 1998, they 
had dinner with a gay couple who had recently become fathers through 
surrogacy. ‘It was all kind of Kismet’, Harry recalled. They told us about 
their two sons, and we kind of admitted that it was something we fantasized 
about.’ Inspired by this example, Ozzie and Harry contacted Growing 
Generations and decided immediately to engage a ‘traditional’ surrogate® in 
order to realize the dream of fatherhood that they had feared they would 
have to sacrifice on the altar of gay love. The agency successfully matched 
them with a white woman who has since borne them two babies — first a 
white daughter conceived with Harry’s sperm, and three years later, a 
biracial, genetic half-sister, conceived with Ozzie's. 

No gay union in my study encapsulates a more dramatic example of 
successful hypergamy, or one that transcends a wider array of social struc- 
tural inequalities and cultural differences than the bond between Ozzie and 
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Harry. Formally, the younger, buff and beautiful Ozzie occupies a disadvan- 
taged position across a staggering number of social divisions and cultural 
resources — including income, wealth, education, occupation, race, nation, 
language, citizenship, not to mention access to the ongoing support of his 
natal world of kin, long-term friendship, community and culture. Moreover, 
because the co-parents share a strong prejudice against hired childcare, Ozzie 
has become a full-time, at-home parent and economically dependent on 
Harry, to boot. “We don't use babysitters at all”, Harry boasted, as he burped 
their first infant daughter during my initial visit. "We don't want any nannies, 
babysitters, nothing”, he emphasized, espousing a childrearing credo few 
contemporary mothers in the West could contemplate affording, even they 


were to desire it: 


Nothing, NOTHING. We don't believe in it No baby nurse, nothing. Just us; 
and one of us always will be with her. If you wait this long to do this. We're 
mature adults. I mean I'm 38. I have no deni left, other than being a good 
dad and a good mate for my Ozzie. 


“The same with me’, Ozzie volunteered, draping both arms around his spouse 
with adoration. Initially, Harry had stayed home several months blissfully 
caring for their first newborn while Ozzie was employed. However, because 
Harry commands far greater earning power, he decided that it was in his 
family’s interest that he resume the breadwinner role. He has supported 
Ozzie as full-time, at-home parent ever since. 

Nonetheless, despite forms of structural inequity glaring enough to 
make Betty Friedan’s (1963) critique of the feminine mystique seem tepid, 
this is no transvestite version of the male-dominant, female-dependent, 
breadwinner-homemaker patriarchal bargain of the 1950s’ modern family. 
Defying all sociological odds, Ozzie seems to enjoy substantive and 
emotional parity with Harry both as partner and parent. In deference to 
Ozzie's jealous, possessive wishes, Harry relinquished friendships with his 
former lovers. Harry regards his breadwinner role to be a sacrificial burden 
rather than a creative outlet or source of status and power: ‘I hate work’, 
Harry maintains. ‘It’s a necessary evil! He conducts as much of his 
professional work from home as he can in order to participate as fully as 
possible in the hands-on burdens and blessings of early parenting — diaper- 
ing, feeding, dressing, toilet-training, bathing, along with playing, reading, 
cuddling, educating, cajoling, consoling, disciplining and chauffeuring. 
Indeed, not only does Harry dread the unavoidable business trips that peri- 
odically separate him from his children and spouse, he seems genuinely to 
envy Ozzie's uninterrupted quotidian contact with the children. ‘I don't need 
to make my mark', Harry claims. "There's nothing else I need to accomplish. 
So that's the most important job [being a parent and mate] I have which is 
why it's a real conflict.” What's more, Harry has voluntarily relinquished the 
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weighty patriarchal power of the purse by taking legal measures to fully share 
all property, as well as child custody of both daughters, with Ozzie. Few 
heterosexual marriages - whether hypergamous or homogamous — share 
resources, responsibilities, or romance so fully or harmoniously as these two 
seem to do. 


Mother Randolph and his Foundling Boys 

Dino, an 18-year-old, fresh “wetback”, Salvadoran immigrant, was waiting at 
a bus stop in 1984 when a 45-year-old Anglo entertainment lawyer with a 
taste for young Latino men cruised by and picked him up. Discovering that 
his gregarious, sexy, young trick was homeless and unemployed, the lawyer 
brought Dino home to live and keep house for him for several weeks. There 
the eager youth began to acquire the mores and mentors, along with the 
mistakes, from which he has since built his life as an undocumented immi- 
grant among chosen kin in gay L.A. 

Among the mentors, Randolph eventually proved to be the most signifi- 
cant. Now in his mid-sixties, Randolph is a cultivated, but bawdy, financially 
secure and generous, former interior designer recently disabled by post-polio 
syndrome. Much earlier, Randolph had met his life partner of 17 years while 
cruising in a ‘stand-up sex club’. Ten years into the committed, but sexually 
open, relationship that ensued, Randolph's lover shocked bim by choosing 
to undergo male-to-female sex reassignment surgery. Randolph was trauma- 
tized, and the couple's relationship foundered. After a year-long separation 
and his lover's successful transition from male to female, however, Randolph 
recognized that his love for the person transcended his strong homoerotic 
sexual preference, and so the couple reunited. Paradoxically, this gender and 
sexual upheaval compelled Randolph to perform a semblance of the life of 
heterosexual masculinity that he had renounced as inauthentic, at consider- 
able risk, but to his great relief, a full decade before the Stonewall rebellion. 

Several years after her surgical transformation, however, Randolph's 
lover was diagnosed with AIDS, a cruel legacy of her prior life as a sexually 
active gay man. By then too, Randolph's post-polio syndrome symptoms had 
begun to emerge, and he lacked the physical ability to take care of his lover, 
or of himself. Blessed with ample financial, social and spiritual resources, 
Randolph gradually assembled a rainbow household staff of five gay men, 
who have come to regard him and each other as family. 

Chance encounters through sexual cruising generated many of these 
relationships, as it had the union between Randolph and his lover. A former 
employee of Randolph's met Dino at a gay bar in 1993 and introduced him 
to his benefactor. By then Dino had been diagnosed as HIV-positive and was 
drinking heavily. Randolph has a long history and penchant for rescuing gay 

“lost boys”, and so he hired Dino to serve as his household's primary live-in 
cook and manager Now sober, grateful and devoted, Dino remains 
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asymptomatic thanks to the health care that Randolph purchases for him. 
Dino resides at Randolph's Mondays through Fridays and spends weekends 
with his lover of five years, a 50-something, Anglo dental hygienist who 
cruised him at a Gay Pride parade. Dino's lover pays him weekly overnight 
conjugal visits in Randolph's household and also participates in the holiday 
feasts that Dino prepares for Randolph's expansive, extended, hired and 
chosen family. 

Randolph employs three additional men who work staggered shifts as 
physical attendant, practical nurse and chauffeur, and a fourth as part-time 
gardener and general handyman. The day nurses are Mikey, a 23-year-old, 
white former street hustler and drug abuser, and Ricardo, the newest of 
Mikey's three roommates in another multicultural and intergenerational gay 
male household. The devoutly Catholic Ricardo, who is also 20-something, 
is a recent illegal Mexican immigrant still struggling with religious guilt over 
his homosexual desires. Randolph's night nurse, Bernard, is a married, 
closeted, bisexual African-American man in his fifties with whom Randolph 
used to enjoy casual sex. Finally, Randolph employs his friend Lawrence as 
his gardener, a white gay man now in his late forties and also HIV-positive, 
with whom Randolph has been close ever since they hooked up in a San 
Diego tea room more than three decades ago. 

Randolph refers to Dino and his day nurses parentally as his ‘boys’. 
“Well, I’m their father and their mother’, he explains. Since Randolph’s lover 
died in 1999, “these boys are certainly the most important family that I have 
these days. They mean more to me, and for me than anyone else.' From his 
wheelchair-throne, Mother Randolph’, as he parodically identifies himself, 
presides with love, wit, wisdom and, it must be acknowledged, financial 
control, as well as responsibility, over a multicultural, mutually dependent, 
elastically extended, chosen family somewhat reminiscent of the black drag 
houses immortalized in the documentary Paris ıs Burning (1990, directed by 
Jennie Livingston). Few of these intimate attachments remain erotic. 
However, a serendipitous series of hypergamous sexual encounters initiated 
most of the creative kin ties in this expansive rainbow “family of man”. 


The Gay Family Cruise 


Most advocates and opponents of gay, recreational sexual cruising culture, 
whether straight or gay, believe it threatens mainstream 'family values'. To 
be sure, gay male cruising directly challenges norms of heteronormativity, 
monogamy and premarital chastity. Indeed, unless the pure pursuit of sexual 
pleasure is culturally sanctioned, in the face of ‘marital boredom’, as Paul 
Cameron warns, ‘it seems too powerful to resist’ and is often threatening to 
secure and stable intimate attachments. In fact, for reasons like these, a sizable 
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constituency of gay men find sexual transgression to be as disturbing and 
threatening as does mainstream heterosexual culture. Although Ozzie and 
Harry met by cruising, they, along with many men “in the family”, practice 
sexual exclusivity and strongly disapprove of polyamory and recreational 
sex. These more sexually conservative family values appear to be particularly 
prevalent among gay men who are fathers, among the religiously observant, 
and the generation of gay men who came of age in the period immediately 
following discovery of the AIDS virus. 

However, as my field research illustrates, the gay male arena of sexual 
sport also spawns less obvious, more productive effects on intimacy and 
kinship. Sexual cruising, as we have seen, initiates lasting familial ties more 
than is commonly recognized. Anonymous erotic encounters occasionally 
yield fairly conventional forms of love and “marriage”. “Sexual encounters are 
often pursued as a route to more long-term, committed, emotional relation- 
ships”, as Weeks et al. (2001: 144) observe. Particularly for some men who 
are not in a couple relationship, casual sexual relationships can offer the 
potential for meeting the “right” person.’ Or, as a gay friend of mine puts it 
more humorously, “Sex can be a great ice-breaker Randolph, as we have 
seen, cruised his deceased mate, Dino met his current lover, and even the 
implausibly idyllic, romantic, monogamous union and nuclear family formed 
by Harry and Ozzie commenced on a sexual cruise. Many other interviewees 
also reported histories of long-term relationships initiated through anony- 
mous sexual encounters.’ 

Within what Giddens (1992) has termed the modern western “trans- 
formation of intimacy’, the search for everlasting ‘confluent love’ occupies a 
status akin to a religious quest. Just as Puritans who subscribed to the Protes- 
tant ethic took material success to signify their spiritual salvation, so do many 
believers in the ‘pure relationship’ seek its earthly signs in the appearance of 
instantaneous erotic ‘chemistry’. Syndicated gay sex advice columnist- 
provocateur Dan Savage endorses this comparatively mainstream family 
cruise route with uncharacteristic sentimentality: 


Desire brought my boyfriend and me together. And it’s simple desire that 
brings most couples, gay or straight, together. Responsibl elon this desire 
is a good thing in and of itself, and it can often lead to other good things. Like 
strong, healthy families. (Savage, 2003) 


Momentary sexual adventures also yield more innovative genres of 
‘healthy’ family life. Anonymous gay sexual encounters do not ordinarily 
lead to conjugal coupling, but not infrequently they commence enduring 
friendships that evolve into kin-like ties, whether or not sexual interest 
continues. Through such side-effects of casual sex, Randolph met his close 
friend and gardener; Dino acquired, at first temporary, and later his long- 
term lodging, employment and familial support; and Mikey repeatedly found 
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refuge from Hollywood's mean streets. Thus, even when a gay man osten- 
sibly is ‘only looking for the most satisfying orgasm’ he can get, sexual 
cruising allows him to find a whole lot more. “Some people like the sport of 
chasing somebody and seeing if they can get them”, Mother Randolph 
acknowledged. For some people the game is worth more than the candle. 
My interest is specifically in the candle.’ When I asked Randolph, however, 
whether an orgasm constituted the candle, he quickly identified more 
enduring embers: 


Yes, and also the love-making, if it was that sort of situation. If I had a guy 
home in bed, I was big on foreplay and all of that. In fact, often I didn't want 
my partner to go home after fucking. I often liked them to stay over. And alot 
of my sexual ers became eventual friends. Mr Baldwin [the gardener] over 
there at the sink being one of them. 


A venerable gay history of cruising to kinship and community long ante- 
dated the contemporary popularity of gay family discourse. Even in the first 
two decades of the 20th century, as George Chauncey's (1994) prize-winning 
historical study, Gay New York, copiously documents, gay men frequented 
bars and bathhouses seeking not only quick sexual encounters, but also 
because they 'formed more elaborate social relationships with the men they 
met there, and came to depend on them in a variety of ways'. Chauncey 
draws on the extensive diaries of Charles Tomlinson Griffes, a successful 
early 20th-century composer who: 

... was drawn into the gay world by the baths not just because he had sex there, 
but because he met men there who helped him find apartments and otherwise 
make his way through the s who appreciated his music, who gave him new 


insights into his character, and who became his good friends. (Chauncey, 1994: 
224) 


Thus, socially heterogeneous intimate affiliations (whether long-term or 
more ephemeral) are among the underappreciated byproducts of gay cruising 
grounds. Thanks in part to this arena of sexual sport, interracial intimacy 
occurs far more frequently i in the gay world, and particularly among gay men, 
than in heterosexual society. US census data indicate this contrast, even 
though, because they only tabulate co-residential couples who elected to self- 
identify as same-sex partners, they vastly understate the degree of both gay 
and interracial intimacy in the US. In 1990, the first time the US census form 
allowed co-residing, same-sex partners to declare their couple status, 14.6 
percent of those who did so were interracial pairs, compared with only 5.1 
percent of married heterosexual couples. In the 2000 Census, 15.3 percent of 
declared same-sex male couples and 12.6 percent of lesbians compared with 
7.4 percent of married and 15 percent of unmarried heterosexual pairs 
bridged racial differences.? The percentage of interracial pairs in my non- 
representative sample was substantially higher, a product, most likely, of my 
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decision to stratify in order to encompass broad racial and social diversity. 
Of 31 men in my sample who identified themselves as coupled at the time of 
the interviews, 14 were paired with someone of a different race.? 

One of the provocative byproducts of sexual cruising culture is the 
greater access to social mobility that it offers gay men from subordinate social 
classes, races and cultural milieux than their straight siblings and peers 
enjoy.!° In the unvarnished prose of William J. Mann (1997), an established 
gay writer in the US, “the dick dock in Provincetown is a great equalizer. I've 
watched my share of condo owners suck off their share of houseboys'. While 
it is likely that only a small percentage of those ‘houseboys’ garner more than 
a quickly lit ‘candle’ from these encounters, these nonetheless represent a 
social mobility opportunity very few of their non-gay peers enjoy. Marveling 
over his personal meteoric rise from working-class origins in a small factory 
town, Mann reflects: 


‘How the hell did you ever wind xp here, kid?’ I’ve asked myself time and again 
... how did I end ub sharing a house in the tony west end of Provincetown 
every summer for the entire summer, year after year? It’s simple: I’m gay. Had 
I not been gay — had I been my brother, for example — 1 would never have 
discovered the access that led me to a different place. (Mann, 1997: 221) 


Both Mann and his brother attended the same state university near their 
hometown. But only J ventured into a world my parents had never known. 
Had I not been a gay kid’, Mann recognizes, ‘I would never have been invited 
into that world.' A visiting gay lecturer, for example, took the youthful Mann 
to dinner and later introduced him to prominent writers, and to a gay world: 
‘I met people, I read books, I listened to speeches’ (Mann, 1997: 221). 
Ozzie, Dino, Mikey and Ricardo, are among 10 of the 50 gay men in my 
study who have traversed even greater social, geographic, economic and 
cultural distances, all beneficiaries of what I am choosing to call gay hyper- 
gamy. But for its gender composition, the Cinderella fairy-tale character of 
Ozzie's marriage to Harry, represents hypergamy in nearly the classic 
anthropological sense of marrying up through an exchange of beauty and 
youth for cultural status and material resources. In no way do I mean to 
imply that Ozzie or Harry intentionally deployed strategic, let alone 
manipulative, bartering tactics in this exchange. By the same token, I do not 
believe that most contemporary, hypergamous, heterosexual marriages 
involve the cynical exploitation or motives connoted by terms like 'gold- 
digger’ or ‘trophy wife”. Rather, I aim to highlight some unrecognized gender 
and social effects of the asymmetrical exchanges of sex appeal for status that 
represent the contemporary cultural residue of patriarchal hypergamy. 
Expanding the concept somewhat, gay hypergamy can be used to desig- 
nate even relatively brief and informal intimate affiliations between exotic, 
erotic youth and older men with greater material resources and cultural 
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capital. Cruising on the ‘dick dock’ in Provincetown, in the baths of old New 
York, at a bus stop in Los Angeles, and at beats, cottages, tea rooms and ports 
of call around the world (see, for example, Altman, 2001; Dowsett, 1996) 
allows for more democratic social mixing and matching and greater oppor- 
tunities for upward mobility than heterosexual society generally offers. 
Whether or not the ‘candle’ ignites a satisfying orgasm, it can melt social 
barriers — as icebreakers are meant to do — and thereby expand the bonds of 
kinship, as in the rainbow family ties between Mother Randolph and his 
adopted, and hired, ‘boys’. In this respect, the world of sexual sport resem- 
bles athletic sport, which also provides some ghetto male youth oppor- 
tunities for social mobility and cross-racial bonds, but because sexual sport 
is simultaneously more intimate and unregulated, it is also far more socially 
transgressive.!! 

It turns out that gay male ‘promiscuity’ is not as inherently antithetical 
to healthy, committed, or even to comparatively conventional, family values, 
as its critics and some of its champions imagine. However, gay men who 
breach sexual norms often find themselves challenging social divides as well, 
cruising their way into hypergamous intimate attachments and a social 
rainbow of kinship bonds. The culture of unbridled masculine sexuality 
represents no utopian arena of egalitarian, liberated ‘sexual citizenship’. 
Hypergamous, erotic exchanges among gay men that cross racial, generational 
and social class boundaries can yield the same sort of exploitative, abusive, 
humiliating and destructive effects on the more vulnerable party that women 
too often suffer in asymmetrical heterosexual exchanges. Gender does effect 
a crucial difference, however, in the social geometry of heterosexual and gay 
hypergamy. The exclusively masculine arena of gay hypergamy allows for 
greater reciprocity of sexual and cultural exchanges over the life-cycle than 
women can typically attain. The heterosexual double standard of beauty and 
aging inflicts severe erotic and romantic constraints on even very prosperous, 
high status, aging 'gold-diggers' or ‘trophy’ widows. Although aging gay men 
also suffer notable declines in their erotic options, they operate on a gender- 
free playing field. Unlike heterosexual women, formerly subordinate benefici- 
aries of gay hypergamy, like Ozzie and Dino, can come to enact the opposite 
side of the exchange over the life course. Gay men who cruise to higher status 
can anticipate ultimately enjoying the power to exchange whatever cultural 
and material capital they attained through gay hypergamy for intimacy with 
less socially privileged, younger, attractive men. 

Gay men aboard the family cruise ship are reconfiguring eros, domes- 
ticity, parenthood and kinship in ways that simultaneously reinforce and 
challenge conventional gender and family practices and values.!?2 Although 
by no means a utopian arena of race and class harmony, gay cruising does 
facilitate more democratic forms of intimate social (as well as sexual) inter- 
course across more social boundaries (including race, age, class, religion, 
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nation, education, ideology and even sexual orientation) than occur almost 
anywhere else. Enduring bonds of chosen family and kinship are among the 
significant consequences of these transgressive assignations. Whether or not 
Melanie Phillips is correct in her view that men are ‘naturally promiscuous’, 
she is clearly wrong that masculine erotic impulses preclude two men from 
forming enduring attachments. Whether for ‘ monogamous gay couples' like 
Ozzie and Harry, or for unapologetic “sex pigs’ like Mother Randolph and 
his foundlings, it turns out that sexual cruising can be a creative mode of 
family travel. 
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Notes 


Sec www.growinggenerations.com 

See www.popluckclub.org 

My primary sample of 50 men included 10 Latinos, seven blacks, four Asians and 
29 of white Anglo or Jewish origins. Nine men were also immigrants, both docu- 
mented and undocumented, five of these from Latin America, two from the 
Caribbean and two from Europe. Religious upbringings and affiliations ranged 
from fundamentalist, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, to Buddhist and atheist. 
Social class locations in the US are, of course, vastly more difficult to conceptu- 
alize or assign. The men's natal family backgrounds ranged from destitute to 
almost aristocratic, with the majority, unsurprisingly, from self-identified *middle- 
class' origins. Current income and occupational statuses encompassed the unem- 
ployed and indebted as well as extremely wealthy and successful members of the 
local professional, creative, managerial and community elite. 

In order to study the broad array of paternal strategies and configurations, I inten- 
tionally oversampled gay fathers. Thus, 26 of the 50 men have some sort of 
paternal relanonship to children, whether biological, social and/or legal, and 
whether or not their children reside with them. 

I employ pseudonyms and have altered identifying details to protect privacy of 
informants. 

In the terminology of assisted reproduction clinics in the US, a “traditional” 
surrogate is also the biological mother of a child conceived via alternative insem- 
ination with sperm, generally supplied by a contracting father. A ‘gestational’ 
surrogate, in contrast, does not contribute genetic material to the child she bears 
under contract, but is hired to gestate an ovum supplied by an egg donor, ferul- 
ized in vitro and transplanted to her uterus. 

Because I cannot reliably tally the aggregate number of couple relationships which 
all 50 interviewees have collectively experienced over their lifespans, I cannot 
provide meaningful data on the proportion of these that were initiated through 
sexual cruising. However, 10 of the 31 men who were in committed couple 
relationships when interviewed reported that they had met their mates in this way. 
An analysis of these census data by the Williams Project at the UCLA School of 
Law examined 23 cities where most same-sex couples are concentrated. Project 
director William Rubenstein reports that 7 percent of married couples and 14.1 
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percent of unmarried heterosexual couples are interracial compared with 18.4 
percent of same-sex couples in these urban areas. The project defines “interracial” 
as the mix of two racial groups and/or a Hispanic partner and non-Hispanic 
partner. For more information, contact William Rubenstein, The Williams Project, 
UCLA School of Law. 

9 Of these 14 interracial intimacies, eight were in black/white couples, four were 
Latino/white and two were an Asian/white couple. Additional men in the sample 
reported prior cross-racial unions. 

10 Studies have found substantial differences in occupational ladders and career paths 
between heterosexual and non-heterosexual individuals. Nimmons (2002: 51) cites 
the as yet unpublished study by Dr John Blandford at the University of Chicago, 
who analyzed a large sample from standard US census figures to find that gay men 
in same-sex partnered households were 'greatly over-represented' compared with 
heterosexual counterparts in "Professional and Specialty' occupations, particularly 
in teaching, nursing and the arts. Gay men, however, were scarcely represented at 
all in traditionally masculine working-class jobs, such as heavy equipment 
operators, miners, explosive workers, brick layers, etc. Rothblum and Factor's 
(2001) study of lesbians and their straight sisters found that sisters who grew up 
1n the same age cohort, of the same race/ethnicity and with parents of the same 
education, occupation and income displayed quite dissimilar outcomes on demo- 
graphic variables. Lesbians were significantly more educated, more likely to live 
in urban areas and more geographically mobile than their heterosexual sisters. 

11 See, for example, Messner (1992: 90): 'several white and black men told me that 
through sport they had their first real contact with people from different racial 
groups, and for a few of them, good friendships began ... competitive activities 
such as sport mediate men's relationships with each other in ways that allow them 
to develop a powerful bond while at the same time preventing the development 
of intimacy’. 

12 These contradictory practices have historical antecedents. Chauncey (1994: 290) 
describes the ‘idiom of kinship’ popular in the early 20th century among gay men 
who used camp culture ‘to undermine the “natural” categories of the family and 
to reconstitute themselves as members of fictive kinship systems’. Men involved in 
relationships that enacted a gendered division of labor often defined themselves as 
‘husbands’ and ‘wives’, thereby inverting and undermining the meaning of ‘natural’ 
categories, while repeated use simultaneously confirmed their significance. 
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ES 
Tf MM 
| (V. Personal Communities: Not Simply 
| NN Families of ‘Fate’ or ‘Choice’ 


Bs judgemental about the nature and quality of people's private and 
personal intimate relationships has a history as long as most of the 
world's religions. Similarly, the huge empirical variations in the relations 
between kin, on the limits and restrictions on marriage partners, on rules 
about the transference of property, and many other features have been docu- 
mented by social anthropologists in very great detail over the last 150 years. 
Those being judgemental and those being ethnographical have traditionally 
spoken with different vocabularies to different audiences. However, in recent 
years, there has been a growing convergence between judgemental and 
empirical perspectives. Thus Robert Bellah and his colleagues in their widely 
received book Habits of tbe Heart (Bellah et al., 1985) invoked the support 
of a sociological investigation of the personal lives of middle Americans in 
order to find answers to their problem of ‘how to preserve or create a morally 
coherent life'. They concluded that the problems facing America are not just 
political: They are moral and have to do with the meaning of life” (Bellah et 
al., 1985: 295) 

Bellah and his colleagues point to the growth of ontological individual- 
ism — the idea that the individual is the only form of reality — as undermin- 
ing the essential forms of social obligation that are necessary for the 
development of a “morally coherent life”. This notion has become somewhat 
uncritically accepted as part of the contemporary conventional sociological 
wisdom (Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, 2001). One consequence of this indi- 
vidualism, Bellah et al. claimed, is that: 

The idea that people must take responsibility for deciding what they want and 
finding relationships that will meet their needs is widespread. In this sometimes 
sombre utilitarianism, individuals may want lasting relationships, but such 
relationships are possible only so long as they meet the needs of the two people 
involved. All individuals can do is to be clear about their own needs and avoid 


neurotic demands for such unrealizable goals as a lover who will give and ask 
nothing in return. (Bellah et al, 1985: 108) 
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This general idea was later developed by Giddens (1992) and sceptically 
assessed by Jamieson in her judicious review of the literature in her book on 
Intimacy (Jamieson, 1998; see also Jamieson, 1999). 

Some social scientists — referring for example to The Family: Is it Just 
Another Lifestyle Choice? (Davies, 1993) — place particular emphasis on the 
importance of what might be called the traditional family of fate (Abbott and 
Wallace, 1992; Etzioni, 1993). As Davies put it “can we, within the over- 
whelming ethos of Privacy and Appetitwe Individualism, accept an endless 
variety of sexual and procreative relationships which lack both internal 
stability and a clear articulation within society in general’ (Davies, 1993: 99; 
emphasis in original). 

Other social scientists, particularly, perhaps, those most involved in 
empirical research on non-heterosexual relationships have been moved to 
celebrate what their colleagues with different perspectives have deplored. 
Thus Jeffrey Weeks et al. quote with approval Robert Goss: Everyone has 
the right to define significant relationships and decide who matters and 
counts as family” (Goss, 1997: 19, cited in Weeks et al., 2001: 9). Relying on 
this judgement and on their own empirical research, Weeks et al. conclude 
firmly and categorically ‘We are witnessing the development and public 
affirmation of “families of choice” ’ (Weeks et al., 2001: 9). 

Those who subscribe to the thesis of a secular trend from families of fate 
to families of choice typically adduce a range of social statistics which, they 
claim, correlate with such an imputed trend. Thus increasing rates of cohabi- 
tation and divorce, greater social and geographical mobility, increasing levels 
of education (particularly for women), increased female participation in the 
labour market, and the growth of non-heterosexual household arrangements 
are seen as combining with the deeper trend of individualization to lead to 
more families of choice. 

There are, of course, other social statistics demonstrating more continu- 
ity than change which could also be readily found. For example, in a recent 
empirical survey concerned with ties between family and non-family 
members, Park and Roberts claim that their data show that family ties are in 
“seemingly robust good health” (Park and Roberts, 2002: 204) and suggest 
that there is little evidence that friends are replacing family: Family clearly 
remains most people's first source of support when things go wrong' (Park 
and Roberts, 2002: 203). 

Indeed, some of those exploring the reality of “traditional” family 
relationships (Finch and Mason, 1993) and those more concerned with non- 
heterosexual relationships recognize implicitly or explicitly that some kind 
of social suffusion — or blurring of roles — between friends and family exists. 
Thus Weeks et al. characteristically assert “many non-heterosexuals are 
experimenting with ways of living that challenge all [sc] the assumptions of 
traditional heterosexual family life. Friendships — including those with 
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Figure 1 Commitment and Choice in Personal Relationships 


ex-lovers — are being celebrated and held in an esteem comparable with that 
of kin in traditional families” (Weeks et al., 2001: 98). 

Like many contemporary sociologists, Weeks et al. employ a rather 
soggy notion of “traditional”. Presumably they are not referring to the homo- 
erotic world of ancient Greece in which Aristotle first formulated his classic 
discussion of friendship — implicitly between men (Stern-Gillet, 1995). Nor, 
presumably, are they referring to the 18th century, where the suffusion of 
friend-like relations between kin and non-kin was well established (Tadmore, 
2001). The celebration of same-sex friendship stretches back to the biblical 
account of David's love for Jonathan and doubtless well beyond. 

In the hope of introducing some conceptual clarity, we see the issue as 
being about some kind of social shift between those relationships that are 
given (primarily, but not necessarily exclusively, through kinship ties) and 
those relationships that are chosen which, again, may include both kin and 
non-kin. A further significant distinction may be made between those ties 
that involve high or low commitment. These dimensions are expressed 
diagrammatically in Figure 1. 

Box A, with given relationships involving high commitment, would be 
the locus dassicus of the ‘traditional’ family, whether extended or nuclear. 
However, there are various other categories that could be classified here. 
These would include godparents and other “fictive kin” — the unrelated 
‘uncles’ and ‘aunts’ that may be part of a child's given social world. Likewise, 
children who, for whatever reason, are in state institutions may consider 
certain professional carers, highly committed to them, as “given”, although 
later,in life they may recognize that their commitment could not be recipro- 
cally maintained. Gerontologists have documented the importance of 
professional carers as pseudo-kin for the very elderly and genuine reciprocal 
friendship may sometimes emerge. In practice there may be a wide range of 
people with family-like ties and responsibilities who play an important part 
in the household. “Traditionally” service or apprenticeship brought a 
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transference of familial ties from one's family of origin to the family of service 
or apprenticeship. Even as late as 1851, ‘25 per cent of nineteen-year-old girls 
and 17 per cent of nineteen-year-old boys were living-in servants or living- 
in apprentices in Britain” (Snell, 1985: 321, note 4). The mean age of leaving 
the family of origin for the family of service or apprenticeship between 1700 
and 1860 was 14.3 for males and 15.5 for females (Snell, 1985: 324). Even 
today, in certain circles, maids, nannies and au pairs continue to be highly 
committed and family-like in their given status but the problem of equal and 
reciprocal commitment remains. Some young women may become too 
committed to the family, or to one particular member and may then be 
dismissed for being too “familiar” — sexually or otherwise. 

In Box B we find the ‘uncommitted’ given relationships, often including 
more distant kin, such as cousins, great aunts and uncles. Some would char- 
acterize these as being the product of the individualization and decline of 
duty and obligation mentioned earlier. The degree to which there has been a 
decisive shift from Box A to Box B is an empirical question. The decline of 
commitment may be as much due to practical matters such as geographical 
distance or lack of common cultural and social capital as a dereliction of 
moral responsibility. 

In Box C we would expect to find very close friendships but also family 
members who are also specifically recognized as friends. Given that both 
boxes A and C involve relations of high commitment — whether given or 
chosen — people could evidently have allegiances to both and, as we suggest 
later, this seems increasingly to be the case. The idea that the two are necess- 
arily in opposition to each other is one that we contest in our presentation 
of the suffusion model and is one of the main themes of this article. Finally, 
in Box D we find the everyday routine relationships we all have in abundance 
and which perforce have to remain relatively superficial. Some critics such as 
Bauman focus on rampant and irresponsible individualists moving promis- 
cuously between relationships, discarding older models for new ones and 
being content with transient and superficial friends (Bauman, 2003). His 
notion of “Liquid Love” fits his general approach to "Liquid Modernity' but 
is not based on any rigorous research. Our article may serve as a strong 
corrective to such polemics. 

Our typology avoids the stark contrast which both the judgementalists 
and the partial ethnographers tend to exploit but may appear to point up 
sharper differences than we intend. When social ties move from those that 
are given to those that are chosen, this may or may not lead to greater 
commitment. Thus à move from B to C (from low commitment given 
relationships to high commitment chosen relationships) might even be 
acceptable to Bellah and Etzioni as being morally more beneficial and adding 
to social cohesion. l 

We have set up this typology for heuristic purposes only and recognize 
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that there will be considerable blurring of boundaries. Indeed, it is this 
blurring of boundaries or suffusion between the content of chosen and given 
relationships that makes it difficult to sustain a position which focuses solely 
on one side or other of the equation. This typology is suitable for our present 
purpose but is a more simplified version than the one presented in our forth- 
coming book. 


Studying Personal Communities 


In the research project which forms the basis for the rest of this article, we 
began by assuming that people have a set of relationships which are likely to 
vary in commitment and givenness. We recognized the need to allow for 
family members and friends to play similar as well as contrasting roles. 
Rather than seeing a sharp division between the family as “given” and friends 
as “chosen”, we were aware from other research (Finch and Mason, 1993) that 
family members with whom relationships were close and salient could be as 
much “chosen” as the life-long soul-mate friend who, in turn, may come to 
be seen as ‘given’. This led us to devise a strategy to explore in detail people's 
micro-social worlds and to see how they brought together in their day-to- 
day lives a range of given and chosen relationships representing different 
forms and styles of suffusion. 

In particular, we were concerned to focus more precisely on friendship 
and friend-like relations which, compared with the research and debate 
focusing on the family, had received much less sociological attention. As 
Willmott (1987) had observed at the start of his empirical research on friend- 
ship and social support, How can the relevance of friends to informal 
support be sensibly examined, if there is no agreement about who they are?’ 
(Willmott, 1987: 2). The challenge was to unpack friendship. 

Whereas relative, neighbour, workmate and colleague are all categorical 
concepts, implying an ascribed status, friend is a relational, achieved label: to 
call someone a friend binges on the quality of the relationship with that 
person. Consequently, operationalizing the concept of friendship in empiri- 
cal studies is fraught with difficulties. Although this is sometimes acknow- 
ledged, the term friend is often used without further qualification, without 
adequate exploration of how this label is used, or with no allowance for over- 
lapping relationships whereby a relative or neighbour may also be included 
in the category of friend” (Allan, 1998). In these studies, friendship is usually 
treated as unidimensional; the range and diversity of friend-like relationships 
are not acknowledged. This critique of studies of friendship has been made 
most recently by Allan, who has recognized a welcome change to a more 
interactional view of friendships, “as having their distinct "natural histories", 
which impinge on their future pathways, though not in a determinate 
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fashion” (Allan, 1998: 685-6). He attributes part of this change to more 
fruitful interdisciplinary dialogue but concedes that “sociology has played a 
rather small part in this” (Allan, 1998: 686). This neglect of the study of 
friendship by sociologists (with some honourable exceptions) is further 
discussed in Pahl (2000, 2002). Qualities or attributes of friendship are, of 
course, examined in psychological studies but these tend to present idealized 
or ‘paradigm’ cases (Davis and Todd, 1985) rather than unpack the “negoti- 
ated specificities' of actual relationships (Finch and Mason, 1993). 

Because of our concern to explore ‘real’ friendships, we were wary of 
adopting the more quantitative and mechanistic social network approach 
now well established in the literature. A common criticism of network 
studies has been that they concentrate on form at the expense of content. 
Questions typically focus on features such as the length of time known, prox- 
imity of residence, frequency or recency of contact, rather than on the nature 
or quality of the relationship. Some years ago Boissevain remarked, 
"Networks are compared with regard to density, size and even composition, 
much in the way butterfly collectors compare the colouring, wingspread and 
number of spots of their favourite species” (Boissevain, 1979: 393), but this 
may be a little unfair in the light of more recent studies by Wellman and 
others (e.g. Hampton and Wellman, 2002). 

Where the quality of a relationship is assessed, proxy measures have 
often been used, as in Granovetter’s (1973) much-quoted study of ‘strong’ 
and ‘weak’ ties, which used frequency of contact as an indicator of ‘strength’. 
The problem with measuring by proxy is that conceptual tools sometimes 
develop a life of their own, so that, for example, the concept of ‘weak’ ties is 
popularized to help combat the problems of ‘social exclusion” (Perri 6, 1997), 
without acknowledging that weakness and strength have been inferred and 
not established directly. Such considerations led us to a research strategy 
which examined the quality and role of different kinds of personal ties 
directly rather than relying on indirect measures. 

Rather than beginning with assumptions about the relative significance 
of family or non-family, we set about identifying and exploring the set of 
active and significant ties in which people were embedded. We adopted the 
notion of “personal community” to emphasize that not all the relationships 
are necessarily interlocking. Although in an ego-centred set of relationships 
some of the significant others could be characterized as a social network, e.g. 
workmates, or neighbours or family members, it cannot be assumed that 
these distinct sets know each other. A sibling living some way off may have 
no knowledge or awareness of ego's workmates for example. So, in this sense, 
a personal community is not itself a network but may contain networks 
within it. 

The term personal community has been used before (e.g. Hirsch, 1981; 
Wellman et al., 1988) but not precisely in the way we propose. Barry Wellman 
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has recently argued that “communities are networks of interpersonal ties that 
provide sociability, support, information, a sense of belonging and social 
identity” (Wellman, 2001: 227). Here, as elsewhere, he appears to use the 
terms ‘personal community” and ‘personal network’ interchangeably. Manuel 
Castells provides a minor modification in referring to *personalised 
communities” which again encompasses the notion of an individual-centred 
social network (Castells, 2001). However, in substituting social networks for 
spatial communities as major forms of sociability, Castells is doing little more 
than echoing what those studying specific localities in the 1960s were already 
reporting: ‘One of the changes that is occurring for many, but not all social 
groups is that social networks are becoming less locality bound and less 
close-knit’ (Bell and Newby, 1971: 53). Bell and Newby could not then 
accept Pahl's earlier formulation of middle-class people living in ‘a non-place 
community based on their loose-knit social networks, careers and consump- 
tion plans’, claiming that it had ‘little utility” (Pahl, 1970: 106-7). Perhaps the 
notion was ahead of its time in terms of its more widespread application. 
Now, however, we argue that its time has come. 

Certainly communities that are ‘personal’ are focused on a given indi- 
vidual — our respondents. They are ‘individualized’ in the sense that in most 
cases all the information came from the respondents whose ‘communities’ 
we constructed. But this does not imply that our research method has made 
that person ‘individualized’ in the sense put forward by Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim (2001). So our personal communities are not indications of “indi- 
vidualization’ but are personal simply as a result of our method of getting 
access to meaningful non-spatially grounded sets of social relations. We 
cannot comment on how those designated by respondents would recipro- 
cally recognize their positions. 

Some might wish to suggest that personal communities are still a form 
of networked individualization, claiming that less commitment means less 
‘community’. Furthermore, even if there is evidence of strong commitment, 
critics could still claim that generating and responding to such commitment 
could be seen as a source of personal fulfilment (or ‘lifestyle choice’) and 
hence could be characterized as a form of personal achievement. Without 
firm evidence to consider, one is simply left with competing rhetorics. Based 
on our empirical analysis we are able to affirm that the individuals in our 
respondents’ personal communities were there because of different forms 
and styles of commitment. No one had a personal community entirely based 
on high commitment alone or on low commitment alone. 

Our contention is that personal communities are the closest we can get 
to postmodern community life. As Craig Calhoun noted, 

Community life can be understood as the life people live in dense, muluplex, 


relatively autonomous networks of social relationships. Community, thus, is 
nota place or simply a small-scale population aggregate, but a mode of relating, 
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variable in extent. Though communities may be than the immediate 
personal networks of vide they can in principle be understood by an 
extension of the same lifeworld terms. (Calhoun, 1998: 391) 


While for the reasons discussed earlier we do not choose to use the word 
network, we strongly adhere to Calhoun's emphasis on ‘a mode of relating” 
and his concern that community now needs to be theorized in terms of social 
relationships of belonging. We recognize that Calhoun has been arguing this 
position for over 20 years but there has been a surprising dearth of empiri- 
cal studies on personal communities to match our own. 

We therefore follow Habermas and Calhoun (1991) in pointing to the 
centrality of ‘belonging’ and ‘communication’ in our empirically determined 
personal communities. Those relationships in which our respondents were 
embedded typically involved varying degrees of commitment and this helped to 
determine the way they considered where they should place them in their 
personal communities. This is to accept Delanty’s useful summary that 
community ‘is neither a form of social integration nor one of meaning, but is an 
open-ended system of communication about belonging’ (Delanty, 2003: 187). 

Our data were based on an initial purposive sample, drawn up to ensure 
a broad cross-section of respondents, chosen according to demographic 
characteristics such as age (from 18 to 75), stage in life course, social class, 
sexual orientation, geographical mobility, ethnic background and type of 
neighbourhood. Locations included North West England, Mid-Wales, the 
South East of England and London. Iterative sampling was then used to 
identify undersampled cases, such as people who were unemployed, in 
manual occupations or living alone, and to snowball from the initial sample 
according to types of friendship. Finally, extreme case sampling was used in 
order to explore and illustrate experiences in depth: we selected young care 
leavers and people with mental health problems who might be at risk of 
exclusion. In all, 60 interviews were conducted, each lasting from one-and- 
a-half to three hours. 

Before the interview, we obtained from the respondent a list of up to 20 
people ‘who are important to you now’. We then began the interview by 
getting respondents to place these names on a ‘map’ of concentric circles. The 
meaning and role of friends and friend-like relationships were explored in a 
number of ways throughout the interview by discussing the way in which 
names were allocated to different circles, by comparing relationships with 
friends and family, by exploring the role of members of personal communi- 
ties in providing various forms of social support, and by establishing detailed 
accounts of the formation and development of selected friendships. By 
focusing on significant life events such as divorce, coming out, moving home 
or coping with a personal tragedy we were able to explore the relative salience 
of chosen and given relationships. 

At the end of the interview we asked respondents to consider the map 
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of their personal community which they had constructed and to review it as 
a whole. This gave them a chance to reflect on the relative importance of 
different relationships and sometimes prompted them to make changes. For 
example, some realized that they had felt constrained by normative expec- 
tations about the importance of family and subsequently opted to move some 
family members out of the central ring, while others decided to retain “duty” 
family in the centre because they happily subscribed to these norms. Some 
were interested to see that they had placed friends more centrally than family. 

All the interviews were tape recorded and transcribed verbatim. Detailed 
interpretative analysis of the data was carried out using Framework, a 
rigorous and transparent method which facilitates the classification and 
synthesis of qualitative data in matrix-based form (Ritchie and Spencer, 1994; 
Ritchie et al, 2003) All the analyses which follow were, therefore, 
thoroughly grounded in the data.! 


Friendship Repertoires and Modes 


Before we were able to identify different kinds of personal communities and 
the way in which these might reflect different forms of suffusion between 
given and chosen relationships, we had to move through a series of analyti- 
cal stages by establishing a number of ‘building blocks’. Our first block we 
termed “friendship repertoire’. This involved unpacking the notion of friend- 
ship and we found that although in theory people associate friendship with 
a range of qualities, in practice people have friendships which do not necess- 
arily encompass all these elements and strands. So, for example, some friend- 
ships are simple, based on just one main form of interaction, such as 
sociability or neighbourly favours, whereas others are more complex and 
multistranded, involving the exchange of personal confidences and emotional 
support as well as common interests and companionship. We were interested 
in the range of types of friends people might have in their personal communi- 
ties, that is to say, in their friendship repertoire. Further analysis revealed four 
main types of repertoire. 


The Basic Repertoire 

This includes only simple and single-stranded friendships, such as those who 
are solely ‘fun friends’ or companions or ‘neighbourly friends’, where 
contact is limited to small favours of one sort or another. 


The Intense Repertoire 

This can also be seen as a narrow repertoire but the friendships are all close 
and multistranded. Other relationships are considered relatively insignificant 
acquaintances and are not included in the personal community. 
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The Focal Repertoire 
Here some respondents had a small number of special ‘soul-mates’ but also 
a much larger group of fun friends and companions. 


The Broad Repertoire 

This is a wide, all-encompassing repertoire which includes many different 
strands and kinds of friendship. People with this kind of repertoire were very 
aware of the nuances of relationships and distinguished between, for 
example, ‘high maintenance’ and ‘low maintenance’ friends, ‘soul-mates’ and 
‘champagne friends’. 


This typology of friendship repertoires conveys a somewhat static impres- 
sion and it was clear that some friendships strengthen, some fade and some are 
lost or even dumped. During the course of the interviews we examined respon- 
dents’ friendships in relation to specific stages in the life course — such as leaving 
school, going to college, starting work, living with a partner/getting married, 
having children, getting divorced, moving home, retiring and so on. Each of 
these can be a source of new friendships but they can also threaten existing 
ones. People varied in their commitment to friendship — or their friendship 
orientations, that is how much importance they attach to having friends, and 
in the degree of turbulence in their life course, for example ill-health, separ- 
ation or divorce or very frequent geographical mobility. Following Antonucci 
and Akiyama (1995), we adopted the term ‘friendship mode’ to depict the 
degree of changing membership within a friendship repertoire, and friendship 
modes are the second building block in our analysis. 

We identified three main friendship modes with a fourth variant which 


could occur at some point in the other three. 


The Bounded Friendship Mode 

Most of the friends of those in this category were made at one particular stage 
in the life course, very often during late teens and early twenties when people 
were single and friendships revolved around ‘going out’, or a bit later, when 
people settled with partners, and friends were formed around children and 
family life. Some of these friends made in this ‘golden era’ have been lost but 
very few, or none, have been added since then. 


The Serial Friendship Mode 
This is very different from the first, for here the friendship repertoire changes 
almost completely at each new life course stage or new work or home 


environment. New friendships are made to replace those that are lost through 
the changes. 


The Evolving Friendship Mode 
An evolving friendship mode, on the other hand, includes elements of both 
the above two types. New friends are added at key life course transitions but 
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some friendships are also retained from earlier stages. There is likely to be a 
partial changeover in membership but there is also a degree of continuity. 
People with this friendship mode are open to the possibility of new friend- 
ships but also have a sense of loyalty to some of their existing friends. This 
was the most common pattern we found. 

Our fourth mode we termed 'ruptured', where there is an almost 
complete break and change in the pattern of friendship following some 
dramatic change in circumstances, which for our respondents included a 
serious illness, divorce, a marital scandal, coming out as gay, moving abroad 
and so on. Before leaving this particular building block, we should acknow- 
ledge that the modes were constructed retrospectively and we cannot, of 
course, know what pattern the younger members of our sample will follow 
in the future. 


Towards a Typology of Personal Communities 


Having explored friendship repertoires and modes, we then turned our 
attention to the nature of personal communities. This was a central part of 
our analysis. We took into account a range of factors including size (our 
personal communities ranged between five and 41), and the density and 
links between members. However, because one of our main concerns was 
to explore the distinctive role and significance of friends and friend-like 
relationships within personal communities, we finally decided to classify 
personal communities in terms of the centrality of friends and family on 
the map, the relative balance in numbers between friends and family, the 
type of friendship repertoire and friendship mode. From this analysis 
there emerged six distinctive forms of personal community, as shown in 
Figure 2. 

Friend-like 

Friend-enveloped 

Family-like 

Family-dependent 

Partner-based 

Professional-based 


Fnend-hke personal communities contain more friends than family and 
include a wide range of types of friend. The importance of friendship is 
directly reflected in the way the personal community is mapped, with long- 
term, confiding and multifaceted friendships being placed in tbe central ring, 
and more light-hearted or casual friendships further from the centre. Family 
members are only given a central place if they are very close, otherwise they 
are placed further out or excluded altogether. In friend-enveloped personal 
communities friends also outnumber family and provide a wide range of 
social support. However, not even very close friends are placed in the central 
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ring, which is reserved for close family members, usually a partner and 
children. In family-like personal communities family members outnumber 
friends. Although people with this kind of personal community have a small 
core of confiding or supportive friends, these close friends are not placed in 
the central ring because family ties are seen as the most important. In family- 
dependent personal communities, family members outnumber friends and 
are relied on for a wide range of social support. Friends, by contrast, play a 
restricted role, usually confined to sociability and fun, and are placed in the 
outer circles of the map. In partner-based and professional-based personal 
communities family and friends play only a minor role. 

We could have identified our types of personal community in purely 
logical terms, taking different combinations of the aforementioned analyu- 
cal elements. So, for example, there could be personal communities where all 
ties are given, or, alternatively, all are chosen. We might then have identified 
a type where all relationships have low commitment and this would fit the 
theoretical assumptions underpinning, for example, Bauman's thesis in 
Liqwid Love (Bauman, 2003). But, instead, we have constructed our types 
empirically, describing only the kinds of personal community found in our 
study. However, the distinctive feature of this approach is that, while our 
typology is firmly grounded in the data, the analytical elements allow us to 
recognize other kinds of personal community if they are empirically 
supported. This is not to say that Bauman's Liquid Love model” does not 
exist, but it would seem that it is not as ubiquitous as he asserts (Bauman, 
2003: 66). 

If we return briefly to our earlier typology of chosen and given ties 
(Figure 1) and consider the boxes A, B, C and D in relation to the distinc- 
tive personal communities produced through our analytical approach we can 
see how communities may vary in the way different kinds of relationships 
are mapped. We might imagine that people would have highly committed (A 
and C type) family relationships at the core of their map, together with highly 
committed (A and C type) friendships. 

Further towards the periphery in the outer circles, we might expect less 
committed (B type) family relationships and some less committed (D type) 
friends. And this is, in fact, what we find with friend-like personal communi- 
ties. Because of the normative importance of family ties, however, we find 
that degree of commitment is not always reflected in the maps of other kinds 
of personal community. So, for example, in friend-enveloped and family-like 
personal communities, although committed (A and C type) family relation- 
ships are in the central ring, committed (A and C type) friendships are placed 
in the second, and sometimes third ring. In family-like and family-dependent 
personal communities, both committed (A type) and less committed (B type) 
family members are given a central place. There are clearly a variety of 
permutations and combinations, illustrating different patterns of suffusion. 
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The mantra-like repetition of the term “traditional family” in much 
contemporary sociological analysis has become a substitute for critical 
thinking and for which, given the quality of recent historical research, there 
is no excuse (see Ozment, 2001, for a very accessible summary). This new 
caution about generalizing about “the family” in former times applies equally 
to friends and friendship. There is now much evidence that friends mattered 
in a most significant way to certain people in the past as they do today. For 
example, one study interestingly carried out by a social anthropologist illus- 
trates the importance and relative significance of both friends and family. The 
personal community of Ralph Josselyn, an Essex clergyman in the early 17th 
century, constructed by Macfarlane, provides at least a clue to the degree of 
suffusion which could be found at that time. Macfarlane brought together in 
diagrammatic form the feelings that Josselyn expressed in his diary to deaths 
of relatives and friends respectively (Macfarlane, 1970: 156). This provided a 
view of what Macfarlane calls his “community of suffering”. The order in 
which he placed various categories of people when praying to God exactly 
mirrored their placing on the diagram. In the centre is Ralph Josselyn. In the 
next ring are those whose deaths appeared to have shocked him most, namely 
his daughter Anne and his friend Mary Church. In the next ring are friends 
and relatives, including his parents, and in the outer ring are those whose 
death was noted without comment and here are uncles, aunts, cousins, grand- 
children and various neighbours and friends. In his prayers he put a friend 
before kindred — apart from his daughter. 


The Process of Suffusion: Friends and Family in Theory and 
Practice 


In everyday life, the adage *you can choose your friends but you can't choose 
your family' underlies the view that family are archetypal 'given' and friends 
are archetypal “chosen” ties. Yet our typology of choice and commitment 
includes non-kin as well as kin in the category of “given” and kin as well as 
friends under the category of “chosen” ties. On what basis do we suggest this 
blurring of boundaries? 

In order to understand this apparent suffusion, we must first understand 
the nature of expectations in relation to family and friends and then compare 
these expectations with the quality of actual lived relationships. As Figure 
3 shows, based on the views of people in our study, there are expectations 
that family relationships are defined for us through blood or marriage, that 
we expect family members to feel a sense of obligation towards each other 
and to consider family relationships important simply because they are 
family. We expect family ties to continue despite rows or difficulties, and 
assume that family members will love each other and provide practical and 
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emotional support. On the other hand, people do not necessarily expect to 
confide in their family for fear of worrying or shocking them, and family 
are not necessarily expected to be fun. By contrast, friends are perceived as 
chosen relationships which have to be developed and maintained. The 
importance of friendships cannot be presumed but depends on the quality 
of the relationship. Similarly, friends cannot assume that they will feel 
obliged to each other or that the relationship will necessarily continue. On 
the other hand, friends may provide help or support, and act as confidants, 
and they are certainly expected to like each other, and to enjoy each other's 
company. 

In practice, however, these expectations are not always met. Some people 
in our study do not feel a sense of obligation to certain members of their 
family, some have lost touch with relatives and exclude them from their 
personal community. Family are not always loved and do not always provide 
a helping hand. On the other hand, family may confide in each other, share 
similar interests and enjoy each other's company in a friend-like way. Simi- 
larly, friendships do not necessarily match the cultural stereotype. Some 
friendships last almost a lifetime and are considered extremely important. 
Some friends do feel an almost family-like sense of responsibility for each 
other. So, although certain roles may be more associated with either family 
or friends, in practice the distinctions are not always clear-cut and there is a 
blurring of roles. As Figure 3 clearly shows, where people choose to spend 
time with their family, enjoying their company, rather than simply fulfilling 
obligations, where family members share interests and confide in each other, 
then family become more “chosen” and friend-like. Similarly, where friends 
feel a sense of responsibility or even obligation, where there is a sense of 
continuity, where friends are loved rather than just liked, and where they can 
depend on each other for help and support, they become more “given” and 
family-like. We discovered that this suffusion or blurring of boundaries is 
sometimes actually recognized through language, so that people refer to 
family as friends, or to friends as family, calling a friend a sister or brother 
for example. However, it is not that people are suggesting that there has 
actually been a change of status, but simply that particular relationships have 
taken on additional qualities. 

While our study shows that some suffusion is taking place, it is import- 
ant to remember that this is only in relation to specific and special relation- 
ships. Where family members are bound only by obligation, where they do 
not like each other much, and where they do not feel they can confide, it is 
unlikely that a friendship will develop. There are other factors which limit 
the possibility of friendship within families, such as rivalry between siblings, 
and, with parents and children, issues of responsibility, authority and lack of 
equality. Similarly, only certain kinds of friendship are likely to be considered 
family-like. More transient, light-hearted ties are unlikely to qualify. 
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We are aware, however, that the suffusion of family terminology into 
friendship, and friend-like (chosen) terminology into ascribed relationships 
is not new. Indeed, in past times, referring to members of one's family as a 
more or less close friend and accepting others as family” was perhaps more 
common. There is some evidence that ‘spiritual kinship’ or godparenthood 
was important in Anglo-Saxon society (Lancaster, 1958), but, in general, 
servants were probably more significant as adopted family members. Ralph 
Josselyn regarded his servants as members of his family (Macfarlane, 1970: 
147) and John Arbuthnot in 1773 speaking of a farm of 800 acres: Tf the tract 
is in the hands of one man, his family will consist of himself, a wife, three 
children, twelve servants, and ten labourers, each with a wife and three 
children. . . . Thus, the farmers’ family — 17” (quoted in Snell, 1985: 321). 


Patterns of Suffusion 


Although we have evidence to show that there is some blurring of bound- 
aries between friends and family, it is important to remember that personal 
communities vary widely in the extent to which family and friends play 
distinct or overlapping roles. At one extreme there are highly specialized 
personal communities with a clear demarcation of roles, so people interact 
with friends and family in very different ways. By contrast, at the other 
extreme there are highly suffused communities with some family members 
and friends playing rather similar roles. Between these two extremes are cases 
where friends exclusively play certain roles, or cases where it is family 
members who fulfil certain functions, while others may be shared. Partners 
may share a similar role with friends, or be more aligned with family 
members. Where friends and family do play distinct roles, this often, though 
not always, involves friends specializing in confiding and companionship, 
and family specializing in providing practical help and support. These 
different patterns of suffusion and specialization can be described more 
clearly diagrammatically, as shown in Figure 4. 


Concluding Discussion 


In this article we have discussed a number of distinct themes. First, we have 
suggested that the imputed dichotomous contrast between given and chosen 
relationships is analytically shallow and that, in practice, there is a complex 
process of suffusion between familial and non-familial relationships. Second, 
the imputed contrast between certain contemporary patterns of social 
relationships and those said to be characteristic of a vague conception of 
“traditional” society may reflect a lack of awareness of recent historical 
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Specialization: 
frends and family play distmct roles 





Suffusion: 
frends and fomily play similar roles 


Figure 4 Patterns of Suffusion 


scholarship. Such a position has been authoritatively and parsimoniously 
expressed by Steven Ozment as follows: 


For the last two decades, the argument that a radical transformation occurred in 
family life between 1400 and 1800 has been on the chopping block and the 
defining characteristics of the family, past and present, are again an open question. 
Today historians find alleged distinctive features of the ‘modern’ family 
ing from antiquity through the Renaissance; and, unlike the historians of 
di 1960s and 1970s, few blame the ills of present-day family life on the persis- 
tence of traditional family values. For every historian who believes that the 
modern family is a recent, superior evolution, there is another who is ready to 
expose it as a fallen EEE And while one wornes that today’s family cannot 
survive its seemingly endless reconfigurations, the other points to the great 
vanety of single-parent, blended, and non-hierarchical families populating the 
distant past — products then of a mercilessly high mortality rate rather than 
rampant elective divorce and voluntary lifestyle changes. (Ozment, 2001: 45) 


The erroneous notion of a traditional stereotypical pattern in the past, 
with which contemporary relationships may be contrasted, is also found in 
many contemporary approaches to friends and friendship (for a review, see 
Pahl, 2000, 2002). Those who claim to have found novelty in certain contem- 
porary forms of social relationships need to be both more cautious and more 
attentive to the rapidly expanding historical evidence that is now available. 

Third, it should be recognized that despite the prevalence of contradic- 
tory assertions about the relative importance of friends and family, which 
often elides friends with chosen relationships and family with given ones, 
there is still only very modest empirical research available to support one side 
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or the other. One interesting attempt to confront this issue in the Nether- 
lands focused on gift-giving, which the authors considered to be a good indi- 
cator of the relative involvement of individuals between friends and family 
“because it is such a tangible and concrete and, therefore, measurable expres- 
sion of feeling toward other people. Are different types of feelings involved 
in giving gifts to family and friends? Have friendship networks taken over 
some of the functions and meaning of family ties? (Komter and Vollebergh, 
1997: 748). 

Unfortunately, the authors did not unpack the notion of “friend” and it 
was left to respondents to decide for themselves what that might mean. The 
authors show that feelings of affection are reported more often than feelings 
of obligation with affectionate feelings being acknowledged most towards 
children and friends and feelings of obligation being greatest in gifts to 
extended kin and neighbours. In general, feelings of affection were reported 
more often than feelings of obligation, which would support the idea that 
ties based on obligation are declining in social life. "The percentage of gifts 
that goes with affection is also significantly higher for friends than for 
parents, parents-in-law, or extended kin’ (Komter and Vollebergh, 1997: 753). 
The difference in the significance of gift-giving to friends and to other family 
members was considered by the authors to be remarkable and they go on to 
point out that 'giving to friends is most common among those who can afford 
to withdraw from the obligations and dependencies inherent in family 
relationships: those who are highly educated, non-religious, and not (yet) 
obligated by material ties' (Komter and Vollebergh, 1997: 756). 

The fourth point, that so far has been more implicit than explicit, but 
which is crucial to an understanding of the significance of our own work on 
personal communities, is that much of the debate about "The Transformation 
of Intimacy’ has focused exclusively on dyadic, chosen, emotional relation- 
ships. The thesis developed by Giddens concerning a shift from the ideal of 
‘romantic’ love to that of ‘pure’ or ‘confluent’ love is based on intimate sexual 
relationships (Giddens, 1992). Likewise, Weeks et al. refer to their ethnogra- 
phy of certain same-sex intimate relationships as supporting their thesis of 
families of choice. There is surprisingly little information about the links 
between members of these dyadic relationships and their natal families. 
When some consideration is given to other social relationships in people's 
personal communities, the families of choice” thesis — in the sense of the 
displacement of so-called “traditional” models of family — seems overstated. 
Indeed, Weeks et al. acknowledge that 


...no matter what social and personal hazards may exist, the care and well- 
being of the child remains the first and ultimate responsibility of same sex 
parents, over and above the adult relationship itself. This would seem to be the 
common trend across the diversity of parenting practices. Obligation and duty 
— though the terms themselves may not always be used — here override the 
discourse of choice. (Weeks et al., 2001: 72-3) 
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Giddens makes a similar omission by limiting himself to ‘pure relation- 
ships”, seemingly considered in complete isolation from the personal 
communities in which, inevitably, both members of the dyadic relationship 
are involved. Indeed, he even goes so far as to suggest that the inwardly 
focused dyadic relationship would undermine other forms of chosen 
relationships: 


Of course, a partner in a relationship might make sure that she or he has a circle 
of friends, as well as others who can be relied upon in times of difficulty. Yet 
such trust cannot be expanded indefinitely, there are priorities in such 
decisions. (Giddens, 1992: 139) 


The implication is that having a number of close friends somehow dilutes 
the power of the dominant confluent relationship. This imputed link between 
type of personal community and the nature of the dyadic relationship is 
clearly an empirical issue, which Giddens does nothing to resolve. 

It is in the context of these four points that we have presented our 
detailed analysis of 60 personal communities, focusing on the suffusion of 
friend-like relationships and family-like relationships. We have analysed the 
friends in people's personal communities with the aid of concepts such as 
stranding, repertoires and friendship modes. This has enabled us to show 
different patterns of suffusion within different personal communities, so 
illustrating their essential complex nature. We have made no assumptions or 
judgements about the direction or social significance of putative social 
change. Rather, we have expressed considerable scepticism about the fixed 
nature of the “traditional” family, bound in its community of fate, and of 
“families of choice”, seemingly limited to contemporary chosen dyadic pure 
relationships largely but not completely bound by “plastic sex’. 

We are able to affirm with some confidence, based on our qualitative 
research, that people are often embedded in a highly complex set of relation- 
ships within and between generations. We are sceptical of Giddens's asser- 
tion that the pure relationship alone and in itself “can provide a facilitating 
social environment for the reflexive project of the self’ (Giddens, 1992: 139). 
To be sure, chosen partners can certainly be of the greatest significance in 
individuals” personal communities; one category in our typology is partner- 
dependent. Also we did find people who were estranged from their families 
and for whom friends were indeed their family of choice”, but, as the 
detailed analysis in our forthcoming book will show, there is considerable 
empirical variation. Those who claim that they have ethnographic material 
that illustrates behaviour at the cutting edge of social change may seriously 
dilute, if not undermine their case completely, by having stereotypical 
concepts of “traditional” arrangements and the social contexts in which their 
contemporary accounts are embedded. We would encourage both the 
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judgementalists and the partial ethnographers to view their particular 
concerns through the undistorting lens of personal communities. 


Notes 


We are pleased to acknowledge perceptive comments from Karina Butera and two 
anonymous reviewers of an earlier draft of this article but, of course, we take full 
responsibility for the revised version here. 


1 There is not space here to elaborate further on our method, which in both the 
collection and analysis of the data was in many ways innovative. À more substan- 
tial account appears in Pahl and Spencer (2004). We acknowledge support for our 
study from ESRC Research Grant R000237836. It is important to emphasize that 
all our categories and typologies emerged from our deep immersion in the dats, 
although the actual labels were decided between us, often with the help of a good 
bottle of wine. 
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| V Living Apart Together: 
| NJ A New Family Form 





o and Simon are a couple, and have been so for more than 10 years. 
The difference between Susan and Simon and many other couples is that 
they do not share their everyday lives together. They have both been married 
before and have children from these previous relationships. Susan lives with 
her children in a neighbouring town and meets Simon every weekend and 
during holidays. Simon lives alone in the same town as his children, who live 
with their mother. Simon wants to be close to his children so that he can meet 
them as often as possible. By living in this current arrangement, Simon can 
have both a couple relationship with Susan «nd a parenting relationship with 
his children. Susan also likes the current situation because she does not have 
to choose between a partner and her children or make her children move 
away from their friends in order for her to keep her relationship with Simon. 

Susan and Simon are living in a living apart together or LAT relationship 
— a historically new family form. LAT relationships are a result of changes in 
our living arrangements. These changes have occurred, little by little, during 
the past 30 years as a result of changing norms. Previously, it was expected 
that one would be married in order to live together. Only in marriage was a 
couple considered to be a ‘real’ couple. Now, however, one can choose to live 
with one's partner without being married — what we call cohabitation (Trost, 
1979; Heimdal and Houseknecht, 2003; Kamp Dush et al, 2003). Today the 
ritual of marriage is less important and feelings are what matters. Married and 
cohabiting couples have, however, a lot in common. They live in the same 
household and in everyday life there is not a lot of difference in their routines. 
They share “bed and table’. The difference is the marriage ritual — cohabiting 
couples do not have the status of being married. In many aspects of everyday 
life this does not matter. Their children may not concern themselves about 
whether or not their parents are married and their routines are often the same 
in either case. There may be a difference between married and cohabiting 
couples with regard to differing consequences of relationship breakdown. 
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Generally speaking, economic consequences differ when one of the couple 
dies, or when the married couple divorces (Hopper, 2001) or the cohabiting 
couple separates. The exception may be when the cohabiting couple has 
entered into a special contract. 

The question to be considered here is whether two people may be 
considered to be a couple without having a common home. In recent times 
the answer has become ‘yes’ and a new family form has appeared. To be a 
couple is no longer dependent upon sharing a common household. It is no 
longer important for one to be married or to be living in the same household 
— one can still be a couple, and it is that to which the new term, LAT relation- 
ship, refers. Can a LAT relationship be interpreted as a family form? As Levin 
and Trost (1992) show family can be defined in a range of different terms. 
The title of this special issue, Beyond the Conventional Family”, suggests 
that the traditional concept of family and definitions of family norms are 
increasingly challenged by a range of personal living arrangements. It is 
argued here that the occurrence of LAT relationships is closely connected to 
the occurrence of cohabitation and the changes in norms. 


Changing Norms 


In the 20th century two major changes occurred in the western world that 
have affected family situations. One was the emergence of cohabitation 
(Trost, 1979) and the other was increase in divorce rates (Moxnes, 1990, 2001; 
Aharons and Rodgers, 1987; Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980). Both of these 
phenomena occurred before but not to the extent to which they were prac- 
tised during this period. Previously, most marriages were dissolved because 
of the death of one of the spouses. This is shown among other things in the 
rather high remarriage rate in earlier times. For instance in England and 
France during the years 1600-1700, between 25 and 30 percent of all 
marriages were remarriages (Sogner and Dupáquir, 1981). Nearly all of these 
remarriages occurred after the death of one of the spouses. As we get closer 
to the 19th century, the remarriage rate decreased to around 15 percent in 
Norway (see Sundt, 1975). In the beginning of the 1900s, a new divorce law 
came into effect (1915) in Norway and remarriages continued to decrease. 
During the 1900s life expectancy for men and women increased by 25 years. 
This change in life expectancy must have had many consequences, not the 
least of which affected marital relations. Previously, when marriages were 
shorter, death occurred before couples had time to divorce. In our day, 
divorce has replaced death as one of the main reasons for the dissolution of 
marriage (Levin, 2001). Today, most marriages dissolve because one of the 
spouses wants to divorce (Furstenberg and Kiernan, 2001). More often than 
not, this occurs while children are still living at home. 
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At the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s, marriage rates, 
in most of the western world, started to decrease. In some countries the 
changes occurred very rapidly, as in Sweden and Denmark, followed by 
Norway and Finland. In England, this development was somewhat slower 
than in the Nordic countries, but not as slow as in, for example, Belgium 
(Trost, 1995). At the same time, the practice of cohabitation began to increase 
(see Trost, 1979). In the traditional marital system before 1970, four elements 
were closely connected in time. The prevailing sequence was: the marriage 
ceremony, moving in together, having sexual intercourse together, having the 
first child about a year later (Trost, 1993, 1998; Levin and Trost, 2003). The 
traditional marital system normatively prescribed these four elements, in 
the given sequence, as the sanctioned practice. With some exceptions, the 
marriage ceremony and moving in together occurred at the same time, 
meaning the same day. This seems to have been true for all western societies. 

Having sexual intercourse together was only sanctioned after the 
marriage ceremony. Premarital sex was prohibited for all, but in some coun- 
tries more than in others, this prohibition was particularly underscored for 
women. The norm against premarital sex, however, was primarily an ideal 
norm which did not necessarily translate into a behavioural norm. Norway 
is a good example of this differentiation: the ideal norm prescribed chastity 
before marriage but in practice almost all couples had sex before they 
married. One indicator of this claim is that by the year 1960 one-quarter of 
all brides in Norway were pregnant at the time of the wedding. The fourth 
element prescribes that children be born nine to 12 months after the marital 
ceremony. Preferably and normatively, children should not be born to unwed 
mothers. 

These four elements have lost their normative power and today they are 
no longer connected to one other. This development is related to the great 
increase in the rates of cohabitation. It can be argued that cohabitation has 
become a social institution (Trost, 1979). When cohabitation becomes a social 
institution of the sort we find in, for example, the Scandinavian countries, 
there is no normative or expected connection between the four elements that 
traditionally constituted the marital system. In Sweden, more than half of all 
children, and about two-thirds of all first-born children, have unwed 
mothers. In Norway, the numbers are slightly fewer, but the changes in 
norms are more or less the same. 

Without changes in the normative structure connected to these four 
elements, LAT relationships would not be as visible or as numerous. The 
couple would then have probably been defined (by themselves as well as by 
their own social networks) as “going steady”, 'engaged to be married” or 
simply as ‘lovers’. These terms are less definite than a LAT relationship indi- 
cates. Prior to normative transformations the couple would not openly stay 
together overnight. With the changes, they now can do so without any 
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sanctions. Without a general acceptance of cohabitation and. its insti- 
tutionalization which puts it on an equal footing with marriage, LAT 
relationships would have remained hidden or “invisible” (Levin and Trost, 
1999) and they would be much less common than they now are. 

The relatively high divorce and separation rates in many western coun- 
tries might help to make LAT relationships more common and more visible 
also, especially where cohabitation has become a recognized social insti- 
tution. Historically, LAT relationships have occurred before but certainly 
not as commonly as they now do and in the past such relationships were 
quite hidden from the eyes of others. The higher the divorce and separation 
rates are, the higher the likelihood not only of remarriages and recohabita- 
tions, but also of LAT relationships. Recohabitations always involve a change 
of home. Either one moves into the other's home or both members of the 
couple move from separate homes to a common home. In most cases of 
remarriage the same holds true. But there are instances where married 
couples remain in separate homes. Some couples who have lived together in 
a marriage or in a cohabiting relationship cease to live together in a common 
home without dissolving their relationship; they just form a LAT relation- 
ship out of a living together relationship. 

Within the context of high rates of divorce today (Moxnes, 1990), many 
people postdivorce want to start new relationships but they are not ready to 
risk another divorce. The high rate of divorce and the acceptance of cohabi- 
tation as a social institution (Trost, 1995) can account to some extent for the 
higher incidence of LAT relationships. When Simone de Beauvoir (1908—86) 
and Jean Paul Sartre (1905—80) established themselves in what we are now 
calling a LAT relationship, they were seen as being ‘a little different” from 
other couples. They were intellectuals and lived, so-called, Bohemian lives”. 
There are many people today who live in tune with the lifestyle of de 
Beauvoir and Sartre. They are living in LAT relationships, which have 
become a new family form in western societies. This is not because the LAT 
relationship is entirely new, but rather because of the greater visibility and 
higher frequency of people living in LAT relationships. The greatly elevated 
numbers make us look upon these couples as representing something new. 
While journalists both in Norway and in Sweden are now interested in the 
phenomenon of LAT relationships there remains little research on the 
phenomenon. 


Defining LAT Relationships 


The definition of a LAT relationship used here is a couple that does not share 
a home. Each of the two partners lives in his or her own home in which other 
people might also live. They define themselves as a couple and they perceive 
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that their close surrounding personal network does so as well. The definition 
requires three conditions: the couple has to agree that they are a couple; 
others have to see them as such; and they must live in separate homes. This 
term refers to homosexual as well as heterosexual couples. 

Some consider it unnecessary to give LAT relations a special name. If we 
go back in time, before cohabitation was common and considered “normal”, 
we had terms such as 'going steady' which designated a premarital form. 
*Going steady' was usually limited to a certain period of time in which the 
couple either decided to continue and become a ‘real’ couple and get engaged 
to be married, or decided to break up the relationship. The “going steady” 
stage is a part of the LAT relationship and arguably for some the LAT 
relationship is only a temporary situation which ends up being more like 
“going steady” ending in relationship dissolution; but for many the LAT 
relationship is something much more than “going steady”, and it lasts over a 
longer period. 

The term “LAT” was first used in the Netherlands, where a Dutch jour- 
nalist, Michel Berkiel, wrote an article in the Haagse Post, in 1978, about a 
phenomenon he had observed, and in which he lived himself with the person 
he loved. During one of the morning meetings of the newspaper, while he 
was writing the article, he asked his colleagues to help him choose a title. 
Someone suggested that he name the article after a recent movie shown in the 
Netherlands at that time, titled Eva and Frank: Living Apart Together. 
“Living apart together” seemed too long to him and so he chose to use the 
acronym LAT or lat. Already a word in the Dutch language meaning ‘stick’. 
this also made its usage easier to accept. The Netherlands is the only country, 
as far as I know, where the term LAT or lat is integrated in everyday speech. 
In the Scandinavian countries the term serbo, in Norwegian, and särbo, in 
Swedish, have now become relatively well-known terms; however, this is 
more true in Sweden than in Norway. 

In France, a different term has been used in a study by Caradec (1996) 
who uses cohabitation intermittente and cohabitation alternée. The first term 
refers to the same phenomenon that is referred to by the phrase LAT relation- 
ship — a couple living in separate homes, and looked upon as a couple, by 
others, and by themselves. The latter term, cohabitation alternée, refers to 
cohabitation where the couple alternates between their two dwellings. 
Caradec's study claims that nearly 6 percent of the adult population in Paris 
were living in LAT relationships. 

In Germany, Schneider (1996) refers to “partners with different house- 
holds’ or Partnerschaften mit getrennten Hawsbalten in German. Included in 
his study are only those LAT relationships that have lasted for at least one 
year. The study is rather special as it contains a majority of *young adults 
who are in education, mainly studying, or who are in their early period of 
gainful employment’ (Schneider, 1996: 96; my translation). In this study more 
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than 10,000 people, aged 18-61, were interviewed in 1994. He found that 9 
percent of the respondents were living in LAT relationships. In the USA, the 
discussion about LAT relationships is just beginning. There, but also in other 
places the term “commuting marriage/cohabitation' is used interchangeably 
with ‘dual-households’ or ‘dual-residence living’ (see Winfield, 1985). What 
marks the distinction between commuting marriage/cohabitation and LAT 
relationships is closely connected to the issue of one's home or domicile. If 
the two live in one home and one (or both of them) has a second apartment 
where he or she stays when away from bome, due to their work or studies, 
these relationships are defined as commuting marital/cohabitational relation- 
ships. In order to be an LAT relationship, each partner must have his or her 
own home, which means that the partners live apart in two separate rest- 


dences. 


Quantitative Study 


This research on LAT relationships draws upon data collected by both 
quantitative and qualitative methods. Most of the quantitative data come 
from Sweden, where we collected data on three different occasions. The first 
was in August 1993 when SKOP (a Scandinavian opinion research organiz- 
ation) included some of our questions in one of its monthly surveys, with a 
probability sample of 1021 inbabitants of Sweden, aged 18-74 years. The 
same questions were asked in a probability sample of 2121 people, aged 18-74 
years, in January/February 1998, again by SKOP.! Here the relevant question 
was (in translation): Do you live in a marriage-like relationship with 
someone while maintaining separate homes?’. This question followed a 
previous one about being married or cohabiting. There were also questions 
concerning how frequently they were together and how far away from one 
another they lived. 

The 1993 Swedish opinion research survey found that 6 percent of those 
respondents who were neither married nor cohabitating affirmed that they 
were living in an LAT relationship. The survey suggests that Sweden had 
about 60,000 couples, or 120,000 persons, living in LAT relationships. The 
data collected in 1998 found that the relative number of persons living in 
LAT relationships had increased to 12 percent of those respondents who 
were neither married nor cohabiting. This suggests that at least 130,000 
couples or 260,000 people were living in LAT relationships at that time. 
Some of these couples are same-sex couples but the majority are hetero- 
sexual couples. 

In the year 2001, a third data collection was undertaken which showed 
a slight increase in LAT relationships from the survey results in 1998. 
Fourteen percent of the respondents that were neither married nor 
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cohabiting said that they were living in an LAT relationship in 2001. This 
suggests that the numbers had risen to about 300,000 people or about 150,000 
couples.? 

At that time we knew very little about how many LAT relationships 
there were in Norway. However, in 2002, the Norwegian Bureau of Statis- 
tics collected data in order to find out how many LAT relationships there 
were in Norway. Approximately 1000 people, aged 18-74, were interviewed. 
Eight percent of those who said that they were neither married nor cohabit- 
ing saw themselves as living in LAT relationships. The interview study 
suggests that about 60,000-70,000 people or 30,000-35,000 couples were 
living in an LAT relationship in Norway, in 2002. 


Qualitative Study 


In our research we have also interviewed 100 people living in LAT relation- 
ships. The interviews were in-depth and structured, but not standardized. 
The interviews were between one and three hours in length. In order to visu- 
alize interviewees’ conception of family, a three-step method was used 
(Levin, 1993). First they were asked: "Who is in your family — could you 
make a list? Second, “Could you place your family on this sheet of paper 
according to closeness and distance to you?' Third, they were interviewed 
about their relationships to their family members and especially their living 
arrangements. 

In some cases we were able to identify people in a LAT relationship but 
were unable to interview these couples. These people were given a short 
semi-standardized questionnaire which they answered and sent back to us. 

The sample is a convenience sample, and we found our informants in a 
variety of ways. Sometimes at lectures or presentations, when we had 
mentioned LAT relationships, people in the audience approached us. We 
were interviewed in Norwegian and Swedish magazines and newspapers 
articles in which we solicited people living in LAT relationships to take part 
in the research. When people asked us about our research and we mentioned 
the LAT study, some volunteered to be interviewed and others told us about 
parents, children or friends in LAT relationships. The age range of our 
informants in the qualitative study is from 20 to 80 years. 

The interviewees may be divided into two subgroups: 


1 Those who would like to live together but for one reason or another have 
decided not to do so. 

2 Those who would not live together even if they could, and who want to 
remain a couple living apart together. 


I start by describing some patterns we found in the first subgroup. 
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We Would Have Lived Te er if it Were Not for One or More 


easons... 


Responsibility and Care 

One reason why some people choose to live in LAT relationships has to do 
with their feelings of responsibility for other people. This feeling of 
responsibility is so strong that they do not want a new relationship to 
another person to impinge upon their deeply felt duties. In particular, it is 
the responsibility and care for children still living at home and for older 
parents that are given as reasons for not living together with new partners. 
If another person moves into his or her apartment or if he or she moves 
away to another apartment, major changes will occur. When it comes to 
relationships with older parents, people often did not want to leave them 
alone as this can be a way of forcing them to move into a home for the aged. 
These are people who do not believe that their children or their parents have 
appropriated their own decision-making. Rather, they understand their 
relationship to the new partner as unrelated to the relationship and responsi- 
bility they have for their children or for their parents. Here LAT relation- 
ships imply that one simply does not have to move everyone into the same 
living arrangement. 

People in this situation look upon the new couple relationship as an 
addition to the relationships they already have and not as being instead of 
those other relationships. The new couple relationship is not allowed to 
threaten or replace already existing relationships. It is simply easier to give 
each relationship ‘its due’ by not creating a stepfamily household. By keeping 
the home as it is, it is easier to keep relationships, with children or aged 
parents, as they are. Even for a parent who is not the custodian of his or her 
children, to move to another home can be seen as cheating one’s own 
children, to leave the child’s parental home for the sake of another adult. The 
following example illustrates such a situation. 

Fred and Freda were first an unmarried LAT and they later got married 
but kept their LAT relationship until all of the children had moved out of 
their homes. Fred was 56 years old and Freda was 51 at the time of the inter- 
view. They met 10 years before when Fred’s three children were living at 
home with him in his custody. At that time, his children were 14, 16 and 20 
years old. Freda had two children. They were 10 and 14 years old, and in her 
custody. Her ex-husband took care of their children every second weekend 
and during some holidays. Fred and Freda were decided that they would not 
move in together until their own children had grown up and left home. Both 
lived in the same city, 15 minutes apart by public transportation. They met 
and fell in love and felt that they were a couple very quickly, but it took about 
a year until they were in an LAT relationship, according to their view at the 
time of the interview. At the beginning of the relationship, they stayed 
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overnight at each other's home during weekends. They did not tell their 
children about their true relationship at first, but introduced each other to 
their children as old and good friends. Neither of them wanted to push the 
other or to be pushed into relationships with one another's children. 
After some time, the children on both sides accepted their parent's new 
relationship. 

Two years before the interview took place, Freda and Fred were married. 
They continued to live in a LAT relationship at the time of the interview. We 
later learned that they now do live together, after having spent 10 years of 
their lives in a LAT relationship, both as unmarried and married LATS. 

When it comes to caring for elderly parents, LAT relationships can be a 
solution for those who want to continue to care for their elderly parents and 
still keep a relationship with a new partner. Often, people in this situation 
have lived in close contact and proximity to their parents for many years. 
They might have liked or disliked this arrangement, but they accepted it as 
a particular feature of their own lives. When the elderly mother or father dies, 
or becomes severely ill, there are no choices for these people. They dutifully 
accept the long-term care of their aged or disabled parent. 

Taking care of elderly or disabled parents is a strongly felt duty, and a 
very high priority in the value system and self-understanding of many of 
those we interviewed that were in this particular situation. If they fail to 
provide a high level of personal care, they know that they themselves will 
suffer severely, with feelings of guilt, for not behaving in accordance with 
their own standards of responsibility and morality. For others in this situ- 
ation, it is a way of ‘repaying’ the older generation for what it has done for 
the child in earlier stages of life. Perhaps some respondents had received 
important help and support with their own children from their parents. All 
in all, it seems to be preferable for them to remain in their existing surround- 
ings and to continue to care for the elderly parent. It may seem easier, all 
things considered, to have a LAT relationship, with their partner living in 
another home. In this way, one can avoid choosing between the aged (and 
sometimes disabled) parent and the new partner. They can have both. 

A strong feeling of responsibility and the duty to care for children and 
aged parents existed in these people long before they met their new partners. 
In these examples, the respondents perceive that they are significant otbers 
for their children and for their parents. If they do not act in accordance with 
their feelings of responsibility, they know that feelings of guilt will result. 
The LAT relationship allows them to care for children or aged parents and 
maintain a relationship with a new partner. For these people, the situation is 
not ‘either/or’ but both/and”. By caring for those others who are so closely 
related to them they are caring for themselves, too. 
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They Work or Study in Different Places 

In many ways, reconciling the demands created by work or study with a 
relationship with someone in a different geographic location is tackled by 
relying upon a similar way of thinking. People in this situation do not want 
to choose either their partner or their job. They want both and they decide 
to keep both. A consequence of this decision requires them to live in separate 
homes. This might be looked upon as a more temporary condition, in light 
of their own perceptions, because one's job, at some future date, may be 
changed. Their couple relationship and their jobs are important to them and 
they want to maintain both. If either moved to their partner's domicile, career 
opportunities would diminish. This might not be solely a question of money. 
Even if the other person could support him or her, the arrangement would 
not be acceptable. Being economically independent is a value of high import- 
ance for these people. This characteristic is sometimes referred to as the 
tendency towards individualization. A century ago, and even half a century 
ago, people were seldom able to think in the same terms as these people now 
do. Individualization is more pronounced today. There is more acceptance 
for the idea that couples need to find ways to better accommodate one 
another's needs for self-realization. Formerly, the matter was framed as a way 
of showing one's love: ‘If you love me enough, you will relocate.’ The job 
and the partner are seen as being in competition, and one has to choose 
between them. In particular there would have been social expectations pres- 
surizing the woman to relocate. Ordinarily, she was the one who was 
expected to give up her job and her friends. Today, there is acceptance of the 
idea that she can keep her job and her friends, as well as her relationship with 
children, parents and other relatives, and at the same time have a relationship 
with a man and maintain separate dwellings. 

This situation also includes students who study in different places. We 
were somewhat surprised when we received answers from students defining 
themselves as LAT partners. We, in our old-fashioned way, saw them more 
as “going steady”. This is a way of seeing their relationship as less serious and 
uses the traditional marital system as the guiding model (Trost, 1979). 
However, these students told us that if it were not for their studies, they 
would have been living together as a cohabiting couple. Since their studies 
are preventing them, they define themselves as LAT partners. 

Cohabitation, as a socially accepted phenomenon, has changed the defi- 
nition of the situation for these students, relative to what would have been 
the case earlier, when cohabitation was generally frowned upon by large 
groups of people. Our material consists solely of people who define them- 
selves as living in a LAT relationship. This means that we have no access to 
any data from people who define themselves as “going steady”. It would have 
been interesting to compare those defining themselves in a LAT relationship 
with those who do not do so, but who do see themselves as “going steady”. 
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For students, the LAT relationship is a temporary one. They expect to live 
together after graduation and find jobs near their common home. 

Given the technological realities of our contemporary lives, the world 
seems to be getting smaller and smaller. Telephones, faxes, emails, airplanes, 
all function to make it easier and easier to keep in contact with people living 
far away. Some of our informants report that they live on different con- 
tinents. One of the respondents in our study told us that she lives in Norway 
and he in Malaysia. For some periods in their relationship, she has lived with 
him in Malaysia, and he with her in Oslo. They define their two homes as 
theirs in common, but pay the expenses for them separately. 

These couples look upon their lives as a process that changes all the time. 
Their decisions are only made for the time being. When their working situ- 
ation changes, they may also change their living arrangements. At the same 
time, they are aware that moving to their partner's home might very well 
mean losing a lot of the friendships and the close quality of their own social 
network. Moving away will probably lessen one's contacts with children and 
grandchildren. 

The next subgroup we consider is very different from the first one. 
Whereas people in the first subgroup do not really want to be in a LAT 
relationship, for the people in this subgroup the LAT relationship is the 
preferred living arrangement. 


Those Who Would Not Wish to Live Together Even if They Could 
Do So, and Still Want to Remain as a Couple 


They Don't Want to Repeat the Same Mistake Twice 

People i in this situation often choose this way of living in order to avoid 
creating the same conditions that led to the break-up of a former marriage 
or cohabitation. For many years, they had all experienced living together 
with another person in a couple relationship - a living situation that ended 
in divorce or separation. In order to try being in a new couple relationship 
they feel it is important for them to structure the situation so that another 
break-up will not occur. They believe that living together, in itself, will 
change the way each of them relates to the other and that those changes could 
threaten the relationship's survival. Choosing to live apart is a strategy used 
in order to avoid another painful separation. 

The following example illustrates this approach. A woman had been 
married for 23 years and had three children from that marriage. When her 
husband asked her for a divorce, because he had started a relationship with 
his secretary, her whole world fell apart. But somehow, she managed to pull 
herself together. She bought an apartment and found meaning in her life as a 
mother, as a grandmother and as a professional woman. Time passed, and she 
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began to like her new situation. She enjoyed the freedom of only being 
responsible for herself, but did not use this freedom to meet new men. She 
simply did what she wanted to do whenever she wanted to do so, and she 
enjoyed the realization that no one expected her to ‘boil the potatoes’ each 
and every day. She liked being able to join her colleagues for a glass of beer, 
after work, without inconveniencing anybody else. Eventually, she met a man 
with whom she fell in love. He was living half an hour's car drive away, and 
he wanted them to live together like ordinary couples do, in the same home. 
However, she was worried about making the same mistake twice. Her 
divorce had been too much of a shock for her, and she would do anything to 
avoid repeating that experience. She refused his offer to live together, but her 
refusal was not a sign of her lack of affection and love. On the contrary, she 
says that she loves him very much, but she does not want to tell him just how 
much she loves him. She says that she would rather live alone during the week 
and meet him on weekends and spend holidays together. She does not dare 
to live with him “full-time”. The risk is connected to her understanding of her 
marriage and of its break-up and divorce. 

She believes that the break-up of her marriage resulted from the fact that 
she became less interesting as a woman. She is afraid that she will do the same 
things that eventually made her boring to her husband. She believes that she 
knows herself very well, and she is certain that she would begin to perform 
all the traditional housewife activities. She would prepare food for him when 
he came home from work, and she would become the person responsible for 
all their home comforts. This is the behaviour she would expect from herself 
and they are related to her own self-esteem and to her identity as a woman. 
Since she loves him very much, she does not want to risk the good relation- 
ship they share, just to live under the same roof, with all of the everyday 
duties which he (or she) might define as humdrum and boring. She simply 
does not want to experience another break-up. She has decided to live in a 
LAT relationship in order to maintain a good couple relationship and to learn 
the lesson of her past experiences. Her answer to the question ‘Do you think 
that you might move in together one day?' is that they probably will do so 
when she retires, ‘if he still wants me’. 

Retired Couples 

For retired people, the situation is somewhat different even though the result 
is the same. These people too do not want to live together even though they 
are a couple and love one another. Since one or both are not working any 
more, there is the possibility of moving in together; but deciding to move in 
together would create difficult practical decisions and necessitate some sacri- 
fices. For instance, who would make the move? Whose furniture would be 
redundant? Since both might have lived in a one-person home for many 
years, a lot of the things they own are connected to memories of important 
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happenings from their previous lives. The things are cherished as symbols of 
shared experiences. They are reminders of people, and are not just dead 
things as some people may seem to believe — and as such, they are important 
to them for their own well-being. 

Another reason for not wanting to trade two homes for one is their 
relationship to children and grandchildren. It may be easier to maintain those 
relationships if they keep their own homes, rather than living together with 
a partner in one home. One woman told us that she lives 30 km away from 
her partner and that she sees him every weekend and every Wednesday, and 
that they go on holiday together. Moving in together is not discussed as a 
serious possibility because she gets what she wants from their relationship as 
it ıs. Why would (or should) she change it? When he is ill, she goes over to 
his home in order to help him. However, he does not do the same when she 
is ill. When that happens, she gets help from neighbours and from her 
daughter-in-law. She likes the situation as it is and it has suited her for 18 
years. Early on in their relationship they talked of moving in together but it 
is not a question they discuss any more. They are quite satisfied with their 
relationship. 

She has been hurt by her partner's criticism of her relationship with her 
disabled son who lives away. When he comes home her partner feels that she 
favours him. This criticism was unacceptable for the woman and she gave her 
partner an ultimatum. Now things have cooled down again and the relation- 
ship is back to normal. She is very happy with matters as they stand. One of 
the things that she most enjoys are their Sunday dinners. She drives them to 
a neighbouring town and he pays for their meal in a nice restaurant. He is 
also very generous when it comes to giving her gifts and that is something 
she greatly appreciates. 


From Marriage or Cohabitation to a LAT Relationship 
Most of the LAT relationship patterns we found consist of people who begin 
their LAT relationship without first deciding whether or not their relation- 
ship was headed for cohabitation or marriage. For some of our respondents 
the situation has been the other way around. They started as a married or 
cohabiting couple and the LAT relationship was a solution to difficulties they 
experienced in those relationships. They lived together for several years but 
found that they got on each other’s nerves in the course of everyday life 
together. At the same time, they love each other and feel bound to one 
another. For that reason, they do not want a divorce or a final end to their 
relationship. It is not what they want, nor is it what their children want. As 
a solution, one of the partners moves to a nearby apartment and in so doing 
an alternative way of living, an arrangement that might better fit their life- 
styles, for the time being, is undertaken. 

An example of this situation is Paul and Paula who met about 20 years 
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generated on the Internet. Some of those virtual relationships may develop 
into long-distance LAT relationships. We will probably see an important 
increase in LAT relationships in the near future, and the growth will include 
married and unmarried couples choosing to live in a LAT relationship. 

Traditionally, informal social norms prescribed that a couple should live 
in the same home. Sharing a domicile was the taken-for-granted pattern for 
couples. In cases where the two could not live together, living arrangements 
were considered to be merely temporary. With the high divorce rate, the 
increasing numbers of women who are gainfully employed, and the consider- 
able victories that have been won, by women, in the battle for equity, society 
and its norms have changed. The move towards greater gender equality and 
equity bas had consequences for intimacy and for couple relationships (see 
Giddens, 1994). Few men, but many women, see advantages in LAT relation- 
ships. Therefore the woman is usually the active one in suggesting to move 
apart. 

To summarize, only a few decades ago, marriage was the sole socially 
approved institution for couples planning to live together. Cohabitation was 
frowned upon and seen as a deviant phenomenon. There has been a remark- 
able change in the acceptance of cohabitation. These days, it is more often 
seen as being a viable option, and it has become an accepted social institution, 
in its own right, alongside marriage. Without this acceptance of cohabitation, 
LAT relationships would not have emerged. One might say that cohabi- 
tation, as a socially accepted institution, was a prerequisite for the establish- 
ment of LAT relationships. The recognition of LAT relationships as a new 
social phenomenon, in several western societies, and the documented rise in 
its frequency, as well as the general increasing awareness of the term 'LAT 
relationship”, are factors at work today that may some day establish the LAT 
relationship as a generally recognized and accepted social institution in many 
more countries. 

There are many reasons for predicting that LAT relationships will be 
more common in the near future. The labour market will probably not return 
to the relatively simple structure it had only a few decades ago. Specializa- 
tion will probably continue to increase, affecting even more job-holders. 
Holiday and work-related travel probably will not decrease, even if IT 
communication becomes even more important. In fact, IT communication 
might be used more frequently as a way for people to meet new partners. 
Same gender couples may increasingly “come out of the closet” and cohabit 
or form LAT relationships. Divorce and separation rates will probably not 
decrease, and new partnerships will be formed in increasing numbers. The 
LAT relationship may become a more common way for dealing with a diff- 
cult marriage or non-marital cohabitation. The mortality rate will probably 
continue to decrease in most countries, and that means that people will live 
longer, and probably be healthier, and thus more prone to find new partners. 
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The research reported on in this article was carried out with Professor Jan Trost, 
Uppsala University, Sweden. 


1 This second survey was financed by SKOP and by the Magnus Bergwall Foun- 
dation. 

2 If the percentages in England were the same as in Sweden, there would be, 
approximately, 750,000 couples living in LAT relationships. 
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Intimacy and the New Sentimental 


Order 


ousands of stories have in past centuries crystallized romantic love into 
an archetype which we recognize as such, with the result that we are not 
always conscious of the existence of various love categories. Many historians 
(e.g. de Rougemont, 1963) retrace the emergence of romantic love back to 
the Middle Ages, to the time of troubadour culture. Whether these claims of 
its origin are true or not, the more essential fact is that romantic love has 
survived and that people still feel an irresistible attraction towards it. 
Romantic love is a narrative that has been constructed in a fictive form, in 
songs, poems, dramas, operas, fairy tales and films, but which also appears 
in reality-based stories told in the form of biographies in a range of media. 
The growth in popularity of romantic stories may stem from the promise 
inherent in romanticism: that if something happens to someone else, it may 
happen to me also. Therefore, romantic love is not only a matter of imagin- 
ation but holds the promise of a potential experience. 

The situation today is far more complicated than it was during the early 
stages of romanticism. As Anthony Giddens (1992) writes, the influence of 
traditional sources of authority and of social bounds has increasingly receded 
in favour of an endless and obsessive preoccupation with personal identity. 
Romantic love, it is argued, provides a case study of the origin of the “pure 
relationship” which today increasingly describes the nature of intimate 
relationships. Ideals of romantic love have long affected the aspirations of 
women more than those of men, although men have also been influenced by 
them. The ethos of romantic love has had a double impact upon women's 
situation: on the one hand it has helped to put women in “their” place — in 
the home; yet on the other hand, romantic love can be seen as an active and 
radical engagement with the *maleness' of male society. Romantic love in its 
ideological narrative presumes that a durable emotional tie can be established 
with someone on the basis of intrinsic qualities, qualities that serve as the tie 
itself. 
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But in postmodern societies many more women and men are seduced by 
something they name intimacy and which refers to the particularity of 
personal identity. No longer are there unique reference points or unique 
patterns of behaviour that guide how people live. Instead of constructing our 
own identity gradually and slowly as we would, say, build a house, we are 
increasingly tempted today by new beginnings and spontaneous bonds. 
Having more situational control (Bauman, 1997) and an increased capacity 
for choosing when, where and with whom we have sexual relationships gives 
us strong feelings of living intimacy differently. The result is an identity that 
takes the form of a ‘palimpsest’, where forgetting is more important than 
remembering. 

We are tourists of our own private land and we have entered the world 
of pure individualism. The new sentimental order now rests more upon an 
individualistic withdrawal into self and a fundamental and newly redefined 
distinction between private and public spheres rather than upon tradition. In 
fact, domestic moral standards have modified: getting married, staying 
together, bringing children into the world, all this has lost its force as a 
pressing moral obligation. The only legitimate union is that which rests on 
love and dispenses happiness. The family institution is named postmoralistic 
from the moment that it is dominated by the logic of autonomy and of 
personal blossoming. Yet, despite cries of alarm from the moralists as well as 
some philosophical and religious circles, the family remains a reliable value 
and the couple, the place par excellence where intimacy is built and experi- 
enced (de Singly, 1996). 

Intimacy has become the principal indicator of the quality of inter- 
personal connections and the core of love relations. With the exception of 
Simmel, however, sociologists have historically paid little attention to love 
and personal feelings, leaving that instead to the studies of psychologists and 
to artists. This is the case because sociologists feel uneasy with the realms of 
fantasy and imagination. Even if imagination is deeply rooted in reality, it is 
necessary to make a distinction between practices and representations. 
Confusion is often made between what we think, what we say and what we 
feel. This has forced sociologists like Luhmann (1990), Kaufmann (1993) and 
Chaumier (1999) to make of love a pure social construction taking different 
forms according to time and space. I would suggest, contrary to Luhmann, 
that love is not only a narrative. It finds expression in different registers, one 
of which is intimacy, and love, as a stable emotion, finds concrete codifica- 
tion in words, gestures and acts. For these reasons it may be argued that 
intimacy can be studied in concrete ways through surveys or in-depth inter- 
views. 

One of the first questions that is raised when one talks about couples is 
to know how to define what a couple is. Today it is indeed difficult to 
measure precisely who lives alone and who lives in a couple, and this is made 
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Table | Strength of Commitment 
For a Until we have 


Forever long time bad enough 
Living together 362% 20.396 43.596 100% (N = 6051) 
Getting married 75.596 10.196 14.496 10096 (N = 6553) 


more difficult the more vague the criteria employed become. It is obvious 
that marriage alone no longer defines the couple. The fact of living together 
is also too narrow a criterion, insofar as some people consider that they live 
as a couple even though they do not live together (LAT). Even sexual 
relationships are no longer the basis for defining a couple. Entering into a 
couple relationship today proceeds by a number of means: through the insa- 
tution that marriage embodies; through sharing the same roof; and through 
interpersonal exchanges and cognitive mobilization and affective exchanges. 
Yet, a clear frontier still distinguishes the project of the individuals who get 
married and that of those who do not. 


The Study and Results 


The data in this study come from a survey which has been conducted in 
Belgium for the last 12 years. In this research the same sample has been 
surveyed every year on a panel basis. Each year, we add a special module on 
a particular topic of interest, and in 1998 the chosen topic was love and 
intimacy. The survey is conducted on a sample of 4500 houscholds and a stan- 
dardized questionnaire is administered in a face-to-face interview. The data 
show that, in 1998, people seem to have committed themselves more, and in 
a more lasting way, when they have got married than when they have simply 
been living together. This reflects an attitude which defines the idea of a 
‘forever’ as being tied to marriage more so than to the idea of living under 
the same roof. 

To the question ‘If two persons decide to live together, what do they say 
to themselves: (1) it is forever, (2) it is for a long time, (3) it is until we have 
had enough”, we obtained the results shown in Table 1. 

If age is brought in as an intermediate variable, one notes a difference in 
points of view between the youngest (25-34 years) and the oldest (65 >) as 
far as cohabitation is concerned, but not as far as marriage is concerned. 
Whatever the age, marriage fits into the idea of duration even if one subse- 
quently gets divorced. The project is that of a long-term commitment, as 
Figures 1 and 2 show. 
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Figure 2 Attitude towards Marriage 


This difference between attitudes towards the plan to get married and 
the plan to live together is also marked for people not living in a couple (see 
Table 2).? There is a stronger stress by respondents living in a couple upon 
the ‘forever’ as regards marriage. 

To examine the image of love in people’s life, we see that the ideology of 
a one-and-only love remains very strong and that today, we are, in fact, far 
from the sexual and sentimental revolution that is said to have taken place in 
the 1970s (see Table 3). We are closer to the pure relationship as described by 
Giddens (1992). 

If we break down the data according to gender, we find a difference 
between men and women, as Table 4 shows. 

These results confirm those obtained by European researchers in different 
surveys about people’s values, namely that fidelity remains essential, although 
women value it more than men. This difference between the sexes reminds us 


that for women love and fidelity are more a part of their socialization process 
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Table 2 Attitude towards Marriage and Life together according to Couple's 


: 


Fora Until we bave 
Forever long time had enough 


couple 37.99% 20.27% 41.74% 100% 
in Sie 32.4196 20.49% 47.10% 100% 


couple 78.08% 8.81% 13.11% 100% 


People not living 
in couple 69.56% 13.01% 17.43% 100% 





Table 3 Idea of Love 





“Which of the following three assertions is the most closely akin to your 
idea of love?” (N = 6706) 


1. Love only happens once 45.196 

2. One can love two or more persons deeply one after tbe otber 49.996 

3. One can love two or more persons deeply «t tbe same time 596 
10096 





Table 4 idea of Love according to Gender 





Male Female 
1. Love only happens once 43.10 46.82 
2. One can love two or more persons deeply one after the other 50.52 49.39 
3. One can love two or more persons deeply at the same time 6.38 3.79 


N=6761 





than they are for men. Although both sexes stress the importance of fidelity 
and this is true whatever region in the world, it is still more important for 
women than for men. Thus a double standard persists. Yet the demand for 
fidelity (answers 1 and 2) does not herald the return to an uncompromising 
and virtuous morality: this is only one more expression of contemporary indi- 
vidualism. The centrality of fidelity, or unique love, that is claimed today has 
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Table 5 Definition of Unfaithfulness 








In your opinion, when is a person unfaithful? (N = 6767) Yes No 
1. If one thinks of somebody else all the time 49.596 50.5% 
2. If one has sexual intercourse with somebody else 95.696 44% 
3. If one no longer respects the objectives that were set together 

in the beginning 412% 58.8% 
4. If one leaves one's partner to cope alone with his/her 

problems and difficulties 642% 35.8% 





lost its ring of unreservedness: what is demanded is not fidelity as such but 
fidelity for as long as love lasts. Therefore, it is not a matter of perpetuating 
the family order. There have indeed never been so many divorces; but the 
plebiscite for fidelity and unique love testifies above all to the aspiration to a 
love that could be undivided and free of lies. Fidelity has to do with a frantic 
quest for fusion rather than with solemn vows. Postmoralistic fidelity 
combines the vague hope of a forever” with the lucid awareness that every- 
thing is temporary. Remaining fully faithful for as long as love lasts is an 
absolute necessity, but when love ends then the game can be entered into 
again, and love can once again play a soothing role. Undivided love, nonethe- 
less, does not soothe the anguish of transient love affairs but ensures the search 
for a meaning to life. Love no longer necessarily requires a serious dimension 
implied by duration but appeals to the imaginary dimension linked to the 
constituent continuity of self. This has been found to be more true for women 
than for men. Similarly, in the answers that we obtained from our sample, we 
note that the definition of unfaithfulness remains strongly linked to that of 
sexual intercourse with a third person (see Table 5). 

Breaking down the results according to variables such as age or sex does 
not produce any significant difference. Unfaithfulness is above all the in- 
clusion of a third person into sentimental relationships and this brings us 
back to the idea expressed by Gilles Lipovetsky (1992), namely that the new 
sentimental order rests less on collective values than on a deep and individual 
aspiration towards building one's own self-identity In a macro-social context 
where social and professional identities are blurred, men and women attempt 
to build for themselves a space of refuge away from prying eyes. The “new 
chastity” has nevertheless no purely virtuous meaning; it is no longer a 
compulsory duty ordered from the outside but rather it refers to a 
self-regulation guided by love and the religion of the ego. It is the ethos of 
self-sufficiency and self-protection characteristic of a time in which perfor- 
mative management of self is a priority. The “no sex' attitude is an illustration 
of individualistic self-absorption, not of the reappearance of the duties 
towards the other. 
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In contemporary love aiming at fusion, Serge Chaumier writes (1999), 
passion is above all sensual. Desire focuses on a definite and particular object. 
In courtly love, the lady's personality was of no importance to the knight: 
only idealization counted. In postmodern love, only individualization 
matters. Lovers today want both fusion and individualization in the unity 
and autonomy of the person. Francesco Alberoni (1997) underlines that what 
is at stake for modern couples is the reconciliation of these contradictory 
desires. This idea is taken up again in de Singly's recent work — Libres 
ensemble (de Singly, 2000), which explores what it means to be free but not 
alone. Two dialectical forces thus come into conflict one tends towards 
fusion and aims at accomplishment in the couple; the other tends towards 
individualization and to the search for self-development. This is, however, a 
model for the educated middle classes. In lower classes we find more 
cohesion within couples. This may be because society is experienced in these 
circumstances more as a threat, and the family, therefore, as a ‘refuge’. 

As our figures show, lovers want both to maintain the nuclear family, in 
the form of an exclusive couple, and not to undergo any frustration as they 
live to the utmost of their respective desires. The essential problem for 
modern couples is that they wish to encompass love, passion, tenderness, 
friendship, intellectual companionship, education of the children and 
exclusive sexual obligation at the same time. Because contemporary love is 
very demanding and works only on itself, it contains the seeds of its own 
destruction. This assertion is illustrated by the results on people's reasons to 
separate (see Table 6). 

Table 6 is a good illustration of the contradictions that are experienced by 
modern couples, who both aspire to an eternal love that would be undivided, 
free of lies and would last forever, and grant themselves the right to part if 
there is no passion or conversation left. Yet, let us not forget that the new way 
of living as a couple — the notion of a couple described here — is in fact strongly 
marked socially. It is outlined in the strongest and clearest way in the intel- 
lectual classes (higher degree or university). Yet, it spreads from this avant- 
garde, taking its influence from an innovative core represented by young 
students. Two sectors resistant to the spreading of this model appear: the 
upper middle classes and the working classes. For the latter, precariousness, 


Table 6 Reasons for Separation 








Are people right to part if ... Yes No 

1. The partners do not agree on having a child? 22.8% 772% 
2. There is no passion or reciprocal attraction left? 64.4% 35.6% 
3. They are unable to talk to each other? 75.6% 24.4% 


4. There are no common interests left about which one can talk? 46% 54% 
N = 6725. 
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whether professional or conjugal, has traditionally been an evil that has had 
to be fought in order to reach a definite and stable social status. The fact of 
quickly having to assume a role (married man or woman, father or mother) 
then becomes a protection against the risks of marginalization. Olivier 
Schwartz (1990) shows very well how marriage (which lays the foundations 
of the couple) and motherhood (for women) contribute to direct the expec- 
tations of the working classes. Class, then, defines opportunities to experience 
conjugal improvisation and levity. For the working classes, it is not so much 
a matter of ideological position as of maintaining an older way of living as a 
couple. The greater the risk of a return to precariousness associated with 
relationship breakdown, the more strongly they remain attached to the idea 
of the couple. When we examine the choice of life in a couple and the results 
according to level of education, we see that it is in the categories where indi- 
viduals have fewer educational opportunities that marriage — preceded or not 
by a period of living with the partner — is the most attractive. 

As for the place of children, it is striking to note that this desire is 
considered very important in all age categories but in a more pronounced 
way by older people. It is people in the age bracket of 65 years and older that 
most clearly assert that a couple is successful when there is a mutual desire 
to have a child (Table 7). 


Table 7 Importance of Children according to Age 


Not Ratber Ratber Very 
Age important not Neutral important important 
<24 4.05% 4.64% 28.93% 23.21% 39.17% 
25-34 421% 2.72% 17% 25.99% 50.08% 
3544 3.35% 3.6% 16.08% 27.19% 49.78% 
45—64 4.97% 4.09% 15.21% 25.45% 50.28% 
65 and more 3.17% 3% 11.05% 25.62% 57.16% 








Not Rather Rather Very 
important not Neutral important — important 
Single 5.8196 4.8196 27.47% 24.28% 37.64% 
Married 2.43% 224% 12.47% 26.53% 56.33% 
Widowed 5.26% 3.16% 10.11% 26.32% 55.16% 
Divorced 10.16% 10.16% 23.56% 23.33% 32.79% 
Separated 7.14% 11.43% 20% 23.57% 37.86% 
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Table 9 Portrait of the Couples 











We do not hide anything from each other 0.9% 4.596 44.996 49.8% 100% 
For the most part, we spend our spare time 

together 17% 83% 42.596 47.596 100% 
We generally have the same opinion about 

the main things 0.8% 5.6% 51.6% 42% 100% 
We always talk about our divergences 17% 11.9% 49.596 37% 100% 
Next to our mutual friends, we have 

personal friends that we rather sec alone 23.1% 29.1% 335% 143% 100% 
We grve a lot of room to friends, we see many 

of them and our house is open to them 7.7% 25.196 43.896 23.496 10096 
The relationships with our family have an 

important place in our life as a couple 4.496 15.996 47.196 32.696 10096 


N= 1895. 





This study also considered whether divorced people attach less import- 
ance to the mutual desire to have a child, as opposed to married people 
(Table 8). 

Finally, we end this description of Belgian couples by looking at the 
cohesion scale in which couples are shown a range of situations and asked if 
the situations described more or less reflected their own experience. 

According to the results from the 1998 survey, it is the proposition “we 
do not hide anything from each other” that encountered the greatest support, 
and this is true whatever the variable (sex, age or degree) (see Table 9). 

Transparency is thus clearly on the agenda. These results confirm what 
we have been saying all through this analysis, namely that love free of lies 
remains a priority and this is for as long as love lasts, not necessarily “for 
ever”. This was found to be the case for all ages and social classes, with a slight 
difference between men and women — men were seen as being more capable 
of lying than women. 


Conclusion 


Intimate life is characterized today by several paradoxes and contradictions. 
Though there are multiple ways of living in a couple and though relation- 
ships frequently end (only to be rebuilt with new partners, often as soon as 
possible) it seems, according to the survey we conduct each year and the 1998 
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results in particular, that people still very much aspire to fidelity, as well as 
to forming durable bonds, and sharing a life without lies. The figures that we 
are presenting only reinforce what researchers in social sciences have been 
saying for many years, namely that today, fusion in love is a refuge aspira- 
tion but that it harmonizes badly with aspirations to autonomy and self- 
development which are characteristic of our contemporary world. Though it 
appears frequently through surrounding ideology and representations in the 
media, the dominant model can nevertheless not be found evenly across all 
social classes and particularly in the working classes, where marriage and 
couple solidarity remain the best guarantees against precariousness. Yet, the 
following observation is paradoxical: the fact that men and women are 
enjoined to love each other and to love their children in a way which presents 
love as an idealized pursuit is indeed now being reinforced precisely when a 
liberation movement for women seems possible and feasible. But, as I have 
suggested, modern love attempts a difficult synthesis of the irreconcilable 
dimensions of transparency and secrets, of fusion with another and a 
commitment to self-development. The nature of this attempted synthesis 
makes the whole project very fragile. 


Notes 


1 See Levin (this issue, pp. 223-40). LAT is an acronym for Living Apart Together 
and refers to committed couple relationships in which the partners maintain 
separate residences. 

2 Here, the notion of couple is defined by the fact of living together. 
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e like to think that romantic love is not a matter of rational choice; it 

sweeps over us, unstoppable, terribly passionate. Yet the new senti- 
mental order is supposedly one in which choosing lovers is central. Giddens 
(1992) has most famously argued this in Tbe Transformation of Intimacy and 
this argument is endorsed and extended by Bernadette Bawin-Legros. For 
Giddens, a society increasingly focused on individual autonomy has 
produced greater diversity in sexual behaviour, and intimate relationships 
have become freer and more equal. He is particularly keen to argue that 
romantic love is highly reflexive, by which he implies a continued interro- 
gation of emotion by reason. Bawin-Legros fails to note that Giddens 
believes that romantic love has now been replaced by confluent love, which 
focuses on a special relationship rather than a special person. This implies 
that we now choose whom to love and how in the same way that we decide 
what kind of holiday or pair of shoes might be best for different life 
occasions. I want to use this reading of Giddens to take issue with the way 
in which Bawin-Legros employs arguments about “new” choices relating to 
intimacy. My intention is not to provide a detailed critique of Giddens (Lynn 
Jamieson [1999] has done that beautifully), or even of Bawin- -Legros, but 
instead to contribute some thoughts on the changing character of intimacy. 
These thoughts are illustrated by reference both to what Bawin-Legros has 
suggested and to my own work on distance relationships.! 

Bawin-Legros argues that a new sentimental order has emerged, one 
increasingly characterized by an individualism that promotes personal happi- 
ness over traditional ties and morals. Unlike Giddens, she provides some 
comprehensive empirical data to support her claims. Beck and Beck- 
Gernsheim (1995) also argue that processes of individualization increasingly 
apply to women, and I concur, to a degree. But these individualization 
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processes are uncertain and uneven. For some women, gender roles might be 
becoming retraditionalized (Adkins, 2000) in some areas due to changes in 
divisions of labour, demography and social welfare. Social endorsement of 
individual development may extend to some women, especially young 
women without responsibilities; but like Jamieson (1999) I would argue that 
discourses about women's role continue to promote caring for others as 
central. I would contend that most women still spend large portions of their 
life being encouraged to sacrifice their individual desires and plans in order 
to look after loved ones. In relation to caring for children one aspect of 
Giddens's (1992) argument ironically appears to confirm this contention. 
Giddens suggests that an individual's ontological security is formed during 
childhood and has a crucial bearing on their ability to later form “healthy” 
intimate relationships; but he fails to adequately consider how such security 
can be created without sacrifices, or at least compromises, in relation to 
parents’ self-fulfilment. If ‘toxic’ parenting is where “The feelings and needs 
of the children are subordinated to those of the parents’ (Giddens, 1992: 105), 
then “good” parenting presumably involves more subordination of the 
parents' feelings and needs. Someone's autonomy must be compromised to 
care for children (see Bauman, 2003: 43). Of course, it need not be women 
who sacrifice autonomy to care for children or other loved ones, but 
gendered divisions of labour combined with continued disapproval of 
‘selfish’ women militate against any easy road to self-fulfilment for women 
(see Duncan et al., 2003; Jamieson, 1999). One small example of this comes 
from my pilot research into distance relationships. When asked what their 
families thought of their distance relationship one woman said: 
Margaret: ... your [Joe's] um mother and grandmother, were, expressed real 
concern when you got the job at Histown. 


Joe: Yeah. 

Margaret: Um, then your grandmother 
Joe: Because it's not natural. 

(They laugb.) 


Margaret: Your grandmother actually stated — she's very funny, she's very nice 

actually — but she stated that it was a fact (she laughs) that when a man moves 

his job his wife follows him (l«wgbs). (Lecturers, early thirties) 
Women are very aware of the pressure to make sacrifices, even if they laugh 
it off as Margaret did. They know that “choice” when it comes to maintain- 
ing relationships might involve compromises and that the expectation is that 
the woman will do the compromising. Without some compromises relation- 
ships cannot endure. 

An important aspect of the claims Bawin-Legros makes is her recog- 

nition of the fact that despite the range of choices of whom to love, how and 
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for how long, people still wish for durable bonds as a protection from pre- 
cariousness. However, she concludes that the tension between desires for 
transparency and secrecy, fusion and autonomy makes the search for a 
durable intimacy itself precarious. 1 like this analysis of intimacy as a juggling 
of durability and precariousness, yet it could be more carefully worked 
through. The fact that people may still wish for durable bonds is often under- 
emphasized in the concentration on the greater amount of choice now 
possible in relation to one's intimate life. The new sentimental order that 
Bawin-Legros outlines is one in which most people still pursue family life in 
some form, and seek out intimacy within a couple, though that may not 
consist of a man and woman in a sexual relationship. Styles of intimate life 
may have changed, but old ways have not entirely disappeared and in many 
respects the new ways, such as families of choice, may share much in 
common with traditional patterns (Weeks et al., 2001; Weston, 1991). Bawin- 
Legros tries to recognize both breaks and continuities when she argues that 
how one might define a couple is now problematic. Neither marriage nor 
cohabitation, she points out, define contemporary couples, but she implies 
that there is continuity with the past in that there is a clear difference between 
“the project” of those who get married and those who do not. Her data show 
that those who married saw it as a more long-term commitment than those 
who only lived together. This does not seem surprising because despite social 
change people still believe marriage is “supposed” to be forever and those who 
marry are showing they wish to subscribe to that belief. People may marry 
for status and legal security, but this kind of rational choice conflicts with 
romantic discourses about marriage as a commitment to enduring love. 
Though love in non-married couples is now more likely to be recognized as 
legitimate, many may feel there are still advantages to being married (McRae, 
1999). This raises problems with a focus on choice. 

Choices about whether and whom to marry may be greater than in the 
past, but people's choice of a partner and type of relationship may still be 
governed by their social and economic position, as well as shaped by values 
and cultural beliefs (Schoen and Weinick, 1993). Bawin-Legros acknowledges 
that fusion, disclosure and a commitment for “as long as it is good” (the key 
elements of a pure relationship) might only direct the choices of the middle 
classes. She does not fully explore why, but implies it is because social status 
and economic stability are relatively taken for granted among the middle 
lasses. In comparison, the working classes, she maintains, might still 
“choose” to enter relationships in ways that protect them from marginaliza- 
tion and precariousness. Marginalization is not the crucial issue for middle- 
class women that it is for the working class, but that does not mean that 
middle-class women feel they can rely on their status and economic stability. 
The difference may be that, for middle-class women with more access to the 
privileges of individualization connected with well-paying jobs, entering a 
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relationship may threaten rather than enhance their status. Protection from 
marginalization and precariousness may necessitate making relationships less 
central in their lives. Distance relationships are perhaps one result. 

In some respects, distance relationships seem to confirm Bawin-Legros's 
arguments about the new sentimental order. As one person I interviewed put 
it: ‘you wouldn't do it [live apart] if you didn't think it was very important 
that you both had a job'. The assumption is that individual fulfilment 
through a satisfying job has highest priority. This may seem to be one 
example of what Bawin-Legros calls “an individualistic withdrawal into self". 
However, this would not account for the constraints that prevent some 
professional, and perhaps especially academic, couples from both getting jobs 
in the same place. Most couples in distance relationships indicate that they 
would prefer to live together (Gerstel and Gross, 1984; Green, 1997: 646—7). 
Yet relating at a distance appears to offer considerable opportunities for 
simultaneously pursuing personal identity and intimacy. It seems to provide, 
to use Bawin-Legros's translation of de Singly, opportunities for “being free 
but not alone”. The freedom comes from often spending time away from each 
other, while still knowing that there is someone ‘there’ for them. So why do 
most seem to want to revert to potentially more constraining conventional 
forms of cohabitational intimacy? 

Maintaining distance relationships requires considerable commitment to 
the relationship. There are two residences to be cleaned, maintained and 
stocked with food. There is regular travelling to see each other. Couples get 
together at weekends, or less frequently for those further apart. Travelling 
times of between two and five hours are common. This is tiring and expen- 
sive, with the couples in my pilot study spending between £200 and £300 a 
month per couple on reuniting. Despite offering chances for self-fulfilment 
by providing time away from one's partner, in effect what can be done in that 
time 1s often limited by the nature of distance relationships. Partners tend to 
shift backwards and forwards between the two locations in which they have 
residences; spending time in each depending on their work patterns and 
friendships. Forming ties, maintaining friendships and pursuing individual 
interests (say hill walking, or painting classes) can in fact be limited because 
those in distance relationships are so often away. If *we are increasingly 
tempted today by new beginnings and spontaneous bonds' (Bawin-Legros, 
this issue, p. 242) then distance relationships would seem ideal, because they 
enforce a kind of constant new beginning each time a couple separate and 
reunite. However, links with the partner and with other friends usually 
become less spontaneous. Plans have to be made in advance for travel and 
socializing. Rationalized timetabling, rather than greater freedom, seems to 
characterize such relationships and this might apply to many others who are 
cohabiting but nevertheless have busy lives (Fagan, 2002). What then makes 
individuals continue to relate despite the problems of distance (only some of 
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which I have discussed)? Many may wish to continue in a (relatively) fulfill- 
ing job, but then why not shop around for a new partner in their work 
locality? Is it love that keeps distance relationships going? 

According to Bawin-Legros, “the ideology of a unique love remains very 
strong’, but I am sceptical of her claim that it does so in a way close to 
Giddens's notion of the pure relationship. When she asked people what was 
closest to their idea of love, half of the respondents chose the statement “one 
can love two or more persons deeply one after the other”, while 45 percent 
felt that love happens only once”. This suggests that the search for a unique 
person to love is important to nearly everyone, but whether someone feels 
there is only one person out there, or that they must go through different 
relationships until they find the right one, might be a matter of where people 
are in the life course and in their relationships. Those who are in a relation- 
ship but unsure he or she is the one, are perhaps likely to hope they might 
find the one next time. If someone feels they have found the one they might 
“downgrade” their past loves and declare that (true) love only happens once. 
To this extent people are perhaps making their lives fit the narratives of 
romantic love, which also means remaining faithful for as long as love lasts. 
Yet Bawin-Legros argues that faithfulness is no longer a matter of duty to 
the other but a selfish desire for fusion and protection of one's own ego. She 
speaks of unfaithfulness as “the inclusion of a third person into sentimental 
relationships” (Bawin-Legros, this issue, p. 246), but earlier stresses that her 
data show that most people define unfaithfulness as sexual intercourse with 
a third person. This may be so, but the concentration on sexual fidelity 
obscures the ways in which fusion as a couple may not be the individualized 
project that she claims. 

Various “third persons” such as family and friends remain crucial in the 
way that people performatively present themselves as individuals and as 
couples. This “presentation” is perhaps only more evident in those who relate 
at a distance because physical proximity is seen as crucial to, and a key indi- 
cator of, intimacy. 1 suspect that those in distance relationships have to work 
harder to maintain a sense of “togetherness”, though further research is 
needed. Certainly, I would argue that all couples depend on others around 
them in defining, consolidating, or perhaps deciding to dissolve their ‘couple- 
ness”. Indeed, individuals too will find it easier to maintain a strong sense of 
themselves as valuable and unique if they can trust others to behave in 
respectful ways towards them (see Goffman, 1971). If individual identity is 
conceptualized as a relational accomplishment rather than a detached reflex- 
ive project, then it is not clear to me that the search for individualization and 
the search for fusion are contradictory. Neither is fusion simply a way of 
accomplishing or proving one's individuality and uniqueness. Bawin-Legros 
notes that the demands on modern couples to be all things to each other make 
them vulnerable. However, although being wrapped up in each other might 
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be the ideal, many couples may not operate that way. Couples, I would argue, 
rely on friends and families as well as on each other. Distance, of course, 
forces people to rely on others, but those who cohabit are also embedded 
within social networks. Such networks, even where individuals feel 
somewhat disconnected from them, may serve to enhance a couple's feelings 
of common purpose. Relation, as well as lack of relation, to a wider group 
of others could produce a sense of fusion, not resulting from choice but from 
maintaining a sense of togetherness despite social forces that might make that 
togetherness literally and/or figuratively difficult. 

What it means to be “together” has changed, and perhaps especially for 
women. Since the middle of the 20th century, social change has brought 
greater autonomy for women, who in many ways do benefit from what 
appears to be a move away from traditional relationships towards greater 
choice (Walby, 1997). However, for most women this “choice” continues to 
be constrained by expectations that they will prioritize caring relationships 
with others over their own personal fulfilment. Caring and connection are 
not seen as active choices, because they appear to require self-sacrifice at 
some points (Bauman, 2003). A focus on choice can also obscure social 
constraints, which continue to shape who is more likely to make self- 
sacrifices to maintain togetherness. I have used distance relationships as an 
example of how these constraints limit even those who appear to have 
considerable resources for the pursuit of both autonomy and fusion. This 
inclines me to agree with Bawin-Legros that enduring love remains import- 
ant to people, but I disagree that the search for it has become an individual- 
ized project. Self-actualization and fusion are not inevitably opposite; 
individual identity is accomplished in relation to others. Therefore, in some 
cases, women may wish to reject a value system that privileges individual 
success through achievements in the public sphere. Connection with others 
may offer a fulfilment that individualized success does not (Duncan et al., 
2003). Women who “choose” to try and pursue personal fulfilment through 
more “individualized” paths may find that they face considerable disapproval 
on top of material barriers such as low pay. Whom you love and how is 
supposedly open, but to what extent can a woman choose to love herself 
above others? 


Note 


1 A distance relationship is one where couples live in separate regions for consider- 
able proportions of time, maintaining two residences and travelling to see each 
other when they can. 
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|. V A Critical Lens on Romantic Love: 
N A Response to Bernadette 
Bawin-Legros 


f we believe that ‘love is not love which alters when it alteration finds’ then 

there is considerable scope for disappointment in the 21st century, since 
one of our present characteristics would appear to be that we are very quick 
to find fault with love, and particularly people we love. As Bernadette Bawin- 
Legros points out in her article, we divorce more, change partners more and 
have higher expectations about the duration of love. Her thesis (in common 
with Anthony Giddens) is that we are hungry for love in the 21st century 
and regard the achievement of this state as one of the great entitlements of 
western modernity. 

It would appear perverse, at first sight, to be critical of the idea of the 

*pursuit of love". It sounds like a relatively harmless idea, as ideas go, and one 

to which it is difficult, if not positively mean spirited to be opposed. Being 
against love could put a person in a highly undesirable and unattractive 
community and is tantamount to a rejection of much of great western art, 
literature and music. But risking the condemnation that is an inevitable part 
of that ‘anti-love’ position might allow us to look at love through less than 
rose-coloured glasses. 

One of the very convincing sentences in Bawin-Legros's article is the 
statement that Romantic love is a narrative”. It would have been useful to 
pursue that important idea, not least by noting that narratives have endings 
and one of the characteristics of romantic love narratives is that a lot of them 
end in tears. From Romeo and Juliet, Abelard and Heloise, Anthony and 
Cleopatra to Anna Karenina and Count Vronsky, the famous lovers of 
literary history come to unhappy and tortuous ends. In the light of an 
attempt to establish some good practice in love we might ask ourselves why 
this is the case. 

The answer to this question is, perhaps, twofold. In the first place all the 
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great lovers of history fall in love with socially inappropriate people. Society, 
it seems, is a good deal more powerful than individual inclination. From this 
revelation we might also note that those critics who deplore the loss of 
‘romantic love’, and note the rise of an individualism which apparently 
threatens love could profit by reading a little history. In so doing they would 
see that the social has always been more powerful than the individual: women 
and men have tried to love across class, national and ethnic lines, but this has 
seldom had happy results. Thus when commentators on love note — as 
Bawin-Legros does — that the social world articulates ideals incompatible 
with ‘true love’ they might pause to consider the long western tradition of 
precisely this pattern. The ideals which now seem to threaten romantic love 
are not the same as those which disturbed and thwarted the famous lovers of 
history, but they were nevertheless social prescriptions and norms. Indi- 
vidualism, despite its name, is a social imperative, just as much as the belief 
in the maintenance of a class hierarchy or the priority of ties of kin over indi- 
vidual inclination. 

A second characteristic of the famous lovers of history is that they all 
wish, in some way, to fuse themselves with their loved one. When the young 
Catherine, in Emily Bronte's Wuthering Heights, cries that ‘I am Heathcliff’, 
she gives voice to the idea that epitomizes romantic love — the idea that the 
individual self has been fused with another to make, we must assume, the 
persons whole. The psychoanalytic implications of this aspiration are trans- 
parent: what these individuals are crying for is the end of the perilous and 
difficult autonomy of adult life and a return to the heavenly warmth of unity 
with the mother. If we follow this possible explanation, then romantic love 
becomes not the great inspirational project of mature love, but an infantile 
passion for the conditions of immaturity. The loved other as the saviour and 
as the revival of mother/father has both a history and a presence; a history 
in the sense that fiction (be it literary or otherwise) is littered with women 
who want ‘strong’ husbands who can ‘take care of them’ and men who want 
wives who can be surrogate mothers and a presence in the sense that current 
romantic literature and soap opera often endorse. 

We might, therefore, take a more critical look at the great western narra- 
tives about romantic love than we have done in the past. In the light of this, 
we could be more inclined to see our current expectations about love and 
romance as evidence of two things: on the one hand, our uncertain steps 
towards adult love and on the other band our clinging commitment to an 
ideal of love which is essentially a part of our emotional past. Giddens 
suggests that we are moving towards a ‘pure’ love relationship, in which we 
can abandon ideas about support, dominance and dependency. This thesis 
assumes that in the past people married/formed heterosexual relationships in 
order to secure certain material ends, and that within that relationship there 
was a poisonous dynamic of male power and female servility. It would be 
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difficult to deny that this dynamic could exist; equally, since Giddens is 
concerned with both the material and the emotional, it is important to note 
that throughout much of the West the material situation of women has 
shifted to allow much greater economic, and personal, freedom. Absent from 
the discussion by Bawin-Legros is comment on the ways in which these 
changes impact upon emotional aspirations; neither Bawin-Legros (nor 
Giddens nor Bauman for that matter) adequately explore the difference that 
reproductive freedom makes to women. What is left unexplored if this idea 
is not confronted is the possibility that the obsession, the particularity and 
the determined singularity of romantic love in the past were part of a world 
in which paternity and maternity, then an inevitable part of heterosexual 
sexual relationships, had to be as securely anchored in the social world as 
possible. Since we broke the association between heterosexual sexuality and 
reproduction, we have to think about the difference that this makes to us. 

Many commentators — and Bawin-Legros and Giddens are no exception 
here — assume that the origins of the changes that they perceive in attitudes 
to love, marriage and intimate relationships lie in wider changes in the social 
world, most notably the increase in what they see as individualism. Two 
comments are important here; one, the argument that individualism has been 
part of western culture since the Reformation and second, that western narra- 
tives since the 18th century have observed the difficulty and complexity of 
relations between individuals. Nancy Armstrong (1987: 8) wrote that, “The 
modern individual was first and foremost a woman’ and that view is, I would 
argue, a particularly important one. Women writers, of both fiction and non- 
fiction, have driven the impetus of modernity towards the construction of 
the essentially urban, social self. But a very important part of that impetus 
has been made possible by the greater reproductive freedom of women, a 
freedom which has allowed women to begin the dilution of romantic 
relationships, which is an increasing characteristic of the 21st century. 
Romantic love does not necessarily disappear in this world, indeed it can 
remain and flourish, but it remains and flourishes as a particular form of love 
and not one which necessarily informs marriage or indeed that more general 
state of ‘love’. 

The frequent fusion of the ideas of ‘love’ and ‘romantic love’ which 
appears in the article by Bawin-Legros is an all too common part of discus- 
sions of love, and a fusion which does little credit to the generations of people 
who have attempted to live lives of ordinary virtue. Romantic love has been 
part of western culture for centuries; on that most of us are agreed. But what 
is seldom also noted is that debunking, scepticism, cynicism and disregard 
have also been a considerable part of our attitude towards love in its more 
romantic forms. From the 18th century onwards there has been a vocal 
tradition of rational investigation about the meaning of romantic love. The 
examination of the human condition which was encouraged by the 
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Enlightenment began to recognize that romantic love had a considerable 
genesis in the forbidden. Even though the investigation of the forbidden in 
Christian history is the beginning of one account of human history, it took 
some time for people to recognize the general allure of what is proscribed or 
outlawed. Once that was known, and no reader of, for example, Tolstoy or 
Jane Austen could fail to see that this had been fully recognized by the end 
of the 19th century, then romantic love becomes increasingly undesirable. 
That self-knowledge which the Enlightenment made more possible allows us 
to begin to examine those ideas — such as romantic love — which we had once 
regarded as “natural”. 

The process of the ‘denaturalization’ of love and romantic love which we 
can recognize (and of which, of course, the work by Bawin-Legros is a part) 
runs, however, the danger of the exaggeration of the purely contemporary 
social world. That point has been referred to earlier, but it is an important 
aspect of discussions of love and one to which it is worth returning. The 
argument that the contemporary world makes love difficult because of the 
increasing domination of our lives by autonomy, self-development and even 
the demands of the market makes of the past a place where people were able 
to live independent of the social world. Nothing could be further from the 
reality of most people's past, a past dominated by hunger, want, disease and 
scarcity. The post-1945 years of mass consumption and plenty have been a 
small part of human history and many sociologists assume a continuity 
between the 21st century and much of the 20th, which is, in material terms, 
highly misleading. In the past, a collective response to the world offered 
greater chances of security; for many people today this is still the case, with 
the difference that individual responses to the world, and agency within it, 
can assist the collective rather than threaten it. As Bawin-Legros (this i issue, 
p. 250) rightly points out, “marriage and couple solidarity remain the best 
guarantees against precariousness’. What needs emphasis here therefore is 
that the social world and the material world are not the same thing; the 
material world remains crucial in all our lives, but the social world which we 
have constructed out of it has changed significantly in the past 50 years. 

Crucial to the changes which greater western prosperity has brought to 
sizeable proportions of the population are the changing relations of women 
to men, and women and men to children. The information which Bawin- 
Legros has collected from Belgium suggests that both women and men aspire 
to openness and fidelity in relationships and that a desire for children is 
important to both sexes. In this, I would suggest that there is little change in 
the expectations and aspirations voiced about marriage for the past 300 years. 
But these aspirations take place within a set of new relationships between the 
sexes, in which neither women nor men have to endorse narratives about 
romantic love. The “new sentimental order” (as Bawin-Legros describes it) is 
therefore a discernible shift in the West, but not one which is necessarily 
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explicable in terms of a shift towards individualism and expectations of 
intimacy in the ways which Bawin-Legros suggests. 

The question remains of how we are to assess and explain the “new senti- 
mental order”. To do that there are both continuities and changes which we 
have to acknowledge. First we have to recognize that romantic love, with its 
frequent emphasis on Platonic love and/or suffering, is a specifically western 
idea. This recognition would then allow us to investigate what it is about 
romantic love in the past that gave it its particular meaning and the way in 
which it has changed in the past 50 years. 1 would argue that romantic love 
has become more explicitly sexualized, as the West has liberalized public 
discussions of sexuality. Romantic love has also, and this is a paradox of our 
culture, become more demanding and less beset by moral problems than in 
the past. Anna Karenina is as deeply concerned with the moral as the char- 
acters in the films Casablanca and Brief Encounter: in all these contexts the 
idea of relinquishing the loved one is an important part of the narrative. 
Contemporary narratives of romance seldom include this possibility and 
what we now identify as individualism in love might well be described as 
entitlement. Indeed, a critical look at the idea of individualism could be 
valuable here: it is a word much used by social commentators but its exact 
meaning and different implications are seldom discussed. 

Bawin-Legros follows, in her article, much that is conventional about 
ideas on love. There is, as suggested, the acceptance of romantic love as prob- 
lematic and the references to the emergence of ideas about autonomy and 
self-identity. But as she also notes from her findings, many people maintain 
the importance of honesty and fidelity in personal relationships. There is no 
evidence to lead us to suppose that this was any different in the past, but there 
is evidence to make us sceptical about the idea of romantic love as the ideal 
of the past and the absence in that same past of wishes for individualism and 
autonomy. In different ways, and for different reasons, autonomy in the past 
was much more difficult to realize for both women and men but there is little 
reason to suppose that people did not aspire to self-determination with as 
much energy as anybody in the 21st century. 

A possible, if less immediately appealing, idea about changes in our atti- 
tudes to love in the past 400 years is that we no longer need the kind of 
romantic love that is sometimes valorized in the past. Changes in the public 
discussions of sexual relationships — in particular by feminists and gay men 
— have initiated the articulation of different forms of love and affection. 
Arguably these forms were always there, but less well publicly documented. 
Today, the many possibilities of the forms of love allow us to see orthodox 
romantic love of the past as one construction among many. We have also, 
after Freud and Klein, come to recognize more fully the hidden agendas and 
repetitions of love. A more self-conscious age makes us sceptical about 
romantic love in new ways, but there is no necessary reason why this should 
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make contemporary engagement with love more ‘fragile’, as Bawin-Legros 
suggests. It is surely not an aspect of fragility to be able to understand more 
about the ways we relate to one another: indeed, it could be argued that 
romantic love was always a form of escape from ourselves and that far from 
deploring its demise we should rejoice in the new possibilities of knowing 
how, and why, we love. 
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Care, Intimacy and Same-Sex 
Partnership in the 21st Century 


t the turn of the 21st century, the advanced industrial societies of the 
uropean Union, North America and Australia continue to struggle 
with questions of the ‘placement’ of same-sex relationships in family policy 
and regulation. The social treatment of affective and sexual relationships 
between men and between women has followed a path of dramatic twists and 
turns through the last two centuries. Variously conceived as sin, crime, or 
sickness, and subjected to suppression by states and social elites, same-sex 
relationships have nevertheless persisted, and today flourish in unprece- 
dented ways. Significant numbers of people in all of these societies, and 
increasingly in Asia, Africa and Latin America as well, have become 
sufficiently networked and mobilized to defend their relationships, insisting 
on being participants in the processes that determine their fate, and gener- 
ating counter-discourses that engage the states and social institutions around 
them. 

At the risk of constructing an ostensibly essentialist history, one might 
say that same-sex relationships have ‘always’ been there in the social 
traditions of the West (Carpenter, 1982; Anderson and Sutherland, 1963; 
Boswell, 1994). The roots of the political and philosophical traditions of the 
West are in a society deeply affirmative of homosexual relations of the 
mentor/acolyte model (Halperin, 1990; Foucault, 1978). Indeed, most of the 
heroes of ancient Greek mythology had male lovers: the founding of political 
democracy is attributed to the male couple, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
who slew the tyrant Hipparchus in 514 BCE. Hercules was endowed with 
an extensive list of male and female lovers. The success of war heroes like 
Achilles was attributed to the steadfastness of their partners (Patroclus in the 
case of Achilles). Zeus, the most powerful god of all, had Ganymede at his 
side. The ‘heroic friendships’ between men, celebrated in classical Greek 
mythology and literature, have bequeathed the (now carefully desexualized) 
term 'mentor' to contemporary usage, and Sappho's poetry has inspired 
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contemporary constructions of lesbianism. The Greeks are but one of many 
societies around the world with a strong sense of the rich variety of 
emotional, affective and erotic relationships that are part of the human poten- 
tial. These forms and meaning of same-sex bonding have been lost in the 
reigning models of ‘family’ in the 19th and 20th centuries; today we struggle 
to reimagine and reconstruct social spaces for unofficial, submerged ‘little’ 
traditions in western societies which have been gaining voice and mobilizing 
for social inclusion. 

The Christian era in the West has been characterized by sometimes 
extreme measures to annihilate ‘sodomy’ and ‘special friendships’ both from 
European societies, and from societies colonized by European invaders. But 
contemporary scholarship has begun to recover the hidden relationships that 
survived during these centuries through the writings of such members of the 
literate classes as Michelangelo, Montaigne, Francis Bacon, James I and 
the Ladies of Llangollen, and also through the clergy’s documentation of the 
confessions made by the larger non-literate population (Murray, 1996). There 
is now much wnitten on 19th-century ‘romantic friendships’ between women 
and between men and the ways in which they differ from the relationships 
of modern lesbians and gay men (Faderman, 1981; Rupp, 1999). What unites 
these historical examples together may be less than what separates them given 
their disparate combinations of: social expectations and recognition, erotic 
and emotional elements, models of friendship and transitoriness, and engage- 
ment with other-sex relationships. But the recuperation of lost traditions and 
submerged voices, suppressed by centuries of overt censorship and hetero- 
sexist bias, is providing new insight into the historical construction of gender, 
sexuality and relationship, and into our own parochial ideas about same-sex 
relationships in the contemporary West. 

Few easy generalizations flow from the anthropological record, but it is 
noteworthy how many non-western cultures have found a place for same- 
sex relationships in the overall social organization of production and repro- 
duction. What is clear from the cross-cultural evidence is that at least some 
indigenous societies on every inhabited continent have socially valued same- 
sex relationships that include a sexual component in their make-up. These 
relationships fall into 2 few major patterns typically defined by life stage, 
gender, status and/or kinship (Adam, 1985; Greenberg, 1988; Trumbach, 
1989; Murray, 2000). One major pattern, well-documented across North and 
South America and Polynesia, is the berdache, ‘two-spirited,’ or transgen- 
dered form. In these societies, homosexual relations are a common part of a 
larger pattern where some men and women take up some or most of the social 
roles and symbols typical of the other gender, and enter into marital relations 
with people with conventional gender attributes (Jacobs et al., 1997; Lang, 
1998). The anthropological research literature reports numerous instances of 
men marrying both women and transgendered or gender-mixed men among 
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aboriginal societies. There are also instances of women marrying transgen- 
dered or gender-mixed women in aboriginal societies in the Americas. In 
these relationships, male gender-mixed same-sex partners are very often 
engaged in the full range of labour and childcare activities typical of women 
in those societies. 

A second major pattern takes the form of hierarchical, military, age- 
graded and mentor/acolyte relationships, where adult men bond with 
younger, subordinate males (Dover, 1978; Herdt, 1984; Adam, 1985; 
Halperin, 1990). Examples of this pattern have been documented in ancient 
Greece, medieval Japan, precolonial Africa and Melanesia. These male 
partnerships typically follow the same kinship rules as heterosexual relation- 
ships. 

A third pattern, sometimes overlapping with the first two, orders homo- 
sexual relationships along the same kinship lines as heterosexuality. Thus 
where particular clan members are considered appropriate marital partners — 
while members of other clans may be prohibited as incestuous — both males 
and females of the same appropriate clan may be considered attractive and 
acceptable partners. There are Australian and Melanesian cultures where, for 
example, one's mother's brother was considered both an appropriate marital 
partner for girls and an appropriate mentor (a relationship including a sexual 
aspect) for boys (Adam, 1985). Similarly, in some societies where the 
accumulation of brideprice is the prerequisite to attracting a wife, occasion- 
ally women with wealth are able to avail themselves of this system to acquire 
wives (Amadiume, 1980). Men have been able to provide a corresponding gift 
to the families of youths whom they take into apprenticeship that is equival- 
ent to the gift provided to families of prospective brides. Such kin-governed 
bonds have been documented in some societies of Australia, Africa and 
Amazonia. In kin-based models of homosexual attachment, socially 
disapproved or “criminal” relationships refer to relationships formed between 
persons of inappropriate clans, regardless of gender. 

These examples of same-sex relationship acquire life and meaning only 
in particular sociocultural contexts, and do not cohere into a singular, trans- 
historical category, but they do show the limitations of conventional 
western constructions of 'family'. Same-sex relationships have been an 
integral part of the kinship system, household economies and iconography 
of many societies. In the contemporary advanced industrial societies of the 
West, the conceptualization of same-sex relationship is remarkably under- 
developed, both in scholarship and the public imagination. Current historical 
scholarship points towards a slow remapping of same-sex relationships in 
western societies over the last three centuries where, for example, public 
expressions of affection (like kissing) have been stripped away from same- 
sex interactions and made an exclusive heterosexual monopoly (Bray, 1982), 
and where robust sensual visions of friendship have been poisoned by 
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post-Freudian visions of ‘perversion’. One need only note the contrasting 
portrayals of male friendship in prewar Britain in Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited: two central protagonists in the novel exemplify an 
older and richer sense of romantic affection between young men occurring 
as a transitory stage of life preceding marriage, while other images present 
the newer and more dreaded homosexual as an inhabitant of a lurid demi- 
monde. The attempted erasure of same-sex relations in law and civil society 
has pressed its adherents into lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgendered 
(LGBT) identities and cultures. Now we are in an era of the return of the 
repressed, and of an unavoidable confrontation between heterosexist regimes 
of regulation and the opposition generated by them. 


Postwar Changes and the Welfare State 


By the early 20th century, it becomes possible to refer to some pioneering 
relationships as exemplary of the traits characteristic of modern gay and 
lesbian couples. Among these relationships are the perhaps iconic partner- 
ships of Gertrude Stein and Alice B. Toklas, and of Edward Carpenter and 
George Merrill. Stein and Toklas participated in the rich cultural milieu of 
early 20th-century Paris, and were part of an extended network of artists and 
intellectuals (many of whom were lesbian or gay) that met in the famous 
salons of the era (Wickes, 1976; Hahn, 1979). Carpenter was a socialist and 
reformer noted for his work with the Sheffield working class (Tsuzuki, 1980). 
He and Merrill eventually retired to a rural retreat in Bradway, south of 
Sheffield, where their house became a mecca for progressive thinkers and 
writers. Their lengthy, publicly known relationship was all the more remark- 
able given the chill cast over British society by the conviction of Oscar Wilde 
in 1895, just a few years before Carpenter and Merrill met. 

What makes these relationships recognizably modern is a set of socio- 
logical prerequisites that create an opening for relationships that break away 
from the strictures of the dominant kinship system. They show a degree of 
exclusivity and autonomy that functions as an alternative to, rather than 
simply a supplement to, dominant social institutions. Like the heterosexual 
relationships around them, some same-sex relationships have become able to 
partake of rising ideals of voluntary mateship, romantic attachment, com- 
panionate marriage and neolocal household formation, all of which are 
founded on the financial autonomy provided by wage labour or, especially 
in earlier instances, more privileged class standing. These are opportunities 
afforded especially to men, and police records extending back to the 18th 
century document men seeking each other in public parks, and living 
together in major European cities (Rey, 1982). It is perhaps not surprising 
that as women enter wage labour en masse in the early 20th century, they too 
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are able to exercise new freedom in the choice of partners, and the once- 
benign ‘romantic friendship’ becomes relabelled as ‘lesbianism’ by authori- 
ties shocked by the ‘new woman’ emerging from the colleges, dance halls and 
boarding houses of the era (Faderman, 1981). 

The world wars further galvanized changes in gender and relationship 
formation. The war mobilizations reorganized millions of men and some 
women into gender-separated milieux away from home and conventional 
family relations (Bérubé, 1990). The comrade affections of male soldiers have 
recently been collected into a volume of letters and poetry (Taylor, 1998). 
The resiting of a good deal of female labour from home to factory, and the 
new female presence in the streets and at night during the wars also provided 
opportunities for friendship formation. 

In the early postwar period, many of the major programmes of the 
welfare state came into being. Employment insurance, medicare, pensions 
and so on helped provide supplements or alternatives to traditional family 
support. With the post-1950s re-entry of women into paid labour, women 
began to regain financial autonomy and the ability to found households of 
their own choosing. By the mid-20th century then, there were new oppor- 
tunities, awareness and connections among people in ways that included 
homosexual ties, and improved conditions for founding households of 
choice. 

Still, gay and lesbian people were never the “intended” beneficiaries of 
state welfare, and overt state policy around family reconstruction exerted an 
onerous regime of repression over unsanctioned affective relationships. 
Sexual connection between men remained subject to harsh criminal penalties 
in northern Europe and Anglo-American jurisdictions. (The Europe subject 
to Napoleonic conquest, and thus the introduction of modern civil law, lost 
its medieval sodomy laws in the early 19th century.) Cold War paranoia and 
the search for subversives caught ‘sexual perverts’ in its nets and legitimated 
persistent police repression of gay and lesbian venues. The destruction of the 
early gay and lesbian movement by Nazism left a free field for the postwar 
hegemony of medical/psychiatric pathologization of gay and lesbian people. 
In the first two postwar decades, then, the social conditions for same-sex 
relationships were improving, but the realization of such relationships was 
subject to panoptical surveillance by a full range of repressive state appara- 
tuses (Adam, 1995). 

The last quarter of the 20th century saw yet another realignment of social 
forces. By the 1970s, feminist and gay/lesbian movements pressed for a range 
of family reforms, and for the most part, succeeded in at least removing 
homosexual relations from criminal laws. A direct challenge to medicine and 
psychiatry also forced a retreat of the sickness paradigm; gay and lesbian 
communities began to win social space for themselves pushing back the 
domination of churches, states and professions that had sought to annihilate 
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them. Much of this mobilization has proceeded apace during neoliberal 
regimes characterized by corporate reshaping of the welfare state and 
constriction of state mandates. 

But at the same time, much of the 1980s and 1990s were also preoccu- 
pied with the AIDS epidemic, which was first identified in gay men in Los 
Angeles and took a devastating toll of a generation of gay men around the 
world. It was only after a couples of decades that public comprehension of 
AIDS began to include an understanding that the epidemic that had hit gay 
communities was but one part of a worldwide epidemic that impacted whole 
nations, and certainly heterosexuals, as much as, if not more than, gay 
communities. The identification of AIDS with gay men in the public mind 
in the first decades of the epidemic had several contradictory consequences 
for the social construction of care, intimacy and same-sex partnership in 
western societies. On one hand, it emboldened traditionalists who seized 
upon AIDS as evidence of gay immorality and further heightened obsessively 
sexualized definitions of same-sex relationships. These right-wing discourses 
fed into the 'family values' rhetoric of the neoliberal governments of 
Thatcher's Britain and Reagan's USA, and proved useful to ideologues 
advancing a programme of divesting the state of welfare responsibilities by 
downloading them ‘back’ to families. Included in the ‘family values’ agenda 
was yet another wave of legislative penalties intended to prevent the full 
participation of lesbian and gay people in civil society (Smith, 1994; Adam, 
1995; Herman, 1997). While today there are signs of a ‘thaw’ in the “family 
values? doctrine in the UK, this reactionary formation remains influential in 
the US (with the exception of a handful of state legislatures} (Adam, 20032). 

AIDS, on the other hand, generated alternative discourses of gay 
relationships over the longer term that have worked to disrupt the ill- 
informed conventional wisdoms circulating in western societies and propa- 
gated by traditional authorities. When the lives of lesbians and gay men are 
reduced to a ‘sexuality’, and sexuality is defined as a ‘private’ realm with no 
place in the public domain, then the confinement of (homo)sexuality to the 
“private” sphere entails a set of social implications that impose special dis- 
abilities on gay and lesbian people. The difficulty with the ‘private’ category 
is the inequity in the language applied to heterosexuality and homosexuality. 
While heterosexuality is quickly distinguished from its ‘non-sexual’ public 
manifestations, such as romance, courtship, marriage and family — which are 
documented and celebrated in the arts, and institutionalized in the legal 
system — homosexuality is often not accorded the same amplitude. Same-sex 
courtship, romance, partnership, home-building, mutual support and 
communication through the arts are not always allowed the same public 
manifestation, but rather are often subjected to the linguistic “squeeze” of the 
'sexuality' category and thus consigned to the private. 

The first community-based responses to the epidemic in the early and 
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mid-1980s emerged from gay men and lesbians supporting their friends and 
lovers at a time when government, church and public health services were 
withholding support or acting punitively towards gay communities (Adam, 
1992). Over time, these community-based mobilizations of care and support, 
with their buddy” programmes and HIV prevention campaigns, have helped 
make visible the many ways in which men can and do nurture and care for 
men. The sizeable body of research devoted to AIDS and social support 
shows how great a role partners and friends play in the lives of HIV-positive 
gay men along with, or in place of, biological families of origin (Hays et al, 
1990; McCann and Wadsworth, 1992; Britton et al, 1993; Kimberly and 
Serovich, 1999). AIDS forced the domestic and sexual lives of gay men into 
the public realm, and thus into public acknowledgement, creating new 
opportunities for representation in the arts and public media. It is perhaps 
an irony of the AIDS epidemic that a culture of men caring for men has come 
increasingly into public view, supplementing the traditionally hypersexual 
image of gay men (Adam, 1992). 


Same-Sex Relationship Recognition 


After the trenchant critique of gender posed by the women's movement, 
same-sex relationships no longer look so “different” at the end of the 20th 
century. It is noteworthy that Giddens (1992: 58) holds out lesbian relation- 
ships as exemplary of the “pure relationships” which are the new wave of the 
contemporary period. A ‘pure relationship’ is “a social relation. . . entered into 
for its own sake, for what can be derived by each person from a sustained 
association with another; and is continued only in so far as it is thought by 
both parties to deliver enough satisfactions for each individual to stay within 
it” And lesbians, having presumably thrown off the traditional detritus of 
gender, construct voluntary, egalitarian and emotionally rich relationships 
without the pressure of patriarchy. (As Giddens employs a feminist trope 
signifying men as the emotionally crippled gender, gay men don't ‘make sense” 
in quite the same way and have none of the salience enjoyed by lesbians in 
Giddens's text.) In an era when typifications of heterosexual families are still 
often captured by discourses of “decline”, same-sex relationships, by contrast, 
now look especially vital, reclaiming and reasserting the values of care and 
intimacy in the midst of the competitive individualism of advanced capitalism. 
Not just scholarly discourse, but popular culture too seems to want to take a 
new look at gay and lesbian relationships — a rehabilitation of recently reviled 
connections in light of the perils and disillusionment afflicting conventional 
heterosexual romantic scripts (Simpson, 1999; Roseneil, 20002). 

While real gay and lesbian relationships are not likely to be able to live 
up to any new idealization — any more than they could have been as wicked 
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as they were previously held to be - they do offer a range of constructions 
that do not fit neatly into conventional categories, and are neither mirror 
images nor simply parallel forms of their heterosexual counterparts (Weeks 
et al., 2001). An emergent scholarly interest in indigenous kinship forms in 
LGBT communities reveals a valuation of friendship networks where the 
couple is not so sharply differentiated from other forms of intimate connec- 
tion, whether friends, lovers, sisters, buddies, tricks, triples and other 
relationships exceeding conventional English-language terminology 
(Weston, 1991; Nardi, 1999; Roseneil, 2000b). And while primary, coupled 
relationships are, in fact, widespread among lesbians and gay men, they still 
often ‘queer’ the conventional wisdoms surrounding such relationships by 
refusing to toe the monogamy line, displaying both trust and permeability at 
the same time (Blumstein and Schwartz, 1983; Blasband and Peplau, 1985; 
Kurdek and Schmitt, 1988; Bech, 1997). 

It is in this sociohistorical context that advanced industrial societies (and 
increasingly in Eastern Europe, South Africa and some Latin American 
countries) have embarked on a process of incorporation — or reactionary 
denial — of same-sex relationships into law and social policy. While ‘family’ 
is a term repeatedly invoked as reactionary tool to deny gay and lesbian 
participation in civil society (Calhoun, 2000), it is also a morally charged 
category through which a great many gay and lesbian people are under- 
standing their own relationships. While traditionalists in general resist same- 
sex relationships as a transgression upon the ‘holy family’, there are perhaps 
two forces pressing strongly towards legal recognition. While LGBT 
communities are scarcely united around the issue themselves, often fearing 
assimilation into rigid state-regulated heterosexual family models, there is 
also a strong will to claim the legal benefits and responsibilities that go along 
with marriage, from medical decision-making, to child support, to inheri- 
tance. Much of the current impetus for relationship recognition has come 
from women and men who have been disturbed that their children are denied 
the support and social entitlements that are taken for granted in families with 
heterosexual parents, and who have been concerned about providing medical 
care to their partners struck down by AIDS and other debilitating diseases, 
just as heterosexuals can provide for their spouses disabled by illness. But 
there is also a force exterior to LGBT communities in the convergence of 
neoliberal corporate and state interests that find same-sex relationship recog- 
nition to make a great deal of sense. At a time when the social responsibilities 
of the welfare state are being peeled away, lesbians and gay men are volun- 
tarily offering to take on financial responsibility for the care of other (unre- 
lated) men and women (and their children). The state interest in conscripting 
lesbians and gay men, along with more usual targets of divorced fathers, into 
taking on the costs of family support bas long been clear in the Netherlands. 
When the Canadian government recognized same-sex relationships in 2000, 
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its tax division was quick to announce that all same-sex couples must now 
declare themselves for taxation purposes or face criminal penalties, despite 
the fact that recognition, unlike marriage, occurs automatically and involun- 
tarily after one year of cohabitation. 

Much of the legal recognition that has been happening in the EU, Canada 
and Australia (but only sporadically in the US [Adam, 20032]), has been 
through assimilation to “common-law” status without any clear or coherent 
policy around the particular needs or differences of same-sex relationships. 
Gay and lesbian relationship recognition has been coming about as a conces- 
sion or exception made to a minority group, rather than being integrated into 
an overall state strategy to support families as they are. As a result, various 
jurisdictions have been piecing together inconsistent sets of rights and 
responsibilities associated with marriage while withholding other legal 
elements. As of 2003, only the Netherlands and Belgium have permitted 
same-sex relationships the status of marriage. The Scandinavian states, 
France, Canada, Germany and Hungary have versions of common-law, pacte 
civil de solidarité, or civil union status that diverge from marriage through 
one or more exceptions typically relating to inheritance, adoption, separ- 
ation, or obligation to support a former partner. Limited or partial relation- 
ship recognition that accords only symbolic recognition, or one or a few of 
the legal elements of marriage, has come about in Australia, Austria, Brazil, 
Colombia, the Czech Republic, New Zealand, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, 
Switzerland, the UK and the US states of Vermont and Hawaii. 

In the concluding section, I would like to suggest a series of family issues 
that remain, and have the potential to grow larger in the public agenda. 


Looming Struggles in Family Politics 


In recent decades, there has been a widespread emergence of lesbian parent- 
ing (Arnup, 1995; Nelson, 1996) almost always in defiance of the state and 
private structures intended to support fertility in heterosexual couples. There 
is at least one instance of a community-based organization designed to 
maximize fertility opportunities for both lesbians and gay men (Rainbow 
Flag Health Services, 2002) though, for the most part, almost insurmount- 
able barriers are placed against gay male parenting. Contemporary debates 
over new reproductive technologies seem typically to result in almost reflex 
attempts to suppress surrogate parenting, cloning and genetic experimen- 
tation, thereby thwarting the development of the technological infrastructure 
for same-sex biological parenting. While LGBT communities have not yet 
tried to take on these issues as collectivities (being preoccupied with basic 
human rights and relationship recognition struggles), individuals are taking 
the initiative to address these issues. 
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Child-raising is another potential frontier of family politics. The public 
sphere is still largely taken up by reactionary discourses intended to guaran- 
tee an exclusively heterosexual regime in regard to the development of 
children. In child custody and adoption, gay and lesbian parents are repeat- 
edly required to affirm (and social scientists obligingly support with the 
necessary evidence) that neither their children nor any other children will 
grow up to be queer (Stacey and Biblarz, 2001). The many millions of 
children who will be gay, lesbian, bisexual, or transgendered as adults 
continue to suffer in public institutions explicitly intended to deny, suppress, 
or ignore their experience. Schools remain institutions of heterosexist terror 
exercised actively and passively by staff, parents and peers alike as verbal 
harassment, intimidation and physical violence (Human Rights Watch, 2001). 
Gay and proto-gay children and youth continue to be brutalized with 
impunity by families and public institutions who presume an exclusive rigbt 
to discipline them into conventional gender and sexual categories (Sedgwick, 
1993; Calhoun, 2000). 

Current debates over relationship recognition will not end with 
provisional legal status, or even with legal marriage. Despite the anxieties 
among parts of the LGBT intelligentsia that relationship recognition will 
signify the full assimilation of their relationships by the heterosexist 
hegemony they sought to escape, the greater legalization and visibility of 
relationships will continue to pose challenges to simplistic and rigid official 
categories. LGBT people are not likely simply to consign the diversity and 
innovation of their relationship forms to the half-world of ‘deviance’, 
‘immorality’, ‘infidelity’, or ‘promiscuity’ that the traditional patriarchal 
regime has used to condemn the range of non-conforming heterosexual 
relationships, but rather they will celebrate the queerness of human ad- 
hesiveness. 

The legal institutionalization of the couple runs up against two limi- 
tations. On the one side are the diverse arrangements entered into by lesbians 
and gay men in initiating a parenting process, involving at times two women 
and one man, two men and one woman, or two same-sex couples, all of 
whom seek to co-parent together. Inevitably current legal structures freeze 
out any third or fourth co-parent, and thus manufacture yet another wall to 
be scaled by gay and lesbian families. On the other are the practices and 
realities of a continuum of primary and secondary relationships, where the 
former are not fenced off from the latter by the requirements of monogamy. 
There has long been a lesbian critique that has called for the exploration of 
polyamory and rejection of monogamy. In a study of 70 male couples in 
central Canada, we found that monogamy, as a firmly held principle for 
organizing relationships, appears to be more common among men in early 
stages of relationship development, younger men who refer to heteronor- 
mative models and men whose formative years were passed in cultures with 
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no, or limited, autonomous gay worlds (see Adam, 2003b). Monogamy often 
shows itself in the speech of study participants as an accomplishment, rather 
than a presumption, and as a provisional rule-of-thumb subject to revisiting. 
Itis often counterposed to an active consideration of alternatives in the narra- 
tives of men in relationships. Even more common than monogamy among 
the couples in our study (and consistent with other research on gay couples), 
was some version of an “open” relationship. Many couples had experimented 
with, or were continuing with three-way relationships, usually structured in 
the form of a primary couple with transitory additional partners. The men 
in this study did not want to give up the promise of romantic love, and many 
expressed impassioned commitments to the other men in their lives. But in 
an all-male environment, they also show allegiance to particularly masculine 
discourses of autonomy and adventurism, insisting on a right to sexual self- 
determination, and attraction to the sense of affirmation and pleasure experi- 
enced with other men. This evidence points towards a less privatized and 
more communal sense of sexual connection than the nuclear family model. 
Related to this is the salience of friendship networks for both lesbians and 
gay men. Friendship norms and values infuse couple relationships, perhaps 
more than marriage ideals, and individuals and couples are embedded in a 
larger family of friends, many of whom derive from previously sexual 
relationships (Weeks et al., 2001). 

Finally, there are of course a good many issues faced by gay and lesbian 
families that are common to all, but lesbian and gay families often find them- 
selves omitted or excluded from state and social services intended to address 
such issues as poverty among the elderly, retirement housing, domestic abuse, 
or family break-up. A generation of gay men who hoped to grow old in the 
midst of a supportive community have found their personal support 
networks devastated by the AIDS epidemic (Murray and Adam, 2001). For 
the most part, they are left to fend for themselves at this time. 

The AIDS service organizations that have sprung up in many nations 
over the last 20 years may, in time, become a platform for a more general 
LGBT health movement and service system. In Canada, a step towards an 
alternative and broader vision has been articulated in the document, Valuing 
Gay Men's Lives (National Reference Group, 2001). Community-based 
groups have had some success in acquiring funding for research separate from 
funding devoted exclusively to orthodox research proposals conforming to 
the medical model. In the UK, a Gay Men's Health Network (Alessio et al, 
2001) has formed to articulate a broader agenda beyond traditional HIV 
prevention. In the US, gay men's health has been the focus of a set of confer- 
ences held in Colorado each year. This movement from dealing with AIDS 
as a single issue towards a recognition that HIV transmission cannot be effec- 
tively understood apart from the larger context of gay men's lives has much 
to learn from African American and women's health projects that have 
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sought to keep AIDS in focus as one element in a larger conjuncture of social 
forces. It also returns to earlier initiatives underway in LGBT communities 
before the advent of AIDS (Rofes and Hollings, 2000). 


Conclusion 


At the turn of the 21st century, many of the citizens of advanced industrial 
societies (and indeed in many developing societies as well) are ‘voting with 
their feet’ by entering into personal and intimate relationships that do not 
conform with legally institutionalized and culturally reified forms received 
from the past. À good deal of this cultural ferment is contained by impover- 
ished public discourses of “decline of the family” in government, mass media, 
professional and indeed social science texts. So powerful is this family 
rhetoric that gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgendered people are only begin- 

ning to represent their own indigenous cultural forms through ambivalent 
strategies of demanding to be let into the language of family and marriage, 
and at the same time groping towards new language that escapes from under 
the deadweight of family-values orthodoxy. Same-sex relationship recog- 
nition, and even marriage rights, are an important step towards full partici- 
pation in civil society. That the dominant regime of family ideology assigns 
the realms of romance, courtship, marriage and family to heterosexuality, 
while relegating alternatives to the ‘just’ sexual, has long been part of the 
peculiarly western construction of, and oppression of, LGBT traditions. But 
at the same time, these first steps towards legal recognition are just a 


beginning. 


Appendix: Social Science Representations 


Much of the invisibility of same-sex relationships in family studies derives from the 
active erasure of their existence by demography and state-run censuses. Until recently, 
censuses have routinely failed to count, or expunged, same-sex households from their 
figures. Gay and lesbian couples who have tried to override the imposition of official 
categories have found their responses to the census coded as “error” or heterosexual- 
ized at the data entry point. This is, of course, scarcely the first time that the osten- 
sible ‘objectivity’ of quantitative science turns out to be the enforcement of an 
ideological hegemony in scientific drag. 

In the 2000 Census, the US, for the first time, permitted its citizens to report 
same-sex relationships and 1.2 million Americans declared themselves to be members 
of same-sex couples. Same-sex couples reported themselves in 97.5 percent of the 
67,388 census tracts in the US (Guerra, 2002). This is especially noteworthy given 
that, at the time of the 2000 Census, gay men were still criminalized by state law in 
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a third of the US. In Canada, the 2001 Census collected these data for the first time, 
finding 0.5 pecent of couples to be same sex (Statistics Canada, 2002). 

The uncritical adoption of state-regulated discourses has generated derivative 
social science categories that pretend that gay and lesbian households are trivial or 
non-existent. Demography thereby gives itself permission, for example, to talk about 
the mystery of rising “single motherhood” without ever acknowledging the lesbian 
baby boom currently underway in many countries. ‘Single motherhood’ is yet 
another subject location generated by decline-of-the-family discourse which shields 
itself from recognizing grassroots innovation in family and household formation. 
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Habermas's intellectual career has been indelibly shaped by his experience of 
growing up in what he later described as ‘a politically criminal system’ 
(Stephens, 1994). A member of the Hitler Youth, dispatched at 15 to man 
Germany's crumbling western defences in the dying days of the war, his 
exposure to news film from the concentration camps, and later from the 
Nuremberg Trials, presented him with the two central questions that have 
dominated his work: “Can we find ways of addressing our moral and political 
differences through talk rather than force?” and “Can we provide a convinc- 
ing rational justification for universal normative standards in an age of rela- 
tivism which holds that all norms are arbitrary?’ His answers revolve around 
three core concepts; ‘communicative reason”, “discourse ethics” and the 
“public sphere”. 

Discourse ethics establishes the legitimacy of norms by allowing 
everyone affected by their application to enter into deliberation about their 
validity with the aim of arriving at a provisional agreement. Such a consen- 
sus cannot be reached by promoting instrumental rationality designed to 
achieve an already decided on goal. It must, Habermas argues, be based on 
the exercise of communicative reason oriented to reaching a shared under- 
standing. This in turn, requires that two conditions are met. First, every 
speaker must be accorded an equal opportunity to be heard even if their 
claims contradict the beliefs of other participants. Second, deliberation must 
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be governed by the expectation that participants will support their claims by 

speaking truthfully, sincerely, openly and uncoercively. Whenever such 
discussions concern issues “connected with the practice of the state”, whether 
in casual conversation, a specially convened meeting, or in a médium of mass 
communication, they constitute, for Habermas, “a political public sphere' 
(Habermas, 1989: 231). 

Throughout his career he has rigorously applied these principles to 
himself. Regarding his writings as “at best stimulating but by no means 
finished' (Habermas, 1982: 219), he has continuously engaged his critics in 
principled debate. Nielsen and McAfee seek to extend this process by 
confronting him with two writers he has not so far debated with at any 
length; Mikhail Bakhtin and Julia Kristeva. 

At first sight they are involved in very different theoretical projects. Greg 
Nielsen sets out to reclaim Bakhtin for sociology by demonstrating his indebt- 
edness to key sociological writers, most notably Simmel, and by incorporat- 
ing his early writings into a general account of classical theories of social action 
particularly those of Weber and Mead. Noelle McAfee, on the other hand, is 
primarily interested in contributing to the arguments around citizenship 
advanced by feminist political theorists such as Nancy Fraser, Iris Young and 
Chantal Mouffe. At the same time, both see their ideas illuminating concrete 
political dilemmas. For Nielsen, who teaches in Canada, it is the unresolved 
issues around nationalism posed by the steady migration of national control 
to supra-national bodies and the continuing internal tensions around Quebec. 
For McAfee, it is the role of participatory debate in a political environment 
increasingly dominated by political parties and social movements promoting 
predetermined positions. Both see the best way forward lying with a revivified 
version of Habermas's general model of deliberative democracy in which 
communal conversations “open to voices from the margins' and “inclining to 
the other' (McAfee, p. 190) produce not only provisional definitions of the 
‘good society” but ‘the kinds of political communities that will care for citizens 
and foster a world of common fellowship” and social justice (Nielsen, p. 206). 
The search for conceptual resources that might help develop this project lead 
Nielsen to Bakhtin and McAfee to Kristeva. 

Although Bakhtin has attracted an increasing amount of scholarly atten- 
tion in recent years he remains an enigmatic and elusive figure. It has even 
proved difficult to establish a reliable account of his intellectual career. A 
number of writings were only finally published decades after they were first 
written. The only two manuscript copies of his book on the Buldungsroman 
were almost totaly destroyed, leaving only fragments behind. One 
disappeared when his publisher's offices were attacked during the German 
invasion. The other Bakhtin himself used to roll cigarettes. Other key books 
were allegedly published under the names of his friends, Voloshinov and 
Medvedev, sparking off bitter disputes over attribution. 
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Nielsen focuses on work that Bakhtin signed with his own name between 
1918 and 1928, when he was formulating the core ideas that came to dominate 
the rest of his intellectual career. He is particularly concerned with Bakhtin's 
ideas on the ethics and aesthetics of action, his early work on dialogism, and 
his emerging work on the novel, culminating in the first draft of his mono- 
graph on Dostoevsky. This strategy excludes one very important source 
however. Bakhtin's biographers, Katerina Clark and Michael Holquist 
(whose book Nielsen includes in his bibliography), have argued forcefully 
that Marxism «nd tbe Philosophy of Language published in 1929 under 
Voloshinov's name, “is clearly Bakhtin's' (Clark and Holquist, 1984: 166). 
Nielsen presents the book as the work of “Bakhtin’s colleague’ (p. 60) but 
offers no arguments in support of his attribution of authorship. This poses 
problems for his project. If Clark and Holquist are correct in arguing that 
the book “sets out the major presuppositions on which all [Bakhtin’s] other 
works are based” (Clark and Holquist, 1984: 212), then a careful consider- 
ation of the arguments it advances, particularly in relation to dialogism, is 
essential to a full understanding of his core ideas. The fact that it bears the 
name of a “front” (a strategy later used extensively by writers blacklisted 
during the McCarthy anti-Communist purges in 1950s America) also alerts 
us to the importance of understanding how Bakhtin's intellectual formation, 
like Habermas's, was profoundly shaped by the political events he was caught 
up in. 

In 1918, Bakhtin moved to the provincial town of Nevel to take up a 
post as a high school teacher. While there he became involved with an 
informal discussion group now known as the “Bakhtin Circle”, which 
included Volshinov, then primarily a musicologist, and the musicians Judina 
and Sollertinskij. They met to discuss philosophy, religion and contemporary 
issues. Two years later he moved to Vitebsk 70 miles to the south, where once 
again, he was involved in continual discussion and argument over philos- 
ophy, art and politics, in a group that now included the literary critic and 
rector of the town's Proletarian University, Pavel Medvedev. The town was 
also a centre of experimentation in postrevolutionary art, led by Malevich 
and El Lissitsky. Given his immersion in this milieu, where every established 
assumption was under question, it is not surprising that he should become 
preoccupied with the ethics and aesthetics of speaking when faced with 
someone who can answer back. The contrast: with, Saussure's project of 
mapping the underlying structure of language, developed in the lectures he 
gave at the University of Geneva between 1906 and 1911, is striking. In 
neutral, orderly Switzerland, where the timetable could be relied on and the 
trains always ran on time Saussure could use the 8.25 Geneva- 
to-Paris express as a key illustration of his argument that meaning is never 
intrinsic but always produced by a sign's location within a stable set of 
coordinates. Bakhtin's intellectual formation was also shaped by a train 
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leaving from a Swiss station, but the sealed carriage that departed from Berne 
carrying Lenin back from exile to St Petersburg brought uncertainty rather 
than predictability in its wake. 

Nielsen presents the issue of answerability as the central motif in 
Bakhtin's early writing and the first draft of his signature concept of dia- 
logism. Because the act of engaging in dialogue is always, for Bakhtin, a 
performed event, it is more than simply rational. It is also potentially creative. 
It shares two key characteristics with a musical recital. First, each speaker 
stamps their distinctive individual signature on shared expressive resources. 
A word deployed in dialogue, Bakhtin argues, is always ‘half someone else's. 
It becomes “one's own" only when the speaker populates it... with his own 
accent' or accompanies it with particular gestures or facial expressions 
(Bakhtin, 1981: 293). Second, like a concert performance, a speech act antici- 
pates and invites a response from the listener. 

This creative investment by both speaker and respondent sets in motion 
a process that is necessarily open-ended and incomplete. It is the absolute 
antithesis of the top-down address of power. As Nielsen notes, whereas 
“Monologue assumes it has the last word’, dialogue recognizes that there can 
never be a final word (p. 76). Consequently, for Bakhtin, dialogue can never 
be reduced to an encounter between participants with already completed 
subjectivities. It is always a zone of contact in which the subject steps over 
to the other and returns back to a self altered by the interchange. 

These myriad situated acts of crossing and recrossing are, in turn, inci- 
dents within what Bakhtin sees as the greater dialogue through which 
societies talk among themselves. He is particularly interested in the contin- 
ual tension between attempts to construct a unitary national language and 
the decentralizing impetus of the myriad languages generated by subgroups 
within the society, a plurality which he variously describes as polyphony and 
heteroglossia. 

The ambitious work plan he sketched for himself in the 1920s had 
originally included a major study of the ethics of politics, but the political 
climate in which he found himself made this impossible. The brutal Civil War 
and its aftermath had ushered in a period of pervasive suspicion and retri- 
bution which intensified with Lenin's death in 1924 and Stalin's accession to 
power. As the son of an old noble family (albeit one lately fallen on hard 
times), a firm believer in the Orthodox religious tradition (a tendency that 
earned him the nickname ‘churchman’ among his friends), and a critic of the 
new left art, Bakhtin's revolutionary credentials were far from secure and in 
1928 he was arrested. After supporters interceded on his behalf, the original 
sentence of 10 years' imprisonment on the notorious Solovetsky Islands was 
commuted to internal exile, and he spent the next six years as a book keeper 
in the remote town of Kustanai in Kazakhstan. Several of his close friends, 
including Medvedev, were less fortunate and disappeared in the purges of the 
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1930s. In this context it was impossible to write openly on politics. Bakhtin’s 
solution was to move from the contested territory of the revolutionary state 
to the imagined landscape of the novel and to develop a model of delibera- 
tive democracy through an analysis of Dostoevsky. The outcome was his first 
major book, Problems of Dostoevsky's Creative Works, first sketched in 1922 
and published in 1929, just after he had been exiled. A second, retitled and 
substantially revised version was not issued until 1963. 

Bakhtin borrows the notion of polyphony from musical scholarship to 
argue that Dostoevsky's achievement is to relinquish the author's customary 
privilege of assuming the dominant voice in favour of actively provoking 
dialogue by giving space to all possible points of view and allowing the 
various separate voices to clash and generate new hybrid forms. In Dos- 
toevsky's novels, Bakhtin argues, “a character's word about himself and his 
world is just as fully weighted as the author's word usually is. It... sounds, 
as it were, alongside the author's . . . and combines both with it and with the 
full and equally valid voices of the other characters” (Bakhtin, 1984: 7). In a 
situation where the Communist Party had annexed every institutional 
domain that might support such open interchange, Bakhtin offers this 
imagined landscape as perhaps the only arena in which the ideal of address- 
ing division and disagreement through deliberation rather than violence and 
repression could be engaged with and worked through. Against the Party's 
monologic insistence on the correctness of the preferred line” it keeps alive 
the prospect of dialogic democracy. In a situation where politicians, planners 
and bureaucrats no longer attended to popular voices coming up from below 
Bakhtin believed that it fell to the “great artist’ to hear “his epoch as a great 
dialogue' detecting in it “not only individual voices, but precisely and 
predominantly the dialogic relation among voices' (Bakhtin, 1984: 90). 

The basic assumption that non-coercive solidarities can only be 
constructed by crossing cultural checkpoints, respecting differing moral 
intuitions and according equal weight to contending positions is also central 
to Habermas's vision of deliberative democracy. But unlike Bakhtin, he fails 
to see dialogic activity as a creative process. Nielsen's solution to this 
blindspot is nien First, he argues that Bakhtin's emphasis on the 
aesthetics of action provides an essential corrective to Habermas's single- 
minded focus on communicative action as a means of achieving agreement. 
Second, he insists on the need to follow the implications of this move through 
by emphasizing the perpetual openness of self-other relations, the continual 
reconstruction of identities, and the permanently unfinished business of 
forging unities in difference. In her book, Noelle McAfee takes this argument 
a stage further, arguing that the “connection between our views about politics 
and our views about subjectivity' (p. 1) is the central issue facing anyone 
' wishing to construct a viable deliberative democracy in plural and divided 


societies. 
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The problem for her is that the Enlightenment tradition has taught us to 
think of ideal citizens as discrete, atomistic, autonomous beings who know 
their own intentions, desires and preferences and set out to realize them by 
bartering with others. This, McAfee argues, may well involve debate but not 
deliberation. Whereas debating simply requires us to defend our position 
against questioning and attack, deliberation “means being willing to release 
one's own view and adopt another” (p. 190). Her central aim is to offer “a way 
of practicing deliberative democracy” that views participants not as sovereign 
subjects universalizing their claims but “as indebted to others and as necess- 
arily open to difference” (p. 189). This emphasis on leaning towards the other 
rather than pulling back is grounded in her own practical experience of 
working with James Fishkin observing how people concretely set about 
deliberating on matters of public concern. Here were citizens speaking 
“together productively-producing meanings, identities, community” but 
rarely meeting ‘the theorists’ strict standards of rationality’ (p. xi). Her 
solution was to draw on whatever tools she could find to understand their 
communicative practice. After an initially hostile reaction to poststructural- 
ist thinking (prompted by her background in Marxism) she eventually turned 
to Julia Kristeva's work on the subject as an open system 'always coming to 
speak and to be in relation with others, including the “other” within' (p. 17). 
At the same time, she recognizes that Kristeva's “model of politics trails far 
behind her theory of subjectivity” (p. 102). Her solution is to hold fast to 
Habermas's model of deliberation but to strengthen it by replacing his view 
of citizens as autonomous agents with a Kristevian conception of them as a 
subject-in-process who need others in order to know the world and them- 
selves more completely. Recognizing ‘how indebted we are to each other’ 
(p. xi), she argues, is an essential precondition for a more fully democratic 
politics. 

Like Bakhtin, Kristeva’s core ideas were profoundly shaped by intellec- 
tual and political turbulence. Educated in Bulgaria, a Soviet satellite with a 
monologic public culture, the enduring francophilia of academic life offered 
one of the few escape hatches and in the mid-1960s she moved to Paris on a 
scholarship. Two years later, she was caught up in the student and worker 
demonstrations of May 1968 and the urgent, passionate, debates about ideas 
and politics being conducted in theatres, cafes, university seminar rooms and 
out on the streets. All that was solid once more seemed to be melting into air 
ushering in a new era, ‘mobile, eccentric, and unpredictable’ (Kristeva, 1984: 
263), and leading her to endorse Bakhtin’s emphasis on the creativity of 
action. In her writings “Man as a fixed, valorised entity finds himself aban- 
doned in favour of a search, less for the truth ... than for his innovative 
capacities’ (Kristeva, 1987: 15). For her, subjects are always ‘in-process’, 
never complete. At first sight, Habermas would not quarrel with this. Indeed, 
he makes a point of stressing that because subjectivity emerges through 
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linguistically mediated interactions it is always contingent. However, 
McAfee argues, a close reading of his writings reveals that ‘In the end, the 
subject who emerges [is] a subject who, however fragile, presupposes that he 
or she is autonomous, self-transparent, and unified’ (p. 27). This is, in her 
view, a major limitation in his argument. If we accept the notion of ‘auton- 
omous, unified subjectivity’, it follows that providing they have access to 
appropriate sources of information and analysis, ‘each individual can know 
and understand public concerns without anyone else’s input’, in which case, 
as McAfee notes, ‘it is hard to fathom why individuals need bother to talk 
together about public matters’ (p. 134). This problem is compounded for her 
by the fact that Habermas has little to say about the fractured and internally 
divided nature of modern subjectivities. As McAfee pointedly recounts, as 
‘half Greek and half Texan, a woman, a southerner, intellectual, wife, union 
activist, mother, and breadwinner’ (p. 159), his conception was no help in 
enabling her to understand her own subjectivity. Kristeva’s model, on the 
other hand, struck an immediate chord since her training as a psycho- 
analyst and her own experience of being a migrant lead her see the figure of 
‘the foreigner’ as pivotal, not only in recognizing the multiple, cross-cutting 
striations of social division but in grasping the exile within, in the form of 
our own internal strangeness, our unconscious. Far from making creative 
deliberation more difficult, McAfee argues, these unresolved tensions 
provide a strong motivation for engagement since our own ‘heterogeneous 
subjectivities call on us to call on others whose partial knowledge can 
complement our own’ (p. 153) and it is only through deliberation that ‘partial 
perspectives can be woven into a new whole’ (p. 182) and replace the ‘politics 
of triumphing over the other’ with ‘a politics of inclining toward and 
welcoming the other’ (p. 125). 

Both McAfee and Nielsen are well worth reading for their tough-minded 
engagement with their chosen interlocutors and their well-argued criticisms 
of Habermas’s core ideas, but both have problems shifting, in Nielsen’s 
phrase, ‘from interpersonal to societal dialogic analysis’ (p. 206). They are at 
their strongest analysing the construction of subjectivities and the dynamics 
of interpersonal encounters and at their weakest grappling with Habermas’s 
shifting conception of the public sphere. 

In his original formulation, developed in his 1962 book, The Structural 
Transformation of the Public Sphere, he identifies two public spheres, a 
political sphere concerned with affairs of state and government and a sphere 
of letters, constituted by the growing readership for novels and concerned 
with developing individual self knowledge and empathy (Habermas, 1989: 
50). He presents these domains as absolutely separate. By the ume he 
returned to the argument in the mid-1990s, however, he had modified his 
position. In a key passage in Between Facts and Norms, he argues that in 
order to ensure that emerging problems are ‘taken up and dealt with by 
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parliamentary complexes” the public sphere must “convincingly and influen- 
tially thematize them and dramatize them” (Habermas, 1996: 359). His earlier 
analysis had presented the contemporary mass media as mechanisms of 
'refeudalization', subordinating the political public sphere to the instru- 
mental rationality of promotion and salesmanship. By introducing the notion 
of dramatization, he opens up the possibility that participatory cultural 
forms might play a central role in democratizing popular politics. 

Once again, he is responding to shifts in the political and intellectual 
environment. He had read Bakhtin's seminal work on Rabelais and the carni- 
valesque, which was finally published in the mid-1960s, and was clearly 
struck by his analysis of popular fiction and vernacular performance as arenas 
for dramatizing the struggle between ‘a stasis imposed from above and a 
desire for change from below, between old and new, official and unofficial’ 
(Clark and Holquist, 1984: 289). At the same time, the rapid rise of social 
movements, particularly the environmental movement, from the mid-1970s 
onwards, had confirmed the contemporary power of visual imagery and 
street theatre in crystallizing and expressing public concerns. For Bakhtin, 
“carnival is not a spectacle seen by people” but a theatre without footlights, a 
collective dramatization in which everyone participates (Bakhtin, 1965: 7). 
As a performance marked by a large measure of improvization, it is necess- 
arily incomplete, ambiguous and continually in process. Rather than belong- 
ing to a separate cultural sphere. it is integral to an expanded political public 
sphere in which the monological accounts offered by centralized nodes of 
power are unpicked and contested by a range of alternative discourses and 
expressive forms. 

This contest is currently played out in its most concentrated forms on a 
daily basis on the Internet, where initiatives designed to reconfigure it as a 
centralized system of distribution and surveillance are countered by hori- 
zontal networks of peer-to-peer exchange and ribald mockery of power. As 
simultaneously both a space of deliberation and a continuous carnival, the 
Net presents a substantial challenge to anyone wishing to explore the inter- 
play between political and cultural public spheres or examine the relations 
between deliberation conducted on- and off-line. Bakhtin and Habermas 
remain essential starting points for anyone wishing to analyse the impli- 
cations of this emerging communicative space for the future of democracy 
and cosmopolitan citizenship. Nielsen makes a valuable theoretical contri- 
bution to this enterprise by considering, more thoroughly than anyone has 
attempted before, possible ways of combining their core ideas, but it is 
McAfee’s eloquent advocacy of deliberative communities based on leaning 
towards others that offers the more forceful stimulus to engaged action. 
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Sasha Roseneil and Shelley Budgeon 
Cultures of Intimacy and Care Beyond “the Family’: Personal Life 
and Social Change in the Early 21st Century 


The authors argue that if sociologists are to understand the current state, and 
likely future, of intimacy and care, we should decentre the ‘family’ and the 
heterosexual couple in our intellectual imaginaries. In the context of processes 
of individualization much that matters to people in terms of intimacy and care 
increasingly takes place beyond the ‘family’, between partners who are not 
living together ‘as family’, and within networks of friends. The first section of 
the article provides a critique of family sociology and the sociology of gender 
for the heteronormative frameworks within which they operate. It proposes 
an extension of the framework within which contemporary transformations in 
the realm of intimacy are to be analysed, and it suggests that there is a need for 
research focusing on the cultures of intimacy and care inhabited by those living 
at the cutting edge of social change. In the second part of the article, the authors 
draw upon their own research on the most ‘individualized’ sector of the popu- 
lation — adults who are not living with a partner. They explore contemporary 
cultures of intimacy and care among this group through a number of case 
studies, and argue that two interrelated processes characterize these cultures: 
centring on friendship, and decentring sexual relationships. 


Keywords: care, family, individualization, intimacy 


Sasha Roseneil et Shelley Budgeon 
Cultures de l'intimité et du soin au dela de ‘la famille’: vie privée 
et changement social au début du XXle siécle 


Si nous, sociologues, nous voulons comprendre l'état actuel, et probablement 
futur, de l'intime et du prendre soin, nous devons dé-centrer la “famille” et le 
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couple hétérosexuel dans nos imaginaires intellectuels. Dans un contexte 
d'individualisation, ce qui importe vraiment aux gens en terme d'intime et du 
prendre soin se passe de plus en plus dans des réseaux d'amis et de parte- 
naires qui ne vivent pas ensemble “en famille”. La première partie de cet article 
est une critique des cadres de référence hétéronormatifs de la sociologie de 
la famille et de la sociologie du genre. Nous proposons une extension du 
cadre à l'intérieur duquel on analyse les transformations contemporaines du 
domaine de l'intime et suggérons que l'on a besoin de recherches centrées sur 
les cultures de l'intime et du prendre soin vécues par ceux qui sont à la pointe 
du changement social. Dans la seconde partie de l'article, nous utilisons notre 
propre recherche sur le segment le plus ‘individualisé’ de la population (les 
adultes qui ne vivent pas avec un partenaire). Nous explorons les cultures 
contemporaines de l'intime et du prendre soin dans ce groupe avec de 
nombreuses études de cas, et montrons que deux processus étroitement liés 
caractérisent ces cultures: le centrage sur l'amitié et le décentrage des relations 
sexuelles. 


Mots-clés: amitié, famille, genre, hétéronormativité, individualisation, 
intime, prendre soin 


Sasha Roseneil y Shelley Budgeon 
Culturas de intimidad y cuida dado ada al y cambio social 
al inicio del i veintiuno 


Silos sociólogos han de entender el estado actual, y posiblemente futuro, de 
la intimidad y el cuidado, tendríamos que descentrar la “familia? y la pareja 
heterosexual en nuestros imaginarios intelectuales. En el contexto de la indi- 
vidualización, mucho de lo que importa a la gente en términos de intimidad 
y cuidado tiene lugar cada vez más en redes de amigos, entre parejas que no 
viven juntas ‘como familia”. La primera sección de este artículo proporciona 
una crítica de la sociología de la familia y de la sociología de género por sus 
estructuras heteronormativas. Proponemos una extensión de la estructura 
dentro de la cual las transformaciones contemporáneas en la esfera de la 
intimidad serían analizadas, y sugerimos la necesidad de investigación que 
enfoque las culturas de la intimidad y cuidado habitadas por aquellos que 
viven en el filo cortante del cambio social. En la segunda parte de este artículo 
recurrimos a nuestra propia investigación sobre el más “individualizado” 
sector de la población — adultos que no están viviendo con una pareja. Explor- 
amos culturas contemporáneas de intimidad y cuidado entre este grupo a 
través de un conjunto de estudios de caso y mantenemos que dos procesos 
interrelacionados caracterizan estas culturas: centrado en amistad y des- 
centrado en relaciones sexuales. 
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Sue Heath 
Peer-Shared Households, Quasi-Communes and Neo-Tribes 


An increasing proportion of single young adults can expect to spend at least 
some of their 20-something years living in peer-shared households, defined 
here as households consisting of unrelated individuals living in self-contained 
houses and apartments. Indeed, many will also find themselves returning to 
such arrangements after living alone or with a partner. This article explores 
the nature of the relationships that exist between young people living in such 
households. First, using Maffesoli's concept of ‘neo-tribalism’, the article 
explores the importance of proximity, shared space (both real and symbolic) 
and ritual to the everyday framing of relationships in peer-shared house- 
holds. Second, the article considers the conditions under which some shared 
households may move beyond neo-tribalism to take on the characteristics of 
*quasi-communes', marked by the institutionalization of friendship within a 
domestic setting. The article draws on empirical research involving 25 shared 
households in the south of England. 


Keywords: Maffesoli, neo-tribalism, peer-shared households, quasi- 
communes, young adults 


Sue Heath 
Foyers partagés avec des pairs, quasi-communautés et 
néo-tribus 


Une proportion croissante de jeunes adultes célibataires d'une vingtaine 
d'années peut s'attendre à vivre au moins quelque temps dans des foyers 
partagés avec des pairs, définis ici comme des foyers composés d'individus 
qui n'ont pas de liens de parenté et qui vivent dans des maisons ou appar- 
tements indépendants. Nombre d'entre eux, bien sür, reviendront à de tels 
arrangements aprés avoir vécu seuls ou en couple. Cet article explore la 
nature des relations qui existent entre les jeunes gens qui vivent dans de tels 
foyers. En utilisant d'abord le concept de 'néo-tribalisme' de Maffesoli, 
l'article examine l'importance de la proximité, de l'espace partagé (à la fois 
réel et symbolique) et du rituel pour le cadrage quotidien des relations dans 
les foyers partagés par des pairs. Ensuite, l'article présente les conditions qui 
font que certains foyers partagés évoluent au delà du néo-tribalisme pour 
adopter les caractéristiques de “quasi-communautés”, marquées par 
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linstitutionnalisation de l'amitié dans un lieu domestique. L'étude est 
fondée sur une recherche empirique concernant 25 foyers partagés dans le 
Sud de l'Angleterre. 


Mots-clés: foyers partagés, jeunes adultes, Maffesoli, néo-tribalisme, quasi- 


communautés 


Sue Heath 
Hogares compartidos por iguales, cuasi-comunas y neo-tribus 


Una creciente proporción de jóvenes adultos solteros puede esperar pasar por 
lo menos algunos de sus veinte y tantos años viviendo en hogares compar- 
tidos por iguales, definidos aquí como hogares que consisten en individuos 
no relacionados que viven en casas independientes y en apartamentos. Efec- 
tivamente, muchos van a encontrarse también retornando a tal tipo de 
arreglos después de haber vivido solos o con una pareja. Este artículo explora 
la naturaleza de las relaciones que existen entre gente joven que vive en tales 
hogares. Primero, usando el concepto de ‘neo-tribalismo’ de Maffesoli, el 
artículo explora la importancia de la proximidad, el espacio compartido 
(ambos real y simbólico) y los rituales cotidianos de la estructuración de las 
relaciones en hogares compartidos por iguales. Segundo, el artículo va a 
considerar las condiciones bajo las cuales algunos hogares compartidos 
pueden ir más allá del neo-tribalismo y tomar las características de “cuasi- 
comunas”, marcadas por la institucionalización de la amistad en el entorno 
doméstico. El artículo recurre a un estudio empírico que envuelve 25 hogares 
compartidos en el sur de Inglaterra. 


Palabras claves: cuasi-comunas, hogares compartidos por iguales, jóvenes 
adultos, Maffesoli, neo-tribalismo 


Judith Stacey 
Cruising to Familyland: Gay Hypergamy and Rainbow Kinship 


Drawing upon ethnographic research conducted among gay men in Los 
Angeles, this article demonstrates that while gay male recreational sex 
disrupts conventional family norms and practices, it also serves as a cultural 
resource for constructing creative "families of choice”. In the unfettered 
pursuit of masculine sexuality, gay men reconfigure eros, domesticity, parent- 
hood and kinship in ways that simultaneously reinforce and challenge 
conventional gender and family practices and values. Those who breach 
sexual norms often cross social divides as well, forging hypergamous intimate 
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attachments that cross racial, generational and social class boundaries more 
frequently than heterosexuals do. 


Keywords: gay men, hypergamy, Los Angeles, masculine sexuality, sexual 


norms 


Judith Stacey 


En route pour le pays de la famille: hypergamie gay et parenté 
arc-en-ci 


A partir des résultats d'une recherche ethnographique conduite aupres 
d'hommes gays de Los Angeles, cet article montre que, bien que les rapports 
sexuels purement physiques des hommes gays dérangent les normes et 
pratiques familiales conventionnelles, ils servent aussi de ressources 
culturelles pour construire de manière créative des ‘familles choisies’. Dans 
une recherche sans entrave de la sexualité masculine, les hommes gays recon- 
figurent l’eros, la domesticité, la parenté et les liens familiaux de manière telle 
qu’ils renforcent et défient simultanément les pratiques et valeurs conven- 
tionnelles du genre et de la famille. Ceux qui transgressent les normes 
sexuelles, transgressent aussi souvent des divisions sociales, forgeant des liens 
intimes hypergames qui traversent les frontières raciales, générationnelles et 
de classes sociales plus fréquemment que les hétérosexuels. 


Mots-clés: hommes gays, hypergamie, Los Angeles, normes sexuelles, 
sexualité masculine 


Judith Stacey 
Crucero hacia Familialandia: hipergamia gay y relaciones 
familiares arcoiris 


Recurriendo a investigación etnográfica conducida entre hombres gay en Los 
Angeles, este artículo demostró que mientras el sexo masculino recreacional 
gay perturba las normas y prácticas de la familia convencional, también sirve 
como un recurso cultural para construir “familias de opción” creativas. En la 
búsqueda de la sexualidad masculina libre de trabas, los hombres gays recon- 
figuran el eros, la domesticidad, la paternidad, y las relaciones familiares, en 
formas que simultáneamente reafirman y desafían prácticas y valores conven- 
cionales de género y familia. Ésos que infringen normas sexuales frecuente- 
mente cruzan también divisorias sociales, forjando relaciones hipérgamas 
íntimas que cruzan fronteras raciales, generacionales y de clase social con 
mayor frecuencia de lo que lo hacen los heterosexuales. 
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Palabras claves: hipergamia, hombres gay, Los Angeles, normas sexuales, 
sexualidad masculina 


Ray Pahl and Liz Spencer 
Personal Communities: Not Simply Families of ‘Fate’ or ‘Choice’ 


Starting from a simple model of personal relationships based on degrees of 
commitment and degrees of choice, the authors explore the relative import- 
ance of repertoires (the range of friendship types in which people engage), 
friendship modes (the way in which people make, retain or lose friends 
throughout the life course) and patterns of suffusion (the extent to which 
friends and family play overlapping or specialized roles), and these concepts 
form the basis of a typology of personal communities. Analysis of ‘suffusion’ 
between ‘friends’ and ‘family’ showed considerable blurring of boundaries. 
The authors challenge assumptions about familial and non-familial ties. 
Empirical findings demonstrate the diversity and significance of contem- 
porary personal communities and rebut the postmodernist thesis that people 
are isolated, individualized and lacking in strong and enduring personal 
relationships. 


Keywords: families, friends, friendship modes, friendship repertoires, 


personal communities 


Ray Pahl et Liz Spencer 
Les communautés personnelles: pas simplement des familles dues 


au ‘destin’ ou au ‘choix 


Partant d'un modele simple des relations personnelles basées sur des degrés 
d’obligations et des degrés de choix, les auteurs examinent l'importance 
relative des amis et de la famille dans les micro mondes sociaux des per- 
sonnes. Ils ont utilisé les données d'un échantillon de 60 participants choisis 
dans ce but, pour créer des concepts analytiques comme les répertoires 
d'amitié (la gamme des types d'amitiés dans lesquelles les personnes s'enga- 
gent), les modes d'amitié (la manière dont les personnes se font, gardent ou 
perdent des amis au cours de la vie) et des modes de 'suffusion' (le degré de 
recoupement ou de spécialisation dans les róles que jouent les amis et la 
famille) et ces concepts forment la base d'une typologie des communautés 
personnelles. L'analyse de la ‘suffusion’ entre les ‘amis’ et la ‘famille’ montre 
un effacement considérable des frontières. Les auteurs remettent en question 
des hypothèses sur les liens familiaux et non familiaux. Des résultats 
empiriques montrent la diversité et la signification des communautés 
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personnelles contemporaines et réfutent la thèse post-moderniste selon 
laquelle les personnes sont isolées, individualisées et manquent de relations 
personnelles fortes et durables. 


Mots-clés: amis, communautés personnelles, familles, modes d'amiué, 
répertoires d'amitié 


Ray Pahl y Liz Spencer 
Comunidades personales: no simplemente familias de ‘destino’ o 


“elegidas” 


Desde un simple modelo inicial de relaciones personales basado en grados de 
compromiso y en grados de opción, los autores exploran la relativa impor- 
tancia de los amigos y de la familia en los mundos micro-sociales de la gente. 
Fueron usados datos de una determinada muestra de 60 participantes para 
generar conceptos analíticos tales como repertorios de amistad (la gama de 
tipos de amistad que la gente entabla), modalidades de amistad (el modo en 
que la gente hace, retiene o pierde amigos en el transcurso de la vida), y 
modelos de difusión (hasta qué grado los amigos y la familia juegan papeles 
superpuestos o especializados), y estos conceptos formaron las bases de una 
tipología de las comunidades personales. El análisis de la “difusión” entre 
“amigos” y familia? mostró considerable desdibujamiento de fronteras. Los 
autores desafían asunciones sobre lazos familiares y no-familiares. Los 
hallazgos empíricos demuestran la diversidad y significancia de las comu- 
nidades personales contemporáneas y rebaten las tesis postmodernas de que 
la gente está aislada, individualizada y sin relaciones personales fuertes y 
duraderas. 


Palabras claves: amigos, comunidades personales, difusión, familias, 
modalidades de amistad, repertorios de amistad 


Irene Levin 
Living Apart Together: A New Family Form 


Traditionally, marriage has been the social institution for couples that have 
been together for a long period. Some decades ago non-marital cohabitation 
began to appear in the western world as a new social institution. “Living apart 
together” — the LAT relationship — is a more recent phenomenon, which 
seems to have the potential of becoming the third stage in the process of the 
social transformation of intimacy. In contrast to couples in 'commuting 
marriages’, who have one main household in common, couples living in LAT 
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relationships have one household each. This article presents data on the 
frequency of LAT relationships in Sweden and Norway, and explores 
the variation which exists within LAT relationships. The article argues that 
the establishment of LAT relationships as a social institution requires the 
prior establishment of cohabitation as a social institution. 


Keywords: family, intimacy, LAT, living apart together, non-marital 
cohabitation, Norway, Sweden 


Irene Levin 
Vivre séparément ensemble: une nouvelle forme familiale 


Traditionnellement le mariage était l'institution sociale des couples qui 
vivaient ensemble pendant une longue période. Il y a quelques décennies, la 
cohabitation non maritale a commencé à apparaitre comme une nouvelle 
institution sociale dans le monde occidental. '"Vivre séparément ensemble’ (le 
couple VSE) est un phénomène plus récent, qui semble pouvoir potentiel- 
lement devenir la troisi&me étape de ce processus de transformation sociale 
de l'intime. Par contraste avec les couples “mariés avec trajets quotidiens”, qui 
ont un foyer principal en commun, les personnes vivant en couples VSE ont 
chacune un foyer. Cet article présente des données sur la fréquence des 
couples VSE en Suède et en Norvège, et explore les variations qui existent 
dans les couples VSE. L'article montre que l'établissement des couples VSE 
comme institution sociale nécessite d'abord l'établissement de la cohabitation 
comme institution sociale. 


Mots-clés: cohabitation non maritale, famille, intime, Norvège, Suède, vivre 
séparément ensemble, VSE 


Irene Levin 
Viviendo apartados juntos: una nueva forma de familia 


Tradicionalmente, el casamiento ha sido la institución social para parejas que 
han estado juntas durante un largo periodo. Hace algunas décadas la cohab- 
itación no marital empezó a aparecer en el mundo occidental como una nueva 
institución social. “Viviendo apartados juntos” — la relación VAJ — es un 
fenómeno más reciente, que parece tener el potencial de tornarse la tercera fase 
en el proceso de la transformación social de la intimidad. Contrastando con 
parejas en “casamientos conmutables”, que tienen una casa principal en común, 
las parejas que viven en relaciones VAJ tiene cada uno una casa. Este artículo 
presenta datos sobre la frecuencia de relaciones VAJ en Suecia y en Noruega, 
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y explora la variación que existe en las relaciones VAJ. El artículo sostiene que 
el establecimiento de las relaciones VAJ como una institución social requiere 
el previo establecimiento de la cohabitación como una institución social. 


Palabras claves: cohabitación no marital, familia, intimidad, Noruega, 
Suecia, VAJ, viviendo apartados juntos 


Bernadette Bawin-Legros 
Intimacy and the New Sentimental Order 


Intimacy is at the heart of affective relations in western societies. This 
intimacy is characterized by a paradoxical tendency. On the one hand people 
hope for fusion (a “pure relationship” in Giddens's terms) and at the same 
time they are driven by individualism and the desire for self-actualization. 
Drawing on data from a Belgian survey conducted in 1998, we can see that 
fidelity and transparency in the love relationship are what is most important 
to people. This aspiration is more important to women than to men, but there 
is no difference according to the level of education. Contemporary love is 
contradictory. Divorces are very numerous and yet at the same time people 
aspire to romantic love, fusion and fidelity. 


Keywords: Belgium, individualism, intimacy, new sentimental order, 
romantic love, self-realization 


Bernadette Bawin-Legros 
l'intimité et le nouvel ordre sentimental 


L'intimité est au coeur des relations affectives dans nos sociétés occidentales. 
Cette intimité réservée à quelques proches se caractérise par un désir de 
fusion romantique avec le partenaire mais en méme temps les individus sont 
mus par un individualisme croissant, l'épanouissement personnel et la réali- 
sation de soi. A partie de données issues d'une enquéte effectuée en Belgique 
en 1998 on peut voir que les individus aspirent au grand amour et à la fidélité 
et qu'ils se placent du côté de la transparence dans leur relation avec l’être 
aimé. Cette affirmation est plus vraie pour les femmes que pour les hommes. 
Le nouvel ordre sentimental est contradictoire et paradoxal. Les divorces 
n'ont jamais été aussi nombreux mais en méme temps il faut étre fusionnel 
fidèle et romantique le temps qu'on s'aime. 


Mots-clés: amour romantique, Belgique, individualisme, intimité, nouvel 
ordre sentimental, réalisation de soi 
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Bernadette Bawin-Legros 
La intimidad y la nueva orden sentimental 


La intimidad está en el corazón de las relaciones afectivas en las sociedades 
occidentales. Esta intimidad está caracterizada por una tendencia paradójica. 
Por un lado la gente espera una fusión (una “relación pura’ en términos de 
Giddens) y al mismo tiempo les motiva el individualismo y el deseo de 
autoactualización. Recurriendo a datos de un estudio belga llevado a cabo en 
1998, podemos ver que la fidelidad y la transparencia en la relación de amor 
son lo más importante para la gente. Esta aspiración es más importante para 
las mujeres que para los hombres, pero no es diferente en cuanto al nivel de 
educación se refiere. El amor contemporáneo es contradictorio. Los divor- 
cios son muy numerosos y aún así al mismo tiempo la gente aspira al amor 


romántico, la fusión y la fidelidad. 


Palabras claves: autorealización, Bélgica, individualismo, intimidad, nueva 
orden sentimental 


ry Holmes 
The Precariousness of od in the New Sentimental Order: A 
Response to Bawin-Legros 


The contention made by Giddens, among others, that intimacy has trans- 
formed due to processes of individualization is appraised in this article. With 
a specific emphasis on the degree of choice now said to be inherent in intimate 
relationships, consideration is given to the gendered nature of negotiating 
choice and how gendered inequality is often reproduced as a result. This is 
illustrated by research on distance relationships. 


Keywords: choice, distance relationships, gender inequality 


ry Holmes 
La précarité des choix dae le nouvel ordre sentimental: une 
réponse à Bawin-Legros 


Cet article analyse la proposition de Giddens, parmi d'autres, selon laquelle 
l'intime s'est transformé à cause du processus d'individualisation. En mettant 
particulièrement l'accent sur le degré de choix qui est soi-disant maintenant 
inhérent aux relations intimes, on montre que le choix négocié varie selon le 
genre et que par conséquent, les inégalités de genre sont souvent reproduites. 
Ceci est illustré par une recherche sur les relations à distance. 


Mots-clés: choix, inégalités de genre, relations à distance 
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Mary Holmes 
La precariedad de la opción en la nueva orden sentimental: una 
respuesta a Bawin-Legros 


En este artículo es evaluada la discusión propuesta por Giddens, entre otros, 
de que la intimidad se ha transformado debido a procesos de individual- 
ización. Con un específico énfasis en el grado de opción que ahora se dice es 
inherente a las relaciones íntimas, se considera la naturaleza de la opción de 
negociar y cómo, por consiguiente, la desigualdad de género es, a menudo, 
reproducida. Esto es ilustrado con investigación sobre relaciones a distancia. 


Palabras claves: desigualdad de género, opción, relaciones a distancia 


Mary Evans 
A Critical Lens on Romantic Love: A Response to Bernadette 
Bawin-Legros 


In this article the argument is made that the increased concern with the nature 
of contemporary love relationships overlooks the extent to which such a 
concern has been a feature of western culture throughout history. Examin- 
ing these narratives of romantic love challenges the assumption that perceived 
changes to attitudes towards love, marriage and intimacy are unique charac- 
teristics limited to the context of the late 20th century. Thus the need to 
recognize both continuity and change in seeking to assess and theorize the 
nature of intimate relationships. 


Keywords: individualism, romantic love 


n. Evans 
Un point de vue critique sur l'amour romantique: réponse à 
Bernadette Bawin-Legros 


Cet article soutient que les préoccupations croissantes envers la nature des 
relations amoureuses contemporaines négligent le fait qu'un tel souci est un 
trait constant de la culture occidentale à travers l'histoire. Examiner les récits 
de l'amour romantique permet de remettre en question l'affirmation selon 
laquelle les changements que l'on pergoit dans l'attitude vis-à-vis de l'amour, 
du mariage et de l'intime sont des caractéristiques uniques spécifiques au 
contexte de la fin du XXe siècle. D’où le besoin de reconnaître à la fois la 
continuité et les changements quand l'on cherche à évaluer et théoriser la 
nature des relations intimes. 


Mots-clés: amour romantique, individualisme 
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Mary Evans 
Un lente crítico en el amor romántico: respuesta a Bernadette 
Bawin-Legros 


En este artículo se argumenta que el creciente interés en la naturaleza de las 
relaciones de amor contemporáneas pasa por alto hasta que punto tal interés 
ha sido una característica de la cultura occidental a lo largo de la historia. El 
examen de estas narrativas de amor romántico desafía la asunción que 
percibía que los cambios en las actitudes hacia el amor, el casamiento y la 
intimidad son características únicas limitadas al contexto del final del siglo 
20. De ahí viene la necesidad de reconocer tanto la continuidad como el 
cambio, buscando evaluar y teorizar la naturaleza de las relaciones íntimas. 


Palabras claves: amor romántico, individualismo 


Barry D. Adam 
Care, Intimacy and Same-Sex oe in the 21st Century 


The article addresses the emergence Hs relationships as a public 
policy issue in contemporary society. Historical “and cross-cultural evidence 
shows how same-sex Felationships have been án'integral part of the kinship 
system, household economies and iconography of many societies, and that 
desire and relationship are produced in diverse way$ at the confluence of 
kinship, gender and life stage expectations circulating in different societies. 
Recent history of the advanced, industrial societies is characterized by sharp 
shifts in the conceptualization of same-sex relationships, from sin, sickness 
and crime to a patchwork of ‘relationship recognition’ forms in just a few 
decades. Relationship recognition and ‘gay marriage’ are just the beginning 
of a process of documenting and affirming relationship innovation among 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgendered people. On the horizon are looming 
new debates over reproductive rights, child-raising, the (over)valorization of 
the couple, and social service provision throughout the life course. 


Keywords: care, intimacy, public policy, same-sex relationships 
Barry D. Adam 
Prendre soin, étre intime et vivre avec un partenaire du méme 


sexe au XXle siécle 


Cet article traite de l'émergence des relations entre partenaires de méme sexe 
comme probléme de politique publique dans la société contemporaine. Des 
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faits historiques et interculturels montrent que les relations entre partenaires 
de même sexe ont été une partie intégrante du système de parenté, de 
l'économie des foyers, et de l'iconographie dans plusieurs sociétés, et que ce 
désir et ces relations sont produits de différentes manières, étant au croise- 
ment des attentes en matière de parenté, de genre, et d'étapes de la vie dans 
différentes sociétés. L'histoire récente des sociétés développées industrielles 
se caractérise par des changements brusques dans la conceptualisation des 
relations entre partenaires de méme sexe, allant du péché, de la maladie et du 
crime à un patchwork de formes de ‘reconnaissance des relations’ en quelques 
dizaines d'années à peine. La reconnaissance des relations et le ‘mariage gay” 
marquent juste le début d'un processus d'innovations dans la manière de 
montrer et d'affirmer les relations parmi les personnes LGBT (lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, transgendered). De nouveaux débats pointent à l'horizon à propos 
des droits reproductifs, de l'éducation des enfants, de la (sur)valorisation du 


couple et des prestations de services sociaux tout au long de la vie. 


Mots-clés: intimité, politique publique, prendre soin, relations avec des 
partenaires du même sexe 


Barry D. Adam 
Cuidado, intimidad y relación entre el mismo sexo en el siglo 21 


Este artículo trata de la emergencia de relaciones entre el mismo sexo como 
una cuestión de política páblica en la sociedad contemporánea. Evidencias 
históricas y transculturales muestran cómo relaciones entre el mismo sexo 
han sido una parte integral del sistema de relaciones familiares, economías 
domésticas, e iconografía en muchas sociedades, y que el deseo y el rela- 
cionamiento son producidos de diversas maneras en la confluencia de rela- 
ciones familiares, género y expectativas de etapas en la vida que circulan en 
diferentes sociedades. La historia reciente de las sociedades industriales 
avanzadas está caracterizada por cambios profundos en la conceptualización 
de los relacionamientos entre el mismo sexo, desde el pecado, la enfermedad 
y el crimen, a un conjunto de formas de “reconocimiento de relaciones” en 
sólo unas pocas décadas. El reconocimiento de relaciones y el “casamiento 
gay’ son sólo el comienzo de un proceso de documentación y afirmación de 
la innovación del relacionamiento entre gente leshian/gay/bisexual/transex- 
xal (LGBT). En el horizonte son inminentes nuevos debates sobre derechos 
reproductivos, educación de los niños, la (sobre)valorización de la pareja, y 
la provisión de servicio social en el curso de la vida. 


Palabras claves: cuidado, intimidad, política pública, relaciones entre el 
mismo sexo 
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LE recently, the topic of women elites and women within elites has been 
largely neglected in the mainstream literature on elites. Members of the 
elite — even in the industrialized democracies — have predominantly been 
men, and the tacit assumption in both classical and modern elite theory has 
been that this is so self-evident as to be unworthy of comment. Mino Vianello 
and Gwen Moore in their previous, extensive writings, and even more so in 
this present issue of Current Sociology, have filled a glaring gap in this litera- 
ture, by problematizing the (ostensibly) self-evident, and placing it on the 
scholarly agenda. : 

Just as members of the elite have long been predominantly men, so have 
elite theorists been predominantly men as well; and this may explain, at least 
in part, why they have evinced little or no interest in the relative exclusion 
of women (that is, half of the population) from positions of power. By 
contrast, feminist theorists, who have been concerned with the relative 
exclusion of women from a place at the top, have been mainly women. Mino 
Vianello is the exception that proves the rule, in both camps. He is one of the 
few male elite theorists on the one hand, and one of the few male feminist 
theorists on the other hand,! who is yet concerned with the issue of women 
and power. 

In their edited volume The Gender of Power (1991), Kathy Davis, 
Monique Leijenaar and Jantine Oldersma made a challenging attempt to 
utilize theories of power for the analysis of gender relations. But overall there 
have been few attempts to weave elite and gender theories together. Vianello’s 
aforementioned dual exceptionalism has placed him in a unique strategic 
position that enables him to do research in both fields, to make a simul- 
taneous contribution to each of them, and to lay the groundwork for fusing 
them together. This, indeed, is what he has accomplished in this monograph 
issue prepared in collaboration with well-known feminist scholar Gwen 
Moore, with the contribution of researchers from 27 countries. 

Mino Vianello and Gwen Moore are also notable in the field because of 
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the wide, comparative scope of their studies. Cynthia Fuchs Epstein and 
Rose Laub Coser, in their edited volume Access to Power: Cross-National 
Studies of Women and Elites (1981), made an impressive beginning in this 
field. Since then, some scholars have turned their attention to women's 
continued exclusion from power in various countries. But not much, and 
certainly not enough, has been done in a comparative perspective. This is not 
by mere chance or oversight. Comparative research entails specific diffi- 
culties, requires a unique perspective, combined with extensive capabilities 
in management and coordination. Thus the authors” comparative outlook in 
this special issue of Current Sociology, and their abilities in coordinating 
research projects conducted around the world, is a welcome contribution to 
the field. 

As an elite theorist, a feminist theorist and a comparativist, Vianello has 
been committed to the study of elites and gender for some 30 years. He has 
already captured the attention of colleagues worldwide through his previous 
publications in the field, including (with Renata Siemieñska) Gender 
Inequality (1990) and the recent Gendering Elites (2000), which he coedited 
with Gwen Moore. The latter book included a wide array of topics and 
reflected a great variety of interests. This present publication is more coher- 
ently organized, and therefore conveys an even more distinctive message. 

This monograph issue of Current Sociology — also coordinated and edited 
by Vianello and Moore — is impressively comprehensive. Based on a single 
piece of research carried out by a distinguished team of researchers, who used 
the same questionnaire and the same research design, it collates data on 
gender differences and similarities in political and business elites in no fewer 
than 27 major industrialized democratic countries. In spite of its wide ‘catch- 
ment area’, and the fact that the articles have been written by different 
members of the team, it is systematically focused on a closely interrelated set 
of central issues. Given the fact that there are women who have now reached 
positions of power, the analysis highlights how they have done so, how they 
fare in those positions, and how they exercise their leadership. 

Worldwide, women at the top are still greatly outnumbered by men: in 
2000 women accounted for only some 14 percent of all members of parlia- 
ment, and occupied only one-tenth of all ministerial positions across the 
world. Nonetheless, things are progressing and, as acknowledged in this 
special issue’s title, considerable numbers of women have achieved a place 
above the ‘glass ceiling’, the invisible barrier that has long been blocking 
women’s advancement. But the results of the multinational study reported 
here show that although the glass ceiling has been cracked, it has not been 
shattered, and considerable barriers remain. Even though elites are no longer 
the exclusive preserve of men, there is still a long way to go before women, 
advancing into elites, achieve parity and equality with their male counter- 
parts. 
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In almost all respects, there are considerable differences among coun- 
tries. Thus, as Brigitte Liebig and Silvia Sansonetti show in their contribution, 
in the last 20 years, several democratic countries have made big strides in 
bringing parity to the routes to the top for women, so that these are no longer 
slower and more tortuous than those of men. Other countries have been 
more sluggish in their progress in this respect. On the whole, however, 
women are still hampered by substantial gender-related disadvantages. 

In the first place, as revealed in Antonella Pinnelli's and Mino Vianello's 
respective contributions, women need greater resources than do men in their 
families of origin, as springboards into the elites. Their parents tend to be 
more highly educated, which means that women require more extensive 
cultural capital than men, to enable them to reach the top. Their parents” 
occupational status is higher: they more frequently hold supervisory posts in 
their work, which means that women need a more privileged family back- 
ground than men, for the same purpose. Ín addition, as Palgi and Moore's 
article also shows, women require more extensive personal mentoring and 
sponsoring in the elites they wish to enter; and it is precisely in this realm 
that they experience greater difficulties than men. 

Second, female elite members face more obstacles than male elite 
members in engaging in normal family life. Once they access their positions, 
they no longer require more extensive family resources than men in order to 
fulfil their roles. But to some extent they have to sacrifice family life in favour 
of these roles. Housework and childcare are not usually shared equally 
between women in elites and their partners, and this is probably one of the 
reasons for the fact that their family life is generally more discontinuous than 
that of their male counterparts. . 

Women at the top are less likely to form marital unions and have 
children. They are less likely to have partners in life or, if they do, they are 
more prone to separate from them. And they more often remain single after 
marriage breakups. It is possible, of course, that they freely select these 
alternative lifestyles. But according to this present study's convincing 
interpretation, it is more likely that higher personal costs are exacted from 
them for their achievements, as compared to the price men in similar 
positions must pay. 

Consequently, as Siemieñska indicates in her article, women (more than 
men) are aware of gender inequalities and cultural impediments in women's 
advancement opportunities. They are also conscious of the fact that they 
must show greater achievements than men, in order to be noticed. Once in 
power, women are more postmaterialist in their orientations, compared to 
men, and they are more apt to favour government intervention, in order to 
bring about a fairer redistribution of resources, while men are more market 
oriented. 

Despite some similarities in men's and women's leadership styles, Litsa 
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to power will itself form pathways to the fruitful development of this import- 
ant field. 


Note 


1 See, for instance, his recent book Un Nowveax Paradigme pour les sciences sociales 
— genre, espace, powvosr (Vianello, 2001). 
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Introduction . 





e topic “elite? may be dealt with either in a few lines, or in many pages. 

There is no half way. In fact, it encompasses issues which are crucial to 

the social sciences, such as the relation between the distribution of wealth, 

prestige and power; the exercise of power and the composition of the group 
that holds it. The list is extensive. 

Here, however, we intend to tackle the problem of elites from a particu- 
lar perspective: that of the relationship between elite and gender — a relation- 
ship that has so far been ignored in the entire body of literature dealing with 
the issue of elites. Today, however, the stereotypical idea that the public arena 
is a man's world is no longer consistent with reality. 

We therefore believe that this timely research will contribute signifi- 
cantly to broadening and deepening our knowledge of elites, as well as 
emphasizing the emerging role of women within them. All this, we hope, 
may prove the catalyst for further scientific and public discourse and debate, 
with the potential to improve policies aimed at expanding women's share of 
power. 

It was, in fact, about four centuries ago that the topic began to attract 
the attention of social scientists. This coincided with the advent of bourgeois 
society and its concomitant substitution of the criterion of ascription with 
that of meritocracy. Otherwise, it was taken for granted that elites were a 
typically, exclusively and unequivocally male phenomenon. 

Whether broadly or narrowly defined, the assumption has always been 
that the elites of this world (the Paretian “superior class’ of government) have 
consisted of men. In other words, whether the elites studied were made up 
of entrepreneurs or trade union leaders, political, religious or intellectual 
dignitaries, it was always assumed that one was dealing with men. 

Why is this so? Simplistic as it may sound, the answer (which can be 
found literally stated in some of the main texts and which we obviously do 
not share) is that men have an innate passion for power, and consequently 
fight to attain and keep it. All organizations, states, parties and trade unions 
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are therefore seen as male oligarchies. One may despair (as is said of many 
socialists after they read Michels) at the apparent impossibility of building a 
democratic, egalitarian society with no minority ruling the majority, but few 
have questioned the fact that oligarchies are male. 

It is not necessary to examine here elites in various societies and epochs 
or the history of the theory of elites which, from its inception with Machia- 
velli to our own times, has been mainly elaborated (not by chance: every 
society expresses thinkers that reflect it) in Italy. Even leaving aside Machia- 
velli's patent masculinism, not Pareto, or Mosca, or Michels, or Sartori, or 
Bobbio (to cite only Italian authors: but the same holds true for Schmitt, 
Lasswell, Mills, Aron, Dahrendorf . . .) paid attention to the fact that a half 
of the population in every society has been excluded from power in the 
public sphere. Of course, several feminist writers, especially starting in the 
mid-1960s, called attention to this fact, but their writing went unnoticed by 
elite theorists. 

In elite studies, the discussion centred on who has power; whether it is 
a “good” or a ‘relation’; whether hidden power counts more than manifest 
power; whether elites are groups of people or rather the appendage of “great 
men’; whether force or manipulation through symbols is more useful to 
preserve power; whether personal gifts or circumstances help more; and so 
on. Át a certain point, the subject of persons who are excluded from power 
entered the discussion: but, strangely (or, rather? naturally enough) no one 
ever raised the issue of why women, all women (with few exceptions), do not 
participate in it. 

The research on this topic, starting with the classic studies by Floyd 
Hunter and Robert Dahl in the 1950s, that introduced the basic distinction 
between monolithic and pluralist elites, investigated many aspects of the 
problem: the prerequisites of elite membership; the connection between 
economic, military, religious, intellectual and political elites; and within the 
latter, the relation between professional politicians and bureaucrats; et cetera. 
Almost no one hitherto dealing with elite theory investigated the issue of the 
presence/absence of women (for an important exception, see Zweigenhaft 
and Domhoff, 1998). 

Another issue was given even less consideration, namely what would be 
the significance and implications involved in women's access to positions of 
power in the public domain? First, how would it affect the mechanisms of 
power? Second, and as a possible consequence, would it signify a different 
course of development for human history, given that from time immemorial 
it has been assumed that the fundamental law governing society is that it is 
ruled by a (male) minority. 

In a sense, despite a flourishing body of research, the theory of elites 
appears terribly static, anchored in fundamentally simplistic hypotheses 
formulated by Mosca, Pareto, Michels, Weber and Ortega y Gasset. 
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Although subsequent literature has explored many interesting aspects 
and social realities, it has produced little in the way of new or stimulating 
material on the subject of gender.! We have already mentioned the debate 
between those who favour a monolithic perspective and those finding elite 
heterogencity. This embraces the relationship between forms of elites and 
forms of government, the independence of political elites with regard to 
economic elites and the relationship between class and elite, namely to what 
extent elites are subject to controls in liberal-democratic regimes, how they 
perpetuate themselves and exercise power, and issues of a similar nature. 

What we have done is to set ourselves the task of identifying those 
women who with unquestionable success have entered the elite in the public 
domain, determining what this means for them and for their lives when 
compared to men in similar positions. 

We are fully aware that we are dealing with a minute corps of women. 
Indeed, from what can be ascertained both from everyday life as well as from 
the literature on this topic, it is no mystery that when women wish to enter 
public life and aspire to a career therein, they face obstacles of all kinds, which 
are primarily related to the prevailing male monopoly in this sector. Not only 
does their numerical paucity place them at a disadvantage, they are also 
presented with the coarse and unscrupulously competitive style of male 
interaction. This lies at the centre of the structural barriers erected against 
them. Men are simply comfortable with this style and so seek to perpetuate 
it. Furthermore, it goes beyond men constituting the majority in a particu- 
lar setting, which is evidenced by the fact that when men are tokens in female- 
dominated organizations, they are not forced to deal with the same kind of 
problems as women are in male-dominated work settings. If belonging to a 
minority were the determining factor in this scenario, then it should be valid 
for both sexes in analogous situations. We are aware of this, as we are of the 
fact that many women who are potential candidates do not step forward, 
since they refuse to enter a difficult situation. With this current study, 
however, our intention is to investigate those very women who rise to this 
challenge. 

The method used, as is outlined in detail in the following article, by 
Sansonetti, is that already proposed by Mosca and used in recent times by 
Domhoff: that is, we identify women and men who hold important positions 
in political and economic life. They are selected exclusively from the very 
exiguous group of top decision-makers in order to determine differences 
between men and women holding similar positions. We are conscious of the 
limits of this positional approach, destined as it is to exclude many hidden 
and informal aspects of power, as well as those of a more formal nature. Yet 
we maintain that it is the only approach which, when employed in an empiri- 
cal study, can be used both productively and with considerable ease. 

There are many questions about women members of the elite, besides 
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the most obvious one, namely who they are and how they live in compari- 
son to their male counterparts. We attempt to answer some of these ques- 
tions, those which we consider important, and especially from the point of 
view of the women concerned. 

With recourse to the paradigms used in well-known empirical research 
on elites, carried out in a spirit that took for granted that members were men, 
we wanted to test the hypothesis that the structural and cultural conditions 
faced by women in attaining power and exercising it are in fact adverse to 
their success. This has resulted in a number of questions specific to women. 
Some of the most important are: 


* What factors actually contribute to 2 woman enjoying a successful 
career? 

* Do these women come from families belonging to the upper classes of 
their societies? Have the women been given support? 

* Have younger women elite had an easier access to the top in compari- 
son with those of the previous generation? 

* Ts it true that men enjoy a faster rate of promotion than women do? 

* Do women need higher qualifications than men in terms of studies, 
training and experience in order to reach the same positions as their male 
counterparts? 

* Are they in the innermost circles of power within the elite or are they 
more likely to serve as buffers and go-betweens? 

* Men take for granted not only their right to belong to the elite, but also 
to enjoy simultaneously a family life. Does the same hold for elite 
women or rather are they forced to make the choice between family and 
career? 

* Do women top managers display the same style of leadership as men? 

* Are their partners supportive or are they more likely to resent their 
commitments and be critical of their lives? 

e Do women in the top decision-making positions believe they have the 


same amount of influence and power that men have? 


These are some of the vital questions we have attempted to answer in our 
study of political and business life, carried out in the 27 most industrialized 
countries of the world. We hope that others may likewise be encouraged to 
further explore other aspects of private and public life. 

We end this introduction on a note of hope. Up to now, history has been 
the history of ‘lions’ and ‘foxes’, maintaining power and using it to the detri- 
ment of the interests of the common people. We believe that an equitable and 
significantly increased participation of women in the decision-making 
Processes may alter the tragic course so far traced by the application of this 
type of logic. As already stated, this research provides an investigative 
channel through which to monitor the early steps of women on their way to 
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occupying top positions in public life. Our long-term hope is that this shift 
in the balance of power, albeit gradual, might bring about the crumbling of 
the wall that the male monopoly in the public sphere has for so long erected 
against them. 

Yet, we are also aware that a third possibility may exist. On the one hand, 
we face women’s inclusion into the mechanisms of power on an equal footing 
with men and, on the other, women’s exclusion from power in public life. A 
third scenario raises concerns of their being used. In fact, women might be 
encouraged to enter public life and pursue a career only to serve as tokens 
and buffers, and, thanks to a certain degree of authority they themselves may 
have acquired, thus establish a model for the next generation of women. 


Note 


1 For recent reviews of the literature, see the two monograph issues on elites which 
appeared in the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, Vols 9(2), 1999 and 11(2), 2001, 
edited respectively by Eva Etzioni-Halevy, and John Higley and Gwen Moore. 
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Description of the Sample and 
Research Design 


T> monograph issue of Cwrrent Sociology describes the findings of a 
single research survey of gender differences and similarities among 
political and business elites in 27 industrial countries (Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, New Zealand, 
Poland, Portugal, Russia, Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, the UK and the USA), all democracies, characterized by industrializa- 
tion and a developed educational system. The study has been restricted to 
these countries mainly because it is reasonable to assume that women’s access 
in general to the top of public life is more probable in democratic, economic 
and culturally developed societies. 


The Research Design 


A probability sample would not fit the aim of the study, which is not about 
political and business elites per se, but about the relationship between gender 
and elites in these areas. Therefore, the sample is purposive and matched. The 
singularity of this strategy is that women in elite positions are the starting 
point. 

Since the number of women among the elites is small, it was decided to 
limit the study to 15 women in the political elite and as many again in the 
business elite in each country. Once every woman had filled in the study 
questionnaire, a man with the same characteristics (holding an equivalent 
position, defined by levels, in the same or a similar organization) was then 
interviewed. Thus, we ended up with about 60 respondents in each country: 
30 in politics and 30 in business. 

Two business organizations were considered similar when their 
economic dimensions (turnover, for firms; deposits, for banks; premiums, for 
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insurance companies) were similar. In the political arena, similarities were 
drawn on the basis of the respondent's membership in a party, the govern- 
ment or legislative bodies. 

Levels of position are defined differently for political or business leaders. 
In the first level for political leaders, we included members of the govern- 
ment, presidents of national legislative assemblies and those in executive 
positions in the main parties in power. The second level included gover- 
nors/presidents of regional/provincial bodies, presidents/leaders of the main 
opposition parties, individuals in executive positions in the main opposition 
parties, presidents of legislative committees and mayors of major cities; the 
third level consisted of elected representatives of the upper or lower national 
legislative assemblies; the fourth and last level incorporated representatives 
in local bodies of major cities and administrative heads of civil service depart- 
ments. For business leaders, levels were defined as follows: in the first level 
managing directors and chief executive officers were included; in the second, 
members of the central board of the company engaged in managerial or finan- 
cial functions; in the third, other senior managers; in the fourth, department 
or branch managers. 

Table 1 shows the distribution by level of our sample. Political respon- 
dents are more concentrated in level three, typically members of the national 
legislative assemblies, while business respondents are distributed among the 
first three levels especially in the second and in the third. 

Identifying women political leaders was easier because of their constant 
exposure to the attention of the mass media, while for women business 
leaders it was necessary to adopt the following method. The 250 most 
important corporations in terms of turnover and the first 10 banks and insur- 
ance companies ranked according to premiums and deposits were selected; 
then, one of them was randomly chosen. We proceeded to check whether 
women actually worked at the top, starting from the first level and shifting 
to the next and the next until a woman in a prominent position was found. 
The sample obtained included most women in power in both the political 
and economic spheres in all the countries included in the study. The male 
respondents are simply counterparts. Therefore, we cannot speak of a male 
sample (while as far as women are concerned, we have practically the entire 
range of the female elite for the countries under study). 

The completion rate for women was computed for 21 countries (data of 
the refusals to fill in the questionnaire were not available for all). It serves to 
confirm that we have gained access to the majority of the elites of each 
country, considering at the same time the distribution by levels of our sample. 
The completion rate, in fact, varies between 65 percent and 95 percent for 
politicians and it is a little bit higher for business leaders. Only for France 
and Japan is it lower than 50 percent either for business leaders or for 
politicians. 
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Table 1 Respondents by Elite Sphere, Level and Gender 


Leadersbip Level of present position Men Women Total 
Political 1 73 81 154 
2 62 61 123 
3 244 236 480 
4 9 19 28 
Total 388 397 785 
Economic 1 111 101 212 
2 131 148 279 
3 138 164 302 
4 33 36 69 
Total 413 449 862 
Total 801 846 1647 


Note: There are 39 for the variable Level of ‘all 
belonging kc the calegary Political leadership, i o ELA open aes 
19 men), Pio inopi Domen: ele eres one verom anciens man). 


one in Greece (woman) were coded one woman in 
Norway was not (ses Sansonetti et al., 2000). 
The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire included more than 100 closed questions divided into seven 
sections. The first two sections regard the current position of the respondents 
and their social capital in terms of networks and access to informal channels 
of communication and information. The third is about the occupational path. 
The fourth part is concerned with the family either of origin or orientation, 
while the fifth analyses respondents” attitudes towards the distribution of 
power in the society in general and in relation to gender. Personal data for 
year and place of birth, nationality and level of education close the question- 
naire. Respondents gave also some information on their organizations, the 
party for politicians and the business organization for business leaders. The 
questionnaire was collectively drafted in English, then translated into each 
country language, and finally translated back into English by a native English 
speaker in an attempt to limit semantic differences between languages. 
Treiman's Social Prestige Score Scale was used to aggregate and compare 
data relating to occupations (see Appendix A). 


Data Collection 


The data were collected between 1993 and 1995. Potential respondents were 
first contacted by phone, and then questionnaires were either sent by post or 
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administered in person. In principle, this difference in collecting data should 
not have had any bearing on the quality of the data, given the high social 
status of the interviewees, which naturally implied both a bigh level of 
education and a familiarity with the printed word. Needless to say, we were 
dealing with subjects accustomed to regular contacts with journalists and the 
like. 


Analysis 


Given the nature of the sample, inference! is used only in order to add 
strength to our conclusions, not to draw generalizations valid for the entirety 
of the elite in the 27 countries in the study. 

As already stated, about 60 questionnaires were collected in each 
country. In order to avoid the influence of country peculiarities on the 
results, a weighting system was adopted consisting of the number of ques- 
tionnaires collected in every country divided by 15. These weights were then 
applied to the variables in the corresponding country. 

For 1995 the World Bank (World Bank, 19972) classifies the countries 
included in our study, on the basis of the income, into different groups. 
Starting from this classification the countries included in this study have been 
grouped as follows. Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, Russia, Slovenia, 
Greece and Portugal have been considered in a group. Then from the 
remaining group of countries that the World Bank considers as high income 
countries? there is another group comprising Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden and the Netherlands based on the results of Inglehart's (1997) cross- 
national study of modernization and postmodernization (see Appendix B). 
This country grouping is used in most of the contributions here, however in 
some cases, it is not the basis of the hypothesis explored. 


Description of the Sample 


Countries 
Appendix C contains a short description of the countries included in the 
study. 


Characteristics of the Political Leaders 

Political leaders make up 48.9 percent of all respondents (824 units, of whom 

408 men and 416 women). The average age is 50 for men and 49 for women. 
With regard to private life, 634 respondents out of the 753 answering the 

question have a partner. The difference between men and women is highly 

significant: 92.2 percent of men vs 76.4 percent of women. The organization 
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of domestic chores? is carried out at a highly significant level more by women 
than by men: on a Likert scale, women are close to point 3 (or half of what 
is required), while men are close to point 2 (or much less than half). In 
addition to their carcer, women political leaders have to take care of the home 
more than their male colleagues. 

The average number of children is 2.24 for men, 1.87 for women: this is 
a highly significant difference. It clearly appears that men, delegating child- 
care to their partners and not having to bear the consequences of pregnancy, 
do not give up having children in favour of their career. 

The analysis of the educational background of the respondents does not 
reveal a significant difference as far as average number of years of education 
completed is concerned (women 16.65, men 16.95). Many respondents have a 
university degree. However, a highly significant difference emerges when we 
consider the kind of studies completed. Results are shown in Table 2. While 
the gender distribution in law is comparable, more men pursue degrees in econ- 
omics/business and science/engineering (although the difference here is 
smaller), while more women than men study humanities. It is noteworthy to 
remark that the percentage of women without a university degree is higher than 
the percentage of men. These data confirm that the selection of people with 
regard to possible roles in public life is already taking place in adolescence. 

As far as office is concerned, just 16.9 percent are members of the govern- 
ment (premiers or members of the cabinet), 13.6 percent are party leaders 
(heads of majority party, heads of opposition party, members of national 
central board of the party, chairs or vice-chairs of party group in parliament 
or senate) and 7.4 percent are presidents or vice-presidents of legislative 
committees. Treiman's index of occupational prestige shows a non-signifi- 
cant difference for males (84.8) and females (84.5), as a result of the sample 
design. 

As to the areas of activities carried out in the course of the last year (three 
answers were possible), the picture is as shown in Table 3. 

The original 29 areas of activity were grouped in 12 categories. The 
association with gender is highly significant: apart from government (10 
units) and foreign affairs (216), where there appears to be no difference 
between men and women, men dominate in the strategic areas of internal 
affairs (63.8 percent), economy (66.3 percent), defence (67.8 percent), consti- 
tutional matters (65.8 percent) and public works (68.4 percent). The areas 
where the presence of women is similar to the one of men, are environmental 
affairs (47.0 percent) and justice (55.7 percent), while in the areas related to 
social issues like equal opportunities (95.4 percent), welfare (65.9 percent), 
labour (59.8 percent) and culture (59.4 percent) their prevalence is strong. 


The Party As far as party affiliation is concerned, 38.0 percent define them- 
selves as leftists, 36.1 percent as moderates and 25.9 percent as rightists. Even 
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Table 2 University Degree by Gender for Political Leaders (in percentages) 








No university degree 13.6 15.9 14.8 

University degree 
Law 21.8 20.2 20.9 
Economics and Business 19.0 9.9 14.5 
Science and Engineering 17.5 14.4 15.9 
Social science 13.6 15.6 14.6 
Humanities 9.8 19.2 14.5 
Other 4.7 4.8 4.8 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

(N) (337) (334) (671) 

There are 153 non-responses. 

Pe" .001 


though the difference is not significant, women present higher percentages 
among leftists (39.3 vs 36.9) and moderates (37.6 vs 34.6), while men are more 
concentrated among rightists (28.5 vs 23.1). Many (91) respondents do not 
belong to any party. 

The vast majority of the respondents live in a country with a coalition 
government, and 54.1 percent out of 678 belong to a party of the government 
coalition. No significant difference emerges between genders. 

As far as the percentage of parliamentary seats held by the party of the 
respondent, the total amounts to 720, of which 23.9 percent belong to parties 
without any or with an almost nil representation. Of 669 interviewees, 26.6 
percent belongs to a party without or an almost nil representation in senate. 
Parties that are strong in one house tend to be strong, to a highly significant 
degree, in the other also. 

The average percentage of women in the political party of either the male 
or female respondents is around 30 percent and generally speaking no signifi- 
cant differences emerge between men and women.* However, when it comes 
to the average percentage of women at the top of the party, the difference 
increases. In the 10 years preceding the study there was a decrease of women 
at the top of political parties in 7.1 percent of the cases (323 units in total), 
while in 23.6 percent of the cases the situation has remained stable. In the 
other cases there has been an improvement. 


Characteristics of the Business Leaders 

There are 862 business leaders in the sample of whom 449 are women and 
413 men. The age difference is highly significant among the respondents: men 
are on average 50, women 46.5. 
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Table 3 Areas of Activity in the Last Year by Gender for Political Leaders 
(multiple answers) (in percentages) 








Areas of actwity in the last year Men Women Total (N) 
Premier 50.0 50.0 100.0 
(10) 
Internal affairs 63.8 36.2 100.0 
(163) 
Economic affairs 66.3 33.7 100.0 
(407) 
Labour 40.2 59.8 100.0 
(87) 
Welfare 34.1 65.9 100.0 
(425) 
Culture 40.6 59.4 100.0 
(187) 
Defence 67.8 322 100.0 
(62) 
Foreign affairs 50.0 50.0 100.0 
(216) 
Justice 443 55.7 100.0 
(97) 
Constitutional affairs 65.8 342 100.0 
(79) 
Environmental affairs 53.0 47.0 100.0 
(100) 
Equal opportunity 4.6 95.4 100.0 
(130) 
Public works 68.4 31.6 100.0 
(79) 
Other 67.1 32.9 100.0 
(76) 
Total % 49.3 50.7 100 
(2118) 


Note. Interviewees who gave three answers number 733, of whom 361 men and 372 
women 
P y = -000 


As to private life, there is a highly significant difference between men 
(95.4 percent) and women (74.6 percent) who report having a partner. Por 
business leaders, just as for politicians, women take care of about a half of 
the organization of domestic chores, while men much less than half. The 
difference is highly significant. Moreover, as far as the number of children is 
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Table 4 University Degree by Gender for Business Leaders (in percentages) 
Men Women Total 








No university degree 14.7 16.7 15.7 

University degree 
Law 7.8 12.2 10.1 
Economics and business 312 30.4 30.9 
Science and engineering 26.7 143 20.2 
Social sciences 7.8 11.4 9.6 
Humanities 6.9 11.6 9.4 
Other 4.9 3.4 4.1 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

(N) (348) (378) (726) 

Nola: There are 136 non-responses. 

P = .000 


concerned, men have an average of 2.3 children, women 1.4: the difference is 
again highly significant. 

No significant difference appears as far as number of years of education 
completed are concerned (16.4 for men and 16.5 for women). But the differ- 
ence is highly significant when we consider the kind of studies (see Table 4): 
there are more women than men without a university degree and men have 
usually graduated i in scientific disciplines and engineering, while women in 
law, social sciences and humanities. No gender differences appear as far as 
economics and business are concerned. 

No significant differences are found in terms of occupational prestige 
(Treiman's index), (men 67.5, women 66.9). 

The difference in distribution by sectors (Table 5) is suggestive. Men 
prevail in strategic sectors: top management and marketing, women in the 
sectors of personnel management, finance, and administration. The number 
of direct subordinates for women is between three and 10, while it is between 
11 and 25 for men. The difference is significant. As to the number of hier- 
archical levels above or below, no significant difference emerges. Yet, the 
majority of those who do not have any level above themselves are men (53.9 
percent). 


The Organization When asked about the nature of the firm, 8.4 percent of 
the 706 respondents (354 men and 352 women) answered that they work in 
family enterprises, 58.5 percent in firms quoted in the stock market, 20.1 
percent in state-owned firms, 4.5 percent in firms with mixed property and 
8.5 percent in cooperatives. There are, obviously, no significant gender differ- 
ences, since respondents were chosen from similar firms. 

The average number of men and women employees in the organizations 
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Table 5 Sectors of the Firm of the Present Job by Gender for Business Leaders 
(in percentages) 











Sector of tbe firm of tbe present job Men Women Total (N) 
Top management 52.8 472 100.0 
(233) 
Personnel 37.4 62.6 100 
(91) 
Organization 34.8 65.2 100.0 
(23) 
Administration 40.3 59.7 100.0 
(67) 
Production 56.0 44.0 100.0 
(25) 
Marketing 56.2 43.8 100.0 
(73) 
Management 393 60.7 100.0 
(28) 
Finance 39.8 60.2 100.0 
(88) 
Accounting 50.0 50.0 100.0 
(14) 
Research and development 50.0 50.0 100.0 
(36) 
Public relations 33.3 66.7 100.0 
(6) 
Foreign relations 444 55.6 100.0 
(18) 
Raw materials 25.0 75.0 100.0 
(8) 
Other 58.5 41.5 100.0 
(53) 
Total % 47.8 522 100.0 
(829) 
Note: There are 33 non-responses. 
Pe" .080 


where the respondents work are similar, irrespective of the respondent's 
gender (in firms of male managers there are on average 5811 men and 2237 
women and in firms of female managers 5361 men and 2141 women). 
There are no gender differences in the average percentage of men and 
women employees with professional training or advanced professional 
training. In the organizations to which our female respondents belong, 37.2 
percent of the women and 44.8 percent of the men are professionals, and in 
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the organizations to which our male respondents belong 34.9 percent of the 
women and 43.4 percent of the men are professionals. 

As far as the organizational structure? is concerned, most of the respon- 
dents belong to functional organizations (men 49.5 percent, women 47.4 
percent), which characterizes firms with stable management. Men appear 
more often in matrix and product organizations, probably because these are 
more rigid, and competitive structures tend to penalize women's careers. On 
the other hand, project organizations, which are more flexible, show a much 
higher percentage of women than men. This holds true also for other types 
of organizations. The difference between women and men is significant. 

The percentage of women managers at the top of the organizations to 
which our respondents belong is significantly higher for women respondents 
(between 6 and 9 percent) than for male respondents (between 3 and 5 percent). 

These are the main features of our study sample. 


Notes 


1 In indicating the probability level, we adopted the following terminology: « .01 = 
highly significant; .05—.01 = significant; .10-.05 = suggestive. 

2 Portugal was classified among high income economies for the first time in 1995 

while all other countries have been in this group for a longer time, for this reason 

Portugal is not in this group. 

In this elite context domestic chores have to be considered as the organization of 

them more than an effective exercise of them. 

Please note, however, that even though not significant, the average percentages of 

positions at the highest levels of the parties are different for women and for men 

respondents. In parties to which our men respondents belong they represent a 

lower proportion (23.4 percent), while in the parties to which our women respon- 

dents belong the proportion 1s higher (26.2 percent). 

5 We defined organizational structures as follows: functional if the organization is 
divided into groups of functions starting from the second level in the organigram 
onwards; product or project, if it is organized according to the product or the 
project (it requires the creation of departments or offices of short or medium life); 
matrix, when it is a mix of functional and product or project organization, with 
two managers in each department, one of them responsible for functional and the 
other for product/project aspects of the global organization. 


w 


+ 


Appendix À 
T wide use of Treiman’s index in this study justifies this 
appendix. 
Through his empirical occupational prestige study, Treiman advocates 
that there exists an occupational prestige hierarchical order valid worldwide, 
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and that prestige is measurable. This is largely based on the belief that all 
societies have to deal with a number of “functional imperatives”, according to 
his structural theory perspective. Functional imperatives determine occu- 
pational roles and the division of labour, i.e. a differentiation and specializa- 
tion of individuals in terms of who controls skills, property and authority, 
resulting in a hierarchical order of occupations and, thus, stratification of 
occupations. Since the functional imperatives remain the same in all societies, 
so must the prestige order of occupations (Treiman, 1977: 5). The same kind 
of occupation might present, however, a slightly different prestige score in 
different countries, because there is no systematic correspondence between 
cultural values and occupational prestige. There are two reasons for these 
differences. First, “power and privilege associated with an occupation vary 
across the societies, and so will the prestige’ (Treiman, 1977: 21); second “in 
addition to power and privilege, other features confer prestige and these are 
not invariant across societies” (Treiman, 1977: 21). 

Treiman's Social Prestige Score Scale offers a standardized occupational 
status scale that could be used to code occupations in any country, to enable 
cross-national comparisons uncontaminated by differences in scale pro- 
cedures (Treiman, 1977: 165). 

Treiman's study involved the collection of data related to power, privi- 
lege and prestige in 85 previous studies conducted in 60 countries from the 
end of the Second World War until 1977. He chose the best available study 
for each country taking into account the sample size and the classifications 
used. Titles of occupations were classified according to their function. If two 
occupations fulfilled the same function in the division of labour, even if they 
implied different tasks, they were classified with the same title. This led to a 
total number of 509 occupations. To group occupations, he followed the ILO 
classification ISCO '69, with few exceptions. We refer the reader to the book 
for the calculation procedures. 

The scale presents a range of 92 points: the highest rating is 90 (which is 
the prestige score of the chief of state), and the lowest is 2 (which is the score 
of 'gatherer', rated exclusively in peasant India, and of the “hunter”). As 
would be expected, the highest status positions are those at the top of 
political, religious and educational hierarchies and, among more common 
occupations, the highest prestige rankings are those of scientists, physicians 
and professors. The only business occupation with a high score refers to 
bankers of large banks, in other cases business-women/men are not regarded 
as highly as professionals are. Considering the scale's general pattern, the 
lowest scores are found for non-specialized workers and illegal or illegiti- 
mate occupations. The mean scale score is 43.3 and the standard deviation is 
16.9. The distribution appears normally distributed. 

The author shows also that this scale is the best compared to all the 
others available. To validate his theory, Treiman proved the high correlation 
between his prestige scale and the original data scales coming from different 
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countries and sources. He first computed the correlations between the 
original data scales of the 55 most reliable countries in the study and his own 
scale. The mean value of correlations was .91 with only seven countries 
presenting a value lower than .87. 

Treiman's scale is more complete than those elaborated in each country, 
because it considers all occupations classified by ISCO *69. 

Having analysed the scale's error distribution (the value of the average 
standard error is 3.05), Treiman concluded that “while the scale as a whole is 
highly reliable, it is wise not to make too much of small differences between 
the scores for specific occupations. A good rule of thumb would be to regard 
differences of less than 6 points as representing chance fluctuations and only 
interpret differences of 6 points or more” (Treiman, 1977: 189). 

Use of this prestige score scale should be made with caution. It is obvious 
that “it is not evident that the sort of work one does is an equally important 
determinant of individual status in all societies. In some societies wealth may 
play the dominant role, and in others ethnicity, and in still others different 
factors, such as family name. The fact is that very little is known about this 
topic, and it is an obvious line for further investigation’ (Ireiman, 1977: 228-9). 


Appendix B 


The grouping of countries adopted in this study is strongly influenced by 
Inglehart’s work. 

Since its first realization in the 1970s, covering only six countries (Ingle- 
hart, 1977), the World Values Survey (1997) has been extended and in the last 
edition it included 43 countries. 

In this study, the variables of the original questionnaire are summarized 
into a set of items. Then, the two most important factors, which explained 
most of all variability, are identified. These two factors are ‘authority’ and 
‘well-being’. All other items are placed along these two-factor axes and the 
interpretation of the results is as follows. The axis of authority is a continuum 
between traditional and legal-rational (or traditional-secular) authority; the 
well-being axis is a continuum between survival and well-being. Items at a 
high well-being level appear out of the rational-secular authority and are 
defined as postmaterialistic values (tolerance, neighbour friendly, freedom in 
sexual behaviour, ecology, fantasy, etc.), and characterize ‘postmodern’ 
societies. When the well-being level is near to the survival level, items are 
defined as materialistic values and they characterize ‘modern societies’. 

Inglehart’s work gives us two insights. The first is how countries are 
placed in the plan defined by these two factors. Countries characterized by 
a developed welfare state like Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway and the 
Netherlands are very close to each other and the author concludes that they 
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constitute today the most postmodern societies of the world, forming a 
group apart, within all protestant societies. In addition, the detailed item 
analysis revealed that expectations of the feminist movement are a reality in 
countries where postmaterialist values prevail. This is why these five coun- 
tries are defined as a separate group in our research. 

The second insight Inglehart's results suggest is the importance of the 
historical context, in which the transition towards postmaterialistic values 
occurs. Inglehart identified two characteristics that all countries, where the 
postmaterialistic values are present, have in common, and these are stability 
in politics and peace. These conditions have been present during the last 50 
years in western democracies, and it is a matter of fact that in these countries 
we have also had economic well-being and creation (as well as expansion) of 
the welfare state, guaranteeing a minimum well-being to all. This is a basic 
premise for the transition to a postmaterialistic society. This transition 
implied a temporal breach as well. There are differences between an older 
generation, whose childhood and adolescence were set in a financially and 
politically difficult period (people born before the Second World War) and 
who still believe in materialistic values, and a younger generation who have 
always lived in an affluent society (people born after the Second World War) 
and are more attracted by postmaterialistic values. 


Appendix C 


Following The Handbook for Produang National Statistical Reports on 
Women and Men (United Nations, 1997a), data concerning these countries 
are presented in this order: population, public life and leadership, education, 
maternity and childcare and finally, work and economy. The average 
marriage rate! is 5.59 and ranges between 4.2 in Slovenia or 4.4 in France and 
Sweden to 9.1 in the US. The divorce rate? average is 2.23 and it varies 
between the highest (4.57) in the US and the lowest value in Italy (0.48), 
preceded by Greece and Slovenia with 0.8. The average overall fertility rate? 
is 1.63. Spain, Italy and Germany present the lowest value (1.2), while Israel 
(2.4) the highest, followed by New Zealand and the US (2.1). 

Few countries in our study (eight) have a federal structure. The govern- 
ment is elected in 10 of them, appointed in seven, and in the others is formed 
according to a hybrid system. Almost all (23) countries have a parliamentary 
regime, while France, the US and Russia have a presidential regime and 
Portugal a mixed form. The parliamentary electoral system is proportional 
in 13 countries, not proportional in nine and hybrid in Finland, Germany, 
Hungary, Ireland and Russia. The highest percentages of women in parlia- 
ment are found in the Nordic countries: 39 percent in Norway and Finland, 
34 percent in Sweden, 33 percent in Denmark and 31 percent in the 
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Netherlands. The electoral system for the senate, where one exists, is gener- 
ally not proportional, except in Australia and Slovenia. Women in the senate 
comprise on average 10.7 percent. The highest values are found in the 
Netherlands (28 percent) and Australia (25 percent), while women are 
completely absent from the Greek senate. Percentages of women in govern- 
ments as ministers reflect percentages of women in parliament. Here again 
the Nordic countries present the highest percentages: 29.2 percent in 
Denmark, 35 percent in Norway, 31.3 percent in the Netherlands, 30 percent 
in Sweden, while Finland with 15 percent presents the lowest value among 
them. Women are entirely absent in the governments of the Czech Republic, 
Russia and Hungary. The percentages of women in the upper echelons of the 
civil service present the highest values in Norway (48.8 percent), the US (26.1 
percent) and Australia (23.3 percent) respectively. 

The percentage of women students enrolled in the third level, excluding 
vocational schools,* varies between 40.2 percent in Switzerland and 59.6 
percent in Slovenia. Japan is the only exception with 31.6 percent. 

In the area of religion, Protestantism reaches a peak in Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland (between 85 and 90 percent), but is equally strong in the US (60 
percent), Switzerland and Germany (around 40 percent). It is present also in 
Australia (21 percent) and the Netherlands (26 percent). In Germany and 
Switzerland other traditional Christian religions (Roman Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy or Anglican Catholicism) also account for another 40 percent. 
These religions are dominant (implying more than 70 percent) in Austria, 
Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, Ireland, Poland, Portugal, Slovenia and Spain, 
and strong in Australia, Canada and the UK (between 50 percent and 60 
percent, prevalently Anglican). Religions somehow inspired by Buddhism, 
of which small percentages are also found in Canada, Australia and the US, 
are dominant in Japan. Judaism is the major religion in Israel, while it reaches 
3 percent only in Switzerland and in the US. Here Muslims account for 3 
percent of the population as they do in Germany and Greece. 

Maternity leave exists in all countries and varies between a minimum of 
eight weeks in Switzerland and 12 weeks in the US and Israel, to a maximum 
of 24 weeks in Hungary. In only three countries is maternity leave unpaid: 
the US, New Zealand and Australia (ILO, 1994). 

The GNP per capita in PPP$*is on average 17,155: the lowest levels are 
reached in Russia (4480), Poland (5400) and Hungary (6410), the highest in 
the US (26,980), Switzerland (25,860) and Japan (22,110). 

The percentage of women unemployed'is 3.2 percent in Japan, followed 
by Switzerland (3.9 percent) and Austria (4.3 percent), with the highest 
percentage found in Italy and Finland (16.7 percent) and (Greece 15.4 
percent). 

Women are predominantly employed in part-time work” in the Nether- 
lands (67.3 percent); the percentage is also high in Switzerland (52.9 percent), 
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whereas Greece (8.4 percent), Portugal (11.6 percent), and Italy (12.7 percent) 
show the lowest percentages. 

Women in management? represent 14.4 percent in Italy, followed by 
Australia (13.7 percent) and the US (12.8 percent), while Japan (0.8 percent), 
Israel (2.2 percent) and Finland (2.4 percent) are the countries which have the 
lowest percentages. The high figure in Italy can be attributed to the unique- 
ness of its industrial system, based on small, family-owned firms, in which 
women are simply the owners or bave responsibility in the firms and carry 
out supervisory functions (Bagnasco, 1972). 

The following analysis of three complex indices computed by the United 
Nations Development Programme, is useful in completing this description 
with additional information. 

The average of the Human Development Index? is 0.917 and the average 
for the Gender-Related Development Index! is 0.888. Both indices are at a 
minimum in Russia (0.769 and 0.757 respectively), the only country where 
the Human Development Index is under the value 0.800, fixed by UN as the 
threshold for high levels. The Human Development Index reaches the 
maximum value in France (0.946) while the Gender-Related Development 
Index has the highest value in Norway (0.935).11 

The Gender Empowerment Measure!? is on average 0.610 (standard 
deviation 0.11). The lowest value is found in Greece (0.438) and the highest 
in Norway (0.790). 


Notes 


1 The marriage rate is the number of recognized marriages performed and registered 
per 1000 mid-year population (UN, 1997b). 

2 The divorce rate is the annual number of final divorce decrees printed audet chil 
law per 1000 mid-year population (UN, 1997b). 

3 The total fertility rate is the average number of children that would be born alive 
to a hypothetical cohort of women if throughout their reproductive years the age- 
specific fertility rates for the specific year remained constant per woman (World 
Bank, 1997). 

4 'The third level refers to the sixth and seventh ISCED Levels (International 

Standard Classificanon of Education adopted in 1976). It includes courses leading 

to a first university degree or equivalent such as BA/BSc., as well as those which 

lead to first professional degrees such as doctorates awarded after completion of 
study in medicine, engineering or law. They also include studies leading to a post- 
graduate degree and are intended to reflect specialization within a given subject 

area (UNESCO, 1997). 

GNP per capita 1n PPP$ is the Gross National Product converted into inter- 

national dollars using purchasing power parity rates. An international dollar has 

the same purchasing power over the Gross National Product as the US dollar in 
the US (World Bank, 1997b). 


Un 
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6 These rates are computed by relating the number of women who are unemployed 
during the reference period to the total of employed and unemployed women at 
the same date (ILO, 1997). 

7 In order to obtain homogeneous data the percentage of women part-time workers 
is considered only for countries that followed the Eurostat definition as the ratio 
between women part-time employees and total women employees (Eurostat, 
1997). 

8 Women in management is the ratio between women classified as legislators, senior 
officials and managers or managerial and administrative workers and women 
employed in the whole year (ILO, 1997). 

9 The Human Development Index (HDI) is a measure of development computed 
by the UNDP (1998). 

10 The Gender-Related Development Index (GDI) is a measure of development 
related to gender computed by the UNDP (1998). 

11 Values for Canada are not considered the highest since the values provided for 
that country by the UNDP are the highest ones in the country group or region. 

12 The Gender Empowerment Measure (GEM) measures the relative empowerment 
of women and men in political and economic spheres of activity (UNDP, 1998). 

13 The Swedish value is not considered as the highest value since the value provided 
for that country by the UNDP is the highest value in the country group or region. 
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in partnership and family behaviour between women and men elites is that 
of the “new home economics”, i.e. that of economic rationality and oppor- 
tunity costs (Becker, 1981): if the woman possesses resources, she becomes, 
due to her own economic security, less dependent on the traditional models 
of behaviour regarding life as a couple and the formation of a family, and the 
opportunity costs associated with domestic tasks and the bringing up of 
children therefore increase. As some studies have shown, women with their 
own resources are less interested in marriage (Smock and Manning, 1997), 
they limit their family obligations either by remaining childless or by limiting 
the number of children they produce (Vianello and Moore, 2000; Knudsen, 
1995), and their divorce rate is higher (Lesthaeghe and Moors, 1994). The 
theory of gender differences is derived from this theory: couples who are 
more equal will demonstrate less traditional traits of partnership and family 
behaviour, as shown by Ekert-Jaffé and Sofer (1995). According to the study 
conducted by those authors, the reduction of gender differences between 
partners (as measured by the wage gap controlling for other variables) 
favours the choice of cohabitation as opposed to the choice of marriage. 
Unlike women, men are not hindered in their careers by having a stable union 
and children, because the possession of greater resources makes it possible 
to afford a family life which is compatible with their own requirements. For 
example, men with resources can afford a wife who doesn't work, while 
social and cultural norms make it less easy for women with resources to have 
an analogous option. Indeed, according to Butz and Ward (1979), the higher 
the income of the man in couples in which the woman does not work, the 
higher the fertility. On the other hand, when the woman's income increases, 
in couples where the woman is employed outside the home, fertility drops. 
The resources available therefore play a different role depending on the 
gender to which they pertain. Lesthaeghe and Moors (1994) find that young 
women endowed with greater human capital are more likely than others to 
cohabit, divorce and limit their fertility, while none of these characteristics 
make any difference in the case of men. Higher-earning men are more likely 
to transform cohabitation into marriage and less likely to separate, while the 
same conditions do not have any influence on the outcome of cohabitation 
in the case of women (Smock and Manning, 1997). This may mean both that 
the decision to marry is based on the resources of the man, because those of 
the woman are regarded as “optional”, and that women with resources are less 
interested in transforming cohabitation into marriage (Pinnelli, 1999). 

A second theoretical line may be defined as structural. Within it can be 
identified two main arguments. The first regards the marriage market 
(McDonald, 1995; Heer and Grossbard-Shechtman, 1981): indeed, 
traditional models of behaviour in the matching of couples predict that the 
men will be older, better educated and in a higher position from a 
professional point of view than their partners. The traditional model in the 
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matching of couples is rendered increasingly difficult by the increase in 


women's level of education (in many countries women are now better 
educated on average than men) and by their increased entry into the world 
of work and into higher positions. For women who are more educated and 
occupy higher levels in the labour market, it may be difficult to find a suitable 
partner on the “marriage market’ if the expectation is to find one in an equal 
or superior condition, and this may explain their lower rate of nuptiality. If 
the matchmaking rules do not change, it might become particularly difficult 
for women at the top to find men with these characteristics, obliged as they 
are to choose from a much more restricted pool than that from which men 
may choose (women choose from the higher part of the social pyramid, 
which is narrower, while men choose from the lower part, which is broader). 
Moreover, while the woman's earning capacity may make her a more attract- 
ive partner, this is in conflict with her reproductive capacity and sometimes 
preferred to it, and it therefore tends to limit fertility. Finally, the woman's 
greater capacity to negotiate with her partner regarding the division of roles 
and the care of any children could make it more difficult for her to find a 
partner prepared for greater domestic and parental commitment. 

The second and equally important argument in the structural theory is 
related to the change over time in the structure of the female population by 
education and occupation, and concerns the fact that the increase in women's 
level of education and their integration at a high level in the world of work 
leads to a delay in the formation of the family and in the birth of children 
which is, so to speak, mechanical (Di Giulio et al, 1999). For women this 
delay may mean renunciation for various reasons, including biological ones. 
The biological age limit for reproduction is much more restrictive for women 
than for men, given that a woman's fertility starts to decrease after the age of 
30 and much more rapidly from 35 onwards, ages which are becoming 
increasingly common for the birth of the first child (Menken and Larsen, 
1986; WHO, 1991). It may not be possible to make up for an initial delay 
later on. In addition to this biological cause, fertility could also diminish as 
an effect of other interests increasingly competing with the desire to have a 
family as career involvement grows over time. Indeed, the results of Di 
Giulio et al. (1999) show that the more attached women are to their careers, 
the more they tend to postpone childbearing. 

A third theoretical line which has emerged is that of the ideational shifts, 
that is the long-term trend towards greater individual autonomy in ethical, 
religious and political domains (Lesthaeghe, 1998). The development of 
movements of emancipation in the area of gender relations is an important 
part of these ideational changes. Lesthaeghe and Moors (1994) have shown, 
in the case of four European countries, that there is an idea-related 
component in the decision to cohabit, divorce and limit one's own fertility, 
and that the resources available play a different role in the case of each gender. 
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Young women endowed with more human capital are more likely to cohabit, 
divorce and limit their own fertility, while this does not make any difference 
for men. We may expect working women to be selected from an idea-related 
point of view, and therefore less likely to take on traditional female roles 
(wife, mother, ‘carer’). 

A fourth theoretical line for the interpretation of gender differences in 
family and reproductive behaviour considers the importance of the insti- 
tutions: the laws regulating the rights of the two genders both in society and 
in the family and the institutional support given to the family for functions 
of care (Pinnelli, 1995; McLanahan et al., 1995). Research has shown that 
constraints vary in force in countries with different institutional frameworks, 
and in particular that the postponement and greater instability of unions or 
renunciation of unions and fertility caused by the extension of women’s 
education are more attenuated or even non-existent in countries with more 
favourable contexts (Blossfeld, 1995; Pinnelli, 1999). The comparison of 
geographical areas with different institutional set-ups satisfies the need to 
examine the influence of different geographical-institutional contexts on the 
family behaviour of women and men (Pinnelli, 1999). 

In conclusion, we may expect that partnering and the formation of a 
family are more problematic for women at the top than for men at the top, 
and that this translates into fewer women in unions, opting more frequently 
for non-traditional types of unions (cohabitation), greater instability of 
unions, more families without children and less children on average for 
women than for men. Women at the top might obviously be at an advantage 
with respect to women working in inferior conditions, as they have more 
economic resources for buying housework and childcare services on the 
market. However, it is not the object of this study to make comparisons 
between women. 

In the following sections of this article we present a descriptive analysis 
of gender differences in the resources available in childhood, in family and 
reproductive behaviour and in the division of roles, then we employ logistic 
models in order to demonstrate the hypotheses advanced on family and 
reproductive behaviour, controlling the effect of confounding variables. 


The Family of Origin 


Gender differences begin in the respondents’ family of origin (see Table 1): 
women are slightly more likely to be the first or second born (79.7 percent 
of cases as opposed to 75.5 percent), and they are slightly less likely to come 
from families with more than two children (39.6 percent of cases as opposed 
to 41.5 percent), though in this case the difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant. They have thus possibly enjoyed a slight advantage compared to the 
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men. This advantage is reinforced by the family's material, social and cultural 
resources. Indeed, our co-authors' articles concerning these subjects show 
that women have benefited from a privileged situation more often than men, 
both economically and from the point of view of their parents' prestige and 
power. Moreover, the mothers of female interviewees have worked outside 
the home slightly more often and in more prestigious employment, thus 
encouraging the socialization of their daughters towards work and a career. 
Finally, the women are more likely to come from more ‘egalitarian’ families 
— which we define as those families in which the parents have more or less 
the same academic qualifications and are both in paid work — and this 
disposes their daughters in turn to form more egalitarian families, compared 
to current models of couple matching. Women at the top thus originate from 
more favourable family contexts than men at the top, both from an economic 
and social point of view and from that of their cultural outlook. In such a 
framework it is comprehensible that parents should have had no qualms 
about investing in their daughters. 


Forming and Dissolving Unions 


To reconstruct the partnering history of all respondents the following ques- 


tions were asked: 


*Have you ever been: 
— married; 


— widowed; 
— a cohabitant?” 
“Are you currently in a stable relationship (marriage, cohabitation) or not?” 


These questions gave rise to six dichotomous variables (the two modalities 
of which therefore indicate whether the respondent has experienced the event 
under consideration — or not) which we used to calculate the frequencies 
subsequently commented upon in the article (see Table 2). 

As was hypothesized, even though the women interviewed had enjoyed 
a situation of privilege compared to the men as regards the resources of their 
family of origin, they do not appear to have had a more advantageous situ- 
ation as regards relations in a couple and the setting up of a family of their 
own. On the contrary, their situation is more difficult. Indeed, the partner- 
ing histories of those interviewed and their partner's characteristics reveal 
important gender differences to women's disadvantage. Only 7.6 percent of 
the men interviewed have never married, compared to 17.7 percent of the 
women. And despite the fact that the percentage of women who have married 
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Table 1 Characteristics of Respondents’ Family of Origin (in percentages) 





Gender 

Characteristics Men Women 

Birth order number 
First-/second-born child 75.5 79.7 
Third-/fourth-born child or more 24.5 20.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 751 798 
sign. (p = .05) 

Number of children in the family 
1/2 children 39.6 41.5 
3/4 children or more 60.4 58.5 
"Total 100.0 100.0 
N 762 807 

sign. (p = 45) 

Mother's education 
Elementary or less 257 18.1 
Junior secondary 23.9 21.6 
Senior secondary 217 224 
Vocational 10.9 15.9 
Higher education 17.9 22.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 728 769 
sign. (p = .00) 

Father's education 
Elementary or less 18.4 10.6 
Junior secondary 19.5 14.5 
Senior secondary 157 15.2 
Vocational 12.6 16.8 
Higher education 33.9 42.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 740 785 
sign. (p =.00) 

Mother's primary work status 
Extra-domestic work 40.7 463 
Unpaid work at home 59.3 53.7 
"Total 100.0 100.0 
N 744 791 


sign. (p = .03) 
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Table 1 continued 
Gender 

Characteristics Men Women 

Mother’s job supervisory functions 
Yes 32.1 41.8 
No 67.9 58.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 274 330 
sign. (p = .01) 

Father's job supervisory functions 
Yes 68.9 76.4 
No 314 23.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 668 707 
sign. (p = .00) 

Family's economic position 
Very comfortable 5.1 8.8 
Comfortable 19.5 20.6 
Intermediate 41.1 42.0 
Poor 22.7 192 
Very poor 11.7 9.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 771 814 
sign. (p = .01) 


differences exe significar yen y value ire DS 


at least once in their lifetime is lower than that of men, the percentage of 
divorced women is, on the other hand, much higher (23.8 percent vs 16 
percent). The same phenomenon can be observed (though the difference is 
smaller) with separated women (10.3 percent vs 7 percent of men), and for 
widows (4.6 percent compared to 2.5 percent of men: this as a result of the 
fact that men are usually older than women in couples and that they have a 
shorter life expectancy). Moreover, women are more likely to opt for more 
non-committal types of unions than men: 30.3 percent of women have had 
at least one cohabitation in the course of their lifetimes, compared to 23.9 
percent of men. That women experience more difficulty in the couple 
relationship is made even clearer by the fact that, at the time of the interview, 
only 75.4 percent were in a stable relationship, compared to 93.9 percent of 
men. 
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Table 2 Parinering History (in percentages) 





Gender 

Characteristics Men Women 

“Have you ever been married?” 
Yes 92.4 82.3 
No 7.6 17.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 779 817 
sign. (p = .00) 

*Have you ever been divorced?' 
Yes 16.0 23.8 
No 84.0 76.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 761 797 
sign. (p = .00) 

“Have you ever been separated?" 
Yes 7.0 10.3 
No 93.0 89.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 76i 790 
sign. (p = .02) 

“Have you ever been widowed?' 
Yes 25 4.6 
No 97.5 95.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 760 790 
sign. (p =.03) 

“Have you ever been a cohabitant? 
Yes 23.9 30.3 
No 76.1 69.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 732 766 
sign. (p =.00) 

“Are you currently in a stable relationship?” 
Yes 93.9 75.4 
No 6.1 24.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 784 826 


sign. (p =.00) 
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Table 2 continued 
Gender 
Characteristics Men Women 
Partnering history 
Never been in a stable union/currently not in 
a union 5.8 243 
Currently in a union, having had various 
unions in the past 17.1 20.0 
Having married only once 77.1 55.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 776 819 
sign. (p = .00) 


Chi-square test significance values for gender differences are reported. Gender 
differences are significant when p value is < .05. 


We synthesized this information on the respondents” unions in a new 
variable with three modalities, providing information both on their current 
situation and on their partnering history. The first modality concerns all 
those not currently in a union: of these, those who have never been in a stable 
union constitute only 4 percent of the total number of respondents, while 
those not currently in a union but previously married or cohabiting make up 
11 percent of the total. Of those currently in a union (i.e. most), we must 
distinguish between two cases: 66.1 percent of the total number of respon- 
dents have only ever married once, are currently living with their spouse and 
have never had stable unions with other partners, whether or not they experi- 
enced a period of cohabitation with their partner prior to marriage (we shall 
sometimes, for the sake of brevity, refer to them as the ‘first marriage” group). 
The others, 18.6 percent, are currently in a union (and are therefore either 
married or cohabiting) but have had various experiences: they may be co- 
habiting for the first time and not have been in any other unions, but they 
may also have remarried or embarked upon a new cohabitation when the 
previous union has been interrupted by a divorce or a separation. If we look 
at the gender differences as regards this new variable, we obtain confirmation 
of women's lower rate of stable relationships; 24.3 percent of women are not 
currently in a stable union or have never been in one, compared to 5.8 percent 
of men, and 20 percent are currently in a union preceded by other relation- 
ships in the past, compared to 17.1 percent of men, while 55.7 percent have 
married only once, currently live with their spouse and have had no other 
“stable” partners in their lives, compared to 77.1 percent of men. 

The gender differences become more marked when we look at the way 
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Table 3 Information about Partner's Education (in percentages) 








Gender 
Characteristics Men Women 
Partner's education 
Elementary or less 1.3 07 
Junior secondary 6.7 2.7 
Senior secondary/vocational 30.0 162 
College 33.7 30.9 
Master 21.0 31.4 
Doctorate 73 18.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 700 592 
sign. (p =.00) 
Gap between the respondent's and their partner's 
education 
Partner more educated 13.2 26.1 
Partners have same education 34.9 48.0 
Respondent more educated 38.4 20.0 
Respondent much more educated 13.6 6.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 691 586 
sign. (p = .00) 


differences aro significa t when pelos isc 05 


in which couples are matched. If we look at the educational qualifications of 
those interviewed and their current partners (see Table 3), 8 percent of men 
and 3.4 percent of women have a partner whose studies culminated in a 
middle-school diploma, 30 percent of men and 16.2 percent of women have 
a partner with a high-school diploma, while 21 percent of men and 31.4 
percent of women have a partner with a master’s degree, and 7.3 percent of 
men and 18.1 percent of women have a partner with a PhD. Women are there- 
fore more likely to have partners with high educational qualifications, 
conforming to the traditional model of couple matching. This is also 
confirmed if we look at the qualification gap between the respondent and 
their partner: nearly half of women (48 percent) have the same qualifications 
as their partner, 26.1 percent have lower qualifications, 20 percent have 
slightly higher qualifications than their partner and 6 percent have higher 
still. Men, on the other hand, are more likely to have less educated partners: 
34.9 percent have the same qualifications as their partner, 38.4 percent have 
the next highest level of qualifications, 13.6 percent have even higher 
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qualifications and only 13.2 percent (about half the corresponding percent- 
age for women) are less qualified than their partner. 

As far as employment is concerned (see Table 4), there are, predictably, 
more men than women with partners performing unpaid work in the home, 
that is to say performing the role of ‘housewife’ (34.3 percent of men vs only 
2 percent of women). Most of the women's partners (61.5 percent of the total) 
are employees (compared to 46.6 percent of the men's partners), 7 percent 
are unemployed (vs 3.9 percent of the men's partners), 13.1 percent own and 
work in their own businesses and 16.4 percent are self-employed (vs 4.7 
percent and 10.5 percent respectively, of the men's partners). Occupational 
prestige is also higher for women's partners than for men's partners. There 
are also differences in working hours and the performance of supervisory 
functions by the partner: 35.5 percent of men's working partners have a part- 
time job, and 49.2 percent perform work involving supervisory functions, 
while only 10.7 percent of women's working partners have a part-time job 
and as many as 76.3 percent perform supervisory functions. This information 
therefore also demonstrates the preference for the traditional couple- 
matching model, and helps to explain the smaller percentage of women in 
couples compared to men, also in-terms of the difficulty of finding a partner 
with the desired characteristics on the marriage market. 

The partners of women at the top have a great deal of respect for their 
companions’ work (84.8 percent of those women interviewed state that their 
partner has a positive or very positive attitude towards their work), to an 
even greater extent than that to which the work of the men interviewed is 
respected by their partners (72.1 percent of those men interviewed state that 
their partner has a positive or very positive attitude towards their work). 


Children 


As suggested by the literature on the subject, and as we hypothesized, women 
at the top have a lower fertility rate than their colleagues (see Table 5): 27.8 
percent of the women interviewed are childless, and 17.2 percent have only 
one child, compared to 8.2 percent and 12.4 percent respectively among their 
male colleagues. Moreover, the women are more likely to have less numerous 
families than the men: 32.1 percent have two children, 13.8 percent have three 
children and 9.2 percent have four or more children, compared to 43.2 
percent, 22.8 percent and 13.4 percent respectively among the men. 

Of the respondents with children, the women's children are older and 
are more likely to have left the parental home (35.6 percent compared to 10.6 
percent in the case of the children of male respondents). This is despite the 
fact that the female respondents are younger than their colleagues, and is a 
result of the differing gender distribution of life course events: men have 
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Table 4 Pariner’s Job and Attitude (in percentages) 








Characteristics Men Women 

Partner's work status 
Employee 46.6 61.5 
Unpaid work in the home 343 2.0 
Unemployed 3.9 7.0 
Owner of the firm 4.7 13.1 
Self-employed 10.5 16.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 717 610 
sign. (p = .00) 

Partner’s job: full/part-time 
Part-time 35.5 10.7 
Full-time 64.5 89.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 437 541 
sign. (p = .00) 

Partner’s job: supervisory functions 
Yes 49.2 763 
No 50.8 23.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 425 520 
sign. (p = .00) 

Partner’s job: level of supervisory functions 
Foreman/woman 14.0 45 
Lower manager 16.4 63 
Middle manager 372 312 
Top manager 32.4 58.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 207 382 
sign. (p = .00) 

Partner’s social class 
Employer, more than 9 dependants 5.2 12.8 
Employer, less than 9 dependants 162 14.6 
Manager 292 50.1 
Dependant without supervisory functions 49.4 22.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 407 485 


sign. (p = .00) 
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Table 4 continued 
Gender 
Characteristics Men Women 
Partner's occupational prestige 
0-54 333 22.9 
55—60 25.6 21.0 
61-70 233 30.8 
71-86 17.8 252 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 433 523 
sign. (p = .00) 
Partner's attitude 
Very positive 33.6 56.9 
Positive 38.5 27.9 
Neutral 21.7 10.5 
Negative 5.5 43 
Very negative 0.7 0.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 723 - 610 
sign. (p = .00) 


differences are significant when p value is < .05. 


children at a later age, they stop having them later and they have more of 
them, so on average they have younger children than their female colleagues. 
So even where the educational and professional career is similar, the family 
history is different, as the woman is subject to greater biological limitations 
than the man. 


Childcare and Housework 


The hypothesis that the conflict between paid work and domestic work also 
exists for women elites is confirmed by the data on childcare and housework 
(Table 5). Children are more of a burden to their mothers than to their 
fathers, and they interfere with their mother's work considerably more than 
with their father's. When they were young and at home after school they 
interfered with the work of the women interviewed “often” in 23 percent of 
cases, “sometimes” in 47.5 percent of cases and “never or hardly ever” in 29.4 
percent of cases. Interference perceived by men was less frequent: 19 percent 
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Table 5 Children, Childcare and Housework (in percentages) 








Gender 

Characteristics Men Women 

Number of children 
1 child 12.4 17.2 
2 children 432 324 
3 children 22.8 13.8 
4 or more children 13.4 92 
Childless 8.2 27.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 777 807 
sign. (p = .00) 

Number of children living with respondent 
1 child 28.1 27.8 
2 children 41.4 27.5 
3 children 13.8 7.0 
4 or more children 6.0 2.1 
0 children living with respondent 10.6 35.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 601 629 
sign. (p = .00) 

Children interfered with respondent's work 
Often 19.0 23.0 
Occasionally 44.5 47.5 
Never 36.4 29.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 667 530 
sign. (p = .03) 

Childcare 
By the respondent 4.7 19.6 
By the respondent's partner 56.6 3.8 
By other family members 4.8 10.6 
In private paid care 10.5 25.4 
In publicly financed care 8.3 13.8 
By a child minder 2.1 8.0 
By more than one help 9.8 133 
Other arrangements 3.1 5.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 703 578 
sign. (p = .00) 


—————————————————MM—— 
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Table 5 continued 


Gender 
Characteristics Men Women 
Extent of the housework done in the household 
(of what there is to do) 
None 23.7 8.8 
Less than half 64.7 40.1 
About balf 7.9 19.9 
More than half 23 20.7 
All or nearly all 1.4 10.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
N 733 793 
sign. (p = .00) 


Note. Chi-square test significance values for gender differences are reported Gender 
differences are significant when p value is < .05. 


of men stated that they often interfered, 44.5 percent sometimes and 36.4 
percent never or hardly ever. 

Childcare also weighs more heavily on the mother than on the father in 
the case of political and business elites. Most of the men interviewed (56.6 
percent) state that their partners looked after children of preschool age, while 
only 3.8 percent of the women can say the same for their companions. But 
19.6 percent of the women state that they looked after the children person- 
ally (compared to 4.7 percent of men), 10.6 percent entrusted them to the 
care of other family members (compared to 4.8 percent of men), 39.2 percent 
left them in public or private nurseries (compared to 18.8 percent of men) 
and 8 percent entrusted them to a child minder (compared to 2.1 percent of 
men). Finally, 18.8 percent of women compared to 12.9 percent of men opted 
for a mixture of those solutions, or for different ones. Despite equality in the 
workplace, then, gender differences in childcare remain strong. 

This is confirmed by the division of housework between the two 
partners. This was measured by asking the question: 


‘How much of the housework do you do in your home?’ 
The possible answers were: 

none; 

less than half (of what there is to do); 

about half; 

more than half; 

all or nearly all. 


The answers to this question confirm women’s greater involvement in 
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domestic life compared to men. Most of the men (88.4 percent of the total) 
do less than half of all the housework that there is to do, or none at all, while 
7.9 percent do about half, and only 3.7 percent do more than half or nearly 
all. On the other hand, 48.9 percent of women do less than half of what there 
is to do, 19.9 percent about half, and 31.2 percent more than half, or all/nearly 
all. 

The gender asymmetry is therefore very strong in the area of housework 
and childcare, even for women at the top, despite the fact that their greater 
resources probably enable them to purchase external help. They too are 
subject to what has been found of working women in general, namely that 
work does not exonerate women from family tasks, and that they are mainly 
responsible for childcare and housework (Nieva, 1985; Fogarty et al., 1971; 
Bloom Stanfield, 1996). The burden of unpaid work continues to have a 
crucial effect on the lives of working women, despite their integration into 
the workforce at higher levels (Connell, 1987). 


Gender as Determinant of Union Formation and Dissolution and 
Childbearing 


The findings hitherto presented seem to confirm the hypotheses suggested in 
theoretical works. If we examine political and business elites, we sce that 
women are more often alone and have more discontinuous partnering 
histories, they are more likely to be childless and they have fewer children 
than men. We return later to the interpretations: at this point it is our aim to 
test the strength of this finding with a multivariate statistical analysis which 
enables us to take account of other variables which might influence the 
behaviour described. 

It is true that both union formation and fertility have undergone 
profound transformation in the period in which the professional and family 
careers of those interviewed have developed. Marital unions are increasingly 
substituted by informal unions, and both the former and, to an even greater 
extent, the latter are more likely to end, with the formation of new unions 
and families. This transformation is rendering the life histories of the popu- 
lation much more varied and less linear than before. The developed countries 
are not homogeneous: the diversification of family forms and their instabil- 
ity are phenomena principally concerning Western and Northern Europe and 
North America; the countries of Southern Europe have only been slightly 
affected by this transformation. The countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
still have traditional, albeit somewhat unstable, family forms (Pinnelli, 2001). 

Fertility, on the other hand, has undergone a complex evolution. In the 
first half of the 1960s, a baby-boom affected most developed countries, 
raising fertility from two to almost three children per woman. The boom was 
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followed by a strong, constant decline in the following decade, the baby-bust, 
which brought developed countries into remarkable convergence i 
the average number of children: below generation-substitution level, i.e. 
fewer than two children per woman. Fertility then stabilized in some coun- 
tries, picked up again in others and fell yet more in others. The lowest levels 
are now to be found in the South, and in the former Communist countries 
of Europe; the highest, in Northwest Europe and North America: a reversal 
of the geography of the 1950s and 1960s. 

The family histories of those interviewed took place in all three of these 
phases. We must therefore take account of the generation to which they 
belong and country of residence, in order to control two variables which have 
bad a strong influence on family and reproductive behaviour. 

We also take account of those resources of the family of origin which 
have already favoured the woman's career and could be a factor capable of 
artenuating the problems preventing them from having a family life 
comparable to that of men, in addition to the discrimination which women 
generally suffer in access to a career. We also take into account the type of 
leadership, working on the hypothesis that the business world offers careers 
less compatible with women's family life than that of politics. 

We already know that women elites have more complicated partnering 
histories than their colleagues, and that they are less likely to share their lives 
with a partner. Our analysis of fertility has to take account of this notable 
difference in life patterns between the two sexes, if we are to distinguish 
consequences of family behaviour that are simply the results of preferences 
and constraints as regards having children. 

We have therefore chosen the following variables (explanatory or 
control) for the family and reproductive behaviour of those interviewed: 


1 Gender (female as category of reference). 
2 Cohort of birth: three classes are considered: 

a Respondents born in/after 1950, who were aged up to 45 in 1995 
(year of reference of interview), who have yet to conclude their 
reproductive histories and have not, in many cases, stabilized their 
own family life; 

b Those born between 1940 and 1949, who were aged between 46 and 
55 at the time of the interview and entered into the reproductive and 
family phase between the second half of the 1960s and the second 
half of the 1970s, the period of the baby-bust, demographically 
speaking, who have ended their reproductive lives (as far as the 
women are concerned); 

c Those born before 1940 and aged over 56 at the time of the inter- 
view, who have more children than the others because they were in 
full reproductive phase at the time of the baby-boom (first half of 
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the 1960s in most of the countries in which the survey took place) 
and took advantage of the favourable economic conjuncture at the 
time of the late 1950s and early 1960s in order to start a stable union: 
these are the categories of reference in order to compare the cohorts 
to the group which probably has more traditional partnership 
behaviour and higher fertility. 


The kind of leadership, that is political elite/business elite (the latter as 


reference category). 


The country of residence, representing the institutional, economic and 


social/cultural context in which respondents live and synthesizing the 
collective resources available to them. The countries have been classified 
into five groups, which differ from the classification indicated in the 


previous article: 


a 


Northwest Europe and North America, where the new models of 
family behaviour are more widespread, women's status is higher and 
women's political participation has increased more than in the other 
countries at national or local level; 

Southern Europe, where women's status and development are more 
backward, fertility has fallen to the point of becoming the lowest in 
the world and the family has remained traditional (stable marriage 
or no union); 

Central and Eastern Europe, where nuptiality and fertility used to 
be and are still relatively precocious, the level of development is 
inferior and women's status is contradictory: high rates of partici- 
pation on the part of women in the workforce and greater gender 
equality in education compared to in other countries, but a lower 
overall level of education and, since the fall of Communism, a 
distinct loss of political power by women. 

Within the first area it is possible to distinguish the Scandinavian 
countries from those of West/Central Europe and from North 
America, in order to highlight the cultural, institutional and 
historical differences existing between the countries (the Scandi- 
navian countries can boast of an institutional framework more 
favourable to the reconciliation of women's work with maternity). 
Ireland has been included among the countries of Southern Europe, 
given the persistence of a strictly traditional family model and, at the 
same time, a strong decline in fertility which has been emerging over 
the last years (a decline which, given the previously high rate of 
fertility, has however failed to reach the low levels of South Europe). 

This classification derives from (1) trends analysis of various 
indicators of partnership and fertility behaviour; and (2) static and 
dynamic factorial analyses connecting demographic indicators to 
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indicators of women's position, postindustrial development and 
institutional arrangements for reconciling work and family (Pinnelli, 
1999, 2001). 
To sum up, we have utilized the following classification: 
Southern Europe and Ireland: Greece, Ireland, Italy, Portugal and Spain; 
Former Communist countries: Poland, Czech Republic, Russia, Slovenia 
and Hungary; 
Western and Central Europe; Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, the 
UK, the Netherlands and Switzerland; 
Non-Ewropean countries: Australia, Canada, Japan, Israel, New Zealand 
and the USA; 
Scandinavian countries: Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
The Scandinavian countries were taken as category of reference so that 
we compare the other groups of countries to the countries which bave 
the most modern situation. 


5 The degree of responsibility entailed in the father's job when the respon- 
dent was 14 years of age, for synthesizing family background and 
resources of the respondent's family of origin (that of the father and not 
the mother, because it is that of the father which at that time determined 
the status of the family). The modalities considered were: 

a Father not employed; 

b Father with job which does not involve supervisory functions; 

c Father team-leader or low-level manager; 

d Father middle- or high-level manager. 

The last category was taken as reference in order to compare the others 
to the best father's position. 

6 The respondents partnering history, added to the models for children. 
The modalities are: 

a Not in a union; 

b Ina union with previous partnerships in the past; 

c In a union which began with a marriage which has never been inter- 
rupted, this latter being the category of reference in order to compare 
the others to the more stable and traditional situation. 

We use as dependent variables: 

1 Having been in a stable union with a partner at some point; 

2 Having had at least one child; 

3 Being in a new union after a separation; 

4 Not being in a union currently or having been in various unions as 
opposed to having been in a single union (i.e. marriage) up to now; 

5 Having had none or one child or having had two children, as opposed 


to having had three or more children. 
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Table 6 Dependent Variables in the Logistic Models 
eS 
Variables % 


es AA 
“Having been in a stable union with a partner at some point’ 


Never been in a stable union 4.0 
Having been in at least one stable union 96.0 
Total 100.0 
N 1595 


Partnering history (‘not being in a union currently or having been 
in various unions as opposed to having been in a single union 


[Le. marriage] up to now”) 
Never been in a stable union/not currently in a union 15.3 
Currently in a union (having had various experiences in the past) 18.6 
Having only married once 66.1 
Total 100.0 
N 1595 

“Being in a new union after a separation” 
Currently not in a union 433 
Currently in a union with previous partnerships in the past 56.7 
Total 100.0 
N 416 

“Having had at least one child’ 
Childless 15.1 
At least 1 child 84.9 
Total 100.0 
N 1525 


Number of children ("having had 0 or 1 child or having had 
2 children, as opposed to having had 3 or more children") 


0—1 child 30.5 
2 children 39.0 
3 or more children 30.6 
Total 100.0 
N 1525 


TT aŘ— 


In order to evaluate the dependence of every dependent variable on the set 
of explanatory variables, we constructed logistic models with dichotomic 
dependent variables (dependent variables 1, 3 and 4) and polytomic depen- 
dent variables (dependent variables 2 and 5) (Table 6). 

The results were presented in the form of odds ratios (henceforth 
referred to as ORs), representing the ratio between the probability that a 
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given result will occur for a category and that of the category taken as 


reference. 


Determinants of Parinering 


The probability of having been in at least one stable union in the course of 
one’s life varies with gender and generation (Table 7). Men are much more 
likely to have been in at least one union than women (over four times as 
likely, OR = 4.40), while generations born more recently are much less likely 
to form part of this category than those born prior to the 1940s (OR = 0.33 
for those generations born in 1950 and after). This means not only that the 
forms of union have diversified over time (marriage and cohabitation), but 
also that there has been a large increase in the probability of not being in any 
stable union during the course of one’s life. The other variables did not enter 
the model. 

If we consider the probability of having been in more than one union, 
Le. a more complex partnering history, instead of just one union (marriage) 
which is still ongoing, gender and generation are once again the only influ- 
ential variables: it is rarer for men to have a complex partnering history than 
for women (OR = 0.64), and the probability of having a complex partnering 
history is significantly higher for the more recent generations born in 1950 
or after (OR = 1.73). If we consider men and women separately, generation 
is no longer significant for men, while it is for women (OR = 2.40). The 
increase in the instability of the elites interviewed is therefore due to the 
behaviour of women and not to that of their male colleagues. Country of 
residence also becomes significant for men: elites in countries outside Europe 
are less likely to have complex partnering histories than those in Scandinavian 
countries (taken as reference category), while the elites in all the other 
countries do not differ significantly from those in Scandinavian countries. 

The probability of not being in a union at the time of tbe interview is 
much lower for men than for women (OR = 0.15) and no other variable is 
significant. In the gender-specific models, only country of residence was 
significant, showing that men in Western/Central European countries are less 
likely to be in a union, but women more so, compared to the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Finally, if a union comes to an end, men are much more likely than 
women to form a new union (OR = 5.12), as are the most recent generations 
(OR = 2.21). While the gender-specific models show that no variable enters 
the model for men, generation and family resources are significant in the case 
of women (the probability of forming a new family is higher for the most 
recent generations, OR = 3.37, and if family resources are scarce, then the 
probability of forming a new union is lower). The initial social background 
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which enabled women elites to overcome barriers in their career also helps 
them to overcome the trauma of separation and enter a new relationship. 

In conclusion, it is confirmed that women elites are less often willing or 
able to have a steady partnership than their male colleagues, that they are 
more likely to have complex partnering histories and that they are less often 
willing or able to enter into a new union after a separation, even when the 
other variables considered are held constant. 


Determinants of Having Children 


. The logistic model confirms the influence of gender and shows that several 
other variables significantly influence the probability of having had at least 
one child: generation, country of residence and type of union (see Table 8). 

The hypothesis of a more favourable situation for men is confirmed in 
this case too. Indeed, they are much more likely than women to have at least 
one child (more than three times, OR = 3.55). 

The ORs regarding respondents' generation of birth clearly illustrate the 
strong fall in fertility over time. The younger respondents, belonging to the 
generation born in/after 1950, are much less likely to have at least one child 
compared to the oldest generation (OR = 0.16), which is also due to the fact 
that their reproductive history is still incomplete; the generation born 
between 1940 and 1949, on the other hand, which has already completed its 
fertility at least as far as the women are concerned, entered its period of 
reproduction during the baby-bust and is about half as likely (OR — 0.44) to 
have at least one child than the oldest generation, born before 1940, which 
spent its period of reproductive life during the baby-boom and therefore had 
a higher rate of fertility. The influence of the country of residence is also 
significant. Compared to the elites of Scandinavian countries, which we have 
taken as a reference category, those of the countries of Western/Central 
Europe and Southern Europe are less likely to have at least one child (OR = 
0.50 and 0.55). The fertility of elites only partially reflects the new geogra- 
phy of the phenomenon. Indeed, low fertility is reflected in Southern Europe, 
but not in the countries of the former Communist area, where it is the most 
recent and unexpected consequence of the dramatic changes caused by the 
collapse of the Communist political system. The latter is too recent to 
appraise its consequences on the reproductive behaviour of respondents, 
whose fertility manifested itself well before these changes. 

The last significant variable in explaining fertility is partnering history. 
For example, the probability of having had at least one child is much lower 
if the respondent is not currently in a union (OR - 0.33) or if there has been 
a complex partnering history (OR = 0.44), compared to thase respondents 
who have been in one union only (marriage) which is still ongoing. This is 
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further confirmation that gender differences in the fertility of elites do not 
depend on the fact that women are more likely to have discontinuous part- 
nering histories than men. 

If we consider males and females separately, the interesting thing is that 
not being in a union or having had a complex partnership history influences 
infertility only for women. As the other explanatory variables are concerned, 
the generation of birth remains significant both for women and men, the type 
of leadership becomes significant only for men (political elites are less likely 
to have at least one child), and the country of birth remains significant only 
for women (female elites in the countries of Western/Central Europe are 
significantly less likely to have a child). 

Two children per woman are needed in order to ensure generational 
replacement. Not having children, or having only one, does not ensure gener- 
ational replacement, while having three means larger generations than the 
current ones in the future. From a demographic point of view, these figures 
are very important for the future of the population. Of course the elites per 
se cannot have a great influence on the future of the population, because they 
are a very limited part of the whole population. But their behaviour is a 
model of reference for many and can have a great influence on the behaviour 
of other people. This is the reason why their fertility preferences and behav- 
iours are so important. 

All the variables which we have considered have an effect on the proba- 
bility of having none or one child as opposed to three children: gender (men are 
much less likely than women to have none or one child as opposed to three 
children, OR - 0.33); generation (the most recent generations are much more 
likely to have none or one child, OR = 6.61 for generations born 1950 
onwards); country of residence (more likelihood of having none or one child 
as opposed to three children in the former Communist countries); type of 
leadership (politicians are less likely to have none or one child than business 
leaders); resources of family of origin (the fewer the resources, the fewer the 
children); and partnering history (those not currently in a union are more likely 
to have none or one child as opposed to three, both as an effect of separation 
and because couples with no children or just one separate more easily). The 
gender-specific models demonstrate two significant changes, but only in the 
model for men: the type of leadership and the resources of the family of origin 
are no longer influential. By contrast, the likelihood of having two children as 
opposed to tbree does not vary with gender, but the effects of the other vari- 
ables are close to those in the previous model. In particular, the more recent 
generations and elites in former Communist countries are more likely to have 
two children as opposed to three, while elites in Southern Europe, politicians 
and those who have been in more than one union are less likely to do so. The 
gender-specific models generate results which are similar to those of the general 
model, but the effect of the type of leadership disappears in the case of men. 
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Conclusions 


Let us return to the questions which we posed at the beginning, in order to 
outline the answers provided by the analysis carried out. 

The first question was: in order to have reached the top, have women 
enjoyed family conditions on average more favourable than those of their 
male colleagues? The answer is: yes. Gender equality between elites is limited 
to the work position which they have. In order to achieve the same career as 
men, women haye made use of more favourable family conditions (greater 
resources in the family of origin), which have made it possible for them to 
overcome the usual discrimination. 

As we have seen, however, the advantage ceases here. Indeed, the answer 
to the next question, ‘Do women elites set up egalitarian families?’, is 
negative. When they set up a family, these privileged women do not do so on 
an egalitarian basis: in the couples formed by women elites, the partner is 
more often superior to the woman as regards education and profession, 
despite the fact that the women too are at a very high level, while in the 
couples formed by men elites, their partner is often of an inferior status. In 
other words, traditional models of couple matching persist. Housework and 
childcare are not shared, but are much more often shouldered by women than 
by their partners. Women elites are unable to avoid the problem of the double 
workload. This is probably one of the reasons why women's family life 
emerges as more discontinuous than that of men. 

Indeed, the answer to the third question, ‘Is it possible for women elites 
to have a family life like that of men?’, is also negative. Women in top 
positions find it more difficult to have a family life than their male colleagues. 
They are more likely than men to have been unwilling/unable to form a 
union or have children, to have remained on their own after a separation or 
to have been in more than one union. This shows that women have, to a 
certain extent, sacrificed their family life in order to pursue a career. If power 
and a top job bring advantages (e.g. economic) which might favour the 
formation of a family and fertility, these are reserved for men, especially for 
those with a partner not working outside the home. 

The results which we have obtained confirm the hypotheses that we 
advanced in the light of the various theoretical positions. The theory of the 
woman's economic independence and of opportunity costs explains the 
greater difficulty experienced by women elites in terms of lack of economic 
interest in having a stable union and greater opportunity costs of having 
children. The theory of gender relations finds confirmation in the different 
role of personal resources in the cases of men and women. While resources 
tend to have a stabilizing effect on the family life of men, encouraging their 
fertility, they render that of women more unstable, leading them to opt 
against or limit fertility. Structural theories are also confirmed by the 
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behaviour of the elites interviewed. The matching of couples takes place in 
the traditional fashion and inevitably condemns more women than men to 
single status, probably leaving the woman unsatisfied with her choices (her 
options are probably more limited) much more often than the man might 
ever be, and thus leading her to separate more often. Moreover, the conflict 
between career and fertility can be resolved more often in favour of the 
former than the latter by women elites, given that their earning capacity and 
attachment to the career itself may be preferred to fertility both by the 
women and by their partners. 

The ideational theory is also confirmed by our findings. We presumed 
that women elites were selected from an ideational point of view, and less 
eager to take on traditional roles. Alternative unions to marriage, separation 
and even living alone, not having children or having just one, are all patterns 
of behaviour which accord with this ideational aspect, and they could there- 
fore be a consequence of women's choice, at least in part. In order not to take 
on traditional roles, women deliberately avoid a situation which would 
inevitably induce them to take them on. The rigidity of role division, even in 
the families of women elites, helps to explain why some women opt not to 
set up a family. 

Finally, we hypothesized that institutional frameworks more favourable 
to reconciling work and maternity and more protective of women and the 
family might attenuate the conflict of roles and create conditions more 
favourable to the formation of unions, even if they are not traditional ones, 
and to fertility. Our findings show that the country of residence has no influ- 
ence on the family behaviour of elites, but that it does influence their fertil- 
ity, and gender-specific models have confirmed that it affects that of women 
in particular, and not that of men. Elites living in the countries of Western and 
Southern Europe are less likely to have at least one child compared to elites 
in Scandinavian countries, and gender-specific models confirm this finding for 
women in the countries of Western Europe. There is an increasing tendency 
in developed countries towards couples splitting into two groups: couples 
remaining childless and those with at least one child. Couples which have the 
first child, tend to go on. Our findings show that this tendency is strongest 
for women elites in the countries of Western/Central Europe, i.e. in those 
where institutional support and/or informal support is the weakest. 
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Introduction 


E-en speaking, the term ‘career’ originates from the Latin word 
carrus, meaning horse-driven vehicle, or chariot, as they were used 
during races in ancient Rome. While the drivers of these chariots primarily 
needed to have enormous physical strength, the modern connotation of the 
term implies a great amount of additional resources — especially careers 
pursued in the elite sectors of working life, which are configured in such a 
way that only a minority of people can ever think of taking part in the race. 
Yet, recruitment and promotion into political and economic leadership are 
still shaped very traditionally, and — contrary to principles of meritocracy and 
equality — strongly based on ascriptive characteristics such as race, Origin, 
status or religion (Barton, 1985). Finally, the concept of “career” is male: to 
the present day, careers within public life are settled on an ideology of gender 
difference and hierarchy that defines professional and public leadership as 
the priority of men (Collinson and Hearn, 1996). 

Accordingly, gender as a factor of recruitment and careers in decision- 
making has been ignored by elite research for a very long time. With the aim 
of contributing to the opening of the field, this article focuses on some very 
basic characteristics of men's and women's career trajectories. It describes the 
time schedules that characterize the careers of male and female representa- 
tives of the political and economic elite and tries to identify the main predic- 
tors of success. Beyond that it analyses time-related patterns of careers within 
the context of different social, political and economic situations. 


Women's Careers in Cross-National Context: Theoretical Frame 
and Methods of Analysis 


International surveys sufficiently illustrate women's low representation 
within middle and senior management and the highest legislative and 
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executive political bodies. Nevertheless, women's career chances within 
business corporations have improved in many western countries within the 
last two decades (Izraeli and Adler, 1994; Powell, 1993; Nerge, 1993). While 
European and North American studies of the 1970s and 1980s documented 
that women were less likely to receive promotion and showed less upward 
mobility than their male colleagues, even when they had the same starting 
conditions (Povall et al., 1982), more recent research has revealed that women 
leaders not only begin their careers at an earlier age, but reach top positions 
earlier than men (Coyle, 1989; Lovelace Duke, 1992; Autenrieth et al., 1993). 
Considerable changes have also occurred within the political sphere of 
western countries. Comparing statistics on women in legislative bodies of 
countries belonging to the European Union at the beginning of the 1980s and 
the 1990s, we find that women's representation improved in most of these 
countries by 10-15 percent and even beyond (Liebig, 1997: 27ff.). 

In other parts of Europe, such as Spain, Portugal and Greece, women 
belonged for most of the last century to a disadvantaged minority. Most of 
Southern Europe only recently recovered from former absolutist traditions 
and dictatorial regimes. Though women's share in high-level employment 
and politics is still marginal within these countries, the social and juridical 
status of women as well as their numbers at universities and within employ- 
ment has improved (Cockburn et al., 1993). 

This is obviously true also for the post-Communist countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe, which experienced revolutionary transformations at the 
end of the 1980s, and beginning of the 1990s. Highly bureaucratic political 
and economic structures, which formerly marked out access and routes to 
power, are now substituted by careers based to differing degrees on models 
of capitalism, socialism and liberal democracy (Eisenstein, 1993). While some 
of these countries, such as Hungary and the Czech Republic, returned to 
their democratic roots and are slowly developing a viable economy, others, 
such as Russia, are still working to establish democratic structures and invest 
in the reform of their economic system. As for women, equal access to 
education and participation within the labour force were guaranteed under 
Communism. Yet, this did not provide them with an equal share in decision- 
making. Ás a growing literature on the social status of women within these 
countries shows, their share in leadership positions even seems to have 
decreased under the conditions of the recently adopted democratic systems 
and new economic structures (Funk and Mueller, 1993; Rueschemeyer, 1994; 
Strykowska, 1995). The political and economic transformations after the fall 
of Communism revealed that — hidden by formal legal equality — traditional 
orientations on the division of labour and gender hierarchies within private 
and public life were kept alive (United Nations, 1993). 

The following analysis sets out to study men's and women's ascent and 
success within business and political life within the frame of the different 
contexts indicated here, and to ascertain the most important factors 
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determining the duration of their careers. “Careers”, therefore, are defined as 
sequences of positions, which individuals pass through during their 
professional or political biography (Herzog, 1982), the process of succes- 
sively holding various offices, duties and functions over a certain period of 
time. The duration of this period informs us about the time-needs for 
accumulating enough power in order to be recruited into the elites. Though 
the analysis of time-structures, of course, allows us only to sketch a very 
rough picture of these pathways to the top, we believe that it helps to reveal 
ina very basic way the totality of circumstances and demands related to them. 
In this sense, the (dis)similarity of time-requirements of men's and women's 
routes to the top is considered as indicating the (in)equality of conditions of 
success within professional and political careers. 

The empirical analysis is based on three country groupings, as indicated 
in the earlier article on the research methodology (see Sansonetti, this issue, 
p. 326). In order to analyse the impact of social changes on careers within 
these country clusters, two age groups were constructed for business and 
political elites separately: business leaders, who were in 1995 — the year of 
data collection — below 48 years old (ie. born before 1947), and political 
leaders below 49 years in 1995 (i.e. born before 1945) are compared to older 
decision-makers.! 


Time-Related Patterns of Careers: Empirical Findings 


As a first step of our analysis, we portray the occupational histories of 
economic elites from the very first position up to the present, not only 
following the accumulation of prestige, but also the velocity of upward 
mobility. Besides the number of job changes, we look at different positions 
in the course of economic and political careers, the age when respondents 
started their respective positions as well as the duration of these jobs and 
offices. Career steps are measured by the occupational prestige of positions 
during professional and political life (see Sansonetti, this issue, p. 333). In 
doing so, we try to ascertain whether women were confronted with higher 
demands concerning their professional prestige in order to reach the same 
positions as their male colleagues, and if they had to invest more time to 
prove their ability to undertake leadership responsibilities. When comparing 
the particular time-structure of careers between two generations and three 
different country groups, we start from the aforementioned assumptions. 


Business Elites 


Looking at the number of full-time jobs (> 12 months)? business leaders had 
since the beginning of their careers, we find the following averages: men = 
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4.1, women = 3.8, total = 4.0. The average for men shows significantly (p < 
.01) higher numbers of job changes. But for both sexes the number of full- 
time jobs (p < .01) increases significantly, the younger the respondents get. 
Table 1.1 illustrates these career steps as they are documented by the social 
prestige of the first job, of the previous post and that of the current position. 
If more than one position was held at the same time, respondents were asked 
to report only on the most important one. 

The prestige scores demonstrate the comparatively high level at which 
today's business elites within all countries had already started their careers 
when in their early twenties, ranging far beyond the international average 
prestige score? As the prestige difference between the first and the previous 
position shows, important upward steps were taken during the first years of 
professional activity, within which the young professionals acquired their 
savoir faire and skills at different levels of societal responsibility. From their 
mid-thirties up to their forties, the respondents experienced a far less rapid 
upward mobility, though their careers at this point had reached the most 
powerful spheres within private or public economy. With regard to the time- 
requirements of getting there, a closer look at the data, however, reveals 
considerable differences between the career trajectories of the older and 
younger generation of business elites. Representatives of elites born before 
1947 reached their present top position at the end of their forties, i.e. signifi- 
cantly (p « .000) later than younger elites, who attained positions of almost 
the same prestige about 10 years earlier in life. This abbreviation of careers 
is confirmed when comparing the duration of jobs. For example, respondents 
of the younger generation remained for significantly (p = .05) less time in 
their first full-time job, as well as in their last position, before reaching the 
top. If we take the increasing number of job changes as a sign of increasing 
demand for know-how and skills acquired as they scaled the professional 
ladder, we certainly can speak not only of an abbreviation, but an accelera- 
tion of careers. 

The women elites in our sample started their careers on almost the same 
prestige levels as men. Beginning at approximately the same age, they reached 
positions of very high social prestige even earlier than the male respondents. 
The impression that these women were privileged is confirmed when we take 
generational differences into account. While within the generation of respon- 
dents born before 1947 women embarked on their professional careers at 
almost the same prestige level and time of life as their male colleagues, they 
were unable to gain power to the same extent as men during the first phase 
of their career. On the other hand, the younger generation of women have 
had to assume job responsibilities requiring higher qualifications than their 
male colleagues of approximately the same age. As is indicated by the higher 
prestige of their very first position, they had to be more highly qualified in 
order to enter the professional arena. Being to some degree disadvantaged in 
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starting their careers, they nevertheless succeeded in continuously gaining 
speed during their way up, reaching top levels at a significantly younger age 
than their male colleagues. 

The trends towards a shortening or, better, an acceleration of careers 
appears within all three country groups of our study as shown in Table 1.2. 
Top business leaders of Eastern and Southern European countries (country 
group 1) comprise the highest positions compared to the rest of the sample. 
Though our data show that these elites stayed significantly longer on each 
step of the career ladder than the respondents of the other two groups, careers 
to the very top turn out here to be the steepest. An explanation for this 
paradox is generational change. The comparison between the career tracks of 
older and younger elites reflects a considerable dynamics within the time- 
structure of careers. Though we do not find strong generational differences 
with regard to the age of elites at the beginning of their career and the prestige 
of their first job, younger respondents of Eastern and Southern Europe 
stayed significantly fewer years in their first position, and reached top 
positions at a significantly earlier age, i.e. six or seven years earlier than older 
interviewees. The shortening of careers characterizes both male and female 
career trajectories, and younger women enjoyed advantageous conditions. As 
the growing similarity of the time-structure of male/female careers indicates, 
they seem to have suffered less from disadvantages than their older female 
colleagues, and reached positions of approximately the same responsibility 
eight years ahead of them. However, these women's managerial jobs do not 
reach the prestige level of men of the same age. 

Within the Western market economies (country cluster 2) also, the gener- 
ational comparison confirms the phenomenon of an abbreviation of careers, 
although to a less dramatic degree. Here, business elites born in 1947 and 
later stayed a much shorter time in their last two jobs before their present 
position at the very top. At the same time, female careers improved, at least 
in terms of the shortening of their career paths. Women of the younger gener- 
ation were able to save a lot of time compared to the careers of their older 
female colleagues, and reached positions of the same or even more power at 
a significantly younger age. However, these female careers also seem to have 
received a surplus of support compared to their male colleagues. At the same 
Or even at a younger age as men of the postwar generation, they were 
recruited into positions of similar if not greater power. Furthermore, while 
within all countries women leaders held positions of less prestige than their 
male colleagues before their actual leadership function, they were in the case 
of this specific country group also younger than men. Put into numbers: the 
younger female elites aged about 34 assumed their current position about six 
or seven years carlier than their older male and female colleagues, and still 
about two years earlier than male top managers of the same age. 

Careers within Nordic countries (group 3) demonstrate great continuity. 
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To begin with, generational differences between the duration of the jobs are 
the smallest over all job positions. The velocity of upward mobility increases 
only moderately here, and the relation between the age of respondents and 
the prestige of their position is more predictable than in the other two groups. 
Indeed, although younger leaders, who started their professional careers 
during the 1970s and 1980s, in this group also reached positions of high 
prestige about six or seven years earlier, they still have not gained the same 
amount of prestige as their older colleagues. This means that here younger 
age in most cases is related to jobs of less social prestige. More than that, we 
cannot find the same dynamics within female career trajectories as in the 
other two country groups, because the time-structure of female and male 
careers already shows great similarity within the older generation of elites. 
In addition, the pattern of the relation between female and male careers 
remains the same over time. Within both generations, women, who are 
slightly older than their male colleagues, bring a touch more prestige into 
their first position, fall back with regard to their responsibilities in mid- 
career, and finally reach, at about the same age, positions comparable to those 
of their male colleagues. 


Political Careers 


Professional success is considered among other things a constitutive factor 
of political careers, even at the lower levels. The “situs”, in other words the 
proximity of the professional activity and position to the political sphere, is 
described as the most important resource determining a successful start in 
political leadership (Herzog, 1982). Consequently, the first subject of our 
analysis is the professional history of political decision-makers, before they 
entered the political elite. Table 2.1 presents prestige scores and correspond- 
ing ages for the first full-time job held by politicians for more than a year, as 
well as for those two employment positions preceding their current political 
office. 

As the data show, political elites have generally had very successful 
professional careers, which they started in their early twenties; by their mid- 
thirties they already achieved positions of considerable social prestige. 
Generational effects are highly significant (p « .000) in both gender categories 
with regard to the positions respondents held before reaching the top. 
Starting their careers at almost the same age, men as well as women of the 
younger generation reached occupational positions of similar prestige 
considerably earlier than their older colleagues. Besides this, the construc- 
tion of two age groups allows us to identify changes within the relation 
between the time-requirements of male and female careers. Female political 
leaders born before 1945 began their professional career on a lower level of 
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prestige than men, while the younger generation of women were as highly 
qualified professionally speaking as their younger and older male colleagues. 
Compared to the careers of economic elites, the professional trajectories of 
political leaders can be described as relatively flat curves on a very high level. 
While their first professional involvement socially i is estimated as even more 
prestigious than those of business leaders, it resulted in positions located 
slightly below them with regard to their prestige. The data therefore suggest 
a dual career pattern for political elites: professional and political success 
overlap. However, this finding does not allow us to draw conclusions either 
on the synchronicity of careers within economic and political fields or on the 
causal relation between them. 

The need for occupational resources is just one distinctive trait of 
political careers. Political upward mobility, of course, is strongly based on 
the accumulation of political experience and party membership. Politicians 
on the whole had about 14 years of political experience in general and up to 
13 years of party membership before getting into positions of the highest 
social prestige in their mid-forties. Important to note are remarkable differ- 
ences (p = .000) between the political careers of respondents born before 1946 
and those born later. While the older generation of elites started their political 
engagement in their mid-thirties and got into the most powerful positions at 
the age of 50, respondents born in 1946 and later started to become politi- 
cally involved in their late twenties in order to reach positions of power by 
the age of 40. This means that the time-expenditure for political careers to 
the top has shortened from around 15 years to about 10-11 years, signifying 
that approximately four or five years of political life separate these two 
generations of elites. While the shortening of political careers is for the most 
part not a gender-related phenomenon, men of the older generation had to 
invest more time in their political career. Irrespective of the generation they 
belong to, female politicians made their way up into the elites after slightly 
fewer years in political life and political parties, and on the whole reached 
top positions at about the same age as their male colleagues. 

The generally short time-span before the interviewees joined a party 
once they were politically active shows that political careers are controlled 
by recruitment into crucial functions at different levels of political insti- 
tutions and that lateral access into high party offices is rather rare. On 
different levels of party politics at local, intermediate, regional and national 
level, political leaders have to fulfil several tasks in legislative bodies and 
governmental positions before getting into the elite. As the analysis of the 
average number of years within these different offices demonstrates, political 
careers are built on a lengthy process of accumulating power within the party, 
starting with comparatively long duration at local levels (5.8 years), later 
speeding up, holding office at intermediate level (4.6 years) and national 
political level (4.7 years). Moreover, the elites spend about three to four years 
in city or county councils, as well as in parliaments at regional or national 
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level. The average number of years in elected or appointed governmental 
positions is rather small (one to two years), and already signifies the first step 
into elite circles. Comparing older and younger political elites, a systematic 
generational effect cannot be observed however, which suggests that the 
demands concerning know-how and expertise in political offices and func- 
tions (which have been operationalized in numbers of years here) remain as 
high as ever, while the time-span within which top positions in political 
decision-making bodies are reached has been extremely abbreviated — so that 
we can speak of an acceleration in this arena also. In particular, female candi- 
dates for political elite positions bring with them as much knowledge as their 
male colleagues in top positions, but they have acquired it in fewer years. 

Turning our attention to cross-national differences shown in Table 22, 
career tracks in the first group of countries show the greatest discontinuity. 

Within these countries we find a generation of old political reformers, 
who started their careers at around 40 years of age in the mid-1980s, along- 
side a totally new political elite who entered the political scene by about the 
age of 30. This generational gap can also be found with regard to the duration 
of political activity. As this reveals, the younger generation of decision- 
makers within this country group reached the most elite positions with about 
six (men) or four (women) fewer years of political experience, and about 14 
(men) or 10 (women) years earlier. Neither the younger nor the older political 
leaders of this country group, however, have a long party history: most of 
them got into power after the end of the Communist period with about five 
years of party membership. But the political transition obviously caused 
negative changes for women's careers: if we look at the age of these male 
leaders at the beginning of their party membership and the age when they 
started their present top position, the data show no differences of time-needs 
between the two generations. Instead, younger women spent three years 
more within the party than their male counterparts of the same age, while 
the older female political elites in the past had to invest about two years less 
time than men. 

Contrary to the transitions reflected by the time-structure of careers in 
the countries of group 1, the data reveal considerable continuity of political 
careers in the countries of group 2. Nevertheless, here also the generational 
comparison shows a strong acceleration of careers. The older decision- 
makers started their political activity and party membership in their early 
thirties, while younger elites became active at the age of about 26 (men) or 
28 (women). The comparatively long political experience characterizing the 
careers of older political leaders has been replaced by a shorter one, whereby 
instead of approximately 15-16 (women) or 17-18 (men) years of party 
membership, 12 or 13 years of political commitment suffice in order to be 
recruited into the most powerful positions. As already indicated here, the 
increased velocity of careers goes hand in hand with changes concerning the 
time-span of women's rise to positions of power. While female politicians 
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born before 1946 had to invest about 30 months more in their careers than 
men of the same age and position, the younger generation of women needed 
one year less than men of the same generation. 

As in the economic field, the data of respondents from the countries of 
the third group reveal comparatively greater stability with regard to the time- 
structure of political careers. Younger and older leaders from the Scandina- 
vian countries and the Netherlands got politically involved at a 
comparatively younger age, i.e. at about the age of 28 (men) or 30 (women), 
but at the same time recruitment into top leadership positions seems to 
demand very long political experience. And though male and female poli- 
ticians born after 1946 entered the party at a very young age (about 23 years), 
political experience still appears of greater importance than it does within the 
other countries in the study. However, the time-requirement for female 
careers has been reduced from about 20 to about 14 years between the two 
generations of women. As an effect, the younger generation of Nordic female 
political decision-makers not only had to invest considerably less time in 
their careers compared to men of the same age, but constitute the group of 
youngest leaders (36.8) within the whole sample. 

Comparing data on business and political leaders, political careers on the 
whole start about age 32, i.e. nine to 10 years later in life than career paths 
leading to top management positions. Within these years, political leaders 
might invest in their professional careers, but also in their private life, as is 

by the different numbers of children had by managerial and 
political elites (see Di Stefano and Pinnelli, this issue, pp. 339-69). On the 
other hand, the time required for professional ascent into political decision- 
making bodies is evidently less than that for a top business position. This is 
especially true for the older generation of business elites, whose carcer trajec- 
tory lasted on average about 23-5 years, that is 8-10 years longer than a 
political career, if we start counting time from the beginning of party 
membership. The strong abbreviation of business careers results in this 
difference of time investments, decreasing to about five years in the younger 
generation of elites, with business careers lasting about 15 years, political 
careers about 10-11 years. However, in the light of the dual structure of 
political careers, these differences are less significant. On the contrary, if we 
consider the beginning of the professional career as the actual basis for 
political success in later life, the time-investments for political careers even 
surpass the years needed for upward mobility in the business sector. 


Gender Hierarchies within Elites 


A career is a series of steps to be covered within a period of time. Within an 
organization vertical mobility may be governed in two ways. First, on the 
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basis of formal qualifications, level of remuneration, professional position, 
hierarchical level and social prestige. Second, from the point of view of 
professional content (Consoli, 1995; Salvemini, 1992), defined by the charac- 
teristics of the tasks. Among these features, we are interested in examining 
where power is really exercised. Power is the ability to generate the neces- 
sary activities to mobilize resources, obtaining and utilizing what is indis- 
pensable to reach targets (Kanter, 1977), by absolving the functions of 
planning, organizing and controlling (Mander and Quaglino, 1997). Power 
is supposed to be rationally distributed on the basis of hierarchical order, 
although this is not always the case. In addition, hierarchical organizations 
do not operate in the supposed rational way (Merton, 1957, cited in 
Maddock, 1999), and this lack of rationality is evident in the gender discrimi- 
nation existing in career paths. 

From the results based on occupational prestige, it seems that there are 
no gender differences in the positions held during the career. Social prestige 
is but a formal attribute, which does not take into consideration tasks that 
truly characterize a position. Therefore, it is interesting to consider the differ- 
ence between the results obtained on the basis of the Social Prestige Score 
Scale and another scale based on the supervisory tasks actually exercised by 
the interviewees.$ From the gender point of view, a comparison between the 
results of these different measures allows us to discuss the difference between 
formal positions and power as it is really exercised." Figures 1 and 2 show 
averages for women and men in terms of Treiman's Social Prestige Score Scale 
and level of supervisory functions, in total and by group of countries, for 
business leaders and political leaders respectively. First of all, results for the 
occupations' prestige scores are shown, then by comparison the supervisory 
tasks. In the case of political leaders, the positions considered are indiffer- 
ently referred to as political or civil life. 

The picture is similar for both political and business elites. Women have 
climbed the career ladder in terms of occupational prestige without remark- 
able differences from their male counterparts? However, looking at the 
degree of supervisory power our data reveal that men always hold more 
superior positions than their female colleagues. 

For both business and political elites differences are always significant as 
far as the supervisory tasks are concerned. Therefore, we may conclude that, 
while from a formal point of view gender equality seems almost a reality, it 
is far from being put into practice. 

For the business sample, in the case of the countries of the third group, 
the difference in terms of social prestige between the first and the penulti- 
mate position favours women, while in the final position men make up for 
the apparent disadvantage. However, the difference in the supervisory power 
exercised favours men in the first and penultimate position and becomes 
weaker in the last position. In the case of country groups 1 and 2, the 
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difference in terms of supervisory power always strongly favours men, while, 
once again, the difference in terms of positions seems very small. In all three 
groups of countries, although there is a tendency towards gender equality as 
far as social prestige is concerned a disadvantage emerges for women (except 
for the social democracies where women appear advantaged in the first and 
penultimate positions). 

The generational comparison of business leaders (graphs not shown 
here) illustrates that younger female elites show (slightly) higher prestige 
scores, but they exercise supervisory tasks at a significantly lower level as far 
as penultimate and final positions are concerned. Women of the older gener- 
ation present the same result for supervisory tasks, while for the prestige of 
occupations men of the same age are at a slight advantage. We may conclude 
that from one generation to another the social prestige score reveals a 
tendency towards formal gender equality. Even if women on average have 
made up for an already slight disadvantage, men are always privileged in the 
area of supervisory power. 

For political elites the difference in supervisory tasks always favours men 
in all three groups of countries. In countries of group 1 the social prestige of 
women surmounts that of men slightly only with regard to the last position. 
In these countries, the last position was reached on average at the beginning 
of the 1990s, when the change to a market economy was underway. The tran- 
sition suddenly revealed the existence of real differences, hidden behind just 
a formally introduced gender equality. In the case of the countries of group 
2, the only significant difference concerns the first position for which men 
are at a slight advantage in terms of social prestige. At the outset, it was diffi- 
cult for women in such countries but, further down the track, differences 
diminished, thanks to the improvement obtained in the political participation 
of women since the women's movement of the 1970s. In the case of the coun- 
tries of group 3, only the difference for the last position is not significant. 
This result may be explained by the fact that the last position was gained 
usually at the end of the 1970s, that means at the end of a decade in which 
women had entered public life in great numbers. On the foil of the remark- 
able advantage of men in terms of social prestige, the data suggest that also 
in these countries the reduction of the actual gender difference corresponds 
to a loss from the formal point of view. 

Looking at the two generations of political elites, we found that younger 
women always present a slightly higher level of social prestige than men, 
while for older women the opposite result emerges. As far as supervisory 
tasks are concerned, older women exercise a significant lower level of super- 
visory power than their male counterparts, while the young generation of 
political women obviously has gained. 

As far as the total sample of business leaders is concerned women 
exercise fewer supervisory tasks during their careers than men. This is true 
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for the last two positions for all groups of countries though statistically no 
difference between the social prestige of male and female elites emerges. 
Results for politicians are different in terms of supervisory power exercised 
while, as far as prestige is concerned, differences are not significant. In the 
countries of group 1, a difference appears only for the last position, which 
refers to a period of great social and economic change. In the countries of 
group 2, no difference appears for the last two positions, a clear indication 
that policies aimed at improving women's participation in political life had 
some success. In the social democracies the difference is not significant for 
the last position, while a high difference in terms of prestige is present. This 
again reveals a trade-off for women between formal and actual rewards. 

Our data therefore confirm that power is still a male monopoly. And even 
for the social democracies Wright's (1997: 341) statement is still true: ^while, in 
many respects the Scandinavian countries are among the most egalitarian in the 
world both in terms of class and gender relations, with respect to the distri- 
bution of authority in the work-place they are clearly less egalitarian than the 
four English speaking countries”. Generation-wise we can conclude that for 
both political and business elites a change of direction occurred as far as the 
difference of social prestige between women and men is concerned. For poli- 
ticians the change in terms of real power exercised, measured by supervisory 
tasks, took place from the old generation to the younger one. 


The Entanglement of Economic and Political Careers 


One main reason for the interdependence of careers within political 
and economic spheres is that they constitute overlapping social and 
communicative communities. While political success is founded on adequate 
lobbying from business associations and other economic interest groups, 
political engagement is considered as a favourable premise for business 
careers and leadership, since parties and other political organizations provide 
their members with specific resources such as crucial information, social 
protection and contacts to key agents within society. 

Asked if they have ever been active in party politics, 22 percent of the 
economic elites of our study, that is a quarter of the male respondents, and a 
fifth (19.3 percent) of their female counterparts answered positively. Notably, 
business men's careers on the whole are significantly (p = .05) more strongly 
based on integration within the social networks of politics, while the propor- 
tion among women business leaders (who have been elected into political 
offices on local, regional or national levels, or hold an appointed political 
office) is not less than that of men. The percentages demonstrate a high 
involvement in political decision-making by members of economic elites. 
Nevertheless, the decreasing integration of younger business leaders into 
political circles might be interpreted as a sign of the diminishing importance 
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of political activities for business careers. Yet, in fact, these developments 
turn out to be strongly influenced by gender, while the number of men active 
in politics and holding political offices remains rather constant for older and 
younger generations of leaders, women born in 1947 and after are signifi- 
cantly (p = .01) less politically involved than their older female colleagues. 

As Table 3 illustrates, the older elites of the Eastern and Southern 
European countries show the highest percentages with respect to political 
activity as well as political offices, and they held (or still hold) notably higher 
numbers of appointed as well as elected political offices, the latter mostly on 
a local, but also on a national level. Generally, top managers from country 
group 2 seem to invest much less in political activities, though business 
leaders from the welfare societies of Northern Europe took the fewest 
initiatives in becoming politically involved. Across all countries, a decrease 
of political involvement can be noted within the younger generation of elites, 
except for the younger male Western European/North American top 
managers of country group 2, who seem to place greater emphasis on political 
activity than their older colleagues. Within both generations, women's 
involvement in politics ranges far below that of men, which could indicate 
either that women's careers rely less on activities and offices within the 
political field or that a specifically female power deficit exists. Women from 
group 1 countries, however, have been — or still are — more politically 
involved than female business elites in the other two country groups. 

The entanglement between economy and politics is illustrated also by the 
percentage of political leaders who were once heads of a major corporation or 
part of the governing body of a major non-profit organization — such as a 
public foundation, a museum, or a hospital — before reaching the top. The fact 
that 20.4 percent of the political elites were once directors of a major business 
corporation (and that almost 11 percent were heads of more than one) seems 
to support the assumption that professional know-how and leadership count 
as an important stepping-stone towards political success. Of even greater 
importance appears leadership experience within organizations engaged in 
social or societal issues: 52.5 percent of the political leaders participated in 
decision-making processes in at least one non-profit organization and 40 
percent in more than one organization of this kind. While generally the 
number of men who held top economic positions (22.5 percent) exceeds the 
number of women (18.7 percent) to a highly significant degree (p = .001), 
female and male political decision-makers had almost an equal share in leader- 
ship positions in the area of non-profit commitment (men 51.1 percent; 
women 53.9 percent). However, the presence of this kind of commitment 
diminishes significantly (p > .001) between generations. The number of the 
respondents who held top positions in big business corporations before their 
current position decreases from 23 percent in the older generation to 17.6 
percent among the younger political elites, as does the number of politicians 
possessing honorary titles, a significant fall (p — .05) from 57.3 percent to 47.7 
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percent. Both changes in this case are not a gender-related phenomenon, but 
as Table 4 shows, differ considerably with regard to national contexts. 

In the country groups 1 and 2, political careers are strongly paralleled by 
success in the economic field. While this interdependence seems to be losing 
its meaning for the younger Western European and North American elites 
of both sexes, especially younger female politicians from Eastern and 
Southern Europe adapt to the traditionally high degree of business orien- 
tation of their colleagues. Nevertheless, we find the greatest gender differ- 
ence with regard to leadership experience in business corporations and the 
non-profit sector in precisely these countries. Clearly, less involved in the 
business world are politicians from Northern Europe, who, on the other 
hand, have taken initiatives within the non-profit field to a visibly higher 
degree than politicians from other countries. About four out of five female 
representatives of the older political elites of Nordic countries started their 
political careers as agents of governing bodies of non-profit organizations, 
and further, the younger generation of women have committed themselves 
more than any other grouping to these institutions. 

Once in top political offices, the number of respondents still heading 
major business corporations decreases considerably, rarely surpassing 10 
percent in any countries, with the smallest percentages in the social democ- 
racies and the highest in group 2 countries. The percentage of those decision- 
makers maintaining close contact with economically and socially influential 
bodies decreases even more so within the younger generation. However, 
taking the total percentages into account, many male (38.0 percent) and 
female (29.6 percent) politicians continue to hold at least one honorary title 
or position within the non-profit field, especially in group 2 and 3 countries. 


Predictors of Success 


In the next step of the analysis we try to measure the speed of the career of 
the respondents from the very first job to the present one and to identify the 
most important predictors using multiple classification analysis (MCA)."! 
This analysis will be carried out separately for each elite considering the 
following factors: 


Gender; 

Country grouping 

A set of indicators concerning the characteristics of careers; 

One subjective indicator of the economic capital of the family of origin; 
One indicator of the social position of the family of origin; 

Two indicators of the cultural capital of the family of origin; 

Two indicators of the cultural capital of the interviewee; 
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8 One indicator of the cultural capital of the partner; 
9 One indicator of the social position of the partner; 
10 A set of indicators of the social capital; 
11 The number of children of the interviewee. 


Among the characteristics of the career we included: the difference in prestige 
between the first and the present position; the number of career interruptions 
and the number of jobs. In the group of politicians we counted, the total 
number of years of political activity and leadership in college, while in the 
group of business leaders we measured, the number of positions in the 
present or in the past as heads of corporations. 

As subjective indicator for the economic capital of the family of origin 
we chose the family position when the interviewee was 14 years old, 
measured by a Likert scale. As indicator for the social position of the family 
of origin we decided to take the social prestige of the father's job when the 
interviewee was 14 years old. 

As suggested by Liddle and Michielsens (2000), good indicators for the 
cultural capital of the family of origin are the school degree of the mother 
and the father. They were following the consideration of Bourdieu (1984), 
for whom “the educational qualification is sufficiently close to the cultural 
capital to serve as an indicator of it’.1? Also the cultural capital of the inter- 
viewee we measured by the type of school degree (total years spent studying) 
and school visited (public, private or both). 

The cultural capital of the partner's degree is also considered. In fact, 
studies on careers of couples showed that the cultural capital of one partner 
seems to be transferable to the other on the basis of a mechanism similar to 
the one that permits the cultural capital of a family of origin to be transferred 
to its children (Bernardi, 1999; Bernasco, 1994; Bernasco et al., 1998). The 
social position of the partner is measured in terms of the social prestige of 
his or her present job. 

The set of indicators of social capital were chosen starting from Coleman 
(1988, 1990), who defined social capital as the potential of information 
inherent in social relations. For both samples, the following predictors are 
considered: the number of past or present positions as head of a corporation 
(for business elites this is considered as a characteristic of the career as well); 
the number of leadership positions held in associations in the past or the 
present; the activity in various associations; the number of mentors during 
the career; the interviewee's political leadership in college (for political elites 
this is considered also a characteristic of the career); the political activity of 
the family of origin; and the school typology (public, private or both). The 
last indicator, which is often considered as an indicator of cultural capital, is 
important for social capital as well, because it is at school that interpersonal 
relations start that often continue for a lifetime. For business leaders, the 
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political experiences at local, intermediate and national levels are also taken 
into account. 

All the aforementioned variables were tested to enter the model, but just 
few of them were found to be significant in explaining the speed of career. 
The resulting beta coefficients (significant under the Fisher probability test), 
considered in their rank order, indicate the importance of each predictor in 
explaining the speed of the career trajectory when all other predictors are 
held constant. The adjusted deviation from the average computed for each 
category provides the effect of each predictor on the dependent variable. The 
findings are shown in Tables 5 and 6.5 Grand Means indicate the averages in 
the career speed, higher in the case of business leaders than for politicians. 

Three results are to be emphasized. First, the country grouping is one of 
the most important factors in explaining career speed (it is the first for 
political elites and the second for business elites). Living in a Western market 
economy implies a slightly slower career trajectory than in the other two 
groups, where the pace is significantly faster. In particular, career paths of 
business leaders appear quickest in the group 3 countries, while for political 
leaders it is fastest in the group 1 countries. These results are confirmed by 
the step-by-step analysis of the career paths (the extraordinarily rapid 
progress of careers in the first group of countries seems to depend mostly on 
the duration of the previous position). 

Second, gender is a reliable predictor of career speed in the business 
sphere, where women's careers are faster than men's. This confirms findings 
of other studies, stating that women's careers in the business world are the 
result of choices and negotiations between cultural models, opportunities and 
ties that take place over a lifetime (Gerson, 1985, cited in Bernardi, 1999). 
This holds true for both the top and lower levels of careers. The comparison 
by gender for the total sample as far as time is concerned (age and duration) 
are significant for business elites (see Table 1.1), however not for political 
elites (Table 2.1). 

The third and indeed important result concerns education: for both 
sectors, going to private high-schools implies a quicker career trajectory. 
Whoever studied in both state and private bigh-schools presents a career 
path which is a little slower for business leaders and a little quicker for poli- 
ticians. For business leaders, the time spent at high-school is devoted to 
learning and to building relations within their own environment. For poli- 
ticians, the number of people encountered and the variety of relations are 
more important. For them, popularity is instrumental in a rapid ascent to 
the top. However, this does not mean that the political arena is easier 
than the business arena. And as shown in Table 6, also the cultural capital 
of the family of origin (represented by the educational level of the father), 
appears to be a necessary prerequisite which makes the difference among 
politicians. 
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As far as the business elite is concerned, further significant predictors are, 
in order of importance: the variation of prestige between the present and the 
first position, the number of other corporations headed in the past, and the 
number of full-time jobs and years spent in national politics. Among these 
predictors, only the last is not characteristic of the career path of business 
people. 

A quicker career path often means a small variation of prestige. If people 
entered at the very top as first position, moving up will present little vari- 
ation of prestige. Those who present a higher variation have generally trav- 
elled a longer path. 

Past leadership of other corporations and the number of full-time jobs 
(the first is a characteristic of the career as well as an indicator of social 
capital, the second just a characteristic of the career) may be considered 
jointly. We expected a positive relation between the first factor and career 
speed, since a greater number of positions as head of a corporation implies 
more relations, that is a higher social capital. However, the analysis reveals 
this predictor to be an obstacle. The greater the number of past positions 
the interviewee has held as head of a corporation, the slower her or his career 
has been. Moreover, there is a proportionally direct relation between the 
number of full-time jobs and the career speed, i.e. the greater the number of 
jobs the quicker the career path. This is true as long as the number of jobs 
is fewer than six: the social relations and the skills learned by the experience 
compensate the waste of time in looking for a new occupation or in adapting 
to a new work environment. When the jobs number more than sir, the 
relation is inverse, that is to say, the greater the number of jobs, the slower 
the career. Therefore, experience in a diversity of fields offers greater oppor- 
tunities for career abbreviation.!* However, this cannot be too dispersive, 
such as having been head of many corporations or having had a high number 
of job changes. 

The last predictor is the total number of years spent in national politics, 
which is an indicator of social capital. For business elites, involvement in top- 
level politics is the only kind of political commitment that can affect their 
career speed, even though they are also involved at other levels (Table 3). 
Results show that more than one year spent in national politics implies a 
slower velocity in moving from the first to the current job. 

In addition to factors such as national context and type of school 
attended, the analysis shows that the following predictors are significantly 
influencing the career speed of political elites, in this order of importance: 
total number of years of political activity, years of education, leadership 
position in college, father's education, and number of children. 

As regards the total years of political activity, an obvious result emerges: 
whoever has been in politics for more than 25 years presents a longer career 
path. However, this result also holds for interviewees who have been in 
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politics for just a few years: in this case, to compensate for a lack of experi- 
ence in the public sphere, a longer career path in professional life is neces- 
sary. At the same time, this result emphasizes the fact that access to the 
political elite is open not only to professionals of politics, but to people 
coming from civil society as well, thanks to electoral mechanisms, even if 
conditioned by other factors (for instance, cultural capital). Beyond that 
leadership experience in college obviously influences the speed of political 
careers, and equally can be interpreted as an indicator of early political 
activity as well as of social capital. Leadership positions at college level were 
obtained by people whose career paths moved ahead more quickly, while 
slower careers were associated with people who did not have this experience. 

But also cultural capital seems a crucial factor for political success, when 
total years of education and the level of father's education are taken into 
account! A longer period at school (that is a high level of education) as well 
as a higher cultural level of the father facilitate a quicker career. 

Last but not least the number of children affects the speed of careers: a 
smaller number of children generally mean fewer interruptions in the career 
path, which obviously becomes faster. However, the number of children does 
not appear as a significant predictor for the velocity of careers in the business 
sample. This result may depend on different strategies to handle work-life 
balance in business and political elites (see Di Stefano and Pinnelli, this issue, 
pp. 339-69). 


Determinants of Careers and Leadership 


Finally, we focus on the subjective assessments of career and leadership by 
the respondents and look for changing patterns of assessment over time and 
differences between country groups. Starting from the findings of our 
analysis in the preceding sections, which showed a significant shortening of 
careers, we expect these statements to reflect a diminishing importance of 
experience-related factors. On the other hand, we assume that social contacts 
and personal relationships will remain crucial factors of success, while deter- 
minants related to knowledge and professional expertise will probably gain 
importance in all countries. Beyond that, we expect careers and leadership 
within the group 1 countries to be gradually influenced by highly bureau- 
cratic structures and to develop the formal and informal rules and precondi- 
tions typical for careers found in western democracies. Last but not least, we 
expect assessments of male and female elites to express either the differences 
or the similarities of career preconditions which have been illustrated in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

Respondents were asked to assess various resources and forms of 


support for their careers and their leadership function within the last 10 
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years. The ratings were measured on a Likert scale ranging from 1 to 5 (with 
1 equal to very little and 5 equal to very much). Starting from the subjective 
point of view of today's elites, these data inform us about the specific concep- 
tions concerning basic qualities and attributes of careers and leadership func- 
tions as well as the potential changes of priorities within these spheres 
(Liebig, 2000). 

The rank of total values shows that the premises for successful careers 
within the economic field are rated by male and female elites of all three 
country groups in a remarkably similar way. The majority of leaders estimate 
meritocratic factors such as knowledge and expertise and organizational or 
economic achievements as having highest priority (ratings > 4) for a success- 
ful business career. As we expected, interpersonal relations, contacts with key 
people and skill in public presentation also range rather high, disclosing the 
importance of communicative and social resources required by business 
leadership. Compared to these aspects, other items such as ‘seniority’, 
‘loyalty to political or economic ideology’, “assistance to a top manager” or 

“geographic mobility” are on the whole evaluated as far less relevant. Inter- 
esting to note is that contacts with the political sphere range at the very 
bottom of the list, which seems to support the assumption of a diminishing 
importance of politics for careers in the business world. 

Only small differences appear between business elites of different coun- 
tries. Respondents from group 1 countries on the whole rate the items — with 
some exceptions — lower than the elites of the other countries. While this 
might indicate lack of experience with the demands of career in market 
economies, lower ratings of contacts to key people, loyalty to ideology or to 
top figures of the firm might speak for the new orientation towards merito- 
cratic criteria of selection and recruitment. At the same time, the generally 
higher ratings of the country groups 2 and 3 could be interpreted as a sign 
of the multiplicity of skills and resources needed in these traditionally highly 
competitive economies. Further, our empirical data show the strong corre- 
spondence between the ratings of male and female leaders of all ages in the 
Nordic countries, while considerable differences emerge between the ratings 
of men and women of both generations in western market economies. Here 
women stress the importance of all forms of social support like skills in 
public presentation and of being an assistant to a top manager significantly 
more often than their colleagues. While in all countries seniority has lost 
meaning, this depreciation shows particularly significant effects in this 
country group. 

Also political elites assess knowledge and expertise as a primary resource 
for career and leadership. In their eyes, this requirement is followed by skill 
in public presentation, interpersonal relations and “political achievements’. 
And, contrary to the field of business, as expected loyalty to the party 
programme or political ideology is stressed. At the end of the list appears 
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being an assistant to 2 top government official, but also mentorships and 
seniority range relatively low. 

Comparing political elites across the three country groups, we find also 
in this case a generally high consensus with regard to the assessments of basic 
conditions for successful political careers and leadership; also generational 
changes of value orientations are limited. However, in all three country 
groups seniority is significantly less important for younger women leaders, 
and also tendentialy for men. Obviously older women rate this item 
considerably more important than men: one has just to think of the disadvan- 
tages these pioneer women might have experienced confronted with their 
senior colleagues. Supportive, communicative, medial and interpersonal 
factors are stressed primarily by women leaders also in the political field. 
Focusing on gender and generational differences within the three country 
clusters, once more perspectives of female and male leaders from the Nordic 
social democracies demonstrate great similarity. Only a few cases, such as 
evaluating the meaning of knowledge and expertise, were rated by women of 
both age groups significantly less than men. In many other cases, differences 
of ratings between the older and younger generations of women elites 
compensate each other, giving a picture of great unity within the political 
elite. Furthermore, within the group 1 countries no clear pattern of differ- 
ence in gender perspectives emerges. We find once more the greatest diver- 
gence of ratings between male and female elites in group 2 countries where 
differences turn up especially between the older female elite and their male 
colleagues of the same age. Primarily seniority, but also mentorships, inter- 
personal support and mobility are more often emphasized by women than 
by men. These differences nevertheless lose ground within the younger 
generation of female elites, who seem to have adopted the views of men, 
except that they still stress the importance of interpersonal relationships. 


The Acceleration of Careers in Times of Stability and Change: 
Summary and Conclusions 


The analysis of time-related patterns of careers reveals not only their 
gendered character, but the impact of social changes and of different political 
and economic contexts. 

Before analysing the details, the abbreviation of careers in the last 
decades is the most important finding of our study. This does not only imply 
that the time-span for professional ascension has shortened, but also that age 
limits for promotion into top positions have decreased. At the same time, 
basic requirements for these careers — operationalized in the case of the 
business leaders as job mobility” and the degree of “social prestige of the first 


job”, and, in the case of the politicians as “occupational resources”, “years of 
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political and party experience” as well as “years in political offices? — turned 
out to remain as high as ever. Representatives of today's business elites born 
after 1947 started their careers at the same levels as the older generation of 
business leaders, but show a high degree of job mobility, ascending the ladder 
more quickly into positions of very high social prestige. The same is true for 
the younger generations of political elites, who also reached their top 
positions strikingly earlier in their political biography. The observation of 
the time-structure of the careers of economic and political elites, therefore, 
discloses not only an abbreviation, but actually an acceleration of careers. 
This means that demands concerning personal investments into a career have 
obviously increased: qualification for leadership nowadays has to be acquired 
in much less time. It demands not only special skills in planning the career 
efficiently, but also more personal effort and the readiness to subordinate all 
else to the carcer. Beyond that, life experience — which formerly constituted 
a fundamental virtue for leadership — is increasingly replaced by premises 
such as flexibility and mobility, by the capacity to quickly enlarge one's field- 
related knowledge and skills, and by the ability to be “up to date” with regard 
to changing values. 

While the acceleration of careers is not a gender-specific phenomenon, 
women quite often have had to offer an even greater amount of resources, 
especially when trying to get into “start-positions” for careers among the 
business elites. However, once on the track, their careers could profit from 
the positive effects of an increased awareness of gender inequality and of 
governmental and organizational policies aimed at the integration and 
promotion of women in top leadership. The effects of the convergence of 
career-related changes as well as progress made within gender policies can be 
identified most clearly within the group of younger female business leaders. 
They only take about 12-13 years to reach positions of prestige and power, 
which took about a decade longer for the older generation of male and female 
business elites. On the other hand, in politics, women of the older generation 
have experienced some advantages, which might be due to the fact that 
recruitment and promotion within this field imply certain forms of open 
confrontation and not heterogeneous definitions of qualification and 
aptitude, defined behind closed doors (Liebig, 1998; Fornengo and 
Guadanini, 1999). While these pioneer women were recruited into leadership 
in a much shorter time-span and on the basis of fewer resources than their 
male colleagues, the time-structure of male and female careers and corre- 
sponding prerequisites show great similarity within the generation of 
younger political elites. 

Nevertheless, the feature of the dynamics described here varies within 
different economic and political constellations, which we studied by 
contrasting the three country groups. As time-structures of careers in group 
1 countries show, the political and economic transformations these nations 
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were undergoing profoundly influenced conditions for upward mobility. 
Thereby our results support the finding that the circulation of political elites 
in many Eastern European countries was even more profound than the tran- 
sitions at the highest levels of business (Best and Becker, 1997; Siemieñska, 
2000). However, within the economic sphere women's careers could gain 
from additional opportunities in an era of reorganization, while women's 
political careers had to face hitherto unknown obstacles. The time-structure 
of careers in group 2 countries appears to be less dynamic. Yet, the business 
careers of women, achieved during the 1970s and 1980s, also gained speed in 
these countries, and seem to have surmounted barriers that were still causing 
delay in their upward mobility within the older generation of female elites. 
As for the economic elites of these countries, the time-related changes of 
political careers confirm the assumption that many of these countries have 
made huge strides in supporting the realization of gender equality in public 
life and have attempted to equalize pathways to the top for women during 
the last 20 years. Greatest continuity is shown by time-related patterns of 
careers within the countries of group 3. The female elites of these countries 
by tradition seem to be able to build their careers in the economic field on 
rather similar conditions to their male counterparts. Especially within 
politics, women seem to have profited by special facilities and by the efforts 
made in the Northern European countries to invest in measures for gender 
equalization and the promotion of women. 

Finally, the analysis reveals careers within the economic and political 
fields to be characterized by considerable, though diminishing, exchange and 
interdependence. Political activity obviously favours upward mobility and 
recruitment into the business elite, although we cannot say that participation 
in party politics is an indispensable precondition of business careers. While 
political involvement seems of importance for business leaders of Eastern and 
Southern European countries, it plays a minor role within business careers 
in the Nordic part of Europe. But within almost all of these countries the 
political involvement of business leaders decreases over time. Female careers 
especially increasingly lack integration into politics, suggesting that either 
women base their business careers on other forms of support, or that the 
construction of gender hierarchies within business elites follows different 
rules. The tendency towards a disentanglement of careers can be observed 
also within the sphere of politics, where leadership functions in profit and 
non-profit organizations obviously constitute a crucial co-factor for the 
political success of the older elites, while its importance decreases for 
younger political leaders, and especially for younger female political 
decision-makers. Democratic mechanisms of elections obviously provide 
opportunities to enter the political elite even to non-professional politicians, 
under the condition that they have long occupational experience. Once more, 
the traditions and lobbies of specific countries play a major role concerning 
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the degree of interlacement, which also in this case turns out to be smaller 
within the Northern European countries, while business experience turns out 
to be of great relevance for politicians of the group 2 countries and increas- 
ingly seems to be gaining meaning in group 1 countries. 

In general, it can be said that the determinants of careers in elite business 
and political sectors and the conditions of successful leadership are widely 
similar cross-nationally as well as for both sexes. But the subjective assess- 
ments also reflect the time-related transformations of careers within the 
economic and political sphere. Factors such as seniority and loyalty, which 
once supported recruitment into leadership, have lost meaning in the eyes of 
younger elites, while pathways to the top remain almost universally strongly 
based on knowledge and expertise as well as on social and media support. 


Notes 


1 The age groups were constructed on the basis of the median age of the total sample 
of business leaders (48.0 years), and of the total sample of political leaders (49.5 
years). 

2 By evaluating solely those jobs which lasted more than a year we hoped to grasp 
only the most important steps on the ladder to the top. Only 1 percent of all 
women and 0.5 percent of all men within the total sample have never had a full- 
time job. A highly significant difference between the average number of full-time 
jobs in business and politics (p — .000) confirms the importance of job mobility 
for business elites. 

3 The “standard scale score” has a range of 92 scores (-2 to +90); the average prestige 
score of the 509 professions integrated into the score is 43.3 (SD — 16.9). 

4 This is also demonstrated by the fact that 48.3 percent of the female leaders were 
in their forties; however, male leaders made up only 38.0 percent of this age 
category, while as many were in their fifties. 

5 If an occupational position was held simultaneously with the actual political 
office, this is reported within the category of previous job. 

6 Supervisory tasks were subjectively evaluated by the interviewees on a five-point 
scale: 1 = no supervisory functions, 2 = work leader or forewoman/foreman, 3 = 
lower manager, 4 = middle manager, 5 — top manager. 

7 Since the variable of the supervisory tasks is not available for the present position, 
this comparison refers only to the previous steps. 

8 The two graphics shown in each figure refer to different scales. 

9 There are no statistically significant differences for the social prestige in total, by 
groups of countries and by generation. 

10 The research by Wright on classes was carried out in Australia, Canada, Japan, 
Norway, the US and the UK. 

11 The MCA is based on an additive model (Andrew et al, 1973), therefore it 
presents the problem of interactions. In order to control for interactions the 
following strategy was adopted. First the missing values were recoded and 
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replaced with the mode, the median or the average according to the nature of the 
variable (continuous or discrete) and its distribution (values of kurtosis and 
skewness). The average was used for continuous variables with an almost normal 
distribution, the median for continuous variables with highly skewed not normal 
distribution, the mode for discrete variables or continuous variables highly 
concentrated in one value. Then, the variables were recoded into new variables in 
order to increase discrimination and avoid overlappings. 

12 See also Liddle and Michielsens (2000) and García de León et al. (2000). 

13 The MCA presents the ability to show the effect of each predictor (i.e. deviation) 
on the dependent variable both before (i.e. unadjusted) and after (i.e. adjusted) 
controlling for the effects of all the other predictors. In the tables both adjusted 
and unadjusted devianons are shown. 

14 Even within the same organization careers do not follow a linear, but a rather 
oblique path, which allows to acquire experience in different sectors of the firm. 

15 García de León et al. (2000) analysed the level of educational achievement by 
gender and sector reaching a different conclusion, namely, that education is more 
important for business than for political leaders. It is necessary to stress that here 
these variables are analysed under a dynamic perspective, in relation to the career 
speed. 
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TE success of a business organization or of any group within the organiz- 
ation depends to a great extent on its leadership. Most of the thinking 
about leadership and relative research have used western managers as 
examples and rely on certain cultural assumptions. It is questionable whether 
the existing knowledge about leadership and the theories developed can help 
to diagnose and solve management problems in a global economy or whether 
they can assist a modern manager to select the appropriate leadership style in 
dealing with a multinational and multicultural workforce. 

Managers need to be leaders, in the sense that they must be “organization 
builders’ as well as ‘people builders’. Yet, the idea of leadership is not 
strongly associated in popular thinking with business and managers. 

We attempt here to study how leadership is practised by men and women 
managers, comparing the attitudes, self-perceptions, motivations and prac- 
tices of men and women at various levels of authority in work organizations 
within various social, economic and political environments. We hope that the 
findings will extend previous theoretical perspectives of leadership style and 
will contribute to the formulation of some new hypotheses useful for inter- 
national comparative research on managerial leadership. 

Special emphasis is placed on gender, especially since gender permeates 
economic, social and organizational life. Little is known about the way men 
and women differ in the way they behave in leadership roles, how various 
factors influence their experiences within work organizations, and in what 
way gender differences in management and leadership style affect the 
organizations in which they work. Gender seems to be a critical variable to 
introduce in a research study of leadership, especially since leadership behav- 
iour was, until recently, limited mainly to male managers and women were 
underrepresented in leadership positions. The increasing number of women 
in management makes it important to include gender when studying mana- 
gerial leadership styles and environmental variables. 
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Country is also a very important variable to consider when studying 
managerial leadership and leadership styles, especially since there is very 
limited cross-national leadership research and the various countries offer a 
variety of contextual variables and an opportunity to study similarities and 
differences within various cultural and organizational environments. It is 
interesting to understand how women, as compared to men within various 
environments, share organizational power and authority which affects struc- 
tures, norms and sociocultural transformation. Furthermore, an international 
setting provides several advantages because of the large numbers of men and 
women leaders, thus permitting comparability, understanding and general- 


izations. 


Methodology 


For the purposes of the analysis presented in this article, we used only 
business leaders (and not political leaders) as our sample. 

Our dependent variable is the manager's leadership style. Five different 
leadership styles were identified on the questionnaire and each respondent 
was asked to indicate the extent to which each style was indicative of her or 
his own personal leadership style. The leadership styles identified were 
‘competitive’, ‘task-oriented’, ‘directive’, ‘risk-taking’ and “democratic”. A 
response of 1 indicated that the leadership style was ‘not at all’ indicative of 
their own style whereas a response of 5 indicated that the respondents felt 
that the leadership style was ‘very much’ like their own. 

Four independent variables were used in this study: gender, age, auth- 
ority and country. The three-category country typology is described in the 
article by Sansonetti (this issue, p. 326). 

No single measure for level of authority was included in the question- 
naire. Ten items were identified which reflect various aspects of the respon- 
dent’s level of authority. These items were factor analysed using a varimax 
rotation and resulted in two factors (see Table 1). 

The first factor reflects responsibilities associated with the day-to-day 
operation of the organization. Also included in factor 1 is influence over 
finances and budget, but this item also loads high in factor 2. Factor 2 appears 
to be a fairly concise measure of authority. People who score high on factor 
2 have few or no hierarchical levels above them, are more likely to be a CEO 
or a member of the board of directors than a branch or low-level manager; 
not only do they have high levels of influence in policy and strategy, but also 
exercise autonomy in influencing strategies. The number of people super- 
vised is the least important variable in this factor, but also appears at approxi- 
mately the same level of influence in factor 1. Factor scores were generated 
on the basis of the above factor analysis and factor 2 was used as the measure 
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Table 1 Factor Analysis? 





Factors Variable names Loadings 

Factor 1 

Power/influence Influence over hiring new employees .859 
Influence over promotion and transfer .837 
Influence over work arrangements 26 
Influence over selecting own staff 594 

Factor 2 

Authority Hierarchical levels above respondent .837 
Title of present position (recoded) 799 
Influence over policy and strategy 649 
Influence over finances/ budget 523 
Autonomy in implementing strategy 420 


? Varimax orthogonal rotation. 


for authority in this study. We should point out that a big part of our data 
analysis is made up of trends and tendencies which may not be statistically 
significant, but they point out the direction in which to look. 


An Overview of the Literature 


This section is divided into three parts. In the first part, we define leadership 
and management distinguishing one from the other. In the second part, we 
discuss leadership styles as a basis for understanding the specific leadership 
styles studied in the present research. In the third part, we define authority 
and authority hierarchy. 


Managing and Leading: Managerial Leadership Defined 

Although effective management requires leadership, the two terms are not 
synonymous. In practice it may be difficult to distinguish one from the other. 
We can understand leadership as a type of managerial behaviour, since leading 
involves the manager in interpersonal interaction with people. Managing and 
leading can be distinguished on the basis of some characteristics that are 
particular to each of the two functions (Albanese, 1981: 395-7). 

Managerial behaviour has three characteristics: (1) it implies the exist- 
ence of manager-managed relationships within an organizational context; (2) 
it is legitimized by a ‘formal authority’ which is vested in a job position 
within the organization; and (2) managers are accountable for the job behav- 
iour of those managed and for their own behaviour. 
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Leadership behaviour has three different characteristics: (1) it can occur 
anywhere, within or outside the formal organizational context (for example, 
informal groups have leaders, not managers); (2) it does not owe its legiti- 
macy to tbe authority vested in a formal job position, but is legitimated by 
the voluntary followers; and (3) a leader is not accountable for the behaviour 
of followers in the way that a manager is accountable for the job behaviour 
of those managed. 

Leadership research does not always differentiate managing from 
leading. In our research, the two often are synonymous, especially since the 
two are studied within the business environment. Here we speak rather of 
managerial leadership, defining it as behaviour that involves follower behav- 
iour beyond the required performance on the job (see Katz and Kahn, 1978: 
527-8). 

The study of leadership implies the assumption that leadership makes a 
causal difference for effective management and organizational performance. 
A great number of research studies have been conducted on leadership and 
its effects on individual behaviour and organizational performance but with 
diverse conclusions. Such studies have contributed to a number of theoreti- 
cal approaches that, in turn, contribute to the development of perspectives 
and research hypotheses that deepen our understanding of leadership styles 
and their implications for effective management. There is one idea upon 
which all studies on leadership seem to agree, that leading is one way (among 
others) of influencing people and the organizational environment so that 
organizations use their resources effectively and people work productively 
and with satisfaction. 


Leadership Style Defined 

Leadership style can be defined as a stable mode of behaviour that the leader 
uses in his or her effort to increase his or her influence, which constitutes 
the essence of leadership. ‘A leader’s style refers to the characteristics [we 
would say behaviours] which are most typical across situations’ (Hollander, 
1978: 27). 

Leaders have a variety of styles from which they can choose, taking into 
consideration the specific conditions of the specific situation. It is unwar- 
ranted to conclude that there are just two leadership styles as early theories 
supported, that is ‘task related’ and ‘people related’ (Stoghill and Coons, 
1957). Instead, more recent theories recognize that these two dimensions do 
not fully exhaust the meaning of leadership style and have extended their 
perspectives so as to include a variety of leadership styles each of which could 
be fitted to a specific situation (McGregor, 1961; Fiedler, 1967; House, 1971; 
House and Mitchell, 1978; Harris and Moran, 1991; Hersey and Blanchard, 
1996; Sparrowe and Liden, 1997). 
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We can draw some general and important points which direct recent 
thinking (see also Albanese, 1981: 415—17). 


1 There is no “one best or more effective style of leadership”. The most 
effective style depends on the interaction between leader, followers and 
the situation. 

2 No managerial leader has a single style. Leaders adapt their style to the 
situation. Although they may have a typical style, they do not always 
use this style. 

3 Leadership style is a relational concept (Hollander, 1978: 28). It both 
affects and is affected by the followers and the situation. 

4 Leadership styles can be learned. Leaders are not born with a certain 
style. 

5 Several styles can be equally effective in a specific situation and group of 


followers. 


The interest in leadership styles emerged with a set of experiments conducted 
in 1938 by three social scientists (Lewin et al., 1939), who used groups of 
children to study approaches to exercise control. This classic study identified 
three types of control: autocratic, democratic and laissez-faire, referred to as 
leadership styles, and reactions of hostility and aggression towards each style 
on the part of the experimental groups of children. 

These very early studies are still discussed (Locke and Schweiger, 1979: 
306, 312). Their importance lies in the fact that they created an awareness of 
possible effects on groups of leaders styles. Also, they created an awareness 
among people of the importance of leadership style and increased their sensi- 
tivity to the importance of the psychological climate in a group which can 
influence productivity and morale. 

Since 1938 many studies have concentrated on leadership styles and 
suggested several classifications of styles, which generally fall on a continuum 
from autocratic to democratic leadership style, differentiating seven styles of 
varying degrees of leader authority and group freedom (see Tannenbaum and 
Schmidt, 1958). 

Leadership research over the subsequent decades still relied heavily on 
the two dimensions of leader behaviour — task and people. The Ohio State 
University leadership studies emphasized these two dimensions using initi- 
ating structure and consideration. Fiedler's (1967) contingency approach uses 
task-motivation and relationship (people) motivation. House and Evans's 
path-goal approach uses instrumental (task) and supportive (people) leader- 
ship behaviour. Studies at the University of Michigan's Institute for Social 
Research showed that effective supervisors were both ‘employee-centered’ 
(people) and ‘production-centered’ (task) (Albanese, 1981: 415—16). 

More recent research concluded that a leader's style cannot be fully 
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explained by his or her concern for people or task. Beyond these two leader 
styles — task or people oriented — other dimensions are possible in the work 
environment, depending on the involvement of subordinates in decision- 
making, the interaction of the organization with the external environment, 
and so on. Task-related and people-related are two important dimensions of 
leadership style, but they do not exhaust the meaning of leadership. 

In the preceding overview of leadership styles, the main idea is that each 
style leads to different behavioural consequences among the followers. The 
best leadership style depends on the criteria used. If the criterion is produc- 
tivity, any of the styles may be effective. If the criterion is group freedom, 
the more democratic styles are effective. If fast decision-making is the 
criterion, the styles maximizing the leader authority seem the best. There- 
fore, the value of the leadership style is evaluated by the desired outcomes. 

Managers can use several styles, depending on the situation, but may 
have a tendency to favour one style over another. Some of the labels that are 
used to refer to specific styles are: directive, negotiative, consultative, partic- 
ipative, delegative. The major idea with respect to leadership styles is that 
different styles lead to different behavioural consequences. There is no style 
that is best in all situations. 

The several approaches to the study of leadership styles, starting from 
the simple trait theory and moving to increasingly more complex and 
sophisticated models, such as the path-goal and the leader-participation 
models as well as the efforts made to define situational factors, lead to a 
greater ability to explain and predict behaviour. In the last decades several 
steps were made towards predicting the most effective leadership style and 
the conditions under which each leadership style could fit the specific situ- 
ation. Further progress is expected to be made with leadership models, but 
task-oriented or people-oriented styles seem to continue to be considered as 
best guides to employee satisfaction and high performance. 

Yet, outcomes of leadership style are inconclusive. According to research 
findings, each style of leadership can lead to different behavioural outcomes, 
while other research findings do not support this conclusion. The best leader- 
ship style seems to depend on different criteria such as productivity, group 
participation, decision-making and the desired outcomes. Research findings 
in some cases claim that autocratic leaders can accomplish more than demo- 
cratic leaders, but autocratic leadership can create tensions, frustration, 
apathy and dependence on the leader. In other cases, research findings 
supported that when autocratic leaders are absent, work accomplishments 
decline, while democratic leadership has a greater impact upon job satis- 
faction of group members. 

Therefore, although the task-related and the people-related dimensions 
remain very important, they alone do not fully exhaust the notion of leader- 
ship style. We should keep in mind that effective managers use leadership 
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style behaviours according to the situation. Consequently, leadership style 
should be considered as a relational concept (see Hollander, 1978: 28). 

A more complete comparative examination of leadership theories within 
different national and cultural environments is very essential and necessary 
in order to test their universality across countries (Bass, 1996). Dealing with 
cultural differences in a global intercultural economy and an interdependent 
world requires special qualities that a modern managerial leader should 
possess, such as cultural sensitivity, innovation, intercultural communication 
skills, a leadership style which is appropriate for the specific situation, and 
the ability to adjust to a changing cultural environment (Harris and Moran, 
1991). A modern managerial leader must be alert, open to the cultural 
environment, well-informed about cultural idiosyncrasies in which he or she 
lives and performs, and able to adopt the proper leadership style for the 
specific situation and the particular cultural environment. 


Authority Defined 


Authority, Power and Influence Authority is the right to command others. 
In the literature on management, it is viewed as the foundation of manage- 
ment, imposed by the formal structure. The manager's authority is distin- 
guished from other types of power such as charisma or knowledge which are 
associated with the notion of leadership (Hostiuck, 1974: 205). 

Chester 1. Barnard provided a framework for the concept of authority 
similar to Weber's theory, known as “acceptance theory” of authority 
(Barnard, 1938: Ch. XIN). He distinguishes two types of authority, accord- 
ing to the source: authority of position (the leader as a source of influence, 
independent of him- or herself as a person), and authority of leadership (the 
leader's influence deriving from his or her personal charisma and ability). 

Therefore, the concept is closely related to the concept of power. Power 
can be defined as the ability of a person or an entity to influence the behav- 
iour of another person or entity, and constitutes an important integrating 
structure within organizations. Authority is defined as legitimate power, i.e. 
power that is justifiable (Bobbitt et al., 1978: 235-6). 

Etzioni also focused on power concepts, avoiding the term authority 
(Etzioni, 1964: 59-61). He made three classifications of power in organiz- 
ations: coercive power (involving physical means of control of human behav- 
iour), utilitarian power (involving the use of material means of control, such 
as provision of goods and services) and normative/social power (involving 
purely symbolic means of control, such as prestige, love, esteem). 

According to Etzioni, power in organizations can emanate from various 
sources, such as a position, a person, or a combination of these two. Positional 
power may be coercive, utilitarian or normative. A person occupying such a 
position is termed an official. Personal power is always of a normative type 
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and the person who holds this type of power is termed an informal leader. A 
person possessing both, positional and personal power, is termed by Etzioni 
a formal leader (Hostiuck, 1974: 209). 

Positional power is the power inherent in a leader's organizational 
position. The leader has the authority over subordinates up to the degree 
defined by the organization and disposes various rewards and sanctions 
(Bobbitt et al., 1978: 264). The distribution of power in the management hier- 
archy constitutes a structure of influence. 

Influence is the process of effecting a change in another person. A person 
exercising influence has power when he or she can influence another person 
and has authority when the other person accepts this as legitimate. French 
and Raven described influence in organizations without using the term auth- 
ority. They defined five bases of power: reward, coercive, expert, referent and 
legitimate. Some of these concepts are identical with authority, but French 
and Raven avoided that term (Hostiuck, 1974: 208). 


Hierarchy of Authority and Authority Levels Division of work and hier- 
archy of authority characterize bureaucratic organizations. The hierarchy of 
authority is part of the coordination of the control system and is functional 
for the organization's decision-making and problem-solving (Bobbitt et al., 
1978: 69). 

In his classical definition of the ideal type of modern bureaucracy, Weber 
recognizes a high degree of division of work at both the task and adminis- 
trative levels, and a hierarchy of authority whose lower organizational levels 
are supervised by the top. 

A hierarchy of authority refers to work positions arranged in order of 
increasing authority and facilitates coordination. Persons in high levels of 
authority can take decisions regarding coordination and direction of work 
activities of lower levels (Schermerhorn et al., 1985: 18). 

Thompson (1961: 3—4) described modern organizations as consisting of 
an elaborate hierarchy of authority based on a highly elaborate division of 
labour. A hierarchy of authority supervises organizational units and gives the 
organization a vertical dimension (Bobbitt et al., 1978: 63). 


Data Analysis 


Research Hypotheses 

In the present study we 'group' leadership styles in five distinctive 'types'. 
These are: competitive, task-oriented, directive, risk-taking and democratic. 
These styles are drawn from the general theory of leadership and continue 
the long research tradition which emphasized in the past the task and people 
dimensions. 
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We expect that analysis of attitudes and perceptions of men and women 


leaders participating in the broader international study on gender and elites 
will support the following research hypotheses: 


1 


On the basis of previous research findings, men and women leaders are 
expected to differ in leadership style: men tend to use a more competi- 
tive and directive leadership behaviour while women tend to use a more 
democratic and participative leadership behaviour. 

Attitudes and perceptions of male and female managers about their 
organizational roles are expected to influence their leadership style. 
Differences in gender, age and level of authority are expected to influ- 
ence leadership style. At the high levels of authority, women tend to use 
the same leadership behaviour as men. 

Societal and cultural differences are expected to influence gender atti- 
tudes and perceptions about social and organizational roles, which in 
turn explain gender differences in leadership behaviour with regard to 


gender. 


Leadership Style Orientation and Gender 

We first proceeded to a tabular analysis of gender vs leadership style vari- 
ables (see Table 2). We came out with the following major associations 
between the above two variables, Le.: 


Competitive leadership style: Men are more competitive than women (p 
< .01), while 62 percent of the men consider the competitive leadership 
style as characteristic or very characteristic of their own style; only 48.8 
percent of women do so. 

Task-oriented leadership style: No difference between men and women 
can be noticed. The majority in both genders rank high on being task- 
oriented. This style is characteristic or very characteristic for 74.8 percent 
of the men and 74.2 percent of the women. 

Directive leadership style: Some slight difference between men and 
women can be found (p « .08). Men appear slightly more directive than 
women. 

Risk-taking leadership style: No significant difference between men and 
women is no 

Democratic leadersbip style: Women appear much more likely to have 
democratic leadership style than men (p « .004). A majority of women 
(65 percent) indicated the democratic leadership style as being charac- 
teristic or very characteristic of their own style vs 53.6 percent of men. 


When we combine the two positive leadership style responses (characteristic 
and very characteristic), we find that almost three out of four respondents 
(74.5 percent) indicate that they are task-oriented. This is followed by the 
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Table 2 Leadership Style Orientation by Gender, Business Leaders (percentages) 
Competitroe* Task-oriented — Directive Risk-takmg Democratic 





M F M F M F M F M F 





Not characteristic 56 87 44 65 41 62 41 54 29 3.0 

Little characteristic 11.4 14.9 85 63 139 166 131 142 113 6.7 

So so 211 27.6 123 13.0 287 290 320 258 322 253 
Characteristic 37.1 293 333 345 374 284 352 349 3941 41.0 

Very characterisuc 249 19.5 415 397 159 19.8 157 196 145 240 

Total N 342 369 342 368 345 373 344 372 345 37A 
p< 01 


democratic work style orientation, which is endorsed by 59.5 percent by the 
respondents. Competitive, directive and risk-taking are all endorsed by about 
one-half of the respondents (55.2 percent, 50.7 percent, 52.8 percent respec- 
uvely). 

For both men and women, by far the most frequently endorsed leader- 
ship style is task-oriented. Four out of 10 respondents (40.6 percent) stated 
that being task-oriented is very characteristic of them. The next most 
endorsed leadership style is competitive, however the percentage endorsing 
this orientation falls to 22.1 percent, and almost half of these endorse the 
task-oriented leadership style. Being directive and risk-taking was the least 
endorsed by the respondents, the respective percentage distributions being 
18.0 percent and 17.7 percent. 

As already noted, the most frequently endorsed leadership style is task- 
oriented. Looking at gender differences, almost none are found with respect 
to this orientation: 74.8 percent of the men endorse this orientation as being 
either characteristic or very characteristic of their leadership style; 74.2 
percent of the women do the same. Equally, no gender differences were noted 
for directive and risk-taking leadership styles. Thus, men and women are 
very similar in terms of being task-oriented, directive and risk-taking. 

However, men and women do differ significantly with regard to being 
either competitive or democratic in their leadership styles. Men are more 
competitive than women, whereas women are more democratic than men. 


Leadership Style Orientation by Age and Gender 

We now turn to the examination of how age is related to leadership style. 
Looking at the entire data set, there is nothing of significance. When we look 
at just the men or the women, we have the same result. Young men do not 
differ from older men in terms of leadership style. The same goes also for 
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women. However, when comparing men to women some very interesting 
differences emerge. 

Focusing our analysis on the men, we find that with regard to being 
competitive, there is virtually no difference between younger and older men. 
However, older men tend to be slightly more task-oriented than younger 
men. Older men are more directive than younger men and are also more risk- 
taking and likely to be more democratic. 

If we look at the differences between men and their leadership styles, 
controlling for age, we find no statistically significant differences between 
men of differing ages regarding their leadership style. The percentage differ- 
ences between the older and younger men are all less than 10 percent, most 
differing by just one or two percentage points. 

Taking competitive leadership styles as an example, 15.4 percent of the 
older men noted that being competitive was not characteristic of their leader- 
ship style. The respective figure for the younger men was 16.2 percent. There 
is no substantial difference. For those giving an intermediate answer, 24 
percent were older men and 22.1 percent younger. For those who noted that 
being competitive was characteristic, 60.6 percent of the older respondents 
said so, and 61.8 percent of the younger. The same lack of significant differ- 
ences was found as far as men are concerned for the rest of the leadership 
style variables. 

Looking at the women, no differences with regard to age were found 
among them for four of the five leadership style orientations. However, 
regarding being task-oriented, younger respondents (82.1 percent) reported 
they are more likely to endorse this position than the older respondents (64.7 
percent, p « .02). Consequently, the only exception is that younger women 
are more likely to be task-oriented in comparison to older women. Also, but 
this is not statistically significant, older women are more likely to be risk- 
taking than younger women. 

The lack of age-based differences in leadership styles for both men and 
women business leaders indicates leadership styles as being a reflection of 
personality, rather than of age and position. 


Leadership Style Orientation by Authority and Gender 
In order to establish a measurable variable representing the level of authority, 
we factor analysed a number of questionnaire variables. From this analysis, 
two factors came out (see Table 1). The second one is clearly an authority 
factor being made up of the following variables: *hierarchical levels above 
respondent’, “title of present position”, ‘influence over policy and strategy”, 
‘influence over finances/budget’ and ‘autonomy in implementing strategy’. 
The rotated factor loadings permit us to see the makeup of the authority 
variable we are using: people with high scores have a high level of authority. 
We proceeded to cross-tabulations of the authority level variable with 
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leadership style variables. Authority level was found to be significantly 
related to three out of five leadership style variables ( i.e. competitive, direc- 
tive and risk-taking). Those who have a high authority level are much more 
likely to be competitive, directive and risk-taking than those low on auth- 
ority. For example, 33.1 percent of those high on authority have a competi- 
tive leadership style, while only 13.2 percent of those low on authority do 
the same. 

We did not find any significant relationship between authority level and 
task-oriented or democratic leadership style. 

For all business leaders, no correlation was found between gender and 
authority level. Cross-tabulating gender and authority level, no statistically 
significant differences were found. Inspection of percentages shows that men 
have a slightly more pronounced tendency towards a high level of authority 
than women: 22.0 percent of men rated high on authority vs 17.8 percent of 
women. 

In order to test the hypothesis that at the high levels of authority women 
tend to use the same leadership behaviour as men, we ran two sets of tables, 
contrasting levels of authority to leadership style. Although there are some 
statistically significant differences between the men and also between the 
women, there is almost none between the genders. 

Let us look at the results of the risk-taking leadership style. For the men 
who have a low authority level, 23.6 percent rate themselves as being low 
(not at all or just a little risk-taking) in this leadership style. The respective 
figure for the women is just slightly higher (28.6 percent). In the same table, 
looking at the men who have a high authority level, only 16.3 percent rate 
themselves as being low on risk-taking. For the women who have a high 
authority level, 18.9 percent rate themselves as being low on risk-taking, very 
close to the percentage found for the men. For both the men and the women, 
those who have a low authority level are more likely to be low on risk-taking 
compared with those who are high on the authority level. 

Turning now to men and women who are high on the authority level, 
60.5 percent of the men rate themselves as being high on risk-taking. Looking 
at the women, 64 percent high on the authority level rate themselves as being 
high on risk-taking. We thus find very little difference, with women high in 
authority having only a slightly increased tendency than men to be high on 
risk-taking. 

A similar pattern is found for the other four leadership style variables — 
differences within the men and women groups but very close similarities 
between them. 


Leadership Orientation by Gender and Country Grouping 
We now turn to country categories to test the relations between country, 
gender and leadership style (see Tables 3, 4 and 5). For three of the leadership 
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style orientations, statistically significant differences are found for men 
coming from one of the three country categories. 


Competitive Almost seven out of 10 of the men from the group 3 countries 
(68.2 percent) indicate that having a competitive work style is either charac- 
teristic or very characteristic of them. This percentage drops slightly for the 
men from unstable or new democracies (60.0 percent), but drops much more 
for men from group 1 countries (45.8 percent). In fact, almost two out of 10 
of the men from these countries (19.4 percent) indicate that being competi- 
tive is not characteristic of their leadership style, whereas less than 2 percent 
of the men from group 2 and 3 countries claim the same. The same pattern 
is noticed for women as well. 

This phenomenon can be assigned to the fact that group 3 countries are 
dominated by capitalistic socioeconomic systems, where competition among 
firms promotes competitive work patterns. On the other hand, in the group 
1 countries the government regulation used to be so tight that firms and indi- 
viduals were discouraged from using competitive tactics. 


Directive and Risk-Taking The patterns for being directive and risk-taking 
are quite similar and almost the opposite of what was found for being 
competitive. Men from the group 1 countries rank higher on being directive 
or risk-taking than men from the other two groups of countries. Men from 
the group 2 countries are more directive than men from the new democra- 
cies, who scored lowest on these two leadership style orientations. 

Turning to women, statistically significant differences were found for 
four of the five leadership style orientations (competitive, task-oriented, 
directive, risk-taking). Again, as with men, women from the group 1 coun- 
tries are much less inclined to be competitive than women from the other 
two groups of countries. Women from group 2 countries appear as most risk- 


taking. 


Task-Oriented Women from the group 3 countries are least task-oriented 
(68.4 percent) followed by women from the group 2 countries (76.5 percent). 
For women from the former socialist countries, 79.5 percent indicate a high 
score on being task-oriented. Therefore, women from the group 3 countries 
appear as less task-oriented. 

Summarizing the findings according to country category, we have the 
following indications. 


Group 1 Countries We found some differences between men and women 
but not statistically significant. A strong tendency for men to have more 
authority than women was found: 44.4 percent of men rated themselves as 
high power vs 27.4 percent of women. 
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Table 3 Leadership Style Orientation by Gender, Business Leaders, Group 1: 
Former Socialist Countries (percentages) 


Competiteve Task-oriented Directive Risk-taking Democratic 











Characteristic 194 123 260 274 315 243 264 257 333 35,1 
Very characteristic 264 233 534 521 260 297 292 243- 167 28.4 





Table 4 Leadership Style Orientation by Gender, Business Leaders, Group 2: 
Unstable and New Democracies (percentages) 











Not characteristic 17 242 83 00 33 14 51 27 00 1.4 
Little characteristic 133 167 0.0 0.0 133 123 217 162 83 5.5 
So so 25.0 292 10.0 135 383 37.0 2333 270 333 288 
Characterisuc 383 375 433 319 2350 2342 2367 419 467 493 
Very characteristic 217 125 2383 446 100 15.1 33 122 117 15.1 
Total N 60 72 60 74 60 73 60 74 60 73 
*p< 08 


Table 5 Leadership Style Orientation by Gender, Business Leaders, Group 3: 
Stable and Consolidated Democracies (percentages) 








Not characteristic 19 58 47 81 24 66 09 35 23 22 
Little characteristic 95 143 95 81 170 172 113 128 131 84 
So so 204 274 147 153 269 30.0 2357 274 308 23.6 
Characteristic 43.1 318 332 342 396 282 37.6 35.8 386 404 
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Regarding age and authority level, in the former socialist countries no 
clear pattern and no statistically significant differences between age and auth- 
ority level were found, just a very slight tendency for older respondents to 
have more authority. 


Groxp 2 Comntries Looking at new democracies, no statistically significant 
differences are found between gender and leadership styles. The only one 
close to being significant is task-oriented (p < .08), where women appear as 
more task-oriented than men. 

New democracies fall in between the other two categories. Women 
appear to have just slightly less authority than men. The only statistically 
significant difference found does not concern gender, but age, and can be 
summarized in the sentence: * The older you are, the more authority you 
have”. 


Growp 3 Countries In these countries many significant differences between 
gender and leadership styles were found. Men appear more competitive, task- 
oriented and directive than women. Women, however, seem more democratic 
than men. In terms of risk-taking, women appear slightly higher than men. 

No correlation between gender and authority level was found. Men and 
women rate themselves fairly closely through all levels of authority. 

ing age and authority, in the stable democracies we found a strong 

tendency for older respondents to have more authority than younger respon- 
dents (almost statistically significant): 23.2 percent of older respondents rate 
themselves high on authority vs 12.0 percent of younger mamagers. 


Conclusions 


Based on the preceding data, we can identify four interpretations about 
different leadership styles. 


Gender 
Examining the relationship between gender, authority level and leadership 
style, two leadership style orientations were found. Men high in authority 
are more competitive than those lower in authority (68.3 percent vs 55.3 
percent respectively). Men having high levels of authority are more risk- 
taking than those lower in authority (60.5 percent vs 39.8 percent respec- 
tively). No significant differences were found between the three remaining 
leadership styles. However, differences were found with regard to being 
directive, with higher authority men being more directive than those with 
lower levels of authority (56.2 percent vs 39.4 percent respectively). 

Like men, women with high authority appear to be more directive and 
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risk-taking than women with lower authority (directive percentages 66.7 
percent vs 40.2 percent and for risk-taking 64 percent vs 47.4 percent respec- 
tively). The difference between high and low authority women with respect 
to being democratic is almost significant (p < .16). Low authority women are 
more democratic than high authority women (63.9 percent vs 61.3 percent). 
This is an interesting finding, since it appears that higher authority women 
are taking on a perspective consistent with high authority men. Women as a 
whole are much more likely to have a democratic leadership style than men. 

A difference emerges in the leadership styles of men and women. Men 
are following more a competitive style of leadership, whereas a democratic 
style is the main characteristic of women. 


Age 

There are no age differences between women or men as far as style of leader- 
ship is concerned. The only differentiation is that older male leaders tend to 
become less competitive, while older women leaders tend to become less 
democratic. This means that in older age the position in the hierarchy 
becomes more significant and influences leadership style. Older men tend to 
use a more flexible style of leadership, while older women tend to use a 
stricter style of leadership. 


Authority Level 

Women and men tend to follow the same style of leadership in top manage- 
ment positions, the rationale being that high levels of authority imply the 
same style of leadership, i.c. competitive, directive and risky. We could argue 
that high levels of authority and responsibility may require a specific leader- 
ship style that is independent of gender. 


Country Differences 

The style of leadership is related to context, but gender differences appear to 
be rather subtle. In group 3 countries (stable and consolidated democracies), 
no differences appear between men and women in terms of authority level. 
Looking at new democracies, men appear just a little more likely to have a 
higher authority level than women. For group 1 countries (former socialist), 
however, men appear to have more authority than women. 

Significant gender and work style differences emerge only in the group 
3 countries. What is suppressing the effects of gender in the other two groups 
of countries? It is a reasonable hypothesis that in this area, as in others, the 
impact of egalitarianism is felt. 

Future comparative research is warranted on social roles and socializa- 
tion processes in specific societies, in order to throw light on various gender 
dimensions in the world of work and leadership behaviours in a variety of 
organizational and cultural contexts. The findings of the present research 
could serve as hypotheses for further investigation. 
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Appendix — The Political Leaders 
Mino Vianello 


The findings concerning the political leaders” work environment on the issues dealt 
with in this article are interesting mostly from a descriptive point of view and do not 
lend themselves to an extensive analysis. We divide them into paragraphs. 

In this appendix, the countries are grouped in a different way than generally in 
this study, on the basis of the continuity and stability of their democratic system. 
They are consequently grouped as follows: 


Group 1: former socialist countries; 

Group 2: unstable or new democracies: Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Portugal, Spain, Ireland; 

Group 3: stable and consolidated democracies: all the other 14 countries. 


Difficulties Faced by Members of the Government in Carrying out 

their Activities 

About three-quarters of them, without relevant gender differences, had from time to 
time to overcome resistance in obtaining support for the measures they proposed in 
their respective areas of jurisdiction. No significant gender differences appear 
between the three groups of countries. Yet, males tend to face more difficulues in 
groups 1 and 2, females in group 3 countries. 

The obstacles consist in the first place in fiscal constraints. No significant gender 
differences emerge. As far as the countries are concerned, in group 1 parliamentary 
debates come next to fiscal constraints (as to the latter, women cabinet members in 
this group of countries perceive them as an obstacle significantly more than men). In 
group 3, controversies between cabinet members rank first. 


Work Milieu 

The work milieu (which heavily absorbs the energies of the respondents: an average 
of 62 hours for men and 64 for women, that tends to increase in the countries of group 
3: respectively, 64 and 66 hours) appears as moderately unpredictable, at times charac- 
terized by aggressiveness, by the presence of collaborators who are not motivated 
enough, by rather undynamic structures, while the evaluation is positive in terms of 
openness and democracy. Gender differences are strong; for each of these aspects, in 
fact, women express a significantly more positive evaluation, above all as far as the 
motivation of the collaborators and the dynamism of the structures are concerned 
(only for unpredictabilty the difference is not significant). As far as the countries are 
concerned, this is true above all in group 3. 


Career 

In general, men and women evaluate to the same extent as tendentially high their 
position in terms of responsibility and power. This is true especially in the countries 
of group 3. 
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As far as the factors that contributed to the advancement of careers are 
concerned, the picture is the following (L = low, M = medium, H = high; ns. = non- 
significant gender difference; W = women): 





1 Educational background and experience H ns. 
2 Seniority L sign. +W 
3 Political results M ns. 
4 Loyalty towards leaders L ns. 
5 Contacts with key people M LS. 
6 Mentors L sign. +W 
7 Ability in presenting one's ideas M sign. +W 
8 Ability in interpersonal relations M sign. +W 
9 Geographic mobility L sign. +W 
10 Political contacts M ns. 
11 Having been a collaborator of a leader L ns. 
12 Loyalty to the party programme M sign. +W 





The most important factor, therefore, 1s being prepared (1), the least, having been the 
collaborator of a leader (11). The other factors (above all 2, 4, 6 and 9) count, but 
little. The gender comparison evidences that women give more importance than men 
to these minor factors and to the factors that concern the ability to be in touch with 
the milieu (7 and 8) and loyalty towards the party programme (12). 

As far as the countries are concerned, differences which are non-significant i in 
groups 1 and 2 (with the exception of items 7 and 9, where a suggestive difference 
appears in favour of women) become significant in group 3 (6, 7, 8, 9, 12). Women 
leaders, therefore, in the area of solid democracies attribute more importance than 
men to these factors, that is factors stressing expressive and integrative behaviour and 
idealistic commitment. 


Visibility 
Visibility — measured in terms of presence in public debates and in radio or television, 
as author of articles in periodicals, as object of interviews — is clearly correlated with 
the level of office held. In general, the average, with no gender difference, is between 
less than once per month and almost never. 

As far as the countries are concerned, women show a higher level of visibility 
(significantly higher in terms of access to the media and being interviewed) in the 
countries of group 1. 


Burdens and Gratification 

No substantial gender differences exist as to the gratification inherent to the role of 
leader. To be endowed with the responsibility of taking decisions is the element most 
praised by men and women alike, together with the feeling of having power. Other 
aspects — like lack of anonymity, work heaviness, social obligations, exposure to 
media, lack of personal space — are felt as indifferent and, in fact, negative aspects. 
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In general, there are no gender differences, except for social obligations which 
women evaluate positively more than men at a significant level. Women leaders, on 
the other hand, evaluate more negatively than men the lack of personal space. 

As to the countries, in group 1 the ranking is the same as in general, but the 
average score is higher both for men and women: in other words, in the ex-socialist 
countries power is felt as an element of gratification more than in the other countries. 
Itis interesting to remark that lack of anonymity is felt at a significantly higher extent 
as a positive factor of gratification for males, while it is negative for females. 

In group 2, the ranking does not change in comparison with the general one, and 
no significant differences appear between men and women. 

In group 3, power and responsibility come first, but are felt to a significantly 
higher extent as positive by women, who equally evaluate social obligations as signifi- 
cantly more gratifying than men do. 


Commitment to Encourage Younger People in a Political Career 

The commitment to recruit and promote younger people to a political career is rather 
high, especially on the side of women political leaders, who show a significantly 
higher proclivity than men in this respect. The gender difference is revealed in the 
people who are encouraged: males and females each tend to help the careers of, on 
average, two people, but women tend to help women and men, men. This difference, 
which is not significant in the countries of group 1, becomes significant in the coun- 
tries of group 2 and even more so in the countries of group 3, where in general women 
tend to help not only women but younger people significantly more than men do. 

As to the characteristics that a young person should have to start a political 
career, the ranking of the eight characteristics shown to the respondents is about the 
same for men and women. But the scores the items receive vary significantly by 
gender: women insist on the expressive and integrative skills (ability in presenting 
one's ideas, ideological inspiration, ability in interpersonal relations, attractive 
personality), while men emphasize the instrumental ones (preparation, which, 
however, comes first both for men and women). For women, in particular, ideological 
inspiration is almost as important as preparation. 

As far as countries are concerned, differences become significant above all in 
group 3, where women show very high scores as to integrative qualities. These 
qualities, on the other hand, appear to be privileged by males in the former socialist 
countries, where the ideological commitment appears to be still strong, above all 
among males. 


Satisfaction 

The conflict between the requirements of work and those of personal life is felt rather 
keenly both by men and women, but work is a strong cause of stress and burn-out 
especially for women leaders: the difference is highly significant. 

The satisfaction with regard to one's success in civil life is tendentially high, and 
very high as far as political career is concerned. From this point of view, women's 
satisfaction is suggestively higher than men's. 

In both cases, satisfaction tends to increase moving from the countries of group 
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1 to those of group 2 and from these to those of group 3. As far as satisfaction with 
political career is concerned, the difference is significantly higher for women. 

While for the first form of satisfaction the score is moderate and no significant 
difference appears in general between men and women, the difference is highly signifi- 
cant in the countries of group 1 and significant in the countries of group 3, while it 
is merely suggestive in the countries of group 2. It looks as if societies where egali- 
tarianism was pursued in one way or another offer women more satisfactory situ- 
ations. 


+t 


Societies are very complex phenomena. We have an instance of it here: while the five 
Northern countries and the stable democracies offer more opportunities to people in 
general, from several points of view political women leaders are not advantaged. This, 
of course, can easily be explained with the deep-rooted formalization of political 
processes and the mediating nature of politics, which is traditionally more heavily 
exposed to lobbying in the stable democratic countries than in the other countries. 
Both processes, formalization and lobbying, are typically male phenomena. This may 
be one of the reasons why women’s participation is more difficult in the stable democ- 
racies. At the same time, these countries show areas in which women leaders fare 
better than men. Systems exert contradictory influences on the life and careers of their 
members. However, all aspects here considered tend to confirm that gender equality 


is a process underway. 


Renata Siemieñska 





NS s participation in public life and their presence among the power 
elites — either through election or nomination - are minimal, as is well 
known. The process of democratization, observed in many parts of the 
world, is not accompanied by a significant growth in the number of senior 
positions within economic and political structures being occupied by 
women; especially when we consider decision-making positions. Half of the 
world's population is largely absent from the bodies responsible for political 
decisions. In mid-2000, there were only about 5100 female representatives in 
all the parliaments of the world; they thus accounted for just13.8 percent of 
all parliamentary representatives. These figures indicate that there has been 
little growth since 1987, when they accounted for 9 percent (Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, 2000). If the rate of growth stays at this level (0.36 
percent per year), parity between men and women will only be reached at 
the beginning of the 22nd century. The number of women occupying senior 
government positions is also low. In 2000 they occupied one-tenth of the 
ministerial positions throughout the world, and one-fifth of the vice- 
ministerial positions (UN, 2000). Within business, women also seldom reach 
senior positions on decision-making bodies. 

Analyses show that the presence of women on decision-making bodies 
is not directly correlated with the level of economic or social growth, nor 
with the development of democratic systems in individual countries (Ingle- 
hart and Norris, 2000). Many various factors have been shown to impede 
women's participation within the economic and political elites. Among them 
are cultural factors, such as those which make the choice of some careers 
easier than others as well as those which influence women's aspirations to 
become decision-makers. Cultural factors also influence the level of support 
for women candidates, affecting the electoral behaviour of men and women. 
They also affect which political goals, such as gender equality, are considered 
to be socially important by various groups and organizations. The cultural 
factors also shape the beliefs and behaviours of party gatekeepers, i.e. those 
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who determine who will be put on the lists of candidates, and often influ- 
ence the selection of people to be appointed to political (governmental) and 
economic positions. Therefore, we can say that the traditional or egalitarian 
views on women's participation in political and economic decision-making 
bodies influence both the supply-side of the equation (i.e. whether women 
want to run for elections and be appointed to such posts) and the demand- 
side (that is, whether they obtain support of the party gatekeepers and the 
media, as well as financial support from sponsors and actual votes during 
elections). 

The purpose of this article is to analyse the structure of opinions and 
attitudes of elites towards gender inequality within several groups of coun- 
tries, taking into account their macro-structural conditions, as well as indi- 
vidual satisfaction with the job performed by the members of the elites 
studied. The countries are clustered in two ways. First, according to the 
criteria applied in the author's earlier works (Siemieriska, 1999a, 1999b, 
20002, 2000b), and second, according to the criteria of clustering countries 
which belong — as Huntington puts it — to different civilizations (Hunting- 
ton, 1996). According to Huntington, the systems of values observed in 
today's societies are still largely based upon religious grounds, although this 
does not mean that the members of these societies are, necessarily, religious. 
Huntington writes (among others) about the Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox 
and Islamic cultural roots providing the grounds for the value systems of the 
countries studied and their elites. The results of the analyses conducted by 
Inglehart (1997) on worldwide value systems, in which he referred to Hunt- 
ington's theory, were helpful in classifying countries according to his civiliz- 
ation criteria. Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Great Britain 
and Germany were clustered together as Protestant countries because of the 
dominance of Protestant culture there. Portugal, Spain, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Ireland were grouped together as Catholic countries. The 
post-Communist countries were clustered in a separate group for reasons 
explained later. Non-European countries such as the US, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia and Israel were grouped together because their cultures 
were shaped by mixed immigrant populations. Greece was excluded because 
the study did not include other Orthodox countries not clustered in some 
other group. The only other Orthodox country that was studied was Russia, 
and it was included in the group of the post-Communist countries despite 
the fact that all the other countries in that group are Catholic. 

The other method of classification of countries mentioned earlier and 
used by the author in former analyses (Siemieñska, 19992, 1999b, 20002, 
2000b) is a multidimensional one. Owing to the specific traits of the coun- 
tries compared, the differences in their history and the various levels of 
women's participation in public life, they have been grouped in the follow- 
ing way: (1) the Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
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Sweden), which stand out due to a particularly high rate of women's partici- 
pation in public life, being advanced welfare states and having a high standard 
of living as well as an active feminist movement, (2) the newer democracies 
of Western Europe (Portugal, Spain, Greece) with relatively low living stan- 
dards; (3) the post-Communist countries currently undergoing political and 
economic transformation (Czech Republic, Poland, Slovenia, Hungary, 
Russia); (4) stable Western European democracies (Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Great Britain, Ireland); and (5) non- 
European democracies (US, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, Israel) whose 
development was shaped by mass immigration. 

The post-Communist countries have been clustered in a separate group 
in both classifications because, as several studies have shown (Inglehart, 1997; 
Siemiefiska, 2000), the recent past (in this case, living under a Communist 
regime) plays a significant role as a factor modifying their value systems in 
many respects. 


The Need for Women in the Elites: What Do Women Have to 
Offer? 


There is often discussion as to why the presence of women among decision- 
makers is important. This issue arouses numerous controversies. The oppon- 
ents of their presence state that there is no need to change the traditional 
pattern, that politics should be an area of activity for those who possess 
certain qualities. According to them, some people have been equipped by 
nature to play specific roles and/or are appropriately prepared to perceive 
significant social problems and solve them adequately. There is only one 
conclusion here; politics should be for men. Although this point of view has 
been challenged for years, it still has its supporters. Others, among whom 
the feminists are a significant group, do not agree with such arguments, and 
present a number of reasons why women should take part in the decision- 
making process. Foremost, it is women's right to political representation 
which is granted to all citizens and defined in the documents of international 
organizations as a human right. As some underscore, increased women's 
participation in politics and the widely understood power elites would result 
in the creation of elites that are more representative of society. As a conse- 
quence, the level to which society legitimizes its leaders would increase. 
Another reason cited for why women should be present in politics is that 
they bring specific qualifications to politics, qualifications strictly related to 
their experience as performers of certain social roles which are still, to a large 
extent, carried out by women. Another argument for the presence of women 
in the world of politics is the rise of competition among candidates, due to 
women running for elections and so increasing the total number of 
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candidates. This would increase the probability of electing high-quality 

candidates, and ensure that 2 more rational choice of problems be taken into 

account by the decision-makers (Darcy et al, 1994). One more given is the 
level of education and experience in work and social activity possessed by 
contemporary women. Nowadays, they are fully prepared to compete with 
men, holding higher positions that are not limited to the area of “female 
issues”. 

Alvesson and Due Billing (1997) list four types of arguments usually 
emphasized in discussions of the issue. 

1 The equal opportunities position: "Ihe low proportion of women 
managers is seen . . . asa reflection of fundamental inequalities and injus- 
tices in society and working life as a whole. In this perspective women 
are seen as being discriminated against, and denied the same oppor- 
tunities as men both in a general career context and specifically with 
regard to the possibility of attaining managerial positions' (Alvesson and 
Due Billing, 1997: ss.1534). The emphasis here is put on the moral 
aspect of inequality. 

2 ‘The meritocratic argument is interested in combating the irrational 
social forces which prevent the full utilization of the qualified human 
resources” (Alvesson and Due Billing, 1997: s.157). This point empha- 
sizes the fact that inadequate use is made of the skills of highly qualified 
women when they do not occupy managerial positions. 

Both approaches underline some common features of each gender 
which, despite these, are not treated equally and are not evaluated 
according to the same criteria by society. 

3 The special contribution position underlines the right to and the need 
for access by women to managerial positions due to their specific experi- 
ences, system of values, way of thinking and behaving. These are particu- 
larly important for the democratic elites, thought to be more adequate 
than their predecessors in the context of a shift in dominant values, 
especially in western societies (a shift from modernist to postmodernist 
values). 

4 The alternative values position, similar to the previous position, under- 
lines the differences between the systems of values and priorities of the 
genders: values and priorities which are not only different from each 
other, but also remain in conflict with each other. According to this 
argument, women bring in a different kind of rationality, oriented 
towards human needs, as opposed to the technological rationality 
created by men. 


Taking into account these differences in the attitudes and arguments that 
explain the small number of women in decision-making positions, itis proper 
to ask the basic question whether and to what extent women and men 
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occupying these positions are aware of gender inequalities in accessing power 
and how they justify them. It is often pointed out that women who have 
succeeded do not see an inequality of opportunities. They believe that their 
own example is the best proof that there is no such thing. 


Socialization Factors and Mechanisms in Acquiring Attitudes 


and Values 


There are several theories that explain the character of the value systems and 
attitudes of individuals, as well as the mechanism by which they change and 
create intergenerational differences, as the result of a series of factors typical 
for the period of adolescence of the individual or generation, as well as the 
result of intergeneration interactions. The theories of Mannheim (1974) and 
Inglehart (1977, 1990) provide an example of such theories, even though the 
authors differ in how they formulate the relationships between moderniz- 
ation and cultural differences between age groups. 

Mannheim (1974), in his theory of generational changes, states that the 
quicker the social changes, the more likely it is that groups of young people 
will appear who will have a common culture and common interaction models 
that are clearly different from the models cultivated by the older generation 
(Abma, 1991). The rapidly changing situation forces them to find answers 
which are adequate to the new necessities, preventing imitating and taking 
over the models of the older generations. In turn, the theory proposed by 
Inglehart (1977, 1990) emphasizes the conditions under which the individual 
grows up (socialization hypothesis). He believes that the period of early 
youth (around the age of 15) is most important. In his opinion, but also in 
the opinion of many other researchers (Jennings, 1990), only minor changes 
take place later on in the value systems developed at this stage. Following the 
‘limited resources hypothesis’, the circumstances in which a given generation 
matures have great influence on the formation of a system of values. Entry 
into adulthood brings along with it its own system of values which, in time, 
begins to prevail in the adult population as the older generation passes away 
and is replaced. In this way a slow but systematic intergenerational change 
takes place. 

The empirically stated dependencies have become the basis for formu- 
lating a hypothesis stating that the more a society modernizes in the 
economic-social sphere, the greater will be the differences between the 
systems of values of the various generations. An analysis of the results of 
research conducted in 10 Western European countries in 1981 and 1990 
partially confirms this hypothesis (Ester et al., 1993; Inglehart, 1997). 

Many researchers emphasize that an important role in the process of 
socialization is played by the family, being the environment in which the 
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individual grows up, as well as by the broader social environment in which 
the family is embedded. In the case of American society, it was found that 
the environment in which an individual grows up is twice as important in the 
sense of the exerted influence, as that in which the individual lives as a grown- 
up (Miller and Sears, 1986). Some authors find that it is not socialization, but 
vertical and horizontal mobility of the individuals and the discrepancies in 
social status that, by becoming a source of tension in the individuals, cause 
them to become, for example, radically conservative or radically egalitarian. 
However, the results of other studies suggest that the attitudes and values 
held in such cases are to be found half way” between what was taken from 
the environment of early socialization and what is typical of the environment 
in which the individual lives later on. Other researchers stress that the rela- 
tively minor similarity between the attitudes and political orientations of the 
parents and their children (Jennings and Niemi, 1974) is evidence of a smaller 
than is usually assumed role of the parents in the socialization process. It has, 
nevertheless, been shown that such a conclusion is only acceptable when 
socialization is understood as the duplication of knowledge and parental atti- 
tudes. It is necessary to take into consideration the possibility that, even if 
the parents fully and successfully control their children's socialization 
process, they might not want to pass their values on to them. In such a case, 
the socialization process carried out according to their intentions will lead to 
differences between the children's and parents” values (Bronfenbrenner, 1967; 
Inkeles and Smith, 1974). What is more, as Kagan and Moss (1962) show, the 
persistence of certain traits from childhood to adulthood may take on various 
forms — similarly the appearance of the same behaviours in various periods 
in life may have a different meaning. 

Everyone seems to agree that an important role in the socialization 
process should be played by the school as the institution which, by defi- 
nition, is convened in order to form the younger generation by passing on a 
given set of knowledges, as well as a given system of values and life aspir- 
ations. Yet, many studies show that, in fact, its role is much more modest 
(Beck, 1977) than one would think, with respect to the passing on of atti- 
tudes, as well as of information and abilities. School usually prepares the 
younger generation to live in a way which is in accordance with the expec- 
tations of the given society's elite. In stable democratic societies, in which 
changes are taking place relatively slowly, such expectations are usually 
consistent with the expectations of the majority of society. In a period of 
rapid and, even more so, violent changes, they may be significantly diver- 
gent. 

It is also pointed out that an important role in the socialization process 
is played by peers, who are drawn together by the similarity of the problems 
confronted by their generation, both regarding the expectations of the older 
generation and the need to adapt to the prevailing conditions. Yet, the 
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direction of the influence exerted by peer groups differs according to 
country. Sometimes, they reinforce the orientations and attitudes promoted 
by the school. At other times, they offer completely different, evidently 
contradictory, models (Nathan and Remy, 1977). 

Various social groups and institutions may also ascribe to the various 
agents an excessive or insufficient role with respect to that expected of it. For 
example, in situations when the authorities wished to abruptly break the 
society's cultural continuity, as was the case in Russia following the 1917 
revolution as well as in other Communist countries, they tried to weaken the 
influence of the family, reinforcing, at the same time, the role of the 
educational institutions controled by them, ie. the schools and youth 
organizations. 

The role of certain agents of socialization may sometimes become 
particularly significant. For example, in the 1970s and 1980s, Polish sociolo- 
gists pointed to the enormous role of the family in the life of Polish society, 
much greater than, for example, in western countries. Its significance resulted 
from the fact that, in a situation where there were no institutions with which 
the people would be willing to identify, the family became the basic refer- 
ence point and support group for the individuals. A type of ‘vacuum’ that 
existed between the family and nation was also a reason why the family 
played a particular role in the socialization process (Nowak, 1979). 

The content of a gender identity is deeply rooted in culture and might 
differ from culture to culture. As Bem (1987: 226) wrote considering oppor- 
tunities to raise gender-aschematic children in a gender-schematic society: 
“As every parent, teacher, and developmental psychologist knows, male and 
female children become “masculine” and “feminine”, respectively, at a very 
early age. .. . Children typically learn that gender is a sprawling associative 
network with ubiquitous functional importance through their observation of 
the many cultural correlates of sex existing in their society.” However, 
*parents can attempt to attenuate sex-linked correlations within the child's 
social environment, thereby altering the basic data upon which the child will 
construct his or her own concepts of maleness and femaleness. . . . The child 
who has developed a readiness to encode and to organise information in 
terms of an evolving sexism schema is a child who is prepared to oppose 
actively the gender-related constraints that those with a gender schema will 
inevitably seek to impose' (Bem, 1987: 239, 244). Therefore, the family 
environment and its conception and attitudes towards women's and men's 
roles in society are crucial, even though they are not the only ones to which 
children are exposed. There are also many other factors of a cultural, social 
and economic nature which might hinder or facilitate women's entry to the 
public sphere of life. 

Analyses of the social conceptions of existing or desired relations in 
economics and politics, the relationships between men and women as well as 
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the ways in which institutions function in various countries demonstrate 
that, even in the countries considered to be democracies by researchers, 
significant differences exist in these respects (Inglehart, 1997). Social concep- 
tions are elements of the political cultures of the various societies. They are 
the result of the political knowledge possessed, the abilities, attitudes and 
values of the political system as a whole, the way in which their own role in 
this framework is perceived, the political institutions, and the system of 
relationships between them. The attitude towards the system and the concep- 
tions of it — as is stressed by Almond and Verba (1980) — may be (1) cogni- 
tive in character, consisting of a conviction, information and analysis; (2) 
affective, consisting of the impression of affiliation, aversion or indifference; 
or (3) evaluative, in which case moral opinions play a significant part. 

It is necessary to be aware of the nature of attitudes, values and behav- 
iour and the relationships between them. Attitudes are dispositions or 
tendencies to positive or negative behaviour towards some objects. Attitudes 
have three components (1) cognitive, (2) affective and (3) predisposition to 
action. These components are not necessary closely related to each other 
because they can depend on, for example, the distinctive experiences of an 
individual and his or her social position. As researchers have pointed out for 
years (e.g. Triandis, 1971; van Death and Scarbrough, 1995), the relationship 
between attitudes and behaviour is fairly weak when one tries to find a 
relationship between attitudes and a particular behaviour rather than a set of 
behaviours. The reason is that ‘Behavior is not only determined by what 
people would like to do but also by what they think they should do, that is, 
social norms, by what they have usually done, that is, habits, and by the 
expected consequences of the behavior’ (Triandis, 1971: 14). 

Therefore, society’s members’ attitudes towards women’s Participation 
in political and economic life also influence women’s decisions concerning 
their involvement. The dynamics and effects of positions within organiz- 
ational hierarchy and the ratio of the sexes make it possible to understand 
the career patterns and work orientations connected with gender. This 
approach is applied in structural explanations of gender differentiation and 
inequalities. Gender division of labour is used in organizational policy expla- 
nations. And, as a third approach, shared meanings, symbols and assump- 
tions regarding women's roles in organizations are used in studies of 
organizational culture in general and within particular countries (Alvesson 
and Due Billing, 1997). The process of globalization is causing the internal 
structures of corporations and occupational groups to become much more 
similar across national boundaries due to the multinational character of such 
organizations. 

Moreover, the attitudes related to gender roles are connected in some 
way with more general value orientations consisting of sets of interrelated 
attitudes and values within the cultures of the different societies. 
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Our research has already shown that women tended to acknowledge inequal- 
ity more often than men both with regard to its extent and the ways in which 
it is demonstrated by the isolation of women in the work environment, as 
well as its sources, embedded as they are in the culturally defined gender roles 
which locate women mainly within the sphere of private life, while men are 
located mainly in the sphere of public life (Liebig, 2000; Nicolau-Smokoviti 
and Baldwin, 2000; Hojgaard and Esseveld, 2000; Siemieñska, 19992, 2000b). 

We are aware that the evaluations expressed by our respondents in this 
study may be based on their own experiences, observations of other people's 
situations, as well as on their broader, more abstract knowledge of the 
mechanisms by which societies operate. 

Various aspects of gender inequality are observed with varying intensity 
in different groups of countries. They are most frequently stressed by the elite 
members of ‘non-European democratic countries” and the ‘new democracies 
of Southern Europe”; least frequently, by the elites in post-Communist coun- 
tries. In addition, in some aspects the attitudes and opinions of women and 
men are very similar, whereas in others they clearly differ. Generally speaking, 
women more frequently than men notice the inequalities, as well as the social 
and cultural barriers which make it more difficult for women to enter the 
political and economic elites. However, the number of women and men who 
do not agree with the view that women prefer men to occupy decision-making 
positions, and that women lack the specific preparation to perform such roles, 
is quite similar. Women, on the other hand, much more frequently than men 
are convinced that they are isolated in the professional environment domi- 
nated by men, that those who have power (usually men) are reluctant to elect 
(or to appoint) them to the highest positions, and, finally, that they must 
achieve more than men in order to be acknowledged. They also believe more 
frequently than men that earning money is the best way to ensure women's 
independence, and disagree much more frequently than men with the opinion 
that, when there are not enough jobs, men should be first to get them. 

The members of political elites more frequently notice the inequalities 
and the social and cultural barriers faced by women attaining positions at the 
top of the decision-making circles of authority than the members of 


economic elites. 
Social Background as the Factor Influencing the Perception of 
Gender Inequality in Gaining Lea ip Positions 


Women who have succeeded often see the reasons for the evident inequality 
in access to decision-making as lying in the process of socialization. Many 
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women who have succeeded in politics believe that a happy family, parents 
and partners who all taught them to be independent and told them that they 
were capable of reaching high, responsible positions, were the reason for 
their achievement. Research shows that social capital as defined by Bourdieu 
(1984) is a significant resource for the elite members, and especially success- 
ful women. 

The educational level of the parents of people belonging to political and 
economic elites substantially differs from the average educational level in 
societies to which they belong. Particularly, the level of the father's education 
is significantly higher, and this holds especially true for the fathers of female 
politicians. The percentage of mothers with university-level education is 
three times less than that of fathers. It should also be stressed that the 
mother's education went no further than high-school much less frequently 
than the father's education. This was so particularly in the case of female poli- 
ticians or female members of the economic elites. In summing up, the parents 
of female elite members are, in general, better educated than the parents of 
male elite members, which points to the importance of socialization, particu- 
larly in the case of socialization for non-typical roles, as is the case with 
female elite members. 

Women who have become members of the economic elites very often 
have fathers who held managerial positions. The same is true, though to a 
slightly lesser extent, of men. It is also possible to speak of a significant 
(higher in the case of women) reproduction of the elites in the world of 
politics (‘elites’ being broadly understood, i.e. the fathers of the present 
members of the political elites did not necessarily have to be members of the 
political elite, they might have held managerial positions in the economy). A 
similar, although weaker, correlation exists for members of elites between 
their positions and the positions held now or in the past by their mothers. 
Reproduction is, therefore, significant in all types of countries (Siemiefiska, 
19993; Liddle and Michielsens, 2000). A region where the positions of the 
parents play a particularly important part is that of the new democracies of 
Southern Europe. A region where their role is the least pronounced, for 
obvious reasons, is that of the post-Communist countries. Even in their case, 
however, we can speak of a significant degree of reproduction as far as the 
economic elites are concerned (over half have fathers who held managerial 
positions). The position of the mothers in these countries was as significant 
in the case of women's careers in the economic elite as in Scandinavia and the 
non-European democracies, where it is lower than in most European coun- 
tries. 

Many members of the elites come from families whose members were 
found in positions of authority in political institutions. It is difficult to say 
on the basis of the questions asked in the questionnaire used in this study 
whether this is the result of socialization in an interest in politics, or a trump 
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card facilitating entrance to the elite, though we expect that there is a 
combined impact of both these factors. Having family members involved in 
political activity is typically conducive to entering politics but also plays a 
significant role in leading towards entry into the economic elite. 

Similar to the previously discussed “resource” (“parents in managerial 
positions”), having family members in positions of political authority is a 
more important factor for women in entering the elite than it is for men. This 
resource was held by a total of 33.9 percent of the men and 36.9 percent of 
the women included in the studies of the political elites, and by 17.7 percent 
and 20.1 percent of the male and female members, respectively, of the 
economic elites studied. It may, therefore, be said that family influence is a 
resource mainly in the area of politics or economy, where it is conducive to 
children or other kin entering the given elite. However, it is also helpful in 
reaching high positions in the social elite in general. Having family members 
in the structures of political power is particularly frequent in the Scandina- 
vian countries, and relatively less frequent in the post-Communist ones. 

Over 80 percent of the women in the political and economic elites had 
husbands with above average education, which may be treated as yet another 
trump card for career women (owing to a better understanding of the aspir- 
ations of their partners, as well as the higher positions they hold). In the case 
of men, the percentage with spouses who have above average education is 
definitely lower, approximately 60 percent in each of the elite sectors 
discussed. 

Perception of factors conducive to making a career is somewhat diver- 
gent from the factors which we defined earlier as “family resources” held by 
members of elites. Women, slightly more frequently than men, are convinced 
that their promotion was the result of their personal abilities; this applies in 
the area of politics, as well as the economy. Nevertheless, women also more 
frequently believe that political connections have played an important role 
in their careers. We present the social background of elites and their percep- 
tion of the conditions which helped them to reach their positions in political 
or economic hierarchies in order to later answer the question as to what 
extent these conditions have influenced elite members' perceptions of gender 
inequality, and to what extent this perception is related to the more general 
systems of values possessed by members of elites. 

As stated earlier, female members of political and economic elites 
perceive gender inequalities in advancement opportunities much more 
frequently than men. Also younger people tend to observe them more often 
than the older. The higher their mothers” education, the more frequently the 
members of the political elites have perceived this inequality, especially the 
fact that women are isolated in a predominantly male environment and lack 
informal contacts. Also, though to a lesser extent, the fathers! education 
influences the perception of the unequal possibilities for women and men. 
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Members of the political elite with a postmaterialist orientation notice them 
more frequently than members of the economic elite (Table 1). 

The position occupied within organizational structures shapes the 
perception of women's situation, even when it is the very highest echelons of 
power that are the subject of study. Women who occupy the most powerful 
positions acknowledge gender inequality and the barriers encountered by 
women less frequently than women who occupy even slightly lower 
positions (Nicolau-Smokoviti and Baldwin, 2000). 


Does Personal Workplace Experience Shape Value Systems and 
the Perception of Gender Inequality? 


Individual workplace experiences and the range of household duties of the 
members of the political and economic elites explain to some degree the 
perception of gender inequality. However, the relationship between these 
factors varies in the different groups of countries used in this article. A 
general index of the perception of gender inequality has been constructed 
which encompasses various areas of inequality and their sources (Table 2). 

Individual workplace experiences and the range of household duties of 
men belonging to the political elite explained this perception to a greater 
extent (adjusted R? = .60) than in the case of women (adjusted R? = .35). 
Among economic elites, the same was true to an even greater extent and still 
more in the case of men (adjusted R? = .97) than women (adjusted R? = .79). 
However, household duties very rarely belonged to the most important 
among ‘explaining’ predictors. The individual workplace experiences played 
a crucial role. 

Among the members of the post-Communist elites, the perceived 
burdens of professional and household duties proved to be the strongest 
factors differentiating the perception of gender inequality. At the same time, 
they did not appear among the most significant factors in the other groups of 
countries. Perhaps this distinctness of post-Communist countries is caused by 
the fact that their elites are composed mostly of people who are new to the 
political and economic elites, while in the other countries they are made up 
of “professionals”, prepared for these roles by lengthy training and systematic 
career development. As we know, the elites of the post-Communist countries 
are, more so than those of any other countries, the effect of circulation rather 
than reproduction (Vianello and Moore, 2000; Siemieñska, 19992), due to the 
changes in the political and economic systems in the early 1990s. 

A variety of factors distinguishes women's and men's perception of 
gender inequality and this is especially true of those who belong to the 
economic elites. In the case of women, one of the most significant factors is 
their expectations concerning the positions which they will occupy within 
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Table 3 Perception of Gender Inequality in Countries with Historically Different 
Religions (in percentages) 





Post- Non- 
Men occupy top positions because: Protestant Catholic Communist European 


1. Women prefer men to occupy 





top positions* 25 33 9 42 
2. Women lack specific training* 27 31 32 26 
3. Women are isolated in a 
predominantly male environment 8 8 11 7 
4. Women are prevented from 
reaching the top 7 8 10 9 
5. Due to how women are reared 10 7 9 3 
6. Women lack informal contacts 10 10 18 9 
7. Women are accepted in leadership 
positions in the field* 28 14 17 14 
8. Men and women treated equally 
in my organization* 23 18 24 12 
9. Women have to achieve more 
than men to receive recognition 11 13 11 10 
10. When jobs are scarce men should 
have more rights* 73 67 20 76 
11. Family suffers when women 
work full-time* 26 21 13 24 
12. Paid job best for women's 
independence 4 8 5 6 
a ‘Strongly d ‘; in other questions answer is ‘strongly agree’. 
Gran wot eld from dir table and al ber showing ings vided according 
lo cultural ci 


the next five years, showing that their feeling of security in relation to the 
occupied position is lower than that of men. 


The Cultural Circle (Based upon the Dominant Religion) as a 
Factor Determining the Perception of Gender Inequality 


In accordance with Huntington’s concept, differences between cultures are 
conditioned by religions and differences between religions lead to divergent 
systems of values in societies (Inglehart, 1990, 1997). A comparison was made 
of attitudes towards gender inequality, women’s opportunities and the 
barriers they encountered in trying to access higher positions within the 
social hierarchy, relative to the dominant religion (Catholic or Protestant) 
(Table 3). Two additional groups of countries were singled out due to their 
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specific historical experiences: post-Communist and non-European coun- 
tries (a general explanation of this classification was given at the beginning 
of this article). 

The comparison once again reveals differences in the perception of 
gender inequalities between post-Communist countries and others 
(Siemieñska, 20002). In post-Communist countries there are particularly 
strong conservative attitudes in the areas which were subject to open manipu- 
lation in the previous era. In particular, Communist propaganda particularly 
strongly emphasized the existence of equality between men and women in 
the labour market, women's opportunity to succeed at work and the absence 
of a conflict between household duties and professional life. Therefore, the 
situation was perceived by members of Communist societies as not requir- 
ing a re-evaluation of men's and women's roles so that the burden of various 
duties could be distributed more evenly, but as the existence of ‘excessive 
equality between the genders’. 

This is also the reason why members of post-Communist elites have been 
much more inclined than the elites in other countries to accept that ‘when 
jobs are scarce men should have more rights to them', that “family suffers 
when women work full-time” and that “women prefer men to occupy top 
positions’. They have observed more often than others that ‘women are 
isolated in a predominantly male environment’ and that ‘women lack 
informal contacts’, which showed that members of the elites had been aware 
of the isolation existing in everyday relations within workplaces and politics. 
The sphere of the relationship had never been the subject of propaganda nor 
of public debate under the Communist system, however. This meant that 
evaluation of these issues had not been shaped by certain views having been 
rejected by the earlier propaganda or by being the subject of policy to 
overcome the traditional treatment of women. In many cases, the perception 
of some dimensions of gender inequality was almost invariant over all the 
groups of countries compared, e.g. ‘women have to achieve more than men 
to receive recognition’, ‘women are prevented from reaching the top’. 

Comparison of Protestant and Catholic countries shows that, in some 
respects, the Catholic countries are more conservative and gender inequali- 
ties are less often acknowledged there. For example, respondents from 
Catholic countries admit less often that women are unaccepted in leadership 
positions in their field or that men and women are unequally treated in their 
organization as well as less often disagreeing strongly with the claim that 
‘when jobs are scarce men should have more rights’. However, at the same 
time, and more often than members of elites in Protestant countries, they 
strongly disagree with the claims that ‘women prefer men to occupy top 
positions’ or that ‘women lack specific training’, as the table shows. In 
general, the differences between Catholic and Protestant countries, as well as 
the non-European countries, are far less significant than the differences 
between all those countries and the post-Communist countries. 
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Thus, the findings are consistent with the comparisons of the more 
general systems of values between societies of different religions and the atti- 
tudes towards family, sexual relations, etc. (Inglehart, 1997; Tos et al., 1999; 
Inglehart and Norris, 2003). 


Overall Differences between Groups of Countries Classified on 
the Basis of the Diversity of their History, their Political Systems in 
the Recent Past and their Traditions of Feminist Movements 


The overall index of differences in the perception of gender inequality shows 
once more that the post-Communist countries are distinguished by less 
intense perception of gender inequality and its sources (Siemieñska, 2000a, 
2000b) (see Table 4). 

The structure of the perception of gender inequality and its sources 
shows that it is hard to talk about a simple pattern of correlation between the 
perceived aspects of gender inequality and their causes in the compared 
groups of countries. Furthermore, the perceptions are different in the case of 
men and women belonging to elites of the same type (political or economic) 
in the different groups of countries. More detailed comparisons confirmed 
the hypothesis that the different cultures and histories of various societies 
influence the perceived level of inequality and its reasons, as well as their 
structures. 


Perception of the Way Women Function 


It is often noted that, once they achieve the position of a decision-maker, 
women lack solidarity, do not cooperate with other women and, for various 
reasons, tend not to promote them. This observation has been made by both 
men and women, especially feminists. Without mentioning here the reasons 
for this phenomenon, I examine how it is perceived by men and women who 
are members of the elites we examined. It can be assumed that there must be 
differences between the various groups of countries in this respect. The 
problem has often been a topic of debates in those countries where the 
feminist movement has been active for a long time, causing people to be more 
sensitive to the issue of the lack of solidarity and to the fact that some women, 
in a way, break away from their own gender. This could, in turn, become a 
reason for activities aimed at contradicting these accusations. Anyway, we 
may suspect this kind of behaviour more often among women belonging to 
the top elites than among those occupying lower positions in organizational 
structures. In the post-Communist countries the issue had never been the 
subject of public debate under the former regime which, we assume, has also 
contributed to different levels of awareness of this issue among members of 
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Table 4 Elites’ Perception of Gender Inequality Within Workplaces and Society 
(Overall Index) (in percentages) 








Political elite Economic elite 
Region/perception of ———_ o 
gender inequality Total Men Women Men Women 
Scandinavia: 
1 low (1-25) 0 0 0 0 0 
2 3 1 3 6 3 
3 medium (36-45) 41 51 22 47 49 
4 54 44 73 47 46 
5 high (55-60) 2 3 3 0 2 
Southern Europe: 
1 low (1-25) 1 3 0 0 0 
2 10 5 1 11 12 
3 medium (36-45) 43 45 3 53 40 
4 46 47 54 33 48 
5 high (55-60) 1 0 0 2 0 
Western Europe: 
1 low (1-25) 1 1 1 1 1 
2 7 9 6 10 3 
3 medium (3645) 50 55 28 66 48 
4 41 34 62 24 46 
5 high (55-60) 1 1 3 0 2 
Non-European democracies: 
1 low (1-25) 1 2 1 0 1 
2 16 22 16 27 3 
3 medium (3645) 47 42 34 55 54 
4 35 35 44 18 40 
5 high (55-60) 1 0 4 0 1 
Post-Communist countries: 
1 low (1-25) 0 1 0 0 0 
2 13 14 17 13 5 
3 medium (36-45) 64 68 63 62 63 
4 22 16 20 , 25 31 
5 high (55-60) 0 0 0 0 2 


The mdex constructed on a basis of items shown in Table 3. 


elites in various groups of countries. On the basis of the data collected within 
the framework of our study, we are unable to fully answer these questions. 
We may only state that in the post-Communist countries, perception of this 
problem is less uniform than anywhere else. The most numerous groups here 
are the people who state that women tend to cooperate with each other, as 
well as those who have exactly the opposite view regarding this matter. In all 
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groups of countries, men are slightly more convinced than women that 
female politicians cooperate with each other (see Figure 1). 

In Catholic countries, unlike in the Protestant ones, the number of 
people who believe that women do not cooperate with each other is greater. 
The personal experiences of respondents gathered thus far, as well as their 
expectations with regard to their own future carcer, have little influence on 
the evaluation of the level of solidarity among female politicians in the whole 
of the examined population (adjusted R? ~.15). 


Consistency of Gender-Oriented Attitudes with General Value 
Orientation: Materialist vs Postmaterialist, Left-Wing vs Right 


The basic structure of the values and attitudes regarding the social order is 
changing. Inglehart suggests that societies are shifting from the set of values 
characteristic of the ‘modernization’ stage to those characteristic of the ‘post- 
modernization’ stage (Inglehart, 1990, 1997). He defines ‘materialist’ values 
as those which emphasize economic and physical security and are typical of 
the former stage, while ‘postmaterialist’ values, emphasizing self-expression 
and quality of life, are characteristic of the stage of ‘postmodernization’: 
‘Postmaterialists are not non-Materialists, still less are they anti-Materialists. 
The term “Post-materialist” denotes a set of goals that are emphasised after 
people have attained material security, and because they have attained 
material security’ (Inglehart, 1997: 35). The rise of the latter — also called 
‘postmodern’ — he considers partially responsible for the decline of state 
socialist regimes. He has also found that people who attach great significance 
to postmaterialist values are more frequently in favour of gender equality and 
a less traditional family model. However, the relationship is more compli- 
cated; the type of value orientation is determined by a series of factors on the 
level of society as a whole, as well as on the level of the individual. 

The analyses presented later allow us to observe which kind of value 
orientation prevails in the elites of different types of societies and, also, to 
state what factors — apart from the individual traits and experiences of the 
respondents — are conducive to the presence of people with a postmaterial- 
ist orientation in the elites. 

Value orientation was examined by using Inglehart’s four-item battery, 
from which the respondent selected the two most important goals which 
should be realized over the next 10 years. It included two materialist goals 
‘maintaining order in the nation’ and ‘fighting rising prices’, and two post- 
materialist ones, ‘giving people more say in important government decisions’ 
and ‘protecting freedom of speech’ (Inglehart, 1977, 1990, 1997). 

By comparing the findings with results on representative national samples 
obtained earlier (Inglehart, 1990, 1997; Siemieriska, 1999a, 2000b), our results 
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Table 5 Materialist vs Postmaterialist Orientation of Elites in Countries with 
Historically Different Religions (in percentages) 


Value orientation Protestant Catholic Post-Communist Non-Ewropean 
1. Postmaterialist 21 29 12 22 
2. Mixed 70 59 68 69 
3. Materialist 9 13 21 8 


show that in reality groups of countries clearly differ in value orientations, 
both in the case of entire societies, as well as in the case of people occupying 
the top positions in the political and economic structures (Table 5). 

The elites of post-Communist countries are less postmaterialist oriented 
than the elites of all the other groups of countries, and the percentage of 
materialist-oriented people is significantly higher here. The results of 
applying the other classification used were similar (Figure 2), showing once 
again that the elites of post-Communist countries differ significantly from 
those in other countries. 

In all groups of countries, members of the political elites are much more 
postmaterialistically oriented compared to members of the economic elites. 
The smallest differences are observed between the two kinds of elites in the 
post-Communist countries, which may result from the fact that these elites 
are just forming, and are frequently made up of people who, in a case of the 
economic elite, had been previously active in the political elite, or, in the case 
of both elites, have been in the opposition during Communist times, or who 
had not previously belonged to either of the elites. The gender of the respon- 
dents is a predictor which differentiates the attitudes of people from the 
world of politics to a greater extent than those in business. Women have a 
more postmaterialist orientation; this pattern is clearly visible among 
members of the political elites and appears, in most cases, in the economic 
elites. The lower, compared to all other groups of countries, postmaterialist 
orientation of members of the elites in post-Communist countries confirms 
the earlier findings (Siemieñska, 1996). 

The correlation found between the value orientation held by the members 
of elites and their perception of unequal opportunities is consistent with the 
dependence between general value orientation and preference for several other 
values demonstrated by Inglehart to hold in countries on different continents, 
with different political experiences and possessing different levels of economic 
development (Inglehart, 1990, 1997). The most important predictors of 
perception and attitudes towards gender inequality are gender and character- 
istics of respondents” countries. In general, women, postmaterialist-oriented 
respondents, members of the elites of postmaterialist-oriented societies and of 
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those with a higher level of democracy, as well as people living in countries 
which have experienced democracy continuously for a longer period of time 
and characterized by a higher level of economic development, are more sensi- 
tive to women's position and have more often perceived their discrimination 
(Siemiefiska, 2000b). 

The grouping of the countries in the analyses showed that this grouping 
is an important factor predictive of differences in attitudes and perception of 
gender inequality, demonstrating the role of the specific historical experi- 
ences of the different groups of countries. The findings are consistent with 
the cross-cultural analyses conducted on national representative samples in 
1990-1, which also demonstrate a relationship between general value orien- 
tation and feminist beliefs. Respondents who have a postmaterialist orien- 
tation tend more often to express feminist beliefs (Hayes et al., 2000). 

One factor which significantly differentiates views of the members of the 
political and economic elites regarding gender inequality and discrimination 
is their right-wing or left-wing orientation. Left-wing oriented women (as 
well as younger men) perceived inequality particularly often and opted for 
the integration of women in decision-making bodies and their increased 
participation in public life (Liebig, 2000). 


Are the Attitudes Concerning Gender Equality Related to the 
Choice of a Preferred Economic System? 


There are also some differences in opinions between both types of elites with 
respect to the extent to which the role of government and that of market 
mechanisms are considered as preferred basic factors in shaping the economy 
and social relationships. The respondents were asked to indicate their 
preferred approach, by choosing one of the following options: 


‘Many approaches to social and economic change have been used by govern- 

ments in modern societies. Here are some options: 

1 A major government role in directing political and social change, such as 
economic planning; 

2 A moderately active government role, such as government guidelines and 
incentives; 

3 A modified market approach with some governament incentives; 

4 A basic market approach with the smallest possible role for government.’ 


Despite differences among particular countries, there is a regularity, in that 
political elites more often opt for some role for government (‘moderately 
active government role’ and “modified market approach”). There are differ- 
ences among the political elites of the various groups of countries (Table 6). 

Post-Communist political elites are more ready to ascribe a leading role 
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Table 6 Elites’ Conception of a Preferred Economic System in Countries with 
Historically Different Religions (in percentages) 
eS 


Preferred economic 





system Protestant Catholic Post-Communist Non-Ewropean 
1. Major government 
role 8 11 6 18 
2. Moderately active 
government role 36 39 21 26 
3. Modified market 
approach 44 30 42 29 
4. Basic market 
approach 12 20 31 27 





to the market than the political elites of many other countries. The economic 
elites are more convinced that market mechanisms should play a decisive role 
in economic and political changes. In the majority of countries, women poli- 
ticians and female members of the economic elites thought more often that 
the government should play some role in the changes, while men were more 
market-oriented. The exception, in this respect, are almost all the new 
democracies of Southern Europe. 

Do the observed differences between opinions of the elites in the 
different countries correspond to the opinions of their citizens? Answers to 
a similar, though not identical, question asked in many countries as part of 
the World Values Survey (Inglehart, 1990, 1997; Inglehart et al., 1998) provide 
interesting results. First of all, the relation between preferences regarding the 
extent of state interventionism in the various countries and their level of 
economic development is worth noting. Comparative research has shown 
that the citizens of poorer countries more often opt for a stronger economic 
regulatory role for the state. Thus, among the 43 countries compared in 1990, 
the highest level of support for government ownership was shown in China 
and Nigeria, and the lowest in the US, Canada and West Germany. This 
relation was modified in the Communist countries, which in 1990 were 
taking steps towards the transformation of their economic and political 
systems, from a strongly centralized model with the state having a leading 
role, into a democratic system with free market economy. In these countries, 
despite a much lower level of economic growth (as measured by per capita 
GNP), the citizens opted just as often for free market mechanisms (as 
measured by attitudes towards private ownership), as in many developed 
countries, like Norway, Sweden, France, the Netherlands or Italy (Inglehart, 
1997). This violation of the aforementioned regularity can be explained by a 
general disappointment in the Communist countries with the way the state 
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functioned and the level to which their needs were fulfilled, as well as the 
belief which accompanied the transformation that the change of economic 
system would result in the growth of its effectiveness, and, consequently, a 
rise in the standard of living (for instance, Siemiefiska, 19992). This exception 
can also be seen in the case of the relationship between preferred economic 
solutions (more private ownership vs more government ownership) and the 
materialist vs postmaterialist value orientation of societies. In the majority of 
countries, except for the post-Communist ones, the more often a postmate- 
rialist orientation is observed, the greater the tendency to opt for more 
private ownership. In general, research on elites has shown that the views of 
the elites and their value orientations reflect the views and value orientations 
of their societies. However, the elites of post-Communist countries, which 
are less postmaterialist oriented, opt for a greater role for market mechan- 
isms than those in other countries. 

It has been assumed that preferences regarding the state's role in the 
management of the economy can be related to general attitudes to social 
politics, including the perception of women's situation. In other words, that 
the preference for the state to play a more dominant role, characteristic of 
social-democrat attitudes, will be related to a higher level of awareness of the 
existing inequalities between men and women in the public sphere, as well as 
a greater tendency to accept a family model in which the woman is not 
limited to the private sphere and the traditional role played by women within 
its frames. Again, the analysis was conducted by grouping the countries in 
two ways (the method I used in the earlier work (Siemieñska, 2000b), and 
the one applied by Inglehart, based upon Huntington's concept). However, 
the hypothetically assumed relation was rather weak, especially in the case 
of members of the economic elite. 

Considering the first-mentioned classification of countries, no relation 
was established in the case of the economic elites in any of the groups of 
countries or in the case of the political elites in post-Communist and Scan- 
dinavian countries. The relationship was the strongest among the members 
of the political elites of non-European democracies and slightly weaker in 
Western European countries, as well as among men. The male members of 
the political elites in the two groups of countries which preferred a dominant 
economic government role less often think that, for example, ‘women are 
prevented from reaching top positions” (in Scandinavian countries r = —40, 
p «001, in non-European democracies r = —29, p < .05) or that ‘women have 
to achieve more than men to receive recognition’ (respectively r = —.17, p < 
.05 and r = —27, p « .05). In general, six out of 12 items describing the role 
and situation of women in the family and public life (see items in Table 3) 
were significantly correlated (at least on the level p « .05) with preferences 
concerning the role of the state in the economy. 

Using Inglehart's classification, the relationship was also found more often 
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among the male members of the political elites than of those in the economic 
elites, which was especially visible in Protestant countries. Those who opted 
for a dominant economic role for the state less frequently agreed with the view 
that, when jobs are scarce, men should have more rights to get them, or that 
family suffers when women work full-time. This means that in the area of 
general social politics, they tended to be “equality-oriented”. At the same time, 
however, when the situation of female decision-makers was considered, they 
tended not to notice inequality and the existing barriers, and they generally 
disagreed with the view that women have to achieve more than men to receive 
recognition or that women are prevented from reaching the top, and, conse- 
quently, they thought that women occupying leadership positions in the field 
were accepted. The only question answered differently by them was regarding 
women not preferring men to occupy top positions. On the other hand, men 
who belong to the political elites of Western European countries and who 
opted for the domination of free market mechanisms in the economy more 
often noticed the barriers encountered by women with regard to the occu- 
pation of high positions in decision-making bodies, while at the same time 
opting for the conservative family model (“family suffers when women work 
full-time") and for giving men a privileged position in the labour market. 

Only in the case of Western European countries can we talk about a 
relationship, though only a weak one, between the views of female members 
of the political elites regarding the situation of women as decision-makers 
and their economic preferences. People opting for the domination of free 
market mechanisms more often thought that “women are isolated in a 
predominantly male environment” or that “women lack informal contacts”, 
but, at the same time, they thought less often that “women have to achieve 
more than men to receive recognition”. Women who preferred a dominant 
economic role to be played by the state showed a tendency to have the 
opposite views. 

It should also be noted that in Scandinavian countries, in the case of men, 
and in Western Europe countries, in the case of both men and women, there 
was a correlation between the preferred economic and social order and orien- 
tation towards materialist or postmaterialist values. People preferring the 
dominant role to be played by the state were more often materialist-oriented, 
while people convinced that market mechanisms should play the leading role 
were postmaterialist oriented. This relation was present among men in 
Protestant countries. In the remaining groups of countries (in both classifi- 
cations), there was no correlation between views and value orientation. 


Conclusions 


To recapitulate, the context of the political and economic character of a society 
as well as its value orientation are the most significant determinants of the 
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value orientations of people found at the top of the political and economic 
ladders. This demonstrates that, to a certain degree, they are representative of 
the general populations in their countries. Members of the political elites are 
much more postmaterialist oriented compared to the members of the 
economic elites in all groups of countries. The smallest differences between 
the two kinds of elites have been observed in the post-Communist countries. 
This may result from the fact that these elites are just forming and frequently 
consist of people who had previously been active in the political elite or in the 
opposition, or those who had not belonged to any of the categories mentioned 
earlier. The gender of the respondents is a predictor which differentiates the 
attitudes of people from the world of politics to a greater extent than that of 
business. Women are more postmaterialist oriented. This pattern is clearly 
visible among members of the political elites and appears in most cases in the 
economic elites. The weaker postmaterialist orientation of members of the 
elites in the post-Communist countries compared to those in all other groups 
of countries confirms earlier findings (Siemieñska, 1996), as well as Inglehart’s 
previously presented theory. The described differences in preferences 
concerning the leading role of the government or market mechanisms in social 
and economic change also show a slightly higher tendency among women 
than men to opt for a dominant role for government, usually to guarantee a 
more just redistribution of resources. 

Certain models of behaviour and mechanisms differentiating the life-paths 
of women and men in public life are characterized by fairly significant perma- 
nence. Value orientations, including the concepts of women’s and men’s roles, 
are deeply embedded in the cultures of various societies. They are precondi- 
tioned by the system of political and economic factors existent both at present 
and in the past. They include the way in which women are mobilized to go 
beyond their traditional roles and to combine them with participation in public 
life. The experiences of the last few decades have clearly affected both the 
consciousness of various societies, as well as that of their elites. 

The most important predictors of perceptions and attitudes towards 
gender inequality are gender and the national characteristics of the respon- 
dents’ countries. In general, women, postmaterialist-oriented respondents, 
members of elites of the more postmaterialist-oriented societies and those 
with a higher level of democracy as well as people living in countries which 
have experienced a longer continuous period of democracy and which are 
characterized by a higher level of economic development are more sensitive 
to the situation of women and more often observe their discrimination. 

An important predictor of the differences in the attitudes and percep- 
tions of gender inequality is differences in the particular histories of the 
groups of countries. There are also some differences in opinions between 
both types of elites and between men and women within each of them regard- 
ing the degree to which the government and market mechanisms should 
shape the economy and social relationships. 
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Post-Communist political elites tend to ascribe the leading role to the 
market more often than the political elites of many other countries. 
Economic elites are more convinced that market mechanisms should play the 
decisive role in economic and political changes. In most countries, female 
politicians and female members of the economic elites believe more often 
than men that government should play some role in the changes while men 
are more market oriented. However, almost all the new democracies of 
Southern Europe are an exception from this generalization. 

The differences between the views of the elites of the various countries 
show that their value orientations, as well as their views on gender inequal- 
ity (which in some groups of countries are relatively strongly correlated), are 
a product of the specific political systems and dominant cultures. In coun- 
tries where, as in the Scandinavian group, social democratic governments 
have been in power for a relatively long period of time and have shaped insti- 
tutions and influenced the internalized ideology, relatively coherent systems 
of values were created in which attitudes towards equality of men and women 
are embedded. On the other hand, those societies which have experienced 
fundamental systemic changes in their recent past, as has been the case with 
the post-Communist countries, are characterized by elites with incoherent 
systems of values and attitudes (including ones tending towards gender 
inequality). Furthermore, these societies are relatively more conservative. 
The analyses showed that elites in the Protestant countries are more progres- 
sive than Catholic ones, which is consistent with findings concerning general 
social value orientations and socially accepted concepts of the role of women 
in the countries. 

To conclude, therefore, our research shows that democratic systems 
where the state plays a relatively significant role, and where people believe 
that equal opportunities should be provided for women and men, create more 
favourable conditions for the development of mechanisms which support the 
increasing representation of women in elites. 
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Social Capital: Mentors and 


Introduction 


any social and personal factors contribute to the achievement of an elite 

position. In this article, we examine informal factors, specifically 
mentors and personal contacts, in two dozen industrialized democratic coun- 
tries.1? Looking at the small number of women in top positions and men in 
comparable posts, we ask whether social capital in the form of personal 
contacts with powerful actors has been equally important to women and men 
in elite positions. We investigate gender differences and similarities in the 
presence of mentors and in the breadth of elite contacts among these national 
leaders. 

A common theme in writing on leading positions in business and politics 
posits that women are disadvantaged in informal male-dominated networks 
and cultures even when they hold high-level formal positions (Acker, 1990; 
Martin and Collinson, 1999; Kanter, 1977; Epstein, 1988). According to this 
view, a small number of women may achieve top formal positions in powerful 
organizations, but they typically remain outsiders to these organizations 
male-centred informal networks. In a related vein, others have argued that 
women in business and politics can further their careers and help overcome 
this informal exclusion by forming close professional ties to a mentor who 
can vouch for them in elite circles. Mentors are sometimes seen as a critical 
component of the mobility of women into top leadership positions (Catalyst, 
2002). 

Both mentors and elite contacts can be seen as social capital, defined by 
Lin (2001: Ch. 2) as “investment in social relations with expected returns”. 
According to Putnam, social capital refers to connections among individuals 
— their social networks and the norms of reciprocity and trustworthiness that 
arise from them (Putnam, 2000: 19). Social capital consists of the stock of 
active connections among people: the trust, mutual understanding and shared 
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values and behaviours that bind the members of human networks and 
communities and make cooperative action possible (Cohen and Prusak, 2001: 
4). The networks that constitute social capital also serve as conduits for the 
flow of helpful information that facilitates achievement of communal and 
personal goals (Putnam, 2000). 

Bourdieu (1984) maintains that women possess fewer social resources 
than men and that that is the reason for their inferior standing in the labour 
market. Women competing against men in the labour market have to possess 
a higher level of human capital. Watkins (1984) explains that this is due to 
the process of selection and placement: when workers are being selected from 
among candidates with similar characteristics, cultural and social resources 
become a more important factor. Social capital, like human capital and 
cultural capital, then, can be developed and used as a career resource. Follow- 
ing Bourdieu (1984), we would expect such social capital to be more import- 
ant to the careers and performance of women than of men in male-dominated 


organizations. 


Mentors 


Both men and women often recruit the aid of a mentor in order to overcome 
organizational and social barriers that stand in their path to the top. In the 
literature (Noe, 1988; Burke and McKeen, 1990; Mobley et al., 1994; Walsh 
and Borokowski, 1999; Ragins and Cotton, 1999; Ragins et al., 2000; O’Neil 
and Blake-Beard, 2002) two main types of mentors are mentioned, formal 
and informal. Formal mentoring is arranged by organizations for their junior 
employees, while informal mentoring is not part of the formal organizational 
structure. This article looks only into the function that informal mentors 
have had in the lives of political and business elites. 

Mentoring can be analysed by considering the balance of rewards for the 
mentors and the protégés. While the mentors invest time and effort as well 
as risk their reputation at times on behalf of their protégés, they also can 
benefit by receiving power, prestige, self-esteem and friendship rewards. The 
protégés, on the other hand, benefit from the activities of their mentors who 
contribute to their career development by increasing their visibility within 
the organization, helping them advance in the organization and furthering 
their interests (O'Neil and Blake-Beard, 2002; Ragins and Cotton, 1993). 
Also mentors can be of psychosocial importance to their protégés by enhanc- 
ing the latter’s effectiveness, self-esteem and self-efficacy, usually by being a 
role model to the protégé, a counsellor and a friend (Kram, 1985). However, 
the protégés have to invest in trying not to fail their mentors, and give them 
respect, esteem and acknowledgement in their path to the top. Looking at 
mentoring as an exchange relationship leads us to consider the additional 
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complexity of cross-gender mentoring. Some studies point to the problem- 
atic issue of women not having female mentors and needing to use male 
mentors. They suggest that men have a different style of coping and a 
different life situation from those of women, and therefore their mentoring 
is limited. Men, owing to tradition, stigmas and stereotypes, are more reluc- 
tant to have female mentors (Kanter, 1977; Noe, 1988; Burke and McKeen, 
1990; Dreher and Ash, 1990; Mobley et al., 1994; O'Neil and Blake-Beard, 
2002). Other studies (Kalbfleisch, 2000) look at the similarity and attraction 
paradigm according to which mentors and protégés would prefer their coun- 
terparts to be similar to them. This would make the mentoring activity non- 
threatening to both parties and compatible with their personal attributes. In 
male-dominated power positions, this tendency would work in favour of 
men. 

Studies in the health care industry (Walsh and Borokowski, 1999) suggest 
that cross-gender mentoring issues are of less concern for mentors and their 
protégés in this field, in which women are quite well represented compared 
to others. The question is what happens in fields where women are relatively 
scarce. This study compares women and men in national elite positions in 
business and in politics. It is assumed that mobility paths and obstacles for 
politicians are different from those for business people. Politicians need more 
social connections outside their workplace in order to reach their constituen- 
cies. Business people need more connections within their own field in order 
to advance. As women's networks are more limited than men's, especially at 
the start of their career (Moore and White, 2000), they have a greater need 
to gain access to leaders and lay people in varied sections of society. À mentor 
who is well connected politically, socially, or in business can be very helpful 
in overcoming network barriers. Thus, women in high positions in business 
and in politics have more mentors than men as their network is more limited 
and the mentors can serve as a bridge for important connections (Fagenson 
and Jackson, 1994; Palgi, 2000). Politicians, male and female, have more 
mentors from outside their workplace than business people (Palgi, 2000). 

Another aspect of mentoring is the type of mentoring used. Studies show 
(see, for example, Bauer, 1999) that there are two types of mentoring: 
grooming-mentoring and networking-mentoring. Grooming-mentoring is 
one-on-one mentoring where the mentor devotes his or her resources and 
time to one protégé and the protégé depends mainly on this one person to 
develop in the organization. Networking-mentoring is based on a strategy 
where several mentors from different hierarchical levels support one or more 
protégés. This type of mentoring brings less resentment from colleagues, as 
they do not see favouritism applied to one person by one particular mentor. 

In our study, we looked at the number and types of mentors each person 
had and can see which strategy women and men in high positions used, 


grooming-mentoring or networking-mentoring. 
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Interpersonal Contacts? 


Research over the past three decades has consistently demonstrated the 
importance of communication and discussion networks both in the func- 
tioning of national elites and in advancing individuals’ careers (e.g. Miller, 
1986; Moore, 1979). Elites with extensive interpersonal contacts across 
sectors are better able to settle disputes and implement national policies than 
are those with few ties among disparate groups (Higley et al., 1991). Studies 
of organizations have often found that persons who are better tied into 
informal organizational networks are more influential and more likely to be 
promoted than are their peers who are less well connected (e.g. Miller, 1986; 
Ibarra, 1992). 

Some research on gender and networks has found that women in top 
positions remain somewhat peripheral to elite networks. For instance, a 
study of national leaders in politics, business and civil society conducted in 
Australia, West Germany and the US in the 1970s to early 1980s found that 
women elites were somewhat isolated from male-centred leadership 
networks in each country (Moore, 1988; Higley et al., 1979; Wildenmann et 
al., 1982). The tiny number of women in elite positions were less integrated 
in policy discussion networks that included each nation's most powerful 
leaders (Moore, 1988). 

Earlier analyses of patterns of elite contacts among women and men in 
the Comparative Leadership Study showed that men reported more frequent 
and wider-ranging personal contacts with other elites in their own and other 
sectors (Moore and White, 2000, 2001). In general, the gender differences 
were similar across country groups and were greater in the political than in 
the economic sectors. Additional investigation of detailed patterns of 
contacts within country groups and sectors and of any impact that mentors 
have on present elite contacts are reported in this article. 


Data and Measures4 


Our questionnaire included questions about the existence of several types of 
mentors in the lives of high-positioned politicians and business executives. 
These were: 


Mentors within work: (1) peers in workplace, (2) supervisors in work- 
place and (3) chief executive officers or other high officers. 

Mentors outside work: We included two measures: mentors who were 
“friends and colleagues from other organizations’ and mentors who were 
educators, family members, political or religious acquaintances, labelled 


‘other mentors’. 
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In some analyses we use measures of mentors who were superiors in the 
workplace, which include both supervisors and chief executive officers. For 
each type of mentor we differentiated between male and female mentors. 

Among the important features of personal networks are their size (i.e. 
large, small), composition (i.e. homogeneity, diversity) and range (breadth of 
ties). Large and diverse personal networks offer varied and extensive ties to 
their members. Small, homogeneous networks are more effective in offering 
intense and supportive relationships. We measure here network range (ties to 
how many different elite types). A broad range of ties gives access to and 
possibly influence over elites in varying sectors and positions. By contrast, a 
narrow range probably indicates few connections outside the leader's specific 
sectoral or organizational milieu. 

The measures of interpersonal contacts asked about the respondents' ties 
to other elites in their own and other sectors. Respondents were asked to 
indicate how frequently in the recent past they had had personal contact with 
a list of other elites in prominent leadership positions (see Aberbach et al., 
1981, for similar contact measures). The range is measured by answers to a 
set of 10 questions asking "How frequently in the past year have you had any 
contact in person or on the telephone with: 


the chief executive officer of your firm (asked of business leaders only), 
members of the firm's board of directors (business only), 

heads of other firms, 

the head of government (prime minister, president), 

members of parliament, 

members of the cabinet/government, 

national party leaders, 

top civil servants, 

interest group leaders, or 

trade union leaders? 


For each question, the response categories are (1) daily, (2) weekly, (3) 
monthly, (4) less than monthly, (5) never. 

Network range is the number of different elite groups the respondent 
reports having had contact with in the past year (all those coded 14 for 
frequency). Greater range indicates more involvement in elite networks. For 
business leaders, the overall range of contacts varies from 0 (none) to 10 
(reports contact within the past year with each of the 10 groups).* The 
possible range of within-sector contacts for business elites is 0-3 (chief execu- 
tive officer, firm's board of directors, heads of other firms). Political leaders 
were asked only one question about business contacts (with heads of large 
firms), for a total range of 0-8 and a potential range of within-sector contacts 
up to 5 (government head, members of parliament, members of the cabinet, 
party leaders, civil servants). The contacts are divided into political, business 
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and civil society (range 0-2, heads of national interest groups and trade union 
leaders). 

In multivariate analyses we also include an indicator of social class 
(mother's education), age (year born) and a measure of the hierarchical level 
of the position currently held. Level of position for business leaders is the 
number of levels above respondent in the organization. For chief executives 
the number is 0, reverse coded as 5, the values are 1 (four levels above) to 5 
(no levels above respondent). Politicians’ current position is measured by a 
four-point scale of level of office (with 4 the highest — for head of govern- 
ment and leaders of major parties, cabinet members, parliamentary leaders — 
to 1, regional and local officials). 

Gender inequality, including women's access to top positions, differs 
across countries, with social democratic countries leading others in the 
proportion of top political posts occupied by women. In addition, public 
support for family life and careers — in relative availability of day care facili- 
ties and parental leave policies, for instance — varies cross-nationally. We use 
the three country groupings described in the introductory article by 
Sansonetti (this issue, p. 326). 


Results: Mentors 


The comparison between the business leaders and the political leaders (Table 
1) shows that both had more male than female mentors while they were on 
their way to their present position. Also, women leaders, especially the 
political leaders, had more female mentors than men leaders had. Men 
superiors were the most common type of mentors for the business leaders 
and “men others” for the political leaders. The women political leaders also 
had many *women others' as mentors. Also, business leaders had more male 
mentors than political leaders did, while they had female mentors less often. 
There are almost no gender differences in the percentage of leaders who had 
men and women peers within work as mentors. Male and female leaders 
report having had fewer women mentors than men from among their peers. 
There are also no gender differences in the percentage of business leaders who 
had a male superior at work as a mentor — about two-thirds of each gender 
had such a mentor. There are however gender differences among leaders in 
the percentages that report having had women supervisors as mentors. A 
higher percentage of women (15.1 percent) than men (9.0 percent) report 
having had such a mentor. From among the non-work mentors of the 
business leaders, women have more women friends and colleagues and more 
*men others' (family friends, teachers, etc.) as mentors. Men have more 


‘women others” as mentors. 
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Table 1 Percentage of Women and Men Who Had Mentors of Various Types 
by Sector 





Business leaders Political leaders 
Women Men Women Men 
Work mentors 
Men peers 25.6 28.4 29.7 253 
Women peers 18.5 15.0 28.1 17.1 
Men superiors 63.2 64.0 272 24.9 
Women superiors 15.1 9.0 14.8 9.4 
Non-work mentors 
Men friends, colleagues 217 227 20.6 21.0 
Women friends, colleagues 15.7 6.6 24.1 12.6 
Men others 34.9 28.6 57.6 462 
Women others 14.5 22.6 45.7 28.6 
Mentors all types 
Any men 76.4 75.0 71.1 56.4 
Any women 40.9 33.1 56.8 36.2 
(N) (299) (303) (272) (297) 
The Political Sector 


The results for political leaders are slightly different. More women leaders 
than men report having had mentors at work and, generally, outside work. 
Thus more women leaders report they had men peers, women peers (in this 
type of mentor the gender difference among the political leaders is especially 
big), men superiors and women superiors as mentors. 

Table 2 analyses the number of superiors who were mentors. All in all 
there were fewer women mentors in business and in politics than men 
mentors. Furthermore, having one female mentor was more prevalent among 
women leaders (business and political) than among men. The same can be 
seen when looking at male mentors: more women leaders than men had the 
one-on-one pattern of mentorship. 


Country Groups? 
The analysis of the number and gender of mentors by country set shows the 


following (Table 3): 

1 In politics, both men and women leaders had fewer male mentors than 
in business in all country sets. 

2 In politics, both men and women leaders had approximately the same 
proportion of female mentors as in business in all country sets. 
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Table 2 Number of Mentors Who Were Superiors in Own Organization by 
Gender and Sedor (in percentages]? 








Women Men 
Nwmber of Women Men Women Men 
mentors mentors mentors mentors mentors 
Business leaders 
None 852 36.8 91.0 36.0 
One 11.8 21.1 6.0 19.1 
Two or more 3.0 42.1 3.0 44.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (297) (301) (299) (303) 
Political leaders 
None 84.9 72.8 90.6 75.1 
One 92 11.8 5.0 8.8 
Two or more 5.9 15.4 43 16.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (271) (299) (272) (297) 


"The number of mentors who were supervisors or chief executive officers of respondents 


3 In all country sets, when the leaders indicated they had more than one 
mentor, it was usually more than one male mentor. The cases in which 
there were more than one female mentor are relatively scarce. 

^ In country group 1, more women who were political leaders had male 
mentors than women in the other two sets of countries. Also the percent- 
age who had more than one mentor is higher than the percentage that 
had only one mentor. In the other two sets of countries these percent- 
ages are similar. That is, networking-mentoring prevails more among 
women who are political leaders in country group 1, as opposed to the 
others where no particular pattern prevails. 

5 À similar percentage of male politicians in all three country sets had male 
mentors. However, in country groups 1 and 3 network-mentoring 
prevailed. 

6 In country group 2, there were the fewest male politicians as well as 
business leaders who had women mentors when compared to the other 
two sets of countries. In addition, there were more business leaders who 
had mentors in the group 2 countries. 

7 Business leaders, men and women, in all sets of countries use network- 
ing-mentorship more than the one-on-one, as far as male mentors are 
concerned. 
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Table 3 Number of Mentors Who Were Superiors in Own Organization by 
Gender and Country (in percentages} 





Politicians Business 
Type of country Women Men Women Men 
ECCE EP Em qi ERN o RR 
Country group 1 
Male mentors ~ none 63.8 75.7 46.0 41.5 
Male mentors — one 103 43 18.0 20.8 
Male mentors — more than one 25.9 20.0 36.0 37.7 
"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (58) (70) (50) (53) 
Female mentors ~ none 82.7 87.5 86.0 88.2 
Female mentors — one 12.1 5.6 12.0 9.8 
Female mentors — more than one 52 6.9 2.0 2.0 
"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (58) (72) (50) (51) 
Country group 2 
Male mentors — none 75.9 75.3 33.1 32.1 
Male mentors — one 11.8 13.2 223 20.7 
Male mentors — more than one 12.3 11.5 44.6 472 
Total 109.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 
(N=162) (N=174) (N=193) (N=193) 
Female mentors ~ none 85.1 93.7 84.5 922 
Female mentors — one 9.3 3.4 11.9 5.7 
Female mentors — more than one 5.6 2.9 3.6 2.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (161) (174) (193) (192) 
Country group 3 
Male mentors — none 73.1 73.6 40.0 43.1 
Male mentors ~ one 13.5 0.0 20.0 12.1 
Male mentors — more than one 13.5 264 40.0 44.8 
"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (52) (53) (55) (58) 
Female mentors — none 88.3 84.9 87.3 89.7 
Female mentors — one 3.9 9.4 10.9 3.4 
Female mentors ~ more than one 7.8 5.7 1.8 6.9 
"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (81) 63 (65 (Q8 


? The number of mentors who were supervisors or chief executive officers of respondents 
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Table 4 presents multiple regression analyses where the independent variables 
are country set, human capital (age and education), eight mentor measures 
(men and women mentors in superior positions in the respondents organiz- 
ation; men and women mentor peers in the respondent's organization; men 
and women mentor friends and colleagues of the respondent; and other men 
and women who acted as mentors), and the dependent variable is the hier- 
archical level of position held (for the business people) or the title of office 
(for the politicians). The regression model was statistically significant for 
businessmen and women and for the women politicians. It was not signifi- 
cant for men politicians. Among men and women in business the model 
explains almost a quarter of the variance in hierarchical position held. Among 
the politicians it explains less than a tenth. 

When comparing women and men business elites, it can be seen from 
Table 4 that the country set has the strongest effect. Country group 1 has a 
positive effect on present position of both men and women business elites 
when compared to the social democratic countries (group 3). That is, in these 
countries men and women in business have higher level positions than their 
peers with comparable characteristics in the social democratic country set. 
While having a male mentor who is a supervisor in the organization has no 
effect on men, it has a relatively strong effect on present position of the busi- 
nesswomen leaders. A striking result is that having women friends and 
colleagues as mentors has a positive effect on the position of these women. 
Year of birth has a positive effect on all elites, indicating unsurprisingly that 
older leaders generally have higher positions. 

In the regression analysis of the male politicians, none of the predicting 
variables was significant. For women four were. While having women friends 
and colleagues as mentors has a positive effect on the position of the busi- 
nesswomen, it has a negative effect on the women politicians. The same 
pattern occurs for the country sets. While country groups 1 and 2 have a 
positive effect on the present position of both men and women business elites 
relative to the social democratic countries, for the politicians they have a 
negative effect that is, in these countries men and women in politics have 
lower level positions than their peers with comparable characteristics in the 
social democratic country set. 


Results: Elite Contacts 


Table 5 shows the four measures of elite contacts by sector and gender. The 
results show that men consistently have a somewhat wider range of elite 
contacts overall (as shown in previous analyses; see Moore and White, 2001), 
in their own sectors, and in civil society than do their women peers. Men's 
contact advantage is larger in politics than in business, except in contacts with 
leaders of civil society. 
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Table 4 Regression of Present Position Measures for Business and Political 
Leaders by Gender [standardized coefficients) 








Business Politics 
Women Men Women Men 

Mother's education .041 .025 —.008 —016 
Year born —183** | —180** —.126* —.078 
Total years of formal education —.026 —.005 .093 113 
Mentors — men superiors —253** -.091 041 —.068 
Mentors - women superiors .088 .039 .008 .138 
Mentors — men peers .083 066 .098 —.065 
Mentors — women peers .003 —.095 —.089 .097 
Mentors — men friends, colleagues .000 .082 —.062 .029 
Mentors — women friends, colleagues  .146* .018 —214** —.078 
Mentors — men other 117 —.044 —.092 .086 
Mentors — women other —.024 —031 .048 —.096 
Country group 2 .110 122 —178* —131 
Country group 1 345** A57** = —205* —.165 
R? 232 221 .094 .066 
(N) (248) (256) (247) (254) 


ros .05 Mond level of significance, two-tailed test. 
vondbls descripti 


Table 5 Range of Contacts for Women and Men by Sector (Means) 








Business Politics 

Women Men Women Men 
Total range 5.61 5.89 7.11% 732* 
Range business 2.74 2.77 .82* .88* 
Range politics 1.83 2.00 457 469% 
Range civil society 1.05 1.12 1.72 1.75 
(N) (321) (321) (296) (323) 
p MEER MIS A QUEM EP ee 


* E mn 
0-3 for business leaders, 0-1 for politicians Range politics is 0-5 for both. cvil 


With cultural and structural variation across country groupings, we next 
examine the results for the range of contact measures individually within the 
three country groupings (Table 6). Looking first at country group 3 (the 
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Table 6 Range of Contacts for Women and Men by Sector and Country Group 





Business Politics 
Women Men Women Men 
Country group 1 
Total range 621* 6.99% 4.29% 4.99% 
Range business 2.80* 2.95* .88 95 
Range politics 2.23 2.75 220^ — 275* 
Range civil society 1.17 1.29 1.17 129 
(N) (63) (61) (61) (63) 
Country group 2 
Total range 5.33 5.59 3.39 3.76 
Range business 2.75 23 .86 85 
Range politics 1.67 1.85 1.65 1.91 
Range civil society 92 1.01 .88 99 
(N) (201) (201) (177) (180) 
Country group 3 
Total range 5.96 5.76 4.20 3.97 
Range business 2.66 2.72 .89 .93 
Range politics 1.95 1.74 1.95 1.74 
Range civil society 136 1.29 136 129 
(N) (58) (56) (58) (56) 


* < .05, ** < .01 level of significance, one-tailed test. 


social democratic countries), we see dramatically different results than in the 
previous table. Men have a small edge in the range of business contacts, but 
on all other measures women reported a wider range of elite contacts in the 
past year. Looking at the results for the other country groupings shows how 
unusual the results for the social democratic countries are. 

In country group 2, men reported wider ranges of elite contacts of most 
types. Among business leaders, men reported a wider range of contacts 
overall and in the civil society sector. Within-sector contacts — as opposed to 
out-of-sector contacts — were similar for men and women. Gender differ- 
ences are larger among elected politicians, with men predominating on three 
of the four measures. Only in range of contacts with business elites are 
women and men politicians similar. 

Men reported wider ranges of contacts of all types in country group 1 
than did their women peers. Indeed, the gender gap among both elected 
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politicians and business leaders is larger for several of these measures than in 
the other two country sets. The gender differences are large, but the rate of 
contacts among business leaders is also high, generally higher than in the two 
other country groups. The overall range of contacts reported by political 
leaders differs less from other country sets. 

In sum, Table 6 shows considerable variation in ranges of elite contacts 
across the three country sets. Country group 3 (the social democratic group) 
contrasts with the others because women report wider ranges of contact than 
do men. Country group 1 stands out by its consistent male advantage and 
the large gender differences in the range of contacts reported. The range of 
contacts for business leaders is highest in this country group, perhaps because 
economic growth and the development of markets are central concerns to 
elites in those countries. Elected politicians in group 3 have the highest range 
of elite contacts and the smallest gender differences. This group of countries 
has the largest proportions of parliamentary seats occupied by women, and 
women appear to be well integrated into elite contacts in their countries, 
These results demonstrate the importance of considering differences in 
contacts across country groupings. 

In the next set of analyses, we examine the impact of country set, social 
background (mother's education), two mentor measures (men mentors and 
women mentors in superior positions in the respondent's organization), and 
hierarchical level of position held on the range of contact measures for men 
and women separately. Table 7 shows the results of multiple regression 
analyses for the four contact range measures for business leaders. Hierarchi- 
cal level, among both women and men, has the strongest effects on range of 
contacts. As expected, the higher the level of position held, the wider the 
range of contacts of all types among business men and women. The mentor- 
ing variables are generally not statistically significant, with the exception of 
the positive impact of men mentors on contacts overall and contacts in the 
political sector for women. However, the two mentoring variables are always 
positive for elite business women, while they are often negative or weaker 
among men business leaders. 

Table 7 also shows that the measure of social class is unrelated to all but 
one of the measures of contacts, net of other variables. This indicates that 
while higher social class is important in gaining an elite position, it does not 
distinguish the range of elite ties among women or men who are in top 
business positions. Where they are alike on other variables, older elites have 
slightly wider ranges of contacts, especially among women for overall and 
political contacts. 

The country group measures show inconsistent effects. The impact is 
statistically significant for contacts with civil society leaders among both men 
and women in country groups 1 and 2 and for women's contacts overall in 
group 2, with lower levels of contact than in the social democratic countries. 
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The next table shows the regression results for political leaders (Table 8). 
Again, hierarchical level is the most consistently related variable, with 
statistically significant effects in four out of eight equations. However, net of 
other variables, position level is less important among political leaders than 
among their business counterparts. As in Table 7, the measure of social class 
is not significant in these equations when other variables are controlled. Age 
has a weak effect except for contacts with civil society leaders in which 
younger men and women have wider contacts. None of the mentor variables 
has statistically significant effects in these equations. While weak, the effects 
of mentors are more often negative for women than for men in the political 
elite. The contrast of the mentor results for business and political leaders 
indicates that having had mentors in the past is more significant in current 
elite contacts among business than political leaders. 

On all measures men and women political elites in groups 1 and 2 coun- 
tries reported narrower ranges of contacts than did their peers in social demo- 
cratic countries. Most of the equations in which the difference is statistically 
significant (six of eight) involve male elites. In fact, for range of contacts 
overall, with political leaders, with business leaders and with civil society 
elites, men in country group 3 reported narrower ranges of contacts than did 
their women counterparts in the other country groups. 

The regression analyses of ranges of contacts among business and 
political elites yielded roughly similar results for men and women. The hier- 
archical level of the position held was important for both groups among 
business elites, but less so for political elites. Mother's education showed little 
impact in these equations, indicating that social background does not play a 
role in current elite contacts, net of other factors. Older elites reported 
slightly wider ranges of contacts of most types, though the differences were 
generally small. Women business leaders who reported having at least one 
male or female mentor had a somewhat wider range of contact of all types, 
net of other variables. This was not the case for business men, suggesting that 
mentoring continues to play a role in elite business women's access to 
powerful elites. Mentors seemed less important in current contacts among 
political elites. The effects were weak and inconsistent. 

In the social democratic countries, political and business elites generally 
report wider ranges of contacts than do their peers in the other country 
groups, consistent with the bivariate results shown in Table 6. Group 1 coun- 
tries differ somewhat from the others. Women and men political elites in 
those countries consistently reported lower ranges of contacts in compari- 
son to their social democratic colleagues. But among business leaders in 
country group 1, men hold an advantage in most cases both in relation to 
their women counterparts in these countries and also to business elites in 
country group 3. These multivariate results for country sets are consistent 
with those reported in Table 6. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 


In this article we have analysed two types of social capital that leaders in 
business and in politics use in their career, mentors and elite contacts. The 
general findings are that business leaders are different from political leaders 
in the type of mentoring and the range of contacts. But all types of leaders 
have invested time and attention in these connections, thus increasing their 
social capital (Lin, 2001). 

We expected mentoring patterns to vary between the two sectors and 
also the two genders because the mobility paths and obstacles facing each 
group are different. Politicians need more social connections outside their 
workplace to reach their constituencies. Business people need more connec- 
tions within their own field in order to advance. Because women are rare 
among elites, they will need more mentors and might look especially for 
female mentors who can understand their situation better. In fact, the results 
show that the mentoring patterns are different in politics and business. 
Business leaders used more mentors from work, especially male supervisors. 
Nevertheless they also used other men, such as friends and acquaintances to 
a great extent. Political leaders, as expected, have relied more on other (non- 
political) men and women for mentoring purposes. It is very clear that just 
a small portion of them have had mentors from their own sector. Women, 
especially in politics, have relied more on mentors than have their men peers. 
They often looked for role models and supporters from among women. 

From the number of mentors each type of leader had we can see what 
strategy women and men in high positions used, grooming-mentoring or 
networking-mentoring (Bauer, 1999). We looked only at men mentors, as 
they are not as scarce as women mentors are. In general, a higher percentage 
of men and women business leaders used networking-mentoring in compari- 
son to grooming-mentoring. Among the politicians there is a gender differ- 
ence. The percentage of women using grooming-mentoring is higher than the 
percentage of men. This could be due to two main reasons. The first is that 
fewer women than men had enough social capital, that is social connections, 
to help them advance. The second explanation could be that more women 
found grooming-mentoring, which is more intimate and more personal, as 
fitting them in their way up the political career ladder. This pattern among 
politicians is especially strong in the social democratic country set. 

Our data rely on the memory and perception of mentoring and we 
cannot be certain that the reports accurately represent reality, but they do 
represent the reality and attitudes of the respondents. Men in both sectors 
report few women mentors of any type. One explanation is that men had 
almost no women mentors. Another is that fewer men give credit to women 
who have mentored them. A similar pattern is found among women in the 
highest business positions. While overall the majority of business leaders of 
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both sexes reported having men mentors who were their superiors, only a 
few of these women did so. We suspect that these common patterns result in 
part from a reluctance to cite mentors that respondents see as having lower 
“status” than themselves, that is, women in general for men or past supervisors 
of the women who have reached top positions. 

The question whether mentors do help in the advancement of women is 
not fully answered in our study. The regression analysis shows that having a 
male superior as a mentor does not help in the career of business women, but 
having women friends and colleagues as mentors does. A possible expla- 
nation is that many of the women in top positions chose not to report having 
men mentors who were their superiors. Another promoter of career is the 
country set one belongs to. Business women with similar characteristics seem 
to have higher positions in country groups 1 and 2 than in group 3. This 
might result from the flatter hierarchies in the social democracies compared 
to the other country groups. 

In the political sector, mentoring has little effect on women's and no 
effect on men's hierarchical position. The recruitment of female friends and 
colleagues as mentors does not promote the careers of women in politics, in 
contrast to the findings for business women. Country set is an important 
factor. Opportunities offered to women politicians in country groups 1 and 
2 are smaller than those in the social democracies. The greater number of 
women in high political positions in the social democratic countries might 
account for this finding. 

In addition to mentoring, we looked at patterns of contact with other 
elites as measures of social capital. In general, men reported broader ranges 
of contacts with other elites in their own sector and outside it. The gender 
gap was larger among political leaders than among their business counter- 
parts. Contact ranges differed across the three country groups, with leaders 
in the social democratic country group showing distinct patterns. There, but 
not elsewhere, women frequently reported wider ranges of contact with 
other leaders than did their male counterparts. This result suggests that 
women leaders in the social democratic countries enjoy interpersonal 
relations with other elites that are more similar to those of men than of 
women in other countries. In regression analyses the hierarchical level of 
position held was typically the most strongly predictive of elite contacts 
among women and men. Other variables — age, mother's education and 
country group — had less systematic effects on the range of elite contacts. 

In the regression analyses we also examined the net effect of past mentors 
on current contacts. Among women in business, having had a male mentor 
who was a superior is associated with a broader range of total contacts and 
of political contacts. In most cases, neither male nor female mentors who had 
been supervisors of the respondents had much impact on their contacts with 
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other elites during the past year. The impact of mentors in these leaders' 
careers probably came when they were younger and more junior. 

We had expected men to have more “social capital” of both types. For 
mentors, we were wrong. Women generally reported having more mentors 
of the varying types than did their men peers. The term mentoring is often 
used to refer to special assistance from a superior on the job. Among business 
leaders, the majority of men and women reported having men (but rarely 
women) superiors as mentors. Men did not have an advantage on the mentor- 
ing indicators of social capital. Indeed, on average, women had more mentors 
of most types. Perhaps women who do not have mentors — especially among 
their male superiors — are unlikely to achieve elite positions. 

On the second measure of social capital, elite contacts in the past year, 
we found larger gender differences in favour of men, as we had expected 
based on earlier analyses. On the range of contacts with a variety of other 
elites in the political, economic and civil society spheres, men generally 
reported wider ranges of personal contacts in the past year. An exception was 
in the social democratic countries where gender equality measures seemed to 
pay off in women's greater access to their elite colleagues. Our conclusion, 
then, is that men enjoy some advantage in contacts with a variety of other 
elites in the other country groups. 

The results for the social democratic countries are instructive. These 
nations stand out for higher levels of contact social capital among elite 
women. On the other social capital measure, mentors, these countries differ 
less from the two other country groups. Thus, in the social democratic coun- 
tries women aspiring to elite positions often do work with mentors, as do 
their women peers elsewhere, but gender differences in interpersonal 
contacts among elites are far smaller in those countries than in others. The 
considerable attention to gender equality issues in public discourse and in 
public policy in the social democratic countries has facilitated women's 
full(er) participation in the formal and informal aspects of public life. 
Scholars and policy-makers outside the social democratic countries who are 
seeking to advance the development of gender equality in their nations would 
benefit from a close look at these models. 


Notes 


Gwen Moore wishes to thank the SUNY Research Foundation and the American 
Sociological Association for support for this project. An earlier version of this paper 
appears in Genre et Poxvoir (L'Harmattan). 


1 In this article and the one that follows the countries are grouped as described in 
the introductory article by Sansonetti. 
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2 We excluded Norway, Hungary and Russia from these analyses because of incom- 
plete data. 

3 This section is partly based on Moore and White (2000). 

4 This section uses material from Palgi (2000) and from Moore and White (2000). 

5 We omitted questions about contacts with military and religious leaders from the 
analyses due to substantial missing data. 

6 The question about frequency of contact with the chief executive officer of the 
corporation was not asked in Israel and Switzerland. In Switzerland the question 
about contact with the head of government was also omitted. The overall mean 
value for these variables was used for those cases. 

7 The country sets are: 1. mostly former Eastern Bloc countries, 2. Liberal 
countries, 3. Social Democracies. 

8 See Moore and White (2001) for results of slightly different measures of contact 
range. 
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HU Networks: An Application of 
| NW Multidimensional Scaling Analysis 


e preceding article, by Palgi and Moore, examines mentoring and elite 

contacts separately. The purpose of this article, however, is to analyse a 
larger set of informal networking measures simultaneously. 

One of the objects of research into the mechanisms of women's 
promotion to roles of leadership in public life is to analyse the processes that 
make up the structure, behaviour and action of elites. The formation of elites, 
the way in which they are characterized, and their means of production 
depend on the economic, political and social features of the systems to which 
they belong (Siemieñska, 1999). Once they have reached the top, these elites 
tend to work out strategies aimed at continuing success and at the consoli- 
dation of their position. Even in modern democracies, where rigid mechan- 
isms for the reproduction of elites have given way to mechanisms for their 
circulation, their behaviour has common traits. 

Structure and system are macro concepts, while the concept of elite 
implies units of a micro nature. Therefore it is necessary to integrate macro 
and micro levels of analysis. The term “social structure” is used to denote an 
"interweaving of relatively stable interdependencies, which exist between a 
certain set of social positions, roles, institutions and social groups . . . regard- 
less of the identity of the components which may happen to become the 
subjects of relations' (Gallino, 1978: 698). We will, therefore, refer not to 
individuals as such, but to the whole set of relations which they bring into 
being as a function of their role. 

The concept of structure is integrated with that of the elite when we 
study the structure of a particular group where the interweaving of relations 
is based on the sharing of values, norms and cultural models dictated by the 
position which an individual occupies. Structure and elite are obviously not 
synonymous, but given that elites are a social stratum capable of exercising 
power and influence on the socioeconomic system, the relationship between 
micro and macro units is clear. 
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The need to integrate micro and macro profiles of analysis and to remain 
anchored to methodological choices consistent with the nature of the 
concepts used means that our analysis is organized on two levels: one 
comparative and the other relational. 

The first level studies the analysis of the behaviour and action of elites 
by highlighting their social structure, i.e. the interweaving of the relations 
and the interdependencies within them. At the second level, we observe how 
the behaviour and action of elites may differ with respect to the social system 
in which they operate. 

To study the interweaving of relations we use network analysis. From a 
sociological point of view, network analysis makes it possible to reconstruct 
the ways in which subjects act strategically in the fabric of social relations of 
which they are a part and which they reproduce on a daily basis. Networks 
are defined as whole sets of interactions which are entertained between social 
subjects and that may be activated when they deem necessary by means of 
instrumental actions which use channels through which social resources flow. 


Access to Resources as a Prerequisite for the Activation of 
Formal and Informal Networks 


The goal of this article is to evaluate how elites utilize networks of relations 
available to them. In the cases studied two groups of leaders constitute an 
elite since they depend on a series of exceptional elements in terms of power 
and prestige, which are characterized as resources from which they benefit 
because they are part of a system with opportunities to relate to others. 

Network analysis in social research has both theoretical and empirical 
aspects. At the present level of knowledge, there is no real logical continuity 
between the two levels because the theoretical characteristics of a relational 
model cannot always come into operation. Conversely, the relational tech- 
niques hitherto available do not have a theoretical referent which can be 
effectively linked to substantive principles. 

The data under study were not gathered in order to be processed with 
relational analysis algorithms. The network approach is, in this context, 
understood as a set of logical principles on the basis of which hypotheses were 
worked out. The fact that individuals belong to a given occupational stratum 
enables them to activate a series of contacts with people and institutions 
making it possible for them to accumulate the necessary resources in order to 
be able to stay there. From a logical point of view, the study of leadership 
formation and behaviour lends itself to analysis in terms of ‘social networks”, 
because we deal with a group of small dimensions and composed of homo- 
geneous units. The scheme shown in Figure 1 assumes that there are both 
formal and informal relations between individuals and that these may be 
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activated through both individual and institutional contacts. From the inter- 
section of these two dimensions we may construct different relational forms. 

Before we start our analysis of interpersonal relational resources in elite 
behaviour, we will review the indicators used. This preliminary examination 
is necessary insofar as it gives us some insight into the construction of the 
models to which we subsequently refer. 

In the first place, the activation of resources for the exercise of leader- 
ship is facilitated through formal and informal channels in which contacts are 
made with people and/or institutions. For example, formal channels might 
include contacts with leaders and/or participation in associations as indi- 
cators of possible access to sources of public or private funding while access 
to the media are indicators of contacts with institutions. On the other hand, 
informal channels might include contacts with persons who have sponsored 
the rise of leaders to their current positions, personal contacts, and kinds of 
communication with specific modalities of access to information (written 
information, meetings, electronic communication, etc.) typical of contacts 
with institutions. All these resources constitute the instruments which each 
individual may use in order to gain access to and create his or her network 
of relations. The quality and quantity of contacts with the representatives of 
the main economic, financial, political and administrative institutions are the 
basis upon which networks are constructed and the strategies for the exercise 
of power and the control of consensus-building are operative. 

But our attention does not rest only on the persons who are part of the 
network and on the density of their contacts, but also on the quantity of the 
information exchanged within the networks, the dense level of contacts 
between members of the same elite, how they are ordered in fairly complex 
form, and how relational channels of information are activated in the role . 

As far as formal resources are concerned, we have compared those which 
might derive from access to funding, vital in an electoral campaign, with 
access to the media. Nowadays, in many countries, the increasingly wide- 
spread system of public funding of political parties produces a kind of level- 
ling out in the distribution of this resource between its aspirants. On the 
other hand, access to the media, even though this too is generally regulated 
by norms guaranteeing fairness, is distributed in a uneven way between 
members of the same party. 

As for the business elites, itis not so much financial investment in various 
forms of communication that is important, or even access to the media, but 
the means of communicating within one's own organizational structure and 
with other institutions that counts. 

When we examine informal channels, however, participation in associ- 
ations becomes important for cohesion and representation. In the realm of 
informal resources, we examined contacts with persons who might have 
contributed to professional success. 
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Media Mentors 


Figure 1 


The resources to which elites have access in the performance of their 
functions were compared using the scheme presented in Figure 1. 


The Construction of Networks 


The indicators examined form the background of the analyses which follow. 

The goal is to draw a map of the mechanisms of power, using the network 
approach and making particular use of multidimensional analysis. Conse- 
quently, a matrix was constructed of 12 groups. Each group outlines a struc- 
ture formed by the combination of three different elements: type of elite, 
politico-economic system and gender. Each element of the matrix represents 
the corresponding information for a single group. By placing the groups in 
reciprocal relations to each other, we can see whether they maintain similar 
or different patterns of behaviour (see Figure 2). 


Relations within and between Elites — Contacts with Persons and 
Institutions 


In the context of network analysis , the strategy is traditional as it is based 
on a micro-structural point of view. It was made possible by the broad range 
of information produced by the interviews. 

Our goal is to see whether a differentiated social structure within the 
groups identified exists, and whether certain types of structure may be 
differentiated in relation to specific dimensions (Guttman, 1959; Parsons, 
1966). Through the interpretation of these dimensions it becomes possible to 
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Figure 2 The Map of Relational Resources 


evaluate the distance between the various groups. From the point of view of 
network studies, we consider ‘positions’ or ‘social roles’ in the place of single 
individuals. The principle of ‘structural equivalence’ requires that, while indi- 
viduals may have direct relations with other individuals, the type of relation 
remains ‘equivalent (Wasserman and Faust, 1994: 347). For example, two 
political leaders are structurally equivalent in the sense that they represent 
social positions that require uniformity of behaviour. So, once the positions 
have been identified, the networks of relations existing between the positions 
can be explored and it is reasonable to suppose that the actors within each 
group are interchangeable as far as their relational links are concerned. 

It also seems logical to hypothesize that, depending on the specific 
characteristics of the political and economic system to which they belong, 
the leaders of different systems may modify the way in which they interpret 
their role. Similarly, we may assume that the same role may be interpreted in 
different ways , by men or women. Network studies allow the analysis of 
specific models of social relations (Sailer, 1978; Burt, 1982) through the 
identification of structurally equivalent categories of actors to be expressed 
in a model of structural equivalence. Nodes and their connections are treated 
simultaneously, and the analysis of a case-by-case matrix, can be extended to 
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the original case-by-affiliation matrix of incidence. The model for the 
construction of the matrix requires that single individuals are aggregated in 
broader sets according to the principle of structural equivalence of the units. 

This reduces a points network to a block model (Scott, 1997: 184). The 
further the groups are from each other, the more the network of formal 
relations for each of them is differentiated. As we have already mentioned, 
each group is identified on the basis of sector of activity, politico-economic 
system and gender. The principle adopted for the interpretation of spaces is 
that of structural differentiation. Following this principle spaces may be 
divided up into relatively homogeneous areas. As a result groups belonging 
to the same sectors show the same behaviour in the way in which they relate 
to persons representing the main institutions like chief officers of major 
corporations, national and international representatives of interest groups, 
senators, members of parliament, heads of government, ministers, party and 
trade union leaders, military and religious leaders, top public service officers. 
Groups belonging to different sectors of activity appear at opposite extremes, 
and the different way of relating depends on the frequency with which people 
meet. 

All the parameters estimated display good data structure that fit the 
model of Multi-Dimensional Scaling (MDS). From the graphical represen- 
tation in Figure 3 it appears, as expected, that business and political leaders 
are located at the extremes. 

Within this structure we may note that, while business leaders constitute 
a fairly close-knit network, different groups of political leaders are more 
loosely distributed. 

The economic elites display strong homogeneity both in terms of the 
socioeconomic make-up of their countries of residence and gender. For poli- 
ticians the network is less dense, but there is nevertheless substantial homo- 
geneity both in terms of politico-economic systems and gender. The greatest 
differences among politicians are to be found between females in group 1 
countries and males in group 3 countries. The latter in turn occupy a position 
which is very close to that of males in group 2 countries (the composition of 
each of the three country groups is described by Sansonetti, this issue, p. 326). 

The results of the multidimensional analysis are centred, as we have 
already said, on the concept of social structure: that is, on the connections 
between people who occupy social positions and have the same corpus of 
attitudes and reciprocal actions. A social structure may, therefore, be inter- 
preted as depending on the composition of various relations, seen as connect- 
ing mechanisms between the subjects involved in the analysis. The greater 
the difference between the positions, the greater the difference between the 
actors and, conversely smaller differences make actors positions more similar. 

Our goal of exploring how a network of social relations might bring 
together the structure of the different groups is based on the hypothesis that 
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the more intense the network of relations in position of leadership the easier 
itis for leaders to establish joint objectives with which to reconcile differing 
opinions and to work out strategies of cooperation. 

The structure obtained is the result of the analysis of the frequencies of 
interpersonal relations between leaders. From the analysis previously 
conducted with the MDS, we saw that the 12 initial groups fell into two 
clusters, distinguished by context — politics or business — within which the 
role of leader is exercised. Each typology of leadership constitutes a struc- 
ture within which networks of male and female leaders from different 
politico-economic systems have been detected. 

We can now distinguish the connections, i.e. the characteristic models, 
by which different groups” patterns of behaviour diverge. Male political 
leaders in group 1 countries are characterized above all by the contacts which 
they have with the other sectors like: bureaucrats, ministers, heads of govern- 
ment and chief officers of major corporations. The female political 
component in the same countries differs from their male counterparts in that 
contacts with chief officers of major corporations do not form part of their 
model of behaviour. Another element of differentiation is given by the lower 
frequency of meetings with party leaders and members of parliament. 

The male components in group 2 countries differ from those in group 1 
because networks of relations also include members of parliament and party 
leaders in addition to ministers and the chief of the executive, but exclude 
bureaucrats and chief officers of major corporations. The female component 
in group 2 countries forms a network of relations which includes govern- 
ment members, heads of government, top civil servants and party leaders. 
The difference between males and females is that males have more frequent 
relations with members of parliament/senate/congress while females bave 
more frequent relations with top bureaucrats. 

Male political leaders in group 3 countries tend to have networks of 
relations which, albeit different as far as the intensity of relations is 
concerned, include members of government, the prime minister, party leaders 
and top bureaucrats. 

In the male model of group 2 countries relations with members of parlia- 
ment/senate/congress tends to replace those with bureaucrats. But apart from 
this element, this model is substantially similar to the previous ones. Female 
political leadership in group 3 countries differs from male leadership in its 
preference for relations with prime ministers, top bureaucrats and chief 
officers of major corporations. 

In general, female political leadership tends to form a substantially 
uniform network of relations in the three different groups of countries. In 
the case of business leaders, relations with their chief executive officers were 
excluded from our analysis because they only apply to tbis group, and could 
not constitute an object of comparison with the other groups. So, apart from 
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relations within their own firm, male business leaders in group 2 countries 
have networks of relations including members of government and parlia- 
ment, the prime minister and party leaders. Females manifest an identical 
model. In both cases, the male and female groups pursue relations with chief 
officers of major corporations and representatives of interest groups. 

The distance between the relational model observed for political leaders 
and the one observed for business leaders is accounted for by the different 
intensities of the relationship which each group has with the political govern- 
mental leadership. For the former these relations are very frequent, while for 
the latter they are less so (less than once a month). 

In the case of male business leaders in group 1 countries, the network of 
relations is characterized by more frequent relations as measured by monthly 
contacts with chief officers of major corporations and interest groups and 
less frequent ones (less than monthly) with politicians, members of govern- 
ment, the prime minister, parliamentarians and bureaucrats. 

In the case of female business leaders in the same countries, the model 
differs from the male one insofar as monthly relations with chief officers of 
major corporations are associated with contacts with top bureaucrats (less 
than monthly). Monthly contacts with the representatives of interest groups, 
with members of parliament and government members (less than monthly) 
tend to be close to each other. 

The network of relations of male business leaders in group 3 countries is 
characterized above all by monthly relations with the chief officers of major 
corporations, representatives of interest groups and top bureaucrats (less than 
monthly). However, there are no relations with politicians or the representa- 
tives of institutions. In the case of the female component of business leaders 
in similarly structured social-democratic countries, the model of relations is 
fairly close to the male one, in the sense that less than monthly relations 
mainly involve chief officers of major corporations and representatives of 
interest groups, top bureaucrats and trade union representatives. 

As we have already said, the whole set of groups of business leaders 
occupy a position which displays substantial similarity. Therefore, the differ- 
ences in the models of behaviour of this group are not as marked as those 
seen for political leaders. 

MDS shows how the different groups of leaders share a relational struc- 
ture which is fairly homogeneous regardless of the type of leadership exer- 
cised. Examination of the distances between the different groups was also 
conducted by means of cluster analysis and it emerged that the structure of 
the groups does not vary substantially from that obtained using MDS. 
Indeed, the six groups of business leaders form a homogeneous cluster as well 
as the political leaders. If this result is also compared with that obtained with 
MDS, then the two representations are equivalent. This corroborates the 
validity of the interpretations hitherto suggested. 
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Lastly, a further check was conducted by subjecting the data to corre- 
spondence analysis. This analysis gives a result which leads to interpretation 
similar to that of MDS, i.e. that the political leaders of the three country 
groupings occupy positions which are close to each other but far from the 
economic leaders. The homogeneity between political leaders is due to their 
communications with the prime minister, ministers, members of parliament, 
senators and party leaders. In other words, there is a stronger interaction 
within political leadership where individuals occupy the same positions, and 
therefore an equivalent relational structure even in the different politico- 
economic systems. Given the way in which the different groups are 
positioned in the diagram, we cannot conclude that there are any different 
patterns of relational behaviour between males and females. 

If we extend the analysis further, we note that male and female political 
leaders in group 1 countries are very close to each other and their relational 
model also appears very similar to that of male political leaders in group 2 


and 3 countries. 
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The position occupied by female political leaders in group 2 and 3 coun- 
tries is a little further away. In other words, female interpersonal relations 
seem to be directed mainly towards members of parliament/senate/ congress 
and party representatives. 

Business leaders also constitute a professionally homogeneous group 
whose structural equivalence may be attributed to communication with the 
representatives of national and international interest groups and to those of 
major corporations. As for political leaders, the similarity between the 
groups is owed to the homogeneity of the network of relations which prior- 
itizes relations between individuals playing the same roles. This standardiza- 
tion of the system of relations does not show any substantial modifications 
which may be attributed to gender. 

The only gender difference observed occurs in group 3 countries where 
women have more connections with the representatives of interest groups, 
while the closest males” relations are with the chief officers of major 
corporations. 

Women pay greater attention to “reality” while men pay greater attention 
to relations with top leaders. 

In conclusion, no elite (political or economic) is superimposed over 
another. Therefore their behaviours are strongly conditioned by systems of 
internal rules and norms and the model crosses the boundaries of the 
politico-economic or gender systems. 


Informal Relations 


To analyse informal contacts, we investigated membership in associations 
and private clubs. This is in itself a resource which allows access to other 
resources. Furthermore, if organizational functions are performed within 
these associations, than this reinforces the position of the individual insofar 
as it may mean further opportunities to broaden networks of interaction. For 
the two groups of elites, membership in professional associations is prepon- 
derant (56.4 percent) followed by a similarly high percentage of those in 
social and sports clubs (47 percent). The least frequented clubs are military 
ones (4.5 percent). Participation in trade union organizations (25 percent) or 
women's groups (26 percent) involves less than a third of those interviewed 
and similarly participation in service associations like the Rotary Club or the 
Lions Club (22 percent) or in religious organizations (15 percent). 

As for institutional contacts, different groups of leaders were compared 
according to activity, country and gender in order to estimate the means of 
access to this resource. 

Of the three variables observed in the formation of the groups, it was 
gender which generated the greatest distances. The entire male component is 
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projected onto the right side of the graph (see Figure 3) and at least four 
groups may be identified within it. The initial central group between the first 
and the fourth quadrant includes political and the business leaders of group 
1 and 2 countries, while male political and business leaders from group 1 
countries are located very close to each other in the top right-hand corner of 
the first quadrant. The positions of political and business leaders in group 1 
countries are therefore close. This implies a similarity in structure with regard 
to involvement in associations. The male business leaders from both group 1 
and group 2 countries are very close to cach other, as are the male political 
leaders from both group 1 and group 2 countries. 

As far as the female component is concerned, groups are found mainly 
in the second quadrant. 

In synthesis, the location of groups on the graph is determined mainly 
by the differentiation of patterns of behaviour according to gender. 

As far as males are concerned, the greatest differentiation is in the close 
positions of the group 1 countries, while the second biggest differentiation 
is in leadership type. The difference between females is also indicated mainly 
by the type of leadership exercised. 

To better understand these results, we must interpret them as dimen- 
sional factors. The grouping of variables makes it possible to understand how 
the different activities combine to form models for each group even if not all 
elements are connected. Within models for political leaders, dimensions were 
measured in all the three groups of countries. In group 1 countries we have 
3 dimensions — activities in professional, sports and social associations, activi- 
ties in religious and military association, and activities in trades union and 
women's groups. For male political leaders in group 2 countries, participation 
in professional associations is associated with activities in exclusive clubs. In 
group 3 countries, participation in professional associations is associated with 
activity in religious groups, trade unions and women's groups, while activity 
in exclusive clubs is associated with activity in military clubs. 

In these three models, the element common among political leaders in 
the three groups of countries is that participation in professional associations 
is a major characterizing element. This is followed by participation in free- 
time associations in group 1 countries and in group 2 countries professional 
associations, special interests like religious, trade union, women's groups. As 
far as female political leaders are concerned, participation in professional 
activities is prevalent both in group 1 and in group 3 countries, and is associ- 
ated in both groups with participation in exclusive clubs and women's groups 
and trade unions. The model for group 2 countries shifts slightly away from 
the previous two, with professional associations as a separate factor, while 
participation in free-time associations, women's groups and trade unions is 
included in the first dimension. 

For male business leaders the only two models processed concern group 
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1 and group 2 countries: here participation in exclusive clubs and military 
clubs is associated with the first dimension. Moreover, participation in trade 
unions and women's groups is associated with group 2 countries, while 
activity in sporting clubs is associated with them in group 1 countries. Only 
two models were processed for the female component: that of group 2 coun- 
tries and that of the group 3 countries. In both models, participation in 
professional and religious associations is dominant for the first factor, while, 
in the case of the male model, activities in women's groups and exclusive 
clubs are also included in the first factor in group 2 countries. 


Networks of Information (Political Leaders) 


In this section, we investigate political leaders' contacts and their information 
gathering. Political leaders have their own collaborators, colleagues, etc., and 
use external interlocutors to gather information. 

The questions were formulated so as to record the form of the contacts 
like written information, planned meetings, internal newsletters, instruments 
of mass communication or other. In the analyses for country groupings and 
for gender, different channels of information were classified according to 
whether or not they were internal to work contexts. Internal channels were 
distinguished in political channels, in the strict sense, and in administrative- 
bureaucratic channels, concerning procedural aspects of political activities. 
The channels of information external to work environment may also be 
divided into: political activities, in the strict sense, and administrative- 
procedural activities. 

By looking at these measurements and comparing them with the results 
obtained, we discover differences within the country groups and between 
genders. 

As far as male members of government in group 1 countries are 
concerned, channels of information come from individual entourages. In 
group 2 countries, on the other hand, the strongest communication comes 
through interactions of ministers with parliamentarians and political leaders 
but the relationships with bureaucrats is less marked. In group 3 countries, 
relations with politicians like ministers, parliamentarians and party leaders 
are dominant. This model is a compact structure, of internal relations, while 
external relations with representatives of trade unions, associations and 
economic organizations constitute a separate dimension. 

Forms of communication are independent and usually include written 
information, internal newsletters and the media, while other non-specific 
forms of communication are almost always located in a separate dimension. 

For female members of the government, models of relationships are 
constructed in a slightly more heterogeneous manner than those for males, 
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in the sense that they include external relations. In internal relations the inter- 
section with administrative sources seem to prevail over strictly political 
sources. 

As for country groupings, the female relational models tend towards 
greater homogeneity. For the group of male parliamentarians in group 1 
countries, political and external contacts with leaders of the trade unions and 
with economic organizations and sector groups are a single factor. Relations 
within one's own parliamentary group form an independent factor. For male 
parliamentarians in group 2 countries, on the other hand, internal communi- 
cations, whether of a political or of an administrative nature, are distinct from 
that of external contacts. For male parliamentarians in group 3 countries the 
model of behaviour is closer to that of group 1 countries. The singularity of 
this model when compared to the previous ones is that forms of communi- 
cation are located in interpersonal relations, for example, media communi- 
cations and newsletters and other indicators expressing contacts with 
representatives of national interest groups and union leaders. 

While models for women parliamentarians are distinct for the three 
groups of countries, male models are substantially homogeneous. In group 
1 countries, contacts with one's own parliamentary group is seen to be the 
main factor, followed by other indicators of political contacts. In group 2 
countries, written forms of communication and communication via the 
media are most important. The same tendency to include forms of communi- 
cation in factors which explain the highest percentage of variability is also 
present in group 3 countries. 

The forms of communication used to establish contacts both within one's 
own group, eg. through newsletters and formal meetings, and outside, 
through mass communications, are very important for parliamentarians in all 
countries. For male party leaders in group 1 countries, networks of 
communication include both internal contacts with political leaders and 
external contacts with representatives of trade unions and economic organiz- 
ations. Contacts with government representatives and parliamentarians 
constitute a network of relations which is included in the second factor. For 
males from group 2 countries, on the other hand, contacts are with politicians 
representing the government and parliamentarians, but components inside 
and outside the party also constitute a unit contributing to the formation of 
the first factor. In group 3 countries, the male model is similar to that of group 
1 countries. lt should be noted that communication in these models, as in 
those of the female component, occur via the media and are of particular 
importance for political leaders, who need to establish contact with the elec- 
torate in their countries. 

In the case of female leaders in groups 1 and 3 countries, there is 
a tendency to include various internal and external forms of com- 
munication within the network i.e. to give equal importance to relations with 
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representatives of government and parliament, officials, one's own party 
members, other parties, and also the representatives of economic and sector 
organizations. In group 2 countries, the female model is similar to the male 


one. 


Interpersonal Relations as a Career-Building Resource 


The questionnaire investigated respondents” mentoring experiences for nine 
gender-specific roles: 


1 Religious acquaintance, 

2 Supervisor in workplace, 

3 Higher-level executive, 

4 Family member, 

5 Peers in workplace, 

6 CEO/other higher, 

7 Educator, 

8 Friend, colleague in other organization, 
9 Political acquaintance. 


Between 10 and 12 percent of respondents failed to answer this question and 
a very high percentage of those who answered indicated that they had never 
made use of this resource in order to reach the position occupied at the time 
of the interview (between 67 and 97 percent). 

Only a minority (ranging from 3 to 33 percent) used this typically rela- 
tional resource. Male managerial roles (direct superior, office boss or higher- 
status executive) are those most frequently quoted so we can assume that 
relations in the workplace are those which may most effectively contribute, 
together with professional skills, to attaining high positions. Family relations 
came second, with mainly women taking on a mentoring role in family 
relations and in working relations between colleagues of equal status. 
Political relations are third followed by the other resources with fairly low 
contributions. 

In detail, two structural aspects became clear: associations between the 
groups of leaders, and association between elites and mentors. In order to 
simplify the analysis of the findings, we first examined the roles of mentor- 
ing exercised by males, as these were found to be the most numerous, and 
then mentoring by females. 

If we examine the graph relative to male mentoring, we see a detailed 
picture of the structure which connects the roles of leaders to those of 
mentors (Figure 4). In fact it may be seen from the projection of the vari- 
ables, that there are three nuclei. The upper-left nucleus is centred on political 
elites and the upper-right one on economic elites. Within each nucleus there 
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are different groups of leaders from which we can measure the connections 
with mentoring roles. 

Looking at the diagram, we see that there are some mentoring roles 
which are connected to specific roles of leadership, while other roles are less 
specialized. For example, the economic elites of group 2 countries are 
connected to high-status managerial mentoring roles, while the political elites 
in the same countries are diametrically opposed, and connected to the 
mentoring roles exercised by politicians. 

As was discovered for other structures of relations, the two groups of 
elites are distinct from each other, but also have notable internal homo- 
geneity. 

The two groups of leaders are clearly distinct. More specifically, it 
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appears from the figure that both male and female political leaders in group 
2 countries occupy positions which are very close to each other and distant 
from all other groups. This means that their structures are fairly homo- 
geneous with regards to the use of the relational resources in question i.e. the 
connection with political roles. Male and female political leaders in group 1 
countries occupy a position which leads one to presume substantial homo- 
geneity, at least in terms of mentoring relations in the sphere of the family, 
religious and acquaintances in work organizations. The positions of male and 
female leaders in group 3 countries differ. In the case of females, mentoring 
roles are more connected to the family sphere, while male connections are 
less focused. Gender differences are mainly present in these countries simi- 
larly for business leaders. Male relations are stronger with direct superiors or 
those of higher status, while for females they are not so strong. 

The economic elites display a more closely knit structure in that the 
relations between the roles mainly concern superiors in the workplace and 
acquaintances in other work organizations. The differences between male 
and female mentoring in economic elites are comparatively higher than in 
political elites. 

Female mentoring roles were examined in a separate analysis (Figure 5). 
In the structure obtained the connections are much closer and nearer to the 
centre of the diagram. It should be noted that the location of the points on 
the diagram is strongly influenced by distance between religious and political 
roles. In this kind of analysis, the further away the points are from the centre 
of the diagram, the more they are characterized by their own structure and 
a lack of connection with all the other roles. So we see that female mentor- 
ing relations develop primarily in the family sphere, then in the workplace 
between peers, and finally between friends and colleagues in other organiz- 
ations. This is in contrast to the male model, where differences between types 
of elites are increasingly subtle. Although groups can be distinguished from 
each other, they are still very densely clustered in the central area. 

Therefore relational models of political and economic leaders are close 
to each other with regard to the question on mentoring, positive answers 
were between one and two. So the percentage of those stating that they had 
been sponsored by more than two people in their careers was very low. In 
the workplace male managers (direct superior, office boss or manager of 
higher status) have more often sponsored the careers of their subordinates. 
Sponsoring by family members came next. Women relatives and work 
colleagues sponsored the careers of their relatives and colleagues and thirdly 
political contacts constituted a relational resource. 

From the results it appears that differences in mechanisms of career 
advancement depend mainly on the sector of activity. The politico-economic 
systems of different countries do not influence the way in which careers 
progress. Last of all, gender does not have a clear-cut or decisive influence 
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on that part of the career which depends on the recognition received by indi- 
viduals from inside the network to which the respondent belongs. 

The second phase of the analysis dealt with female mentors who were 
related to the respondents through family, workplace, friendships and 
political acquaintances. Women peers in the workplace tend to help each 
other followed by female help through family ties. Next come friends and 
colleagues in other organizations and in fourth place, political acquaintances. 
While, in the case of men's careers, relations with direct superiors and office 
managers take precedence, beneficial relations in women's careers include 
colleagues of the same status and family members. Independently of the 
occupational sector and of the country of residence, women exercising 
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mentoring roles come either from the same area of work as the respondent, 


from the family or from the political domain. 


Conclusion 


Using network analysis, this article has looked at elites not in terms of the 
characteristics and social origins of the individual members but in terms of 
their social relations. 

This analysis shows how relations involving traditional elites, like 
religious and military ones, are less dense than those involving trade union 
representatives, the technocrats of the bureaucratic apparatus and the repre- 
sentatives of international interest groups. We are clearly witnessing the 
modification of networks, with the rise of new figures alongside the 
traditional political and economic ones. Rather than a hypothesis of the 
“circulation of elites”, the results of our study appear to confirm a “satellite, 
pluralist elitism’ (Keller, 1963) extended to various groups and characterized 
by changes in behaviour according to situations, goals and the specific nature 
of each individual institution. Various forms of interaction exist like 
meetings, formal and informal encounters, written information and the 
media all of which favour the opening up of various social groups, the inten- 
sifying of relations and democratization. 

There are no other groups of elites (cultural, sporting, entertainment, 
military, religious, etc.) in our study and therefore no comparisons can be 
made for these groups. Nevertheless, what emerges is that the leaders of other 
institutions who enter into relations with our respondents constitute closely 
knit networks which interact reciprocally on the formation and action of 
other elite sectors. Our findings also show that the superimposition of inter- 
ests and functions in the institutional domain to which political and 
economic leaders belong makes them interrelate with each other thus 
reinforcing the sense of cohesion and homogeneity between them. The 
results of this study mediate between strongly specialized elites (Keller, 1963) 
and strongly integrated ones, where the trend towards specialization is quite 
marked, but where there are also situations of interaction as a product of the 
intersection of institutional interests. In other words, in the various networks 
of relations studied, the trend is that each elite interacts mainly within its own 
institutional domain. This however does not preclude interaction with elites 
of different institutional areas. 

The resources needed to become part of an elite include social origin, 
level of education and personal ability but also interaction in the appropri- 
ate social circles. Leaders have an intricate network of ‘cliques’ which overlap 
at different levels and extend beyond the network of institutional relations. 
As for mentoring, such connections have not so much involved the 
respondents as passive, but rather as active subjects. In line with studies by 
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other scholars we also found that the types of behaviour observed were 
substantially similar as elites rule in a manner which is independent of social 
system and of ideologies (Marger, 1987). 

The main goal of this study was to investigate the ways in which elite 
women might contribute to the formation of networks of relations different 
from those of males. Historical events like modernization and life itself have 
led women to become part of elites and have certainly impacted on the way 
in which they interpret leadership roles. In fact, the data show that women 
tend to construct formal and informal networks of relations focused mainly 
on their field of activity although they also cultivate external relations with 
administrative chiefs, trade union representatives and the chief officers of 
major corporations. The results obtained here seem to confirm those of other 
studies on the characteristics of women in the working place such as their 
readiness to listen to others, to be open and supportive, and do their work 
with a keen sense of responsibility. Therefore, women do not tend to imitate 
the male model, but tend to bring their own specific, particular qualities into 
the workplace. So the distinction made by Parsons between the ‘expressive’ 
roles typical of women and “instrumental” roles characteristic of men is 
relevant here. Male/female differences are more marked in groups 1 and 3 
countries than in group 2 countries. 

Male/female differences are more evident in the activation of informal 
channels, where social relations are external to work. Unlike their male 
colleagues, elite women are less likely to be members of various kinds of 
association perhaps because of family commitments. 
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is article consists of two parts: in the first, we deal with access to power, 
in the second with exercise of power. 

A short theoretical note on the phenomenon which is power is neces- 
sary, although even a mere hint at the history of the concept or any attempt 
to give an exhaustive definition of it would take us too far from our topic 
and would therefore be inappropriate here (for an introduction to the 
problem of power and its history, see Lukes, 1986). 

Yet, in explaining the parameters used in this article in order to measure 
power, the reader will immediately realize that the way they are constructed 
is in the end inextricably tied up with the conception one has of the phenom- 
enon. Consequently, although we are interested in giving here a definition of 
power only in relation to its accessibility and exercise, we cannot avoid 
considering it per se. 

In the context of our research study, which investigates the behaviour of 
elite actors in complex organizations of various kinds, power is seen as the 
possibility that these people have to give orders to subordinates, who accept 
them in the prescribed spheres. It is, to put it concisely, the Weberian concept 
of authority (in its stricter sense of Herrschaft) upon which our parameters 
are based. 

In other words, we restrict ourselves to forms of intervention which 
succeed in inducing in subordinates — i.e. in the people who are formally 
members of the organization — behaviours that, at least to a greater extent, 
respond to the will (that is, to an intentional decision) of the person who 
gives the order. 

It is beyond our scope to dwell on the variety of forms that power and 
the exercise of it can take, or focus on how in every act of power they are all 
present to a greater or smaller degree. It is enough to stress that power mani- 
fests itself through a decision which leads to an order. The exercise of power 
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implies always, therefore, a cost: an investment of energies which clashes with 
a more or less strong (rarely no) resistance from the receiver of the order. 

Our focus is, consequently, on the ability to overcome this resistance and 
get the desired result, without considering the reasons why obedience is given 
(such reasons may go from the noblest and most rational to the basest, or to 
mere passivity) or the nature of whoever is giving the orders (a firm, for 
instance, On the basis of the Weberian model, should embody the principle 
of formal rationality, but in reality may function on the grounds of a pater- 
nalistic approach of a traditional kind, for instance following the philosophy 
of the firm's founder). 

The measure adopted here varies by area as well as quantity of power in 
a specific context (Dahl, 1961). It depends on the limits and needs of the 
overall research design, which does not deal with power in its broadest sense. 
A study of this kind should involve examining what we call a “negative” 
conception of power: that is, the underlying structure that conditions people, 
shaping their conscience and identity — following in the steps of Marz, 
Veblen, Freud and the Frankfurt School (in whose framework Foucault too 
may be included). 

. We are, therefore, aware of the limits of our approach. 


Ta 


MESE 


Access to Power 
The question we ask is whether women who have made it to the highest levels 
of public life had a more privileged "background": that is, more advantages 
or more opportunities in comparison with equally successful men, or 
whether, on the other hand, they should be considered as exceptional indi- 
viduals. i 

What do we mean by ‘background’?! Perhaps the educational level of the 
parents, on one side, and whether they performed a supervisory role in their 
own careers, on the other, supply the best criteria to gauge the phenomenon. 
Table 1 presents data on our respondents’ parents’ educational attainment. 

It is clear that the educational level of the women leaders’ parents is much 
higher than that of the male leaders’ parents. In other words, elite women 
need a stronger cultural background, with its implications at the personal and 
social level, than elite men to reach their same position. 

Another index used by Liddle and Michielsens (2000) to highlight the 
impact of the family of origin is whether.the parents had a job with super- 
visory functions when the respondent was 14 years old (see Table 2). 

This measure — although not as strong as the educational measure 
because the data show that a large number of mothers were housewives and 
we do not know anything about their activities and why they did not work 
— nevertheless indicates that a higher percentage of elite women’s parents had 
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Table 1 Mother's and Father's Education by Respondents Gender (in percentages) 





Motber y Father 
Educational level M F M F 
Elementary not completed 2.0 1.6 23 0.7 
Elementary completed 22.8 15.8 15.8 9.1 
Junior secondary 23.7 21.0 19.1 14.4 
Senior secondary 22.5 234 16.4 15.6 
Vocational training 11.0 16.1 12.3 16.9 
Bachelor's degree 11.6 147 16.7 20.9 
Master's 5.2 6.1 13.1 16.0 
PhD ; 12 13 4.4 6.4 
N total 653 685 667 699 
p=.006 p=.003 








ps er Father 
M F M F 
Supervisory functions yes 283 384 67.8 75.4 
Supervisory functions no 71.7 61.6 322 24.6 
N total | 305 354 612 642 
p = 0.006 p = 0.003 





jobs involving a supervisory role in comparison with elite men. Once more, 
women need a more favourable background to attain the same power 
positions men do. 

As far as the two categories the sample is taken from, political and 
business elites, the impact of the privileged background origin is much more 
marked for the business than the political elite (Liddle and Michielsens, 
2000; data not shown). Only two comparisons, both concerning the father 
(education and managerial responsibility) are significant for both 
categories. 

Access to top business positions requires, therefore, a much more privi- 
leged background than access to top political positions. This may be 
explained on the grounds of the autocratic nature of corporations where 
democratic mechanisms of selection are virtually non-existent. 
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In both sectors, however, women need more resources than men to 
achieve the same result. 

The country grouping we adopt here, following Liddle and Michielsens 
(2000), differs slightly from the one indicated in the article by Sansonetti (this 
issue). In order to test their hypothesis, Liddle and Michielsens assembled 
the countries on the basis of their economic and political structure, main- 
taining that the history of policies aimed at mitigating social differences 
affects the way social divisions interact with gender. On this basis, Greece 
and Portugal were included in country group 2, i.e. the group of full regime 
capitalist countries. 

The differences between the three groups are very strong indeed. In the 
former socialist countries the impact of parents” background is never signifi- 
cant; in the social-democratic countries in only one case (the mother's 
education); in group 2 in all comparisons. The conclusion drawn by Liddle 
and Michielsens, which we share, is therefore that, where an effort was made, 
as in groups 1 and 3, to attenuate the impact of social origins, the findings 
prove that gender is not an independent variable, and that the production of 
gender power is connected to the structure of social stratification in terms of 
the background of the family of origin. This factor, however defined? clearly 
plays a central role in the female challenge to male monopoly as far as public 


power is concerned. 


Exercise of Power 


In this section we develop the analysis of gender differences with respect to 
the perception of the use of power that elite members have in the perform- 
ance of their functions. This is an issue widely debated theoretically (Dahl, 
1990, 1991), but much less explored empirically, and almost not at all from 
the point of view of gender (Frey, 1993; Nagel, 1995; Wright, 1997). 

In analysing this phenomenon, the variable considered is not the formal 
hierarchy of offices endowed with different degrees of power, but tbe impact 
office-bolders feel they have in carrying out thew functions. 

All in all, realistically, our respondents evaluate the level of their own 
power between “moderate” and “much”. The gender difference is not signifi- 
cant, although women tend to give a lower estimate of their own power 
(especially in the countries of group 3 and this may be, above all, the result 
of social and cultural policies in countries of long-established egalitarianism, 
where to state that one has much power is usually considered unbecoming — 
a feeling women in general tend to be more prone to than men). 

Given the specific object of this research — gender difference — the 
question is whether women's lower degree of the exercise of power, as it is 
perceived by them, is due to structural barriers or not. 
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In order to investigate this issue, government members, representatives 
who play a role in legislative offices (like chairs or vice-chairs of 
parliamentary or senate committees and of the respondent's own party group 
in the parliament or senate, etc.) and party leaders are treated separately from 
one another within the category of political leaders and, of course, from 
business leaders. 

The indices used are based on a factor analysis carried out on all vari- 
ables concerning the exercise of power as perceived by the respondents,’ 
which for lack of space cannot be reported here. They vary from category to 
category: six variables for the government members, five for incumbents of 
legislative offices, 11 for political leaders and 13 for business leaders. The 
indices, built on the basis of a five-point Likert scale, consist of the follow- 
ing items: 


1 Political leaders 

a Government members (118 cases): 
Tf in the last year you, as a member of the cabinet, have taken an 
initiative which was initially opposed by the majority of the 
members of it, how often did you eventually succeed in winning 
their support?” : 
“How much influence do you have as a member of the government 
on matters of national importance? 
— 'On matters in your sphere of responsibility? 
— “On what goes on in the ministry under your jurisdiction?’ 

b Holders of legislative offices (476 cases): 
‘If in the last year you took initiatives that were originally opposed 
by the majority of the members of your own party group in the 
parliament or senate, how often did you eventually succeed in 
winning their support? 
Tf in the last year you took initiatives that were originally opposed 
by the majority of the members of parliament or senate committee 
you are a member of, how often did you eventually succeed in 
winning their support? 

c Party leaders (157 cases): 
‘If in the last year you took initiatives that were originally opposed 
by the majority of the members of your own party’s executive 
committee, how often did you succeed in winning their support?’ 
‘How much influence do you have over the decisions adopted by 
your party? 
— ‘On the party apparatus?’ 
— ‘On the strategies which are necessary to implement the 

decisions of the executive committee?” 
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2 Business leaders (862 cases): 
“How much influence do you have in your organization concerning 
work arrangements and decisions of who will do what?' 
— “Financial and budget decisions?” 
- ‘Hiring new employees?” 
- ‘Promotion and transfer?” 
— ‘Selecting your own staff? 
— ‘Policy and strategy decisions?” 


In order to make comparisons between women and men that may take into 
account broad sociocultural contexts, the countries are grouped in the three 
categories described in Sansonetti’s article (this issue, p. 326). The average of 
the factor scores is shown in Table 3. 

As expected, the level of perception of the exercise of power is, in the 
first two groups of countries, higher for business leaders,* who enjoy an 
almost autocratic authority within their corporations, above all in the coun- 
tries of the first group, that is the less developed countries. 

Besides this, for both women and men members of the government and 
party leaders, the index increases, passing from the first grouping of coun- 
tries to the second and from the second to the third, while it shapes up asa 
parabola as far as the other two categories (holders of legislative offices and 
business leaders) are concerned: a possible sign that a step forward in socio- 
economic development is matched for both genders by a more marked 
perception of exercise of power on the side of members of the government 
and party leaders, while for the other categories operating in the countries of 
the second group it brings along a reduction of the level of the perception of 
the exercise of power, probably as a consequence of the conspicuous increase 
in the need to mediate between the various interest groups which character- 
ize fully blown market societies. 

Gender differences tend to be minute. The t-test shows that there is only 
one statistically significant score, in favour of male business leaders. In all 
other cases, differences are non-significant. As a matter of fact, in five cases 
women's scores are higher than men's. 

The question, then, is: if the perception of the exercise of power on the 
side of women is not lower than men's, are the factors that promote it respec- 
tively for women and for men the same? 

Given the gap between men and women as far as access to the public 
sphere is concerned, exhaustively documented by both the literature and 
real-life experience, it is reasonable to suppose that, at an equal level of 
perception of the exercise of power, women are backed by more favourable 
conditions than men (Verba et al., 1978; Vianello et al., 1990). More specific- 
ally, we can hypothesize, although it is true for all people that family of origin 
and family of orientation have a strong impact on participation in public life 


Business leaders 
Party leaders 


Political leaders 


Legislatwe office holders 


Table 3 Factor Scores of the Perception of the Exercise of Power by Gender and Country Group? 
Government members 


Countries 


Group 1 
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(Bourdieu, 1987, 1989; Crompton, 1993), parents’ and partner's status count 
more for women than men. 

At the society level, if Inglehart (1997) is correct, we should find that, as 
far as gender differences in terms of social advantages are concerned, coun- 
tries rank from less developed to free market, to social democracies. 

Also, again with reference to the same author's thesis concerning the 
transformation from modern to postmodern society (Inglehart, 1997), we can 
surmise that in the less developed countries the factors that explain the 
amount of power women perceive they exercise tend to be more of an 
external nature (parents' and partner's status), while in the others — and above 
all in the social-democratic countries — of an internal nature (values). 

Finally, we can also surmise that, in general, father's and partner's status 
count for women more than interactive factors (like informal flow of infor- 
mation, economic and political contacts, etc.). 

In order to verify these hypotheses, female and male members of the 
political and business elites were compared with respect to 26 individual 
socioeconomic variables concerning: careers, ways of access to power, 
parents' and spouse's status, support received, education, visibility, affiliation 
to associations and hierarchical position, controlling for the level of the 
perception of power exercise. Of course, unfortunately we do not know 
whether these variables have the same degree of importance in all countries 
and what their relative importance is with respect to one another. 

The variables used are as follows: 


1 Career: 

a Number of months the present office has been held; 

b Increment of the prestige inherent to the office held by the respon- 
dent from the first occupation to the penultimate, the last and the 
present (three indices were used to measure it); 

c Whether the respondent held top offices in big organizations; 

d And how many. 


For political leaders only: 


e Number of months’ affiliation to a party; 

f And number of years the respondent held one or more offices in the 
party; 

g Number of years the respondent held offices in the government; 

h Number of years the respondent held offices at the legislative level 
(like chair of a parliamentary or senate committee and of one's own 
party group in parliament or senate, etc.). 

For business leaders only: 


i Number of years the respondent held an elective political office (in 
the party or the public apparatus) at the three levels: local, inter- 
mediate, national. 
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Ways of access to power: 
a Access to information via informal channels; 
b Evaluation of this information from the point of view of the possi- 
bility it grants to perform one's job efficiently; 
c Frequency of political contacts with (index): 
— members of legislature; 
— prime minister; 
— government members; 
— national party leaders. 
d Frequency of contacts of an economic nature with: 
— top managers of major corporations; 
— representatives of national or international interest groups; 


— trade union leaders. 
Parents’ and spouse's status (index): 
a Mother's; 

b Father's; 
c  Spouse's. 
Help in the career: 


a Political involvement of the family of origin (index); 

b Loyalty towards and contacts with key people in political and non- 
political organizations, to have worked as an assistant of a high 

c Number of patrons who protected the respondent's career. 

Education: 

a Highest degree achieved; 

b Number of years of school completed; 

c Whether the respondent attended mainly a private or state school; 

d Discipline in which the respondent achieved university degree. 

Visibility: 

This index reflects the frequency with which the respondent in the last 


year: 

a Took the floor at public meetings; 

b Appeared on the radio or television; 
c Published articles in periodicals; 

d Was interviewed by the media. 
Affiliation with associations: 

This index is the sum of the affiliation to the following associations: 
Professional; 

Social or sport clubs; 

Religious organizations; 

Rotary, Lions, etc.; 

Trade unions; 

Women's organizations. 


am ^o mo gcn» 
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8 Hierarchical position (business leaders only): 
a Number of direct subordinates; 
b Number of hierarchical levels above the respondent. 


We can now verify the hypothesis that, given an equal level of perception of 
exercise of power, women are backed up by more favourable conditions than 
men. 


Results 


Government Members 

The hypothesis is only very partially confirmed. At the low and medium 
levels of the perception of the exercise of power, out of 26 possible compari- 
sons (that is, as many as the variables considered) between men and women 
who are alike in terms of perception of the exercise of power, 20 do not show 
any significant difference between male and female leaders. Out of these 20, 
only seven show higher scores for women. There is only one significant 
difference (none highly significant) indicating that women enjoy better 
conditions, and an evocative one, that higher percentages of women than men 
attended state school (contrary to the stereotype that considers private 
schooling as a privileged channel of access to power). 

At the high level of the perception of the exercise of power, while, if the 
hypothesis were true, an increase in the number of significant differences 
should have been found, the picture does not substantially change: 19 non- 
significant comparisons, with women showing a more privileged condition 
only in seven cases. Yet, in support of the hypothesis, two highly significant 
differences appear relative to variables that are traditionally most heavily 
discriminatory for women: the father's and spouse's status. 

Comparing the picture concerning the two levels of the perception of the 
exercise of power, it appears clearly that the three variables which to a 
relevant extent tend to diverge between men and women are: the mother's 
status, from non-significant to suggestive; the father's, from significant to 
highly significant; and the spouse’s, from non-significant to highly signifi- 
cant. The difference concerning the variable in relation to affiliation to associ- 
ations evolves in the same direction, that is to say, from non-significant to 
‘suggestive’. 

As far as members of the government are concerned, consequently, it is 
justified to uphold the view that women and men do not belong to distinct 
universes, with women privileged by a constellation of more favourable 
conditions than men. Yet, in general and especially moving from the lower 
to the higher levels of the perception of the exercise of power, women appear 
to come from a superior social background to men. 
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Holders of Legislative Offices 

The hypothesis appears to be even less valid for this category, which, being 
numerous, allows for a tripartition in terms of the perception of exercise of 
power: low, medium, high. 

At the low level, no comparison is significant, and only in eight cases do 
women enjoy better conditions. 

At the medium level, 13 comparisons are non-significant, of which seven 
reveal better conditions for women. One comparison hints at the hypothe- 
sis (mother's status); four are significant, but of these only one (concerning 
the spouse's status) supports the hypothesis; and four are highly significant, 
but show that men enjoy more privileged conditions!‘ 

The contingency coefficient concerning education shows a highly 
significant difference between men and women: men outdo women with 
regard to degrees in law and economics; women outdo men with regard to 
those who do not hold a university degree, achieved a degree in engineering 
(contrary to a common stereotype, a significant association with this disci- 
pline will be found also for other categories) and in the category “other”. 

At the high level, 21 non-significant comparisons are found, out of which 
only eight point in the direction of better conditions for women. To have had 
the support of a mentor is the only significant comparison which indicates a 
more advantageous condition for women. 

The hypothesis, therefore, is tendentially rejected, especially when the 
high level of perception of power exercise is considered. It is at the medium 
level that women benefit to a highly significant extent from more favourable 
conditions as far as the affiliation with associations and, to a more modest 
extent, social origin are concerned. 

It looks as if for this category, the more women feel they exercise power, 
the less they benefit from advantageous conditions. The stereotype which 
maintains that successful women are backed by privileged conditions does 
not hold. In fact, it appears to pertain more to men. 

It is reasonable to argue that, since the fortunes of this category depend 
to a great extent on electoral mechanisms typical of democratic systems, 
personal qualities may count more than contextual advantages: people at the 
top, as is the case with our respondents, are highly motivated, and women 
especially eager to emerge as individuals. 


Party Leaders 
At tbe low and medium levels, out of 23 comparisons, 19 are not significant, 
and 10 of them point in the direction of more advantageous conditions for 
women. Barely four comparisons are significant, of which only two (spouse's 
status and number of mentors) support the hypothesis. 

With regard to education, a pattern emerges showing that there is a greater 
number of women graduating in engineering and, vice versa, of men in law. 
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Comparing the low and medium with the high level of perception of the 
exercise of power, only one — easily explainable — difference, concerning the 
length of party affiliation, appears, which changes from a non-significant (in 
the direction of a more advantageous condition for women) to a significant 
comparison. 


Business Leaders 

At the low level of the perception of the exercise of power, no statistically 
relevant, not even suggestive, comparison (yet, 14 indicate a better condition 
for women) emerges out of 24 comparisons. 

At the medium level, there are 22 non-significant comparisons, of which 
11 point in the direction of a more favourable condition for women. The only 
(highly) significant comparison in support of the hypothesis concerns the 
spouse's status. 

Although the contingency coefficient is highly significant, it is not 
justified to state that women enjoyed privileged conditions in terms of 
education: in fact, they achieved to a larger extent than males a vocational 
degree and a baccalaureate or a master's, while men tend to bunch to a higher 
proportion at the extremes — junior and senior high school, on one side, and 
a doctorate, on the other. 

At the high level of perception of the exercise of power, 14 non-signifi- 
cant comparisons are found, of which seven support the hypothesis of a 
favourable condition for women. Out of the four significant comparisons, 
only one shows a favourable condition for women (access, via informal 
channels, to information conducive to job efficiency) and three (mother's, 
father's and spouse's status) out of the five highly significant ones show 
favourable conditions for women. 

With regard to university curriculum, a suggestive association between 
the number of men who graduated in economics and the number of women 
in engineering is found. 

The hypothesis does not appear to be strongly upheld for this category 
either, above all for the low and medium levels of the perception of exercise 
of power (it is noteworthy that, comparing one level with the other, the 
only difference that emerges concerns the spouse's status), while it appears 
more probable for the high level (access, via informal channels, to infor- 
mation conducive to job efficiency, and mother's, father's and spouse's 
status). 

We repeat that, unfortunately, we do not know the relative weight of 
these conditions and whether it is the same in all countries. However, even 
if approximately, the results are in the same direction and do not lend them- 
selves to divergent interpretations. 

In conclusion, the hypothesis that elite women need a constellation of 
conditions more favourable than elite men in order to feel that they exert the 
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same amount of power appears to respond to a stereotype more than to 
reality — with the exception to a reasonable extent for the support deriving 
from the father's and, above all, the spouse's status. 

However, even if the traditional factors concerning the status of the 
family of origin and family of orientation appear to have an impact of some 
relevance on discriminating elite men and women in terms of their percep- 
tion of their ability to exert power, for both women and men in none of the 
three groupings of countries does this ability depend heavily on these vari- 
ables. Even merely suggestive correlations for the different categories within 
the three groupings of countries are very rare, and do not indicate any differ- 
ence in the direction of the hypothesis put forth. Nor are significant differ- 
ences (Fisher transformation) found between the correlation coefficients 
referring to males and those referring to females within the same categories 
by groupings of countries. Status, therefore, whether ascribed or acquired, at 
the top level counts only to a modest extent. 

We may wonder, at this point, which of the most relevant variables 
examined so far has more predictive power in explaining the phenomenon 
under consideration. 

The multiple classification analysis by category of respondents, carried 
out on the following variables used as predictors — father's and spouse’s 
status, response regarding women’s decisional autonomy,’access to informal 
channels of information conducive to job efficiency, and economic and 
political contacts? shows that they have only a moderate impact (the R ranges 
from .19 for female business leaders to .29 for male political leaders, with an 
average of .23). 

For both male and female political leaders, structural facts inherent to 
informal networks of communication come to the foreground, followed by 
the father's status for males and the value of decisional autonomy for females. 

Also for male business leaders, informal communications and contacts 
(in this case — as one would expect — of an economic nature) come to the fore- 
ground, followed this time, however, by the spouse's status. For female 
business leaders, the spouse's status comes to the foreground together with 
economic contacts and informal communications. 

There is no correlation between male and female top leaders. In fact, 
Spearman's rho between the rank orders, on one hand, of the beta weights of 
the male political leaders and of those of women and, on the other hand, of 
the beta weights of male business leaders and of those of women are in both 
cases .06: that is, of almost absolute indifference, which means that the rank 
order with which the items affect the phenomenon under consideration is 
not the same for both genders. 

The results obtained support only very lightly the hypothesis that factors 
of a personal nature — social conditions and values — explain for women elites 
rather than for their male counterparts the level of the perception of the 
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exercise of power in comparison with interactive factors like the flow of 
informal communication and economic and political contacts. 

A more detailed analysis, designed to control for the subcategories of the 
political respondents as well as the groupings of countries, sustains the 
hypothesis better than the global analysis does. In the first place, the 
explained variance of the perception of the exercise of power increases (from 
a minimum of .27 for the male business leaders of the less developed coun- 
tries and of the fully blown free market countries to a maximum of .90 for 
the male and female party leaders of the less developed countries [the average 
rises to .49]); and, in the second place, the impact of the predictors changes 
with gender. The rank orders of the beta weights relative to the variables 
under consideration computed on all subcategories by groupings of coun- 
tries show that the father's status, which comes in second place for women, 
has a negligible impact for men. Also the spouse's status has a larger impact 
for women than for men. Vice versa, the “external” (structural) variables, 
concerning political and economic contacts, which play a minor role for 
women, come in first place for males. The value of decisional autonomy for 
women, finally, has — as expected — a larger impact for women than for men; 
besides, for the latter, the opinion that women prefer not to be autonomous 
as far as decision-making is concerned prevails! 

It is interesting to observe that the access to informal channels of infor- 
mation ranks in third place for both, but in a different context: for males after 
contacts with the economic and political world, for women after status. 

As far as differences between groupings of countries are concerned, the 
rank order of the variables considered testifies to the fact that in the less devel- 
oped countries the value of decisional autonomy for women, totally absent 
among men, appears to play a very modest role also among women, while the 
status of the father and of the spouse count more for women than men; in the 
fully blown free market countries, status, especially of the spouse, also matters 
— and even more so - for women than men, while for men the major impact 
derives from contacts; in the social democracies, in line with Inglehart's thesis, 
for women the value of decisional autonomy switches to first place. 

In general, the father's and above all the spouse's status, important for 
women more than for men in the power elite, shows up among the relevant 
factors in all situations. For males, however, it ranks after contacts, especially 
of a political nature. 

The analysis carried out controlling for the functions performed (i.e. the 
three categories of political leaders, and that of business leaders) validates that 
the factors which influence the perception of the exercise of power tend to 
shape up in a slightly different way for elite women and for elite men: for the 
latter, it stems above all from a network of contacts established in a life 
course, while for the former it appears to be more the effect of inherited 
resources that facilitate getting access to the centres and channels of power. 
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Figure 1 Gender Cluster by Areas in which Political Leaders 
Have Been Active in the Year Preceding the Study 





One may wonder whether gender differences in terms of the exercise of 
power appear with regard to the areas the respondents were active in during 
the preceding year (for a more detailed analysis, see Drew, 2000). But the 
cluster analysis does not evidence such differences, although a more articu- 
lated tendency to deal with these matters emerges on the side of men. Yet, it 
is necessary to recall that these are the areas respondents were active in, but 
we do not know how much, and what their level of interest in these areas 
was and what results they achieved. Besides, it is also necessary to keep 
separate the ideological from the technico-political level: for instance, one 
person may fight for disarmament in terms of civic mobilization, while 
another might to so at the political, economic and legislative level. However, 
the clusters are as shown in Figure 1. 

Clusters for men and women coincide to a certain extent (we provide 
evidence of this by underlining the areas and using bold or italic type: for 
instance, the first cluster for males includes the same areas we find in the first 
cluster for females, except “Agriculture” and “Industry” which for males 
appear in the second cluster, and “Family” which for females appears in the 
fourth cluster, and ‘Gender equality’, which for females appears in the fifth 
cluster), but not completely? 

The lower degree of specificity of female clusters indicates perhaps a 
lower degree of power. This is true especially as far as the three key areas of 
“Treasury”, "Internal affairs” and Foreign affairs” are concerned, which for 
men represent areas of absolute absorption that do not mix with others, while 
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for women they match with other areas without too much coherence (see for 
instance cluster 3 which involves deeply dissimilar fields that presuppose 
different technical backgrounds). 


Conclusion 


Contrary to what we found with respect to access to power, no relevant 
differences in terms of the perception of their exercise of power appear to 
exist between women and men who hold top positions in public life, 
although for men, more than for women, it seems to be factors of a struc- 
tural nature that have an impact on the phenomenon here considered. Yet, 
this is only a tendency, which does not alter a substantially homogeneous 
picture. 

It seems that, while to enter the elite of power women need more advan- 
tageous conditions than men, once they are in, the input required to feel that 
they exert power to the same extent as their male counterparts does not 
demand from them more favourable prerequisites than it demands from men 
(Vianello et al, 1990; Wright, 1997). 

In fact, as we have seen, it is even possible to detect in some cases the 
opposite tendency: men need to enjoy a better situation than women in order 
to feel that they exert as much power as women do. 

This holds true in general and within each of the three groups of coun- 
tries as well as comparing groups of countries. 

We are entitled to conclude, therefore, that one of the main pillars of the 
traditional approach to elites, which considered them the typical and 
exclusive monopoly of men, is questioned by these findings, because, while 
we know that nowadays there are women at the highest levels of public life, 
we did not know, prior to this research, that they are equal to men in feeling 
that they exercise power to the same extent as men without the need to be 
backed by more favourable conditions. 


Notes 


1 Tables 1 and 2 in this article are reproduced from Liddle and Michielsens (2000), 
who used several other indices to analyse this phenomenon. 

2 Liddle and Michielsens prefer to adopt a Marxist terminology, relying heavily in 
their analysis on Wright's work. For an analysis of women's position in the post- 
Communist countries, see Siemieñska (1999), and in the Scandinavian countries, 
see Bergqvist et al. (1999). 

3 Fora general treatment of the issue, see Frey (1993). 

4 No inter-category comparison, strictly speaking, is possible on the ground of 
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these scores, since indices are built on different items. Yet, these items being 
homogeneous, in the sense that they are all based on Likert scales, the reader can 
get an approximate indication from them: for instance, the range of greatest 
variation is found among members of the government, the smallest among 
business leaders, which looks realistic. 

5 The scores of the index of power exercise were split. Where — as in the case of the 
members of government, for instance — the low number did not allow for a tripar- 
tition into ‘low’—‘medium’—high’, low-medium' indicated scores below the 
average and ‘high’ indicated the scores above the average. Since these are factor 
scores, the average is O. In the other cases a tripartition in percentiles was done. 

6 These items are: having held top offices in major organizations, and how many; 
seniority in the present office; and frequency of political contacts (see item 2c). 

7 This is a five-point indicator of agreement-disagreement with the statement “This 
is what women prefer” with reference to the statement "There are more men than 
women holding top positions in society”. 

8 See, respectively, items 2c and 2d in the list of variables. 

9 In the case of Justice’ and “Work” the reader should note the use of underlining, 
bold and italic type in the figure. 
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Conclusions 





Main Findings 


Family 

Women elites, di Stefano and Pinnelli find in their article, are in a different 
situation in respect to men as far as family is concerned. In fact, their partners 
are men often superior to them in educational and occupational rank, while 
the opposite is true in the families of male leaders. 

Furthermore, they do not escape the burden of the double workload: 
housework and childcare are not usually shared, and this is probably one of 
the reasons why women elites” family life appears to be more discontinuous 
than that of men. In fact, they are less likely than men to form a union or 
have children (although one may suspect that some women prefer not to 
follow the traditional family patterns), often remain single after marriage 
breakdown or go through more than one union. In other words, women 
elites pay a high cost in terms of personal life compared to men. 

While cultural and institutional contexts have no influence on the family 
behaviour of women leaders, they influence their fertility level: women elites 
in the Scandinavian countries tend to have at least one child compared to 
women elites in West and South Europe, whose fertility level is lower. 


Career Paths 

As to gender differences, Liebig and Sansonetti’s article shows increasing 
similarities between women's and men's careers to the top, in terms of, for 
example, the professional resources or the time-span needed to get to the very 
top. Especially in the economic sphere, we find generational changes that hint 
at a greater awareness on the part of companies that it is worth their while 
to integrate and promote women: in fact, we found that younger women need 
less time to reach the top in comparison with men of the same age. Never- 
theless, these changes take place in the context of a general shortening of 
career steps in terms of time, although the demands remain the same, or even 
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increase. The strongest changes in this sense characterize the professional and 
political biographies of elites in the post-Communist countries, while the 
comparatively greatest continuity of time-related patterns of career is found 
in the Scandinavian countries. 

These developments and changes in male and female career trajectories 
are reflected in the fact that elite members no longer consider the most 
important determinants of careers to be seniority and loyalty, but knowledge 
and expertise. 

Generally speaking, business leaders prepare early for their careers. They 
have had to make the right decisions at the right time from their teenage years 
onwards, choosing the right environment wherein they obtain a consistent 
social capital to invest during their future career. On the other hand, even if 
top political leadership positions appear easier to attain thanks to democratic 
electoral mechanisms, this is actually not the case due to a selection process 
based on cultural capital or on professional experience. 


Style of Leadership 
Gender substantially affects leadership style, as shown in Nicolaou- 
Smokoviti's article: women appear to be more democratic, more inclined to 
share power, ready for non-competitive ways of communication, trying to 
promote consensus and participation rather than imposing their ideas and 
personal projects. However, we also find that position in the hierarchy 
discriminates equally among women in the sense that those who are in a 
lower position appear to share the aforementioned characteristics to a higher 
degree. In other words, high levels of authority are related to a competitive, 
directive and risky leadership in the case of women also. 

Age also has an impact on this tendency: older women, like older men, 
appear to be less democratic, adopting a rather stricter style of leadership. 


Networks 

Palgi and Moore's contribution examines mentoring and elite contacts separ- 
ately, while Memoli's contribution analyses a larger set of informal network- 
ing measures simultaneously. 

Both women and men — especially in business — reported having mentors 
earlier in their careers. Business leaders most often had mentors who were 
male supervisors at work. Few women and very few men in business had 
female mentors in the workplace, though some had them from their family 
and acquaintances. Political leaders of both sexes were somewhat less likely 
to have had mentors of any kind. Their mentors typically came from outside 
politics. Overall, women in both sectors relied more on mentors than did 
their male peers. 

Men generally reported wider ranges of personal contacts with elites in 
the economic, political and civil society sectors than women did. A leader's 
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position level is also important, with higher-level leaders reporting more 
contacts than others. 

In answer to the question of which countries provide the best oppor- 
tunities for women elite positions, we concluded that the social democratic 
countries show an advantage. This indicates the powerful effect of social 
equality policies and the resulting social structures that facilitate the 
movement towards equality in leadership. 

In general, Memoli's article shows the modifications taking place in 
networking. The relations involving traditional elites, like the church and the 
military, are not so close as those involving trade union representatives, the 
technocrats of the bureaucratic apparatus and representatives of international 
interest groups. This change points in the direction not so much of a circu- 
lation of elites, but of a kind of pluralist elitism: that is, somehow a demo- 
cratization of elites. 

Each of the two groups of elites tends to interact mainly within its own 
institutional domain, although they also have contacts with elites belonging 
to other institutional domains and with elites who are outside the sphere of 
power. This kind of tendency seems to be substantially the same in all 
countries. 

As to gender differences, women tend to construct formal and informal 
networks which do not always pertain to their fields of activity. They not 
only give greater priority than men to exchanges within their own elite, but 
also pay attention to external relations: that is, with bureaucrats, trade union 
representatives, chief officers of major corporations, and also help other 
women. 

This confirms the results of those studies that show women committed 
to doing a ‘good’ job. In this sense, they tend to diverge from and not to 
imitate the male model, expressing rather their resources in terms of soli- 
darity and support. 

This tendency towards a greater openness appears to be stronger in the 
countries that have known egalitarian policies: that is, the former socialist 
countries and the social democracies. 

Women leaders tend also to be less affiliated than men with associations 


of various nature. 


Power 
Women leaders, as stated by Vianello in his article, referring to the work of 
Liddle and Michielsens, come from a higher social background than men who 
hold the same offices at the top of political or business hierarchies, although 
this difference is to a remarkable extent mitigated in the post-Communist 
countries and the social democracies: that is, where policies aimed at promot- 
ing egalitarianism have been pursued. 

On the contrary, once women have gained access to power, the resources 
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required in terms of background to feel that they exert power to the same 
extent as their male counterpart do not differ. In fact, the opposite tendency 
emerges: men seem to need to enjoy more favourable conditions than women 
in order to feel that they exert as much power as their counterparts do. 


Values 

Political and economic elites do not escape a general rule, Siemieriska states: 
people's values and orientations are affected by the history of their respec- 
tive countries. In this sense, elite members resemble the rest of the population 
of their own countries. 

However, political leaders are much more postmaterialistically oriented 
than business leaders. This is true in all groups of countries. As to gender 
differences, women leaders, both in the political and the business elite, are 
more postmaterialistically oriented than men, and, especially in the political 
elite, tend to favour more than men an active role on the part of the govern- 
ment in economic matters in order to guarantee a just redistribution of 
resources. They also tend to emphasize more frequently and to a greater 
degree than men, the issue of gender discrimination in terms of socialization, 
promotion and work conditions, and chances to exercise power. 

Attitudes towards gender inequality seem to hold a distinct position in 
the system of values. In fact, no clearly defined pattern emerges in terms of 
correlations with postmaterialistic or material values, although postmateri- 
alistically oriented leaders show a slight tendency to consider this issue more 
frequently. Furthermore, preference for absence of government intervention 
or, on the contrary, for its active role in economic matters does not appear 
to be correlated with the perception of and attitudes towards gender 
inequality. 

As far as countries are concerned, there are significant differences among 
them. Where, as in the Scandinavian countries, the social democratic govern- 
ments established, in the course of time, more open and progressive insti- 
tutions and supported an egalitarian ideology, more coherent value systems 
are found, in which greater attention to gender equality issues is present. On 
the other hand, the countries that have experienced profound changes in rela- 
tively recent times, such as the post-Communist countries, present elites 
without a coherent system of values and attitudes — elites which, however, 
seem to lean rather towards a conservative ideology. 


Theoretical Implications 
The contribution of this research to the theory of elites seems to us clear. 


In the first place, we provide evidence that the belief that the public arena 
is a domain typically, exclusively and definitely open only to males — so that, 
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if a few women are found in it, they have to be considered exceptions or 
tokens — is a misconception. Provided, of course, that no reaction — which is 
always possible — sets in and pushes women back into the household as their 
basic realm, from now on elite theorists have to study the phenomenon and 
take into consideration its changing composition. 

The classical approach was based on the assumption that elites tend to 
be monolithic even when they are characterized by pluralism, since they are 
closely intertwined for social, economic and political reasons, and besides, 
are closed to outsiders. The main issue we believe we have raised concerns 
the question whether the entrance of women into the elites may start to 
change them. In fact, our study lends firm support to the hypothesis that 
more and more elites will become less unified and homogeneous, losing 
slowly the closed, caste-like aspect they have traditionally presented, and that 
one of the factors pushing in this direction is women's presence in elite 
sectors. We cannot generalize this consideration, because our study is 
restricted to the political and business elites, but there are good reasons to 
think that this tendency will be found also in the elites of other areas. 

Further, another question comes spontaneously to mind: will a strong, 
autonomous, lasting participation of women in top decision-making 
positions lead to a change in the mechanisms of power that traditionally char- 
acterize elites” activities? 

These are, we believe, the main issues raised by this study, which can give 
only partial and tentative answers to them. 

In fact, if there are differences between elite men and elite women, there 
are also many strong similarities — so that it is possible to see the entrance of 
women in top positions in public life either as a factor of change or as a factor 
of reproduction of the male logic. We may add that these dichotomies repre- 
sent a static approach. As we discuss later, a new scenario is developing very 
fast on a world scale — globalization — in whose framework elite women may 
have to face an unexpected challenge. The costs women leaders have to bear 
at the personal level are too high (García de León, 1994) to expect that no 
change will take place in the way their careers develop and, consequently, in 
their relationships with their male counterparts. 

We found also that younger women move up as fast as, and in fact faster 
than, men, and also that, once they reach top positions, they know how to 
handle power to the same extent as men. 

Furthermore, both women's behaviour and orientation, especially 
among younger ones, appear to be more democratic, since they express 
values of openness, solidarity and a disposition to cooperate which are rarer 
among men. They show besides — as was to be expected — a greater sensitivity 
to the problem of gender inequality. 

But there are at the same time many strong similarities, especially among 
women and men managers: a fact that may give support to the hypothesis 
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that in the end women's participation in decision-making processes at the top 
of public life may reinforce the masculinist logic that has imbued it up to 
now. However, also in this event, the composition of elites would change 
deeply, due to pressures of different kinds, especially economic, resulting 
from globalization with its logic of competition. 

In any case, therefore, we believe that this study should convince the elite 
theorists to revise their field of study — a field that some of them stated was 
by now exhausted and to which nothing more might be added. In fact, we 
are in the presence of an epochal transformation: the emergence of women 
as public subjects, a phenomenon which is taking place not only in the 
advanced parts of the world on which we concentrated our attention, but 
around the globe. 

They should consider that the theory of elites was, in fact, formulated 
and elaborated in a world where women were excluded from power in the 
public domain and where men celebrated their deeds drawing support and 
inspiration from the myth of the “Great Man', which we find explicitly, for 
instance, at the roots of the philosophy of one of the most famous theorists, 
Max Weber (Bologh, 1990). The premises on which that theory was built 
have to be replaced by others that reflect the values, styles of behaviour and 
life experiences of women. It seems plausible to think that the emergence in 
public life of the “other half of heaven” cannot leave realities and theories 
unaffected, especially in the presence of new, somehow unexpected political 
and economic developments of historical dimensions: globalization, with its 
implications for the labour market and the formation of centres of power. 

What does globalization, in fact, mean for elite women? As we already 
hinted at, we maintain that the aforementioned fragmentation of elites may 
increase as a result of it, because the future may present a growing gap 
between, on the one side, social expectations and values and, on the other, 
reality. 

Globalization leads inevitably to an emphasis on the importance of 
efficiency and productivity, with the result that business leaders’ and political 
leaders’ worlds of values, perceptions and attitudes may drift away from each 
other more than they already have. Furthermore, we already know that elite 
business women's behaviour and attitudes tend to resemble their male coun- 
terparts' more than is the case for women political leaders in relation to their 
male counterparts. In other words, it might be possible that elite business 
women will move along a more conservative line, while elite political women, 
for obvious electoral reasons, will stress their democratic and progressive 
tendencies. And it might also happen that women of the two categories will 
grow apart from each other more than their male counterparts will. 

This is clearly only an hypothesis that studies in the future can test as 
globalization evolves. Nevertheless we think it a plausible hypothesis. 
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+R 


Our research shows that structural, political and cultural barriers that hinder 
women’s access to top positions in public life do exist: women, for instance, 
in comparison with men, must come from a more privileged background to 
reach equivalent positions in public life; they need to have more channels of 
information, networks of connections and mentoring; and they have to 
endure many more sacrifices in terms of their personal life. These are all 
obstacles that may be overcome. In fact, our study shows that where, as 
shown especially in the social democracies, affirmative policies are adopted, 
opportunities for women increase. An important aspect of these changes 
derives from the resocialization of men as far as family life is concerned, 
which implies a transformation of male existence. 

Our study illuminates a crucial phenomenon, absolutely new in human 
history: how the male monopoly in public life is opening up to women, and 
what this means for them, as well as for society. 
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is study has a long history. In 1973, Mino Vianello began to explore the 
feasibility of comparative research on women's participation in decision- 
making in the upper echelons of public life. However, it soon became clear 
that, at that time, most potential colleagues were interested in studying other 
aspects of gender issues such as the labour market, the family and civil rights. 
Yet, a small group of gender scholars designed and carried out research on 
gender and decision-making in four countries. The results were published in 
1990 under the title of Gender Inequality, by Mino Vianello and Renata 
Siemiefiska. 

By then the issue of women's exclusion from public life had become an 
integral part of mainstream sociology. So, in 1990, Mino Vianello's proposal 
for another study drew the eager attention of numerous colleagues, with final 
participation from scholars in the 27 most industrialized nations of the world. 
Soon after its inception Gwen Moore agreed to serve as co-coordinator of 
the study. 

The basic goals of the research were to understand the experiences of 
women “above the glass ceiling” in these countries, especially their pathways 
to, attitudes towards and behaviour in the top economic and political 
positions that are held overwhelmingly by men. As a democratically run 
project, each participant could study her or his specific area of interest on 
gender and power by including items in a common questionnaire. The 
sampling criterion adopted was to compare top women in politics and 
business with men from equivalent levels and similar organizations in each 
country. The analysis of the data was not done by individual countries. As 
equal collaborators, authors were the final and exclusive arbiters of the topic 
and content of their contributions. 

In 2000 a book was published, Gendering Elites (Vianello and Moore, 
2000). In recognition of the path-breaking significance of this study of gender 
and power, the project was named a finalist for the European Union's 2002 
Descartes Prize for excellence in collaborative scientific research. 
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Gendering Elites includes substantive sections on (1) pathways to power, 
(2) power: strategies, contexts and uses, (3) hindrance or asset? combining 
everyday life and elite careers and (4) the cultural dimensions of gender 
(in)equality in elites. Reflecting collaborators’ interests in elites’ family back- 
ground, current family status and gender attitudes, 12 of the 17 substantive 
chapters addressed these topics. Less attention was given to other key topics, 
such as gender differences or similarities in elite networks, mentoring, gender 
differences in careers and leadership styles. 

Our goals in the present work are to present the findings in a more 
comprehensive and accessible way, and also to cover areas omitted in the 
previous volume. Many of the contributions here, for instance on career 
paths and on leadership styles, are entirely new. Others are substantial revi- 
sions of chapters in the earlier volume (for example, on power, family struc- 
ture and values). Some examine issues such as social background, careers or 
elite networks, with new theoretical or methodological approaches. 

We hope that this special monograph issue of Current Sociology will 
advance understanding of gender and elite power in industrialized countries, 
and that it will be valuable to students, scholars and policy-makers alike. 

We said that this study has a long history. In fact, it is not over. The 
results presented here have become the basis for another research project on 
gender and power, based this time on in-depth interviews with top national 
leaders. 
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of this project. In particular, we thank the core participants in the research — 
those who were active throughout the long process of its design and execu- 
tion: Jeannette Bakker from the Netherlands, Alison Woodward from 
Belgium, Jaana Kuusipalo from Finland, Joanna Liddle from the UK, Michal 
Palgi from Israel, Renata Siemiefiska from Poland, and Litsa Nicolau- 
Smokoviti of Greece. Our appreciation goes also to the following colleagues 
who contributed to chapters in the previous book: Gunnar Andersson from 
Sweden, Burt Baldwin from the USA, Maria Carrilho from Portugal, Maria 
Antonia García de León from Spain, Gertraud Diem-Wille from Austria, 
Eileen Drew from Ireland, Johanna Esseveld from Sweden, Lis Hejgaard 
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Nuutinen from Finland, Maria José Alonso Sánchez from Spain and Deborah 
White from the USA. We also want to thank our colleagues who collected 
data from their countries but did not contribute a chapter to either Gendering 
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Elites or the current publication: Lois Bryson from Australia, Maria 
Cermakova from the Czech Republic, Julia O'Connor from Canada, 
Francois de Singly from France, Yoko Hosoi from Japan, Katalin Koncz 
from Hungary, Valentina Konstantinova from Russia, llona Ostner from 
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project. Funding sources are acknowledged in individual articles. 
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Abstracts /Résumés/ Resúmenes 





Introduction 

The introduction outlines the concept of elite and its importance. It refers to the 
paucity of both theorising and research on the gender aspects of elites. The stereo- 
type that the public arena is a man's world is no longer valid, however, despite the 
relatively small numbers of women currently in top positions. Continuing with a list 
of questions addressed in the research, it concludes with an optimistic note about a 
gradual shift in the gender balance of power. 

Keywords: elites, gender 


Introduction 

L'introduction met l'accent sur le concept d’élite et son importance. Elle fait référence 
au manque de théorisation et de recherché sur l'importance du sexe des individus au 
sein des élites. En dépit du nombre relativement restreint de femmes actuellement à 
des postes de grande responsabilité, le stéréotype selon lequel la scène publique est 
l'univers de l'homme n'est plus d'actualité. Aprés une liste de questions posées au 
cours de la recherche, l'introduction finit sur une note optimiste quant au rééquili- 
brage progressif dans la lutte du pouvoir entre les sexes. 

Mots-clés: élites, sexe 


Introducción 

En la introducción se define el concepto de élite y su importancia. Se refiere a la 
escasez de teorías e investigación sobre los aspectos de género de las élites. Sin 
embargo, el estereotipo de que el campo público es un mundo que pertenece a los 
hombres ya no es válido a pesar del nümero relativamente bajo de mujeres que actual- 
mente ocupan cargos altos. Continúa con una lista de preguntas abordadas en la inves- 
tigación para concluir con una nota optimista sobre un cambio gradual en el equilibrio 
de poderes entre los géneros. 

Palabras claves: élites, género 


Silvia Sansonetti 
Description of the Sample and Research Design 
In this chapter the research design and sample are explained. The study is based on a 
survey which studied gender differences and similarities in political and business elites 
of twenty-seven industrial countries (Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czech 
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Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, New Zealand, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Slovenia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, United Kingdom and United States). These 
countries are all democracies, characterised by industrialisation and a developed 
education system. Details of the sample are summarised in respect of their occu- 
pational level, area of responsibility and university education. 

Keywords: countries, research design, sample 


Silvia Sansonetti 
Description de l'échantillon et du plan d'expérience 

L'échantillon et le plan d'expérience sont décrits dans ce chapitre. L'étude est basée 
sur une enquête qui étudie les différences et les similitudes entre les sexes au niveau 
des élites politiques et économiques dans vingt-sept pays industrialisés (Allemagne, 
Australie, Autriche, Belgique, Canada, Danemark, Espagne, Etats-Unis. Finlande, 
France, Grèce, Hongrie, Irlande, Israël, Italie, Japon, Norvège, Nouvelle-Zélande, 
Pays-bas, Pologne, Portugal, République Tchèque, Royaume-Uni, Russie, Slovénie, 
Suède et Suisse). Ces pays sont tous démocratiques, industrialisés, avec un système 
éducatif développé. Les détails de l'échantillon quant aux niveaux des postes, aux 
types de responsabilités et aux niveaux universitaires sont donnés. 

Mots-clés: échantillon, pays, plan d'expérience 


Silvia Sansonetti 
Descripción de la Muestra y el Diseño de la Investigación 

En este capítulo se describen la muestra y el diseño de la investigación. El estudio se 
basa en un estudio de las diferencias y similitudes entre los géneros en élites políticas 
y de negocios de veintisiete países industrializados (Australia, Austria, Bélgica, 
Canadá, República Checa, Dinamarca, Finlandia, Francia, Alemania, Grecia, 
Hungría, Irlanda, Israel, Italia, Japón, Noruega, Nueva Zelanda, Polonia, Portugal, 
Rusia, Eslovenia, España, Suecia, Suiza, los Países Bajos, Reino Unido y Estados 
Unidos). Todos estos países son democracias, están caracterizados por su nivel de 
industrialización y un sistema desarrollado de educación. Se incluye un resumen de 
los datos de la muestra con respecto a su nivel de ocupación, área de responsabilidad 
y educación universitaria. 


Palabras claves: diseño de la investigación, individuos estudiados, países 


Giovanna Di Stefano & Antonella Pinnelli 
Demographic Characteristics and Family Life 

This chapter raises a number of questions concerning the partnership and family 
characteristics of the women and men in the sample. It also refers to theories which 
have explored such characteristics. The characteristics considered are family of origin, 
marital status, children, childcare and housework. Then gender is analysed as a deter- 
minant and the conclusions summarise the main findings in respect of the explana- 
tory theories. 

Keywords: demographic characteristics, family life, sample 
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Giovanna Di Stefano et Antonella Pinnelli 
Caractéristiques démographiques et vie de famille 

Ce chapitre soulève de nombreuses questions sur les caractéristiques du couple et de 
la famille des hommes et femmes de l'échantillon. Il fait également référence aux 
théories qui ont étudié ces caractéristiques. Celles qui sont considérées ici sont la 
famille d’origine, la situation de famille, les enfants, le soin des enfants et les tâches 
ménagères. Le sexe est analysé comme un déterminant et les conclusions synthétisent 
les résultats par rapport aux théories explicatives. 

Mots-clés: caractéristiques démographiques, échantillon, vie de famille 


Giovanna Di Stefano y Antonella Pinnelli 

Características Demográficas y Vida Familiar 
Este capítulo plantea diversas cuestiones sobre las características familiares y de pareja 
de los hombres y las mujeres estudiados. También se refiere a las teorías que han 
explorado dichas características. Las características analizadas son: familia de origen, 
estado civil, hijos, cuidado de los hijos y tareas domésticas. Luego, se analiza el género 
como determinante y finalmente se resumen las conclusiones principales con respecto 
a las teorías explicatorias. 
Palabras claves: características demográficas, muestra, vida familiar. 


Brigitte Liebig & Silvia Sansonetti 
Career Paths 


Gender as a factor of recruitment and careers in decision-making has generally been 
ignored in elite research. The aim of this chapter is to contribute to opening up this 
aspect by focusing on some of the basic characteristics of men's and women's career 
trajectories. It describes the time schedules that characterise the carcers of the male 
and female representatives of the political and economic elites in the sample and tries 
to identify the main predictors of success. It also analyses the time-related patterns 
of careers within the context of different social, political and economic situations. 

Keywords: career trajectories, gender and country characteristics, time schedules 


Brigitte Liebig et Silvia Sansonetti 
Parcours de carriére 

Le sexe des individus en tant que facteur influant sur la prise de décision lors du 
recrutement et du développement de carrière a en grande partie été ignoré dans les 
recherches sur les élites. L'objectif de ce chapitre est de contribuer à l'exploration de 
cet aspect en se concentrant sur certaines des caractéristiques de base des trajectoires 
professionnelles des hommes et des femmes. Il décrit les délais typiques de la carrière 
d'un homme et de celle d'une femme des élites politiques et économiques de l'échan- 
tillon et il tente d'identifier les principaux indices du succès. Il analyse également les 
structures des carrières dans le temps au sein de situations sociales, politiques et 
économiques différentes. 

Mots-clés: caractéristiques liées au sexe et au pays, délai, trajectoires professionnelles 


Brigitte Liebig y Silvia Sansonetti 
Ti ia Profesiona 
En general, las investigaciones sobre élites han ignorado el tema del género como 
factor de contratación y profesional en la toma de decisiones. El objetivo de este 
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capítulo es contribuir al análisis de este tema concentrándose en algunas de las carac- 
terísticas básicas de las trayectorias profesionales de los hombres y mujeres. Describe 
los cronogramas característicos de los hombres y mujeres representativos de las élites 
políticas y económicas dentro de la muestra e intenta identificar las principales vari- 


ables predictivas de éxito. También analiza los patrones profesionales con relación al ~ 


tiempo dentro del contexto de diferentes circunstancias sociales, políticas y económi- 


cas. 
Palabras claves: características según el género y país, cronogramas, trayectoria 
profesional 


Litsa Nicoloou-Smokowiti 
Business Leaders” Work Environment and Leadership Styles 

Only business leaders (and not political leaders) are used in this chapter and the focus 
is the managers’ leadership styles. The chapter studies how leadership is practised by 
the men and women business managers. The attitudes, self-perceptions, motivations 
and practices of men and women at various levels of authority in work organisations 
within various social, economic and political environments are compared. The 
findings extend previous theoretical perspectives of leadership style and contribute to 
the formulation of new hypotheses useful for international comparative research on 
managerial leadership. Special emphasis is placed on gender. 

Keywords: business leaders, gender differences, management styles 


Litsa Nicolaou-Smokoviti 
Environnement de travail et style de direction des décideurs 
économiques 

Seuls les décideurs économiques (et non les décideurs politiques) ont été étudiés dans 
ce chapitre. Le point central est le style de direction des décideurs. Ce chapitre étudie 
la façon dont les responsables économiques hommes et femmes dirigent leurs équipes. 
Les attitudes, la perception de soi, les motivations et les pratiques des hommes et des 
femmes à différents niveaux d'autorité dans des entreprises au sein d'environnements 
sociaux, économiques et politiques sont comparés. Les résultats développent les 
précédentes perspectives théoriques de style de direction et contribuent à la formu- 
lation de nouvelles hypothèses utiles à des recherches comparatives internationales 
sur la direcuon au niveau managérial Une attention particulière est portée aux 
différences entre les sexes. 

Mots-clés: décideurs économiques, différence entre les sexes, styles de direction 


Litsa Nicolaou-Smokoviti 
Entorno de Trabajo y Estilos de Liderazgo de los Lideres de Negocios 
Este capítulo sólo trata de los líderes de negocios (y no los líderes políticos) y se 
concentra en los estilos de liderazgo de los directores. El capítulo estudia cómo los 
hombres y mujeres que son directores de negocios ejercen el liderazgo. Se comparan 
las actitudes, auto percepción, motivaciones y prácticas de los hombres y mujeres en 
diferentes niveles de autoridad dentro de organizaciones laborales en diversos 
entornos sociales, económicos y polfucos. Las conclusiones amplían las perspectivas 
teóricas anteriores sobre estilos de liderazgo y contribuyen a la formulación de nuevas 
hipótesis que resultan útiles para realizar investigaciones internacionales comparati- 
vas sobre liderazgo de dirección. Un énfasis especial está puesto en el género. 
Palabras claves: diferencias de género, estilos de dirección, líderes de negocios 
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Renata Siemieñska 
Values 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyse the structure of opinions and attitudes of 
elites towards gender inequality within several groups of countries, taking into 
account their macro-structural conditions as well as individual satisfaction with the 
job perfórmed by the members of the studied elites. Countries are clustered in two 
ways. The first uses the author's earlier analysis and is multi-dimensional. The second 
uses Huntington’s clusterings based on different civilisations. The most important 
predictors of perceptions and attitudes towards gender inequality are gender and the 
national characteristics of the respondents’ countries. In general, women, postmate- 
rialist orientated respondents, members of elites of the more postmaterialist orien- 
tated societies and those with a higher level of democracy, a longer continuous period 
of democracy and a high level of economic development are more sensitive to the 
situation of women and more often observe their discrimination. 

Keywords: attitudes, elite values, gender differences, opinions, 


Renata Siemieñska 

Valeurs 
Lobjectif de ce chapitre est d'analyser la structure des opinions et attitudes des élites 
envers les inégalités entre les sexes de plusieurs groupes de pays en tenant compte de 
leur structure macro structurelle ainsi que de la satisfaction des membres des élites 
étudiées par rapport à leur poste. Les pays ont été regroupés de deux façons: 
premièrement, l'analyse précédente de l’auteur qui est multidimensionnelle, deux- 
¡mement, les regroupements de Huntington basés sur différentes civilisations. Les 
indices les plus importants des perceptions et attitudes envers l'inégalité entre les sexes 
sont le sexe et les caractéristiques nationales des pays des répondants. En général les 
femmes, répondantes postmatérialistes, les membres des élites des sociétés les plus 
postmatérialistes, et de celles dont le niveau démocratique est plus élevé, qui vivent 
en démocratie depuis plus longtemps et qui ont un haut degré de développement 
économique, sont plus sensibles à la situation des femmes et reconnaissent plus 
souvent les discriminations qu'elles subissent. 
Mots-clés: attitudes, différences entre les sexes, opinions, valeurs des élites 


Renata Siemieriska 
Valores 

El objetivo de este capítulo es analizar la estructura de las opiniones y actitudes de las 
élites con respecto a la desigualdad entre los géneros dentro de varios grupos de países, 
tomando en cuenta sus condiciones macro-estructurales así como la satisfacción indi- 
vidual con el trabajo realizado por los miembros de las élites estudiadas. Los países 
se agrupan de dos maneras. La primera es multidimensional y según el análisis anterior 
del autor. La segunda aplica las agrupaciones de Huntington en base a diferentes civi- 
lizaciones. Las más importantes variables predictivas de percepciones y actitudes con 
respecto a la desigualdad entre los géneros son el género y las características nacionales 
de los países respondientes. En general, las mujeres, personas respondientes con 
orientación postmaterialista, miembros de élites de las sociedades más postmaterial- 
istas y personas con un alto nivel de democracia, un período de democracia continua 
más extenso y un alto nivel de desarrollo económico son más sensibles frente a la 
situación de la mujer y suelen percibir su discriminación con más frecuencia. 

Palabras claves: actitudes, diferencias entre los géneros, opiniones, valores de la élite 
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Michal Palgi 8 Gwen Moore 
Social Capital : Mentors and Contacts 

Many social and personal factors contribute to the achievement of an elite position. 
Informal factors are examined in this chapter, specifically mentors and personal : 
contacts. For the women in top positions and men in comparable posts in the sample, 
itis asked whether social capital, in the form of personal contacts with powerful actors, 
has been equally important to women and men in elite positions. Gender differences 
and similarities in the presence of mentors and in the breadth of elite contacts is also 
examined. The expectation was that men would have more social capital of both types. 
In the case of mentors, however, women generally reported having more mentors of 
varying types than did their men peers. On the second measure of social capital, elite 
contacts in the past year, men generally reported wider ranges of personal contacts 
with other elites in the political, economic and civil society spheres. 

Keywords: contacts, gender differences, mentors 


Michal Palgi et Gwen Moore 
Capital Social: Mentors et contacts 

De nombreux facteurs sociaux et personnels contribuent à l’accès au statut d'élite. 
Des facteurs informels sont étudiés dans ce chapitre, en particulier les mentors et les 
contacts personnels. Il est demandé aux hommes et aux femmes de l'échantillon à des 
postes comparables si le capital social, sous la forme de contacts personnels avec des 
acteurs puissants, a été aussi important pour les unes que pour les autres. Les 
différences et les similitudes entre les sexes pour ce qui concerne la présence de 
mentors et l'étendue des contacts des élites ont également été étudiées. Il était attendu 
que les hommes aient plus de capital social dans les deux catégories. Cependant, dans 
le cas des mentors, les femmes ont généralement dit avoir plus de mentors de 
différents types que leurs collégues masculins. Pour ce qui est de la seconde catégorie 
de capital social, les contacts des élites au cours de l'année passée, les hommes ont 
généralement dit avoir de plus larges contacts personnels avec d'autres &lites dans les 
sphères de la politique, de l’économue et de la société civile. E 
Mots-clés: contacts, différences entre les sexes, mentors 


Michal Palgi y Gwen Moore 
Capital Social: Monfores y Contactos “ 

Numerosos factores sociales y personales contribuyen a alcanzar una posición de 
élite. En este capítulo se analizan los factores informales, específicamente los mentores 
y los contactos personales. La pregunta con respecto a las mujeres en cargos altos y 
los hombres en cargos similares dentro de la muestra es si el capital social, en la forma 
de contacto personal con personas que ejercen un alto nivel de poder, ha tenido la 
misma importancia para las mujeres que para los hombres en posiciones de élite. 
También se analizan las diferencias y similitudes entre los géneros con respecto a los 
mentores y los contactos de élite. Se suponía que los hombres tendrían un mayor 
capital social de ambos tipos. Sin embargo, en el caso de los mentores, las mujeres en 
general informaron tener más mentores de diversos tipos que sus pares masculinos. 
Con respecto a la segunda medida del capital social, contactos de élite en el pasado 
año, los hombres en general informaron una más amplia gama de contactos person- 
ales con otras élites en los ámbitos político, económico y civil de la sociedad. 
Palabras claves: contactos, diferencias entre los géneros, mentores 
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Rosanna Memoli 
Networks: An Application of Multidimensional Scaling Analysis 

The goal of this chapter is to evaluate how elites in the sample utilise the networks of 
relations available to them. In this context, the network approach is understood as a 
set of contacts with people and institutions in an occupational stratum which indi- 
viduals can activate in order to accumulate the necessary resources to be able to stay 
there. Both formal and informal channels are examined and findings are analysed in 
terms of types of country. In general the two groups of leaders are distinct, there are 
differences by country type and gender differences throughout. The differences 
between males and females in economic elites appear comparatively higher than those 
in political elites. 

Keywords: formal and informal channels, gender differences, networks 


Rosanna Memoli 
Réseaux: une application de l'analyse à échelonnement 
multidimension 
L'objectif de ce chapitre est d'évaluer comment les élites de l'échantillon utilisent les 
réseaux de relations dont elles disposent. Dans ce contexte, l'approche de réseau est 
comprise comme un jeu de contacts avec des individus et des institutions dans une 
strate que les individus peuvent activer afin d'accumuler les ressources nécessaires 
pour y rester. Les voies formelles et informelles sont étudiées et les résultats sont 
analysés en termes de types de pays. En général les deux groupes de dirigeants sont 
distincts : les différences par type de pays et entre les sexes se retrouvent dans 
l'ensemble de l'échantillon. Les différences entre hommes et femmes au sein des élites 
économiques semblent comparativement plus conséquentes que celles au sein des 
élites politiques. 
Mots-clés: différences entre les sexes, réseaux, voies formelles et informelles 


Rosanna Memoli 
Redes: Aplicación del Análisis de Escala Multidimensional 

El objetivo de este capítulo es evaluar de qué manera las élites estudiadas utilizan las 
redes de relaciones que poseen. En este contexto, se entiende por red el conjunto de 
contactos con personas e instituciones en un ámbito laboral que los individuos pueden 
activar a fin de acumular los recursos necesarios para permanecer en el mismo. Se 
estudian los canales formales e informales y se analizan las conclusiones según el tipo 
de país. En general, los dos grupos de líderes son diferentes, existen diferencias por 
tipo de país y por género. Las diferencias entre hombres y mujeres en las élites 
económicas son mayores que en las élites políticas. 
Palabras claves: canales formales e informales, diferencias entre los géneros, redes 


Mino Vianello 
Gender Differences in Access to and Exercise of Power 
This chapter examines two related aspects: gender differences in access to and in the 
exercise of power. Access to power is considered as advantages and opportunities in 
the backgrounds of the women and men in the sample, defined in terms of the 
educational level of parents and supervisory functions in their occupational roles. The 
exercise of power is interpreted as the impact office-holders feel they have in carrying 
out their functions. In general the findings indicate that women need more 
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advantageous background conditions than men in order to enter the power elite. 
Once there, however, there are fewer differences between women and men in respect 
of their perceptions of the impact they have in carrying out their functions. In some 
cases it seems that men need to be in a better situation than women in order to feel 
that they exert power. This seemed to apply across the different countries in the 
sample. 

Keywords: power, access to, exercise of, gender differences 


Mino Vianello 
Accès et exercice du pouvoir: différences entre les sexes 

Ce chapitre examine deux aspects liés : la différence entre les sexes en ce qui concerne 
l'accès au pouvoir et son exercice. L'accès au pouvoir est considéré sous l'angle des 
avantages et opportunités que les hommes et les femmes de l'échantillon ont eu dans 
leur milieu. Il est défini en termes de niveau d'éducation des parents et de respons- 
abilités dans leur profession. L'exercice du pouvoir est mesuré comme l'impact que 
les titulaires d'un emploi pensent avoir dans l'exercice de leurs fonctions. En général 
les résultats soulignent que, pour accéder aux élites, les femmes doivent avoir en envi- 
ronnement plus favorable que les hommes. Une fois membre de l'élite, il y a moins 
de différences entre les hommes et les femmes pour ce qui est de leur perception de 
l'impact qu'ils ont dans l'exercice de leurs fonctions. Dans quelques cas il semble que 
les hommes aient besoin d'une meilleure position que les femmes pour avoir le senti- 
ment d'exercer du pouvoir. Ceci semble être vrai pour les différents pays de l'échan- 
tillon. 

Mots-clés: pouvoir, accès au pouvoir, exercice du pouvoir, différences entre les sexes 


Mino Vianello 
Diferencias entre los.Géneros en cuanto a Acceso al Poder y su 
Ejercicio 

Este capítulo analiza dos aspectos que se relacionan: las diferencias entre los géneros 
en cuanto al acceso al poder y el ejercicio del mismo. Por acceso al poder se entien- 
den las ventajas y oportunidades que han tenido las mujeres y los hombres estudia- 
dos, definidos en términos del nivel de educación de los padres y las funciones de 
supervisión en sus puestos de trabajo. El ejercicio del poder se interpreta como el nivel 
de influencia que quienes ocupan un cargo consideran qué tienen al cumplir sus 
funciones. En general se concluyó que las mujeres necesitan condiciones más venta- 
josas que los hombres a fin de ingresar a una élite de poder. Sin embargo, una vez en 
la posición de poder, existen menos diferencias entre hombres y mujeres con respecto 
a la percepción de su influencia en el cumplimiento de sus funciones. En algunos 
casos, se determinó que los hombres necesitan estar en una mejor situación que las 
mujeres para sentir que ejercen poder. Esto se aplica a los diferentes países bajo 
estudio. 

Palabras claves: poder, acceso, ejercicio, diferencias entre los géneros 
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Introduction: The Sociology of 
Collective Action Recens died 


WS does the sociology of social movements tell us about the societies 
in which we live? On the one hand, it instructs us on emergent 
mechanisms and conditions necessary for the unfolding of organized collec- 
tive action. It also speaks to us about elemental causes of mobilization. It 
informs us about how actors overcome the paradoxes of collective action, in 
ways which seem nothing less than natural. It presumes the formation of 
collective action entrepreneurs, as they develop social spaces that are more 
or less democratic, institutional, and capable of aggregating individual inter- 
ests towards diverse forms of collective identity. 

On the other hand, social movements can be approached from a more 
subjective standpoint, jettisoning into motion sentiments of injustice, moral 
indignation and forms of social domination, which take us back to the very 
nature of cultural and social relationships. In one case, social movements are 
organized actors, in another they are seen as agents carrying an immanent 
critique of social life. 

For some time, these two dimensions seemed permanently wedded, 
under the rubric of a historic event par excellence, the labour movement. The 
latter encapsulated, in one defining instance, a lasting and profound critique 
of the social system, though it itself was partially if not fully institutional- 
ized — depending on the nation-state — through affiliations with unions and 
political parties. This purposeful fusion of differential capacities has not been 
evident for many decades. 

In one sense, political processes and institutionalization have once again 
become visible and accentuated, while, in another sense, we are witnessing 
an unmitigated explosion of cultural and political conflicts that are produc- 
ing new social subjects based on statuses and identities such as: minorities, 
race, excluded groups, religious groups, youth and inhabitants who associate 
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themselves with the specificity of living in particular parts of an increasingly 
divided world. 

Social subjectivation has therefore become synonymous with a defi- 
nition of self and its accompanying matrix of domination. This augurs in, 
from a sociological standpoint, a multitude of concrete and observable 
objects ranging from small and contained conflicts to massive mobilizations 
against globalization; so-called delinquent forms of behaviour to the most 
radical kinds of cultural critique. All these conflicts contribute to the trans- 
formation of social life, inasmuch as they strive to find intermediary spaces 
between the universality of the market and democracy. Furthermore, all this 
is pursued in the defence of identities that appear to be seemingly intractable. 

These are the forms of collective action that constitute the objects of 
enquiry of Research Committee 47 on Social Classes and Social Movements, 
and were recently pursued at the World Congress of Sociology in Brisbane, 
2002, and more recently at our Research Committee Regional Meeting in 
Tokyo, 2003. Beyond the evident diversity of these issues, sociologists at the 
World Congress, and the Regional Mecting, posed the following questions: 
how do actors produce themselves as subjects with identities that are non- 
reducible to the frameworks of institutions and legitimate forms of social life; 
how do individuals define themselves as groups, classes, communities and 
human beings; how do they produce cultural critiques that are also associ- 
ated with definitions of self? 

This theme is not separate from that of the contentious adversary and 
struggles against diverse forms of social domination. The problem is, 
however, hardly straightforward, as class systems become increasingly 
blurred under the impact of economic globalization, and national territorial 
contexts weakened through the disappearance of structural mechanisms 
necessary for redressing these processes. Finally, sociology demands that we 
* have a clear understanding of the stakes and consequences of — and for ~ these 
movements, which often mix a desire for participation and modernity with 
the will to resist domination through a defence of identity. In all cases, these 
conflicts go beyond the framework of organized collective action: they are 
smaller, more centred on the action of individuals, and in one and the same 
instance, larger, more utopian and global. 

The sociology of collective action is therefore compelled to explain 
resistance and crisis as well as the implosion of social life under the impact 
of globalization and modernity. It seeks to demonstrate how active life over- 
comes inertia; how we are interminably engaged in the recreation of the 
social, and finally how actors constitute themselves as subjects in ways that 
are subtle and unpredictable, both systemically and from the perspective of 
self. Social movement theories have attempted, over the past decades of 
empirical and theoretically informed work, to understand the actor engaged 
in collective acts of mobilization. We review these in the following section 
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with the critical aim of building a new platform for discussing the relation- 
ship between subjects and collective action. 


Social Movement Theories as Counterpoints 


The Strategic Purview 

This first and most common strain of strategically focused analyses in the 
sociology of collective action seeks to explain conditions of mobilization. lt 
endeavours to understand why and how more or less rational individuals 
construct common goals and interests, and succeed in ushering them through 
the complexities of the political arena and public space. What are the 
strategies and social resources of an economic, cultural and political scope 
that are enacted or mobilized by ‘entrepreneurs’ of collective action? In a 
more or less direct manner, this family of theories and empirical research 
studies responds to a paradigm that has already been well elaborated by 
Mancur Olson. It argues that collective action assumes that individuals 
knowingly act through an ingrained and embedded egotism which rationally 
drives them to engage — or at times not — in forms of collective action geared 
towards producing collective goods. Relative or absolute frustrations, 
cultural identities, ideologies, networks, techniques of protest, popular 
demonstration and the control of information appear as extant resources 
capable of creating a collective form of mobilization. From the perspective 
of institutional adversaries, the analysis is more or less the same: social 
control, repression, seduction and negotiation all appear as manoeuvrable 
techniques, enacted in the mobilizing interests of power and its representa- 
tional matrix of domination, The strength of this analysis, of course, derives 
much from the very objects and types of collective action it gestures to: 
lobbies, labour unions, interest groups and other diverse forms of cultural 
mobilization. 


The Political Purview 

This second family of theories directs our attention to political and insti- 
tutional processes. The central conundrum here is the institutionalization of 
social struggles and their capacity to influence and/or enter the political 
system. These types of analysis often accompany the history of social move- 
ments within democratic regimes and systems, underscoring political 
mechanisms that are relatively representative and fairly open. This purview 
assumes that the ultimate objective of social movements is a much sought- 
after entry into political spaces and processes, thereby improving on their 
capacity to influence legal/political decisions which might be favourable to 
their interests. It is not surprising that the emphasis of this perspective would 
be on how the labour movement produced ~ or not ~ the welfare state; how 
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minorities have achieved, in relative terms, a recognition of rights; how 
multiple variants of social segregation have been overcome through processes 
and enactments in law. The process of institutionalization is extremely 
important in this purview, in that it strongly underscores the recognition of 
claims, needs, perhaps even new collective actors, as it equally contains the 
capacity to transform a system by creating new institutions. Therefore, in the 
same manner in which authoritarian regimes block venues for expression and 
thereby provoke revolutions, open regimes recline on a reified political 
marketplace upon which power and its challengers meet. 


From the Purview of Social Structure 

The sociology of social movements can equally reference a third family of 
questions and theories. These would argue that social movements reveal deep 
conflicts, tensions and ‘contradictions’ within a given social structure that are 
not reducible to either an aggregation of individuals nor a simple play of 
interactions between groups and individuals. They solidly moor social move- 
ments to structural processes, mechanisms of domination and the shifting 
identity horizons of culture. The study of social movements highlights 
important and significant systemic mechanisms because they are essentially 
responses to social problems, structural inequalities, as well as the everyday 
lived cleavage between collective aspirations and actual life conditions. In this 
view, social movements reveal the fundamental nature of social life because 
they break, in equal measure, both the representation and reality of order and 
harmony. At the same time, we can say that social movements continue to 
construct a large part of social life. 

This master-framing of social movements is mostly identified with 
industrial Europe and the labour movement. It should be no surprise that the 
decline in the social space and time of modern Europe occurs at a moment 
characterized by radical 'anti-systemic' resurgences, evident in contemporary 
forms of collective action, and, as many have argued, are a symptom of 
globalization and neoliberalism. Most analyses, however, embed and juxta- 
pose these monographs of struggle, all of which denounce neoliberal 
globalization, without the necessary linkages between the two being firmly 
established. The organic link between the globalization of exchange and 
social movements appears curiously as common knowledge in sociological 
analysis until we consider the negative thesis that social relations do not so 
easily reduce themselves to power differentials, economic constellations and 
systems of integration. They also emerge from processes of social domination 
even when these mechanisms of domination resist being reduced to the 
classic conception of social classes and/or imperialism. 
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The Subject 

Let us therefore proceed from the premise that social movements are not only 
aggregations of conflictual social claims, forms of entry into relational spaces 
or even manifestations of structural conflicts — which they most certainly are 
— but that they also participate in the formation of subjects. The notion of 
social movements, particularly as manifestations of structural conflicts, has 
been behind the affirmation of an unacceptable historicism that perceives 
movements as expressions of moral or metaphysical conflicts. These conflicts 
counterpose Liberty to the order of Reason, the soul of the people to 
Empires, faith to technical rationality. But, these grand ideological narratives 
rest on an intuition that can itself be treated as a sociological problem, if we 
see that social movements actually affirm and construct subjectivities that do 
not seek to be reduced to categories of a system. This is characteristic of the 
struggle of workers, who not only want to be integrated and treated in an 
equitable manner, but also to be seen as autonomous producers, as the 
subjects of their labour. This is characteristic of minorities who do not want 
to be simply integrated and justly treated — though they certainly do — but 
who also want their identities to be affirmed as full participants in humanity. 
In this regard, there is something irreducible in social movements, as they 
construct individual and collective subjectivities. 

The danger of the type of historicism mentioned earlier is that it risks 
collapsing into a quagmire of moral and metaphysical propositions, as a 
performative backdrop to the subject. This resolves itself methodologically, 
when one directs enquiries to actors themselves, and how they have consti- 
tuted themselves as subjects capable of saying no; of constructing their iden- 
tities; of engaging — and at times disengaging — the complex social networks 
which constitute their lives; as actors who denounce injustices; in short, 
actors who affirm themselves as subjects within and against a social system 
that thrusts practical and identity-based definitions of self upon them. The 
subject emerges in this purview as a constituent of action, one that wittingly, 
if partially, escapes the frameworks of social integration, individual interests 
and institutional contexts. This ‘part’ never actually announces itself directly 
as a subject that is already constituted. It could be representative of the 
rejected and marginalized segments of societies, or as easily be representative 
of movements that celebrate closed identities against all appeals to difference 
and alterity. Alternatively, it could be representative of striving for a common 
humanity, an ethos that many movements associate with their various self- 
identifications. This is the energetic burning core of social movements, ulti- 
mately representative of those that mobilize or don't; those that enter 
institutional processes or resist them; those that transform hierarchies and 
functional contexts mired in conflict as well as denouncing domination. 

Exiting from the ‘metaphysical age’ of social movements, of which the 
19th- and 20th-century revolutionary ideology of the labour movement was 
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the clearest manifestation, should not lead us to a purely instrumental vision 
of collective action. On the contrary, today we find actors completely 
reconstructing key social categories of life related to culture, identity, 
aesthetic genres and, most significantly, human creativity as a force that 
refuses to be reduced to the systemic functionality and dysfunctionality of 
social life. 

This perspective, or measure of sociological sensibility, presents itself so 
obviously today that we no longer need defend the idea that contemporary 
institutions are in any position to reduce the subjectivation of actors to their 
socialization processes alone. Classical sociology has constructed a theory of 
socialization in which socialization is perceived as the interiorization of 
systemic reasoning. In the process of modernization, interiorization has been 
conceived as a mechanism more and more active, and at the same time — 
through determinative normative and cultural conduits — more personal. This 
was best demonstrated by Norbert Elias (1992), in his discussion of how 
restrained nature, the instinctive and spontaneous dimensions of conscious- 
ness, even the perception of the world as landscape, emerge from these inte- 
riorizing mechanisms. As Elias argued, the norm as an external control 
became less and less present, yet more evident as an internal control, through 
the transformative conduits of Protestantism, the Catholic Counter Reform 
and more largely the civilizing process. 

This representation is not without explanatory import. It affirms the 
identity of the actor and the system. It underlines the fact that socialization 
produces individuals who are more and more autonomous and free to the 
extent that they interiorize universal values. It is from this point, in time and 
space, that they construct their action, build scenarios of resistance and are 
capable of criticizing the systems that engage them. In short, individuals have 
an active interior life, underscoring an autonomous moral foundation. This 
approach, at the core of Parsons’ and Durkheim's work as well as others”, 
shares a distinct family resemblance to the Freudian problem of personality. 
Indeed, there is no rupture between socialization and subjectivization. On 
the contrary, there is continuity. The modern individual is a subject that regu- 
lates behaviours in terms of universal rational values, and at the same time 
serves her- or himself to these values as points of reference and critical reflec- 
tion, even as they are bound by the mundane and routine, by primary 
identification and particularism. 

It would be wrong to reduce all this to the caricature-like representations 
that we have received from the tradition of critical sociology. In the latter, 
the individual is the simple product of their conditioning. In this view of the 
world, the sentiment of autonomy is a necessary illusion for the effective 
interiorization of domination. The problem is, of course, more significant 
than this. It reclines on a relentless confidence in modernity and its ability to 
universalize. For example, this conception is at the centre of the modernist's 
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confidence in education. We find it among theorists for whom the creation 
of a national identity immediately provides access to the universal, for whom 
the exit from childhood summarily gives access to autonomy. However, the 
principle of continuity between socialization and subjectivization carries 
other critical elements: in the same way that we acknowledge the repressive 
part of socialization, and assume the risks of anomie, we can also self- 
organize our critical capacities which continue to live in the tensions between 
particularistic norms and universal values. It is this constriction that charac- 
terizes the increasingly complex relationship of social movements to their 
OWN actors. 


The Subject as Subject 

The contributions to Current Sociology consider these issues from an inter- 
national perspective. Contributions stem from India, Africa, Italy, Australia, 
the US, the UK and France. The purpose of this collection is to address 
concerns in contemporary social movement research that allow us to pose 
the problem of the subject as: (1) relationally constructed through and within 
their institutions of origin, (2) increasingly removed from these socializing 
forces and (3) more and more placed between institutional gaps and spaces, 
creating an accelerating rate of non-corresponding and bifurcated social 
experiences. Hence, our intent is to contribute to an a priori set of issues and 
problems, encapsulated in the dense social juxtapositioning of subjects, their 
increasingly risked-filled places of enactment, experiences and finally insti- 
tutions. 

Critical to this is the task of understanding why the subject, in its 
cultural, social, political, aesthetic and ethical forms of expression, should be 
at the centre of collective action research. We glean insight from the defi- 
nition of the subject by Alain Touraine, ‘what I call a subject is an individual's 
capacity to reflect upon his or her own identity’ (Touraine, 1995: 273). Our 
approach therefore begins with the challenge of framing a perspective on the 
subject, which is commensurate with theorizing the very possibility of acting 
within a collective action context that encourages equal measures of passiv- 
ity. A theory of social movements and collective action cannot be considered 
outside this larger social and ‘anti-collective’ environment. The relationship 
of essentialism to pluralism, individuality to collective identity, falters when 
placed outside an analysis of a larger ideological context that necessarily 
operates on varying degrees and relations of determinacy. The problem is 
rarely only structural, but also experiential. As Zygmunt Bauman (1999) 
points out, cultural self-understandings and representations of the contem- 
porary world are today ripe for all but acting hence the irresolute role of the 
local/global bystander. To act, in the global thickness of societies beset in the 
continual creation of ‘othered actors’, difference and domination, is itself an 


accomplishment of some social significance. In addition to this, the degree of 
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separation of a viewer from the suffering on view (Boltanski, 2000) pushes 
forward even further the inherent stakes of institutional obsolescence, as it 
equally brings to the forefront the problematic fit berween institutions — the 
latter in processes of delegitimation — and the distanced subjectivities they 
produce. 

We are also interested in how an understanding of the institution, in its 
various mutative forms, permits us to better comprehend the trials and possi- 
bilities — current and future — of “difference” as key to the immanent critique 
of society (Wieviorka, 2000). The conditions under which subjects constitute 
themselves as social actors are controversial and belie a disputatious niche in 
the social sciences. This can be framed in the following ways. The first is 
captured in the juxtaposition of rationalist and subjective views, long an 
embattled field in the social sciences, and evident in the current demarcation 
of approaches in contemporary social movement research. The ambitious 
work of the ‘contentious politics’ approach (McAdam et al., 1996) seeks to 
bring order to a wide field of human action and history. From this purview, 
contention involves a claim upon another’s interests, with at least one party 
being a government or an organization with control over coercive means in 
a defined territory. Attention is given to those actors that resist the structures 
of power, particularly the mechanisms through which they do so. Its mechan- 
isms of choice — cross-class coalitions, identity shifts, object shifts — are 
however unable to grasp the cultural, emotive and ethical considerations 
which underlie actions taken by the subject. What remains to be explained 
in contentious politics is too quickly presented as a form of sociological reso- 
lution, hence its family resemblance to political process theory. The approach 
has emerged as heir to the mantle of resource mobilization theories, with all 
their accompanying difficulties. The actions taken by the subject, and at times 
their seemingly inconceivable decisions and risks, are not fully accounted for 
in this rationalist model. Indeed, to do so would expose its interpretative grid 
to the essential uncertainty of the subject. 

There is a similar revisitation occurring in the annals of network analysis, 
in a recent and sophisticated effort to relate the actor (individuals and 
organizations) to mechanisms, forms of collective identity, and most import- 
antly conflict. Networks emerge in this model as an example or instantiation 
of Pierre Bourdieu’s relational approach (Diani and McAdam, 2002). The 
networked subject in this revisionist model emerges as a container/processor 
for symbolic and practical resources. And, indeed, these informal and formal 
networks become the channels through which contentious politics emerges 
as dissent. Yet, the nature of networked mechanisms themselves is, again, left 
unproblematized. It is precisely these mechanisms ‘as networks’ that contain 
basic questions about the ambivalence of contemporary action, and the ways 
in which decisions are actually made and indecision experientially lived. The 
approach lacks the necessary tools to define the subject outside the 
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mechanical characteristics of the rational actor, i.e. a role-bearing actor, an 
overly socialized being, hence creating the spectre of networks without 
subjects. In the terminology of Victor Turner (1969), rationalist approaches 
have scant interest in deciphering liminality or exploring "threshold under- 
standings' as a site for human deliberation and action. The latter challenges 
excessively socialized accounts of causality. 

But life is no easier within the purely subjectivist paradigm, and its 
immanent critique of rationalism and empiricism, wherein the experience of 
the actor emerges as a first-order source of evidence. We argue against this 
purely experiential/everyday life approach. Making experience socially 
visible is not sufficient to capture its historicity. In other words, while the 
experience of the subject is brought forward, we have little real understand- 
ing of how it is relationally constituted at the meta-level, through action and 
rhetoric, and institutionally reconstituted, in spheres of determinacy and 
indeterminacy, at the meso-level. We make the case in this issue of Current 
Sociology for an individuated experience of the subject, in keeping with an 
understanding of its problematic self-action and relationship to aggregated 
power constellations, which are often institutionally based. The self/other 
binary is not enriched by recourse to the essentialism of self-experience. 

This kind of methodological and theoretical collapse of the social 
obscures and underrepresents dominant power constellations and asymme- 
tries. As Deborah Battaglia (1995: 7) has argued, * to note this danger is to 
invite critical consideration of why we, or our subjects, take up one rhetor- 
ical position or another, of to wbat feared and hoped-for effect we engage 
the rhetorics that we do. Put another way, we must ask to what effect one 
rhetoric engages another in relation to which it defines itself”. In this sense, 
the notion of experience as a culturally mediated relation should compel us 
to consider why subjects engage various rhetorics and actions, outside what 
we might expect them to do in a rationalist play of zero-sum logic. We 
should like to extend Battaglia’s insight in relationship to the inner workings 
of the institution. This underscores our contributor's grappling with internal 
and external relations towards institutions, the seat of power relations, as a 
series of othered consequences, actions, mechanisms as well as culturally 
mediated moments, as the subject struggles to define itself. In this regard, 
once again, Alain Touraine has correctly argued, the subject is constituted 
in the struggle against the anti-subject, its logic of apparatuses, particularly 
ideological apparatuses (Touraine, 1995). As many of our contributors 
demonstrate, the link between the subject and its experience is embedded in 
problematical relations associated with institutional lives that are lived 
between belonging and non-belonging, distance and an often blinding social 
proximity. 

We therefore understand experience as a subjective phenomenon (Dubet, 
1994, 1995) as well as a cultural predicate (Spiro, 1993), one that must be 
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framed within the past and present tense of the subject/institutional 
relationship, rather than its representation in the form of a transcendent postu- 
late. We argue for a less overdetermined subject, exposing an inner and outer 
self-dichotomy that escapes rational/causal categorizations. We also suggest a 
tighter assessment and reading of what might be called the ‘critically collated 
experiences” of the subject and the institution — both of which can be empiri- 
cally tracked — offering manifold possibilities for trans-subjective critique, 
allowing us to overcome the severance of social and cognitive processes. 


The Subject and an Ethic of Self 


Kevin McDonald's contribution speaks to this problematic nub of relations 
in his admonition that contemporary conflicts and movements are increas- 
ingly shaped by cultures of fluidity and direct action. He argues that the 
grammar of action we increasingly encounter is less and less understandable 
in terms of producing and representing a collective identity, but increasingly 
takes the form of constituting an experience of otherness. McDonald looks 
at anti-globalization movements, new Islamic movements and Falun Gong 
in China. From these emerging and albeit marginalized movements, he 
creatively steers our attention towards diverse experiences of temporality and 
place and their relation to a new configuration, as a form of increasing gener- 
alization. In this view, the public experience of self as opposed to the notion 
of collective identity becomes central to social movement analyses. 

The subject is therefore more wavering, dethroned, unsteady and diffi- 
cult to bring into the prism of a structural social focus than previously 
thought. At the same time, forms of rationalist causality and moral pre- 
suppositions, which we have taken for granted, have lost much of their past 
sharpness. A paradigmatic replacement of this model might rest in the possi- 
bility of constructing a form of social critique based on a renewed ethic of 
responsibility, and thus presenting a different kind of rationality for the 
subject. From the recognition of subjectivity as a key concern for collective 
action and social movement theorists how might we then pose the problem 
of the subject as a useful concept for social critique? Generally, subjectivity 
and its relation to social criticism have been approached from the dichot- 
omous standpoint of: 


1. Purely essentialist views: this underscores the irreducibly of the “essen- 
tially subjective’. This approach contains an authentic first-person 
experiential rendering of a social conflict and/or experience of domi- 
nation. In this version, the subject is taken as evidential in the construc- 
tion of identity, selfhood and conflict. This viewpoint is most evident in 
the often-blurred relationship between advocacy approaches and social 
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movements, as well posing methodological and theoretical problems in 
current ethnographic and anthropological work. The subject in this 
purview is the individuated self, yet the context for her relationship to 
broader fields of action remains unclear. 

2. Admittedly hybrid views: this underscores the modernist problem of 
representation, through the collapse of mental and intentional moments. 
In this version, a representational theory of consciousness places 
emphasis on resistance, acquiescence to cultural and social forms of 
domination and reaction. This produces subjects that are as much formed 
through intent (the essentially subjective) as they are through their 
ambivalent relationship to ideology, the pervasive powers of culture, 
media and religious convictions. This equally creates hybrid-like forms 
of action/inaction/reaction: in more specific terms, radical forms of 
cultural critique and despair as well as violence and non-negotiable iden- 
tities found in fundamentalist and identity-based movements. 


Therefore, on the one hand, the subject stands between its concern for self 
and its responsibility for the other. On the other hand, the subject is turned 
inward, within a post-9/11 global environment, as a terrorized subject or the 
bearer of terror. These views of subjectivity — they are not mutually exclusive 
- share the problem of resituating the subject inasmuch as it is uncoupled 
from the nominal reassurance of ordered institutions (Lustiger Thaler, 2000). 
Several authors in this collection, through their discussions of globalization, 
the crisis of civil society, the nation-state and the latter's relations to insti- 
tutions, refer to these dichotomous tensions/constrictions between subject 
and institution. Most agree that political institutions, and their legitimacy, are 
challenged in ways that have until now remained unprecedented. 


Subjects In Between 


As mentioned earlier, the search for a general theory of the subject and insti- 
tutions underscores tensions in economic, legal (new forms of global security 
measures), political, cultural and ethical systems wherein movements are 
forced to act through the immediacy of events within a global environment. 
These take many forms such as: expressing protest through radicalized rejec- 
tions of particular features of modernity, i.e. the destructive phenomenon of 
terrorism; the pursuit of courageous cultural practices of difference; courting 
despair or localized and personalized violence; or simply remaining silent — 
a bystander to an intense spectacle of one's own world in transformation. 
Conversely, this condition also underscores how the 'unexpected act', 
distinct from the reductionist tendencies of the rationalist actor, can 
transform a spectator into a subject on certain aspects of selfhood and not 
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necessarily others. It is precisely this kind of actor, sequential and fragmented 
in their associations, their liminality, that needs to be theorized as a funda- 
mental problem for sociology and social movement/collective action 
analysis. Never before has the spectator/subject been so exposed in their 
relation to global indifference, the morality of just and unjust actions, or as 
Ulrich Beck (1991) has deftly demonstrated, the emergence of an individual 
who now experiences their sociality through biographical solutions to 
systemic problems. But, perhaps, the condition Beck notes is a precipitously 
early sign of a deeper global malaise and insolvent promise, prefiguring the 
decline of the institution as a historic social form. This unfolds as it confronts 
its own incongruities through effacement, when the local is upgraded 
towards global institutions rendering the later impotent, when the associ- 
ation of the global North and South can no longer sustain their deepening 
contradictions. 

It is on this critical point that Antimo Farro intervenes with his contri- 
bution. Farro looks at anti-globalization movements as expressive features of 
the relationship between subjectivation and the subject's individual involve- 
ment in collective action. Central to Farro's enquiry is the complex relation- 
ship between subjectivity and plurality. Farro argues that these two 
differentiated components define themselves simultaneously, through what 
they represent themselves to be, and most importantly, what they do, thereby 
defending their personal subjective uniqueness, as well as their cultural 
particularity and ability to criticize dominant social, economic and cultural 
orders. This dichotomy signals a new form of communication and approach 
to social networking that is evident in anti-globalization movements. In this 
regard, subjectivity itself is being framed through an emerging global ethos. 

The questions raised by our contributors address more than the strict 
social movement community and its current sectorial expressions, of which 
we have only noted a few. Indeed, it crosses over into a broader horizon of 
collective action issues and concerns, for whom globalization is not a minor 
concern. The intellectual engagement and history of this branch of collective 
action research have much to offer tangential fields concerned with the 
problem of subjectivity, that do not have social movements as their direct 
object of interest. In the context of the increasing clash of modernities of the 
early 21st century, to do otherwise would be to ignore new emerging 
conditions which exist between various levels of attachment experienced by 
actors in their relations to global markets, public spaces, institutions in the 
global North and South and the phenomena of access to global institutions 
such as the IMF, WTO, World Bank, etc. 

We may ask therefore if we are currently living more than simply a global 
political crisis of transformation, but more fundamentally a challenge to the 
cultural and institutional mediation of the social, wherein new modes of 
action embedded in international institutional conflicts are becoming 
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increasingly prominent. The WTO failure in Cancun 2003 is an example of 
the heightened cultural impact upon the political, through globalization, as 
issues such as agriculture and its inherent meaning for peasant farmers in the 
South, and differential outcomes for agricultural workers of the North, play 
themselves out in committees, the media and the street through anti-globaliz- 
ation protest. Cancun brought livelihood issues to the forefront of current 
global debate, adding a human and moral dilemma to the cost/benefit assess- 
ment in the distribution of labour and resources privileged in the North. 


From Institutional Crisis to Institutional Disorder 


We have thus far identified the subject as a sociological problem that must 
be confronted rather than assumed. But what of the transforming institution, 
its society and associated global institutions as far as we can currently speak 
of them. How does the institution remain possible and useful, if it has in 
many way become at least partially uncoupled from the problem of the 
reconstituting subject and the social reproduction of its own legitimacy 
(Hamel et al., 1999). Institutions are formed through systems of internal and 
external demarcation. They must produce subjects and situate the self 
(Benhabib, 1992) inasmuch as they produce social conventions, cultural 
objects and social networks (Castells, 1998). 'The crisis of the institution, as 
we are thinking it, is one perpetually on the verge of self-effacement precisely 
because of the above. Its contemporary structure more and more resembles 
2 pendulum-like effect, moving from an unachievable likeness to an equally 
unachievable alterity. This effacement — in many ways of itself and the subject 
it constructs — is key to the contemporary crisis of the institution, and is 
particularly evident in the inequality of North/South relations through the 
global inconsistencies it propagates. The local actor, as much as the global 
actor, is now fundamentally different than its historical predecessor. In fact, 
in some cases they have changed positions politically and culturally. Address- 
ing these questions, we have very different contributions from an 
urban/global and northern perspective via Saskia Sassen and a southern view- 
point present in the works of Shruti Tambe and Ebrima Sall. 

The move from a national to a global, and in return, urban subject is a 
recurrent theme in the work of Saskia Sassen. She looks at global cities as 
strategic geographies for the development of new institutional prerogatives. 
These new micro-sites and micro-transactions span 2 variety of organizations 
concerned with trans-boundary issues around immigration, asylum, inter- 
national women's agendas and anti-globalization struggles. Most import- 
antly, cities make possible the ability of people to experience themselves as 
part of global non-state networks, as they live their daily lives. This signals 
for Sassen a new type of politics and political subjectivity centred in new 
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kinds of political actors. It is not simply a matter of having or not having 
power. These are new hybrid bases from which to act, with its attendant rein- 
vention of citizenship. Curiously, cities therefore have emerged as global 
institutions, though they themselves are mostly local phenomena. The 
modern city contains the ambiguities and social confusions that one finds in 
social life generally, underscored by the simultaneous duality of location for 
actors, with geographical determinacy and indeterminacy existing side by 
side within a global relationship. 

Shruti Tambe's article takes us far away from the urban concerns of the 
North to the complexities of the postcolonial Indian state. Her critique of 
the rhetoric of modernization within India and the subsequent development 
of internal colonialisms shapes the core of her contribution. She argues that 
excluded actors in India challenged dominant definitions of modernity, 
citizenship and nation provided by the postcolonial state. She emphasizes 
institutional contradictions - the rhetoric of democracy and its very differ- 
ently lived reality — as well as contested models of modernity and globaliz- 
ation which functioned to shape a movement against exclusion, domination 
and marginality among social actors. Tambe's focus on reflexivity, the 
identity formation of the actor and the reality of living in the political 
economy of the global South, underscores the tremendous challenge of 
enacting change in contemporary India. She directs our attention to the frail- 
ties of the new subject of Indian democracy. 

Ebrima Sall's contribution offers yet a different view of the southern 
subject, wherein human action occurs within a context where citizenship is 
itself at stake within post-conflict African societies. Sall's concerns are to 
explain how collective action operates within the reconciliation and recon- 
struction period in countries that have experienced violent conflicts, as well 
as in the defence of human and people’s rights, the redefinition of the public 
sphere and the renegotiation of national belonging. Sall looks particularly at 
youth and their struggles to create meaningful lives, as a definition of active 
citizenship. As Sall concedes, over and above an enquiry into how the 
discourse and practice of citizenship are created, by urban and rural youth 
in Sierra Leone and Gambia, we should be concerned to examine attempts 
to create vernacular spaces that are, as far as possible, beyond the reach of 
the state and its institutions. At the heart of these struggles and processes, he 
argues, is the question of meaning (Sullivan et al., 2001), and its importance 
in defining the role of the subject as opposed to their representation in the 
framework of citizenship, soldier or urban/rural youth. 

Reconstituting institutions in post-conflict societies such as Africa and 
postcolonial India is, in the above regard, an inverse mirror of the crisis of 
the social within the North, made visible through the tangled life of their 
subjects. In both cases, this unfolds in inevitable confrontations with insti- 
tutional authority, tradition, the assertion of legitimacy and the difficulty of 
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actually creating subjectivity when the context for self-action is based on the 
acceptance not only of ‘the other’ but also making peace with the ‘incon- 
ceivable other’, particularly in post-conflict societies, as outlined by Ebrima 
Sall. The emotional ambivalence that arises out of this makes for a subject 
that must work for, and in a sense against, its identity. Post-conflict societies 
present the problem of creating a relational coexistence with those that have 
been othered, inasmuch as it finds itself in continual debt to the many 
tradition-bounded moments within which it is constituted. The challenge, 
though less evident, is played out in northern contexts through the difficulty 
of maintaining a bifurcated self, 2 subject between tradition and the risks of 
liberal modernity. 

Speaking from a set of related issues, Henri Lustiger Thaler makes the 
case that as sociologists of collective action, we too readily see social differ- 
entiation, through the seductive lens of experience but not necessarily its situ- 
ational inner workings, differential associations, bifurcated rhetorics and 
problematic/ironic productions of subjectivity. Looking at the construction 
of selfhood in Muslim youth communities in the US, he examines the co- 
existence of being both internal and external others in urban/global contexts 
that are in states of profound cultural flux. He argues for the emergence of 
new forms of collective action and their accompanying subjectivities. For 
Lustiger Thaler, the aforementioned transformations underscore an examin- 
ation of the self as an enunciative process, one that acquires expression in 
situational constructions, where subjects act in socially detached relations to 
institutions and states which at the same time embody presumptive norms 
about their identities. This underscores subjectivity as an experiential tech- 
nique of the subject, captured in the ensuing irony of constructing the 
Muslim self in America. 

Frangois Dubet addresses similar concerns in 2 wide-ranging and 
powerful critique of the development of sociological perspectives on 
modernity as well as tensions between social and systemic integration, under- 
scoring for him that actors are not always ‘adequate’ to their institutions. 
Social movements have emerged historically and contemporaneously at this 
critical intersection. Yet, their form of emergence is qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively different today. Dubet argues, if we accept that globalization undoes 
the tangled braid between actor and system, we should simultaneously pay 
close attention to its effects upon individual identities and social experiences. 
New contexts for action should allow us to view the socializing effects of 
institutions more critically. Dubet argues that an actor’s self-consciousness 
and self-reflection cannot be reduced to social roles. Indeed, actors actively 
resist it. Institutions emerge in this regard as markets unto themselves, 
through which individuals strategize ways and means to connect increasingly 
separated experiences of self. Social experiences in this context appear as ways 
to organize various logics of self, as the subject strives for recognition. 
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In the conclusion to this issue of Current Sociology, Alain Touraine 
provocatively asks if we can still speak of social movements in a world that 
is so rapidly changing. He argues that we might want to consider replacing 
the term social movements with that of cultural movements, thereby demon- 
strating how conflicts have set foot on the symbolic level. In so doing, he 
argues that social demands are occupying less and less public space and are 
being replaced by moral and ethical demands. In obvious reference to the 
current world situation, he argues that “a language dominated by interest or 
strategy has been succeeded by a language dominated by morals, the fear of 
catastrophe, the often disoriented appeal to something that can resist all 
violence and cruelty’. Social movements as a category remain problematic in 
that structural conflicts within a society which opposes economic classes now 
compete in many cases with movements which arise around the management 
of historical change. Should social movements as a sociological category be 
abandoned theoretically for historical movements? Are we at the precipice, 
the frontier, wherein societies are so radically transforming that the task of 
sociology must be to find the articulations between an older sociology of 
social movements and new types of collective actions? Behind Touraine's 
questioning is an acknowledgement of the shift occurring between societal 
types, the impact of globalization, and the kinds of subjects it produces. 


Coda 


Yet, is it fair to ask so much of a still emerging theory of the subject that radi- 

cally departs from an instrumental understanding of self, to one that 
examines expressive modalities for subjectivization, in this albeit radicalized 
post-Weberian context? The views proposed in this collection are meant to 
capture collective action that is perched outside, or is liminal to, dominant 
subjectivity, as it seeks out new rationalities for the subject. This means that 
the actor we are investigating necessarily operates through ethical and 
cultural forms of rationality that have in many cases already been globalized, 
though not yet found an expressive global modality or institutional form, 
hence the presence of the anti-globalization impetus in all its heterogeneity 
(see Dubet, this issue, pp. 693-716). Central to the approaches expressed here 
is the subject’s relation to self as a bifurcated process, one that has broken 
with the reassurances of state and society. This underscores how dominant 
representations of one’s own human and material resources are constructed, 
and through which kinds of considerations and experiences actors come to 
address questions of self. As the contributions show, neither the classical 
rational actor of sociology nor the increasingly sectorial borders of current 
social movement theories offer much respite. It is our contention, however, 


that the theoretical and methodological subject announced here will provide 
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at least an entry-point for innovative research in the sociology of collective 
action that still carries hope for the future. But alas, the contributions say it 
best. 
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|. Oneself as Another: From Social 

|. NJ] Movement to Experience Movement 


E a context of globalization and accelerating social transformation, once 
influential ideas such as the “end of history” and “postmodernity” have 
given way to a renewed awareness of conflicts and movements. But it is not 
certain that sociology has the theoretical tools to grapple with emerging 
forms of action and culture. In particular, emerging global movements chal- 
lenge a sociology of social movements that in many ways remains deeply 
embedded within theories of western modernization. Emerging forms of 
sociality associated with networks and flows challenge analyses that have 
argued that social movements emerge in relation to the nation-state. Far from 
being a simple force for homogenization, globalization alerts us to different 
‘ways of being’ in the social and natural world that put into question concep- 
tions of action, identity and the relationship between individual and collec- 
tive experience that were once taken for granted and as such assumed to be 
universal. 

One such example is the concept of “collective identity”, which over the 
past two decades has become increasingly important in the analysis of social 
movements (for an overview, see Cerulo, 1997). This has been associated with 
an approach to movements that emphasizes their interaction with the 
political system, and has had the effect of generalizing key dimensions of a 
model of movement relying heavily on what Boltanski and Thévenot (1991, 
1999) term ‘civic’ and “industrial conceptions of action. In this article, I want 
to argue for a break with this analysis of movements in terms of “we-ness”, 
and argue instead that movements can be explored in terms of an experience 
of difference (Wieviorka, 2001). Here I draw on the work of Alain Touraine 
(2002) and Paul Ricoeur (1992), to explore grammars of experience of the 
subject as another. I argue that this allows us to break with what I call the 
‘strong continuity’ thesis between the historical emergence of movements in 
Europe and the contemporary context, and enables us to explore the 
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contours of “experience movements” that increasingly characterize a contem- 
porary globalized world. 1 do so through exploring two contemporary 
movements: the Falun Gong that has emerged out of qigong movements in 
China, and dimensions of the contemporary anti-globalization movement. 


Embodiment and Intensified Personhood 


The first case I wish to briefly consider is the qigong movement that emerged 
in the People's Republic of China in the period following the crushing of the 
democracy movement that had emerged after the Cultural Revolution. 
Qigong is a cultivation practice combining breathing, movement and medi- 
tation, the term combining the concepts qi (pronounced chi), the vital energy 
constituting the cosmos, and gong, meaning practice or law. While reference 
to the term appears in some ancient texts, its current form and meaning 
entered the Chinese language in the context of struggles around legitimacy 
in Chinese medicine in the 1950s. During that period qigong became codified 
as a health technique, to be later declared a superstition (mixes) during the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-76), while after 1979 undergoing a significant 
expansion in terms of numbers of practitioners (certainly numbering well 
over 50 million in the 1980s), while also witnessing a widening array of prac- 
tices, from Confucian self-cultivation to the performances of marketplace 
magicians and entrepreneurs. 

Qigong is a form of body practice. It most definitely does not represent 
a ‘collective political struggle’ that involves ‘government as mediator, target 
or claimant’, the model of social movement proposed by theorists of 
‘contentious politics’ (McAdam et al., 2001: 5). Yet what we can call modes 
of embodiment have been central to government and politics in China. Mao 
was committed to a type of authoritarian modernization where the body was 
particularly important, developing regimes of mass exercise that aimed at 
constructing bodies able to serve socialism and the collective through labour 
and military service (Brownell, 1995). This programme involved an emphasis 
on public exercise and activity, with Mao being deeply suspicious of forms 
of withdrawal and inaction, regarded as rejection of the mass body being 
constructed through socialism. In Mao’s China, as Xu suggests, ‘individual, 
private bodies . . . effectively disappeared’, subsumed into a mass identity 
(Xu, 1999: 971). 

Awareness of the civilizational dimensions of action alerts us to embodi- 
ment as a form of practice. In a very important argument, Eisenstadt draws 
our attention to civilizational dimensions of what we can call ‘ways of being 
and acting’ in the world. He underlines the extent to which the monotheis- 
tic civilizations — Jewish, Christian and Islamic — all possessed strong tenden- 
cies towards the reconstruction of the political and social orders, most 
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evident in the way that the Christian eschatology became transformed into 
a secular vision of unfolding human destiny, a programme that increasingly 
focused on the emerging political centre, and which became that crystallized 
in the Great Revolutions that took place in Europe (Eisenstadt, 2000: 52). 
The this-worldly Confucian civilization was similarly directed towards the 
reconstruction of the mundane (non-sacred) world, but not in a form aiming 
at a reconstruction of the premises upon which the central forms of power 
were based, but rather manifesting a “strong emphasis on individual responsi- 
bility and ou the moral cultivation of the individual” (Eisenstadt, 2000: 17). 

The Chinese experience alerts us to grammars of action that take the 
form of cultivation, and we need to be very careful of dismissing the signifi- 
cance of such grammars through privileging of the modes of action which 
emerge through the long process of secularization of Christian eschatology 
leading to the European revolutions, with their focus on reconstructing the 
centre. The Chinese experience also underlines the importance of the body 
as a medium of social experience and memory. Paul Connerton (1989) 
constructs 2 very important argument around the ways societies remember, 
where he proposes that as well as being transmitted through inscriptions 
(books, cultural monuments) and ritual (turning the past into collective auto- 
biography), social memory is also constituted through forms of bodily 
practice. Connerton considers the ways sociality and culture are inscribed in 
forms of embodiment, for example in the varying ways that men and women 
might walk or sit, or in the way power and rank are expressed and claimed 
through the way space is occupied. 

Kleinman and Kleinman (1994) draw on this analysis in their exploration 
of forms of illness and suffering, which they argue became particularly wide- 
spread in the period following the Cultural Revolution, in particular the inci- 
dence of dizziness (or vertigo), exhaustion and pain. The repression of the 
1979 Democracy Movement meant that it was no longer possible to speak of 
the trauma of the Cultural Revolution, the authorized version affirming that 
this was the result of the Gang of Four. In this context, Kleinman and 
Kleinman argue that the retelling of narratives of illness came to represent a 
form of authorized social memory in the sense described by Connerton. 
They suggest that symptoms of dizziness and the sensation of falling were 
an expression of the unpredictable rises and falls that one could experience 
through the Cultural Revolution. They link the widespread incidence of 
exhaustion, experienced as loss of vital resources, to the experience of 
draining of personal efficacy that resulted from long hours spent in criticism 
meetings, devitalization experienced as a blockage of the flow of qi, affect- 
ing not only body-self relationships but the ability to constitute relationship 
with others (gmannxi wang). They interpreted the extensive incidence of 
forms of pain such as backache, headache and cramp as expression of experi- 
ences of compression and pressure. This analysis does more than simply 
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assert that social suffering is translated into the body, but implies that 
attempts to make sense of, and communicate, embodied experience need to 
be understood as “transcripts of resistance” (Scott, 1990), that in the case of 
China are capable of critiquing, if only obliquely, official histories. From that 
point of view, symptoms of social suffering are 
. . , cultural forms of lived experience. They are lived memories. They bridge 
social institutions and the body-self as the trans-personal moral-somatic 
medium of local worlds. . . . Bodies transformed by political processes not 


only represent those processes, experience them as the lived memory of 
transformed worlds. (Kleinman Kleinman, 1994: 175) 


Qigong involves learning to ‘breathe’ in a new way, not simply through 
the lungs, but through other organs as well, with respiratory rhythm and 
bodily movement mediating a way of being in the world that allows the 
subject of experience the flow and power of qi (Chen, 2003). Qigong practice 
serves as a powerful medium for the release of repressed emotion (Micollier, 
1999) in a grammar of experience where the body serves as a path to the self. 
Something of the power of this practice is illustrated in an interview of a 
woman describing her practice, recorded by the German anthropologist 
Thomas Ots: 


I felt a stream of qi leaving the earth, lift me upwards and then turn me around 
in different directions. I had trained for three days, thus 1 felt self-assured and 
did not go against it. Suddenly, a force pushed me back. I stumbled forward 
and fell down on my knees. Now I became frightened. I wanted to finish the 
session, but before I could get up, another explosion of energy just whirled me 
around and around. Again and again, I tried to stop, but I just didn’t succeed. 
Then, for the first time in all those years, I became aware of my sadness and 
shock. I started crying. What a relief! (Ots, 1994: 127) 


This is not simply a therapeutic experience, but creates a domain of 
experience that is potentially outside the control of the state. ‘Helen’, a 
graduate of one of Beijing’s leading universities, is a Falun Gong practitioner 
who has spent 12 months in a labour camp. She describes this in the follow- 
ing way: 


- oceani cen feu vinim AE Lean fel the physical changes 
inside myself. . . when you change. . . you are not as easily affected by the 
outside world. Maybe in this sense, your relationship with the outside world 
changes. 


There is a communicative experience here, but one that is experienced in 
a quite different way from the discursive mode explored by Jürgen 
Habermas. *Helen' offers an insight to this: 


When you practise, the energy inside yourself and outside, all around you, 

And when more people practise together, their energy fields work 
together, so the whole energy field is stronger. . . . I was once practising with 
thousands of people, and you can feel the energy around you. 


— 
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Patricia Thornton underlines the significance of the body within forms 
of dissent in China because of the importance of ‘somatization’, ‘the expres- 
sion of personal and social distress in an idiom of bodily complaints’ 
(Thornton, 2002: 673). The social world is experienced through the body, and 
qigong suggests forms of body practice aim at changing the relationship with 
that world. 

After initially receiving support from sections of China's ruling elite, 
Falun Gong was declared illegal in 1999, and this has accelerated certain sect- 
like dimensions associated with it, in particular around the role of its founder, 
Li Hongzhi. Its practice involves a significant degree of ritual, structured 
around five relatively simple qigong exercises. Sociological theory, in particu- 
lar the tradition drawing on Durkheim, can easily interpret ritual and body 
practice in terms of the production of belief and belonging, where forms of 
co-presence generate deindividuation, the dissolution of the subject into the 
collective (for an example, see Marshall, 2002). But these analyses signifi- 
cantly misread the form of body practice we encounter in these cases of 
qigong, which we can locate within a wider grammar of practices of embodi- 
ment. 

Judith Farquhar (1996) explores transformations in contemporary 
healing practices in China, noting the importance of both the market and 
magic to such practices (both factors that have played a key role in the emerg- 
ence of movements such as Falun Gong). Farquhar contrasts the increasing 
significance of the market and magic with the context under Mao, which she 
suggests is captured by the famous Chinese figure of Lei Feng, a member of 
the People’s Liberation Army who was born in 1940 and suffered an acci- 
dental death in 1962. The year after his death, Lei Feng was taken up as an 
exemplary figure by Mao during the Cultural Revolution, where he was cele- 
brated by the Chinese state as a selfless worker, who during a bus trip, for 
example, would clean the bus, read newspapers aloud to those unable to read, 
hold political discussions on Mao’s thoughts, and look after children. Lei, so 
the story goes, had learnt Mao’s work by heart, and always exceeded produc- 
tion quotas. Lei became a symbol of the collective personhood imagined and 
celebrated under the socialist state, the socialist everyman projected as a 
model for emulation by the state media. Significantly, Lei has returned, this 
time in cyberspace, where it is possible to consult icons associated with his 
life, and where he is being integrated into a commercial culture where ‘to get 
rich is glorious’ (www.leifeng.org.cn). 

Lei’s objective was to be a ‘cog that would never rust in the machine of 
socialism’. After his death, Lei was turned into an exemplar of what we can 
call ‘selfless commitment’. As an exemplar of virtue, as Farquhar notes, Lei 
did not possess a biography — not only did he die young (an exemplar of 
sacrifice), he did not marry or have children — he is literally selfless. Farquhar 
contrasts this mode of selflessness with what she calls a mode of embodiment, 
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noting the increasing importance of magic in many forms of healing in China, 
many linked to the Book of Changes (Zhou Yi). In the case of healing 
through qz for example, a healer will lay their hands on the sick person, or 
in the case of the Zhou Yi, divination and astrology are used to devise a health 
regime based on the time, date and place of birth of the sick person. For 
Farquhar these healing practices represent a model of embodiment, where 
healers do not act as representatives of a sanctioned form of knowledge, but 
rather embody a capacity for healing that is described in terms of a magical 
ability or ling. 

Farquhar proposes that here we can see the opposition between a selfless 
mode of subjectivity, one that is represented and disembodied (illustrated in 
campaigns around Lei Feng), and a form of healing where the healing is 
embodied and relational. This again points to emerging forms of individua- 
tion that are opposed to the collective personhood imagined by the Chinese 
socialist state. Farquhar argues that in such healing practices we encounter 
what she calls ‘individualism under construction’, but a form of individua- 
tion that differs from the bounded, discreet and rational individuality that 
emerged in European modernity. Such healing practices point towards “forms 
of embodiment that can be very personal indeed without being, strictly 
speaking, “individual”’ (Farquhar, 1996: 251). The examples Farquhar 
explores in one case involve healing through touch, in the other, a healing 
practice that locates the sufferer in a unique position in space and time in 
terms of “the changes’. Such practices lead to what Farquhar proposes 
thinking of in terms of an ‘intensified personhood’ (emphasis added) for both 
healers and patients. 


The Strong Continuity Thesis 


During the 1980s and 1990s, the theme of ‘collective identity’ became increas- 
ingly influential in theories of social movement, in particular in the US, at a 
time when there was a move away from Resource Mobilization Theory 
which had underlined the importance of resources, in particular organiz- 
ational capacity, for social movement success, as in Gamson’s (1975) insist- 
ence that the development of bureaucracy was critical to the success of social 
movements. ‘Collective identity’ responded to the critique that such analyses 
of movement were too focused on strategy and organization at a time when 
‘identity politics’ was increasingly important (see Cohen, 1985). In the 
process, collective identity became the successor of the earlier concept, 
organization, with many analyses underlining its strategic and instrumental 
importance: for Tarrow (1994), collective identity lowers the cost of organiz- 
ing; for McAdam, collective identity consists of the ‘shared understandings’ 
and feelings of “we-ness’ necessary for collective action (McAdam, 1999: xi); 
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Taylor and Whittier (1992) assimilate collective identity to the culture of a 
community (in an analysis that possesses strong parallels with accounts of 
organization culture); meanwhile Snow and McAdam underline the opera- 
tional dimensions of ‘framing’ through affirming that social movements 
require a collective identity that they describe as a state of “correspondence” 
between the ‘I’ and the ‘we’, where ‘before individuals become serviceable 
movement agents . . . it is necessary that personal identities dovetail with a 
movement’s collective identity’ (Snow and McAdam, 2000: 52). 

It is more or less evident in these approaches that ‘collective identity’ 
performs the same function as ‘organization’ in earlier theories of ‘social 
movement organization’. Hence the emphasis on ‘we-ness’ and an instru- 
mental conception of identity, where the individual becomes a ‘serviceable 
movement agent’. Here I want to argue that the importance given to the 
political system in these conceptions of social movement, has led to privi- 
leging a particular ‘civic’ conception of identity that is less and less able to 
conceptualize the nature of subjective experience in contemporary move- 
ments. 

The preceding analyses of ‘contentious politics’ are all framed by a core 
proposition developed by Charles Tilly (1982), that modern forms of social 
movement emerge in the context of the formation of the modern European 
state. This informs analyses of more contemporary movements, such as 
Tarrow’s theory of ‘political cycles’, and indeed shapes the very conception 
of movement, defined as a form of collective action involving ‘government 
as mediator, target or claimant’, a thesis that is currently influential in 
approaches to globalization, which define this in terms of the development 
of an “international political opportunity system’. This orientation is 
premised on what we can call a strong continuity thesis, namely that the form 
of relationship between actors and the state Tilly asserts to be at the origins 
of modern social movements carries through to today, even to the point of 
emerging forms of global movement. Recent historical analysis raises ques- 
tions about the extent to which this reading of the European experience can 
in fact be generalized. Young (2002) suggests for example that in the US the 
cultural networks constituted by Evangelical Protestantism played a more 
important role in the emergence of movements than the formation of the 
American state. But here I want to explore another aspect of this strong 
continuity thesis, namely the relationship between individual and collective 
experience that is embedded in it. 

The strong continuity thesis argues that modern social movements 
emerge in the context of the relationship between society and state that 
emerged in 19th-century Europe, and it is this society—state relationship that 
remains critical today. Eisenstadt (2000: 53) equally argues that the formation 
of European states was associated with the development of new types of 
collectivities, pointing to the emergence of what we can call the “civic 
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imaginary’. At stake was a complex and multidimensional historical process, 
where the sovereignty that had been located in the king was transferred to a 
collective, one of the most important cultural transformations associated 
with the emergence of European modernity. This was associated with the 
emergence and later secularization of the concept of the “general will”, a 
concept particularly developed in the Christian theology associated with 
Jansenism to which Rousseau owed an important debt (Riley, 1986). For 
Rousseau, sovereignty becomes disembodied, no longer expressed through 
the body of the king, but through the convergence of human wills who as 
citizens give up their particularities and devote themselves to the common 
good. This process of the secularization of ‘divine will’ into the general will, 
and its disembodiment as it was transferred from the king to be expressed in 
the general will, not only represented a powerful transformation of the 
meaning of sovereignty, but was also one that emphasized, as Boltanski and 
Thévenot (1991) underline, the moral worth of the collective. This cultural 
transformation, they insist, is at the birth of what they call the ‘civic 
grammar' of action, one where the collective is endowed with moral purpose. 

Boltanski and Thévenot (1991) underline the extent to which this “civic 
grammar' involves a particularly powerful relationship between individual 
and collective. In philosophical terms, this is articulated by Rousseau, who 
insists that for the general will to triumph, the citizen must be freed from 
concrete relationships that bring with them the threat of personal obligation, 
who, once detached from one another, will be able to act as a citizen. Inter- 
personal relationships and what we could call the private sphere are subject 
to suspicion, all liable to potential corruption. In the civic world, therefore, 
collective actors take moral precedence over individual actors: 

The iarity of the civic world is to lay stress on beings who are not indi- 
id being ober collectrye ones. Individual des can be seen as 
relevant and worthy only as they belong to a group or as they are the repre- 
sentatives of a collective person. In this world, important persons are, therefore, 
federations, public communities, representatives or delegates. Their qualities 
are to be official or statutory. (Boltanski and Thévenot, 1999: 372) 

Such a moral precedence of the collective and the priority attached to the 
collective actors has a direct impact on forms of relationships between 
people, where 

. . relationships between people are of merit when they set in place e 

ments that de- ize them. . . . Every person-to-person relationship 

is not mediated through the relationship to the totality of the political body 
serves as an obstacle to the general will, degrades it, or pulls it in the direction 
of the particular and thus constitutes a plot that must be denounced. (Boltanski 
and Thévenot, 1991: 144) 


Boltanski and Thévenot underline the importance of this “civic” conception 
of the collective in the development of trade unionism, where we encounter 
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a form of collectivity based on the equivalence of those who make it up, 
where renouncing particularities and overcoming of divisions which separate 
are ‘the condition of solidarity’. One of the key ways that trade unions 
achieved this equivalence and overcoming particularities was through 
embracing the industrial principle of organization, which values function and 
the execution of rules and procedures, where participation takes the form of 
executing a role determined as necessary by the collective: hence the value in 
trade union culture that is attached to roles such as treasurer, president, secre- 
tary, and the importance of statutes and meeting procedures. All these are 
strategies which desingularize participation, and ensure that person-to- 
person relationships are mediated through the relationship to the totality. 
Where the person is recognized as such, it is in terms of loyalty to the totality, 
as in rituals associated with the awarding of life-membership of an organiz- 
ation. 

Embedded within what I am calling the ‘strong continuity thesis’, both 
in its earlier emphasis on organization and its current emphasis on 'corre- 
spondence’ between the ‘I’ and the ‘we’ and its language of ‘serviceable 
agent’, lies a reworking of the civic/industrial relationship between individual 
and collective experience that played a key role in the emergence of collec- 
tivities and movements of the early industrial period. However, I want to 
argue that this emphasis on ‘we-ness’ and ‘correspondence’, where ‘collec- 
tive identity’ serves the same functional role as ‘organization’, significantly 
misreads the nature of subjective experience in contemporary movements. 
Important dimensions of these movements point less to forms of subjectiv- 
ity where the ‘I’ understands itself as part of the ‘we’, but rather, to experi- 
ences of T as ‘another’. I wish to develop this argument drawing on research 
undertaken with anti-globalization action, which may point towards ways of 
rethinking the nature of subjective experience today. 


Grammars of Experience: Anti-Globalization Conflicts 


Significant dimensions of action involved in ‘anti-globalization’ action point 
to a break with ‘we-ness’ and collective identity. The first is the break with 
structures of representation and delegation, or modes of organizing where 
elections proceed ‘upwards’ in an organization, members of the organization 
thereby delegating power to their representatives, who then make decisions 
which ‘descend’ the organization and are then carried out. This has a number 
of practical implications. First, considerable effort has to go into decision- 
making processes. But once decisions are reached, they are not considered 
morally binding as in forms of solidarity where the individual owes loyalty 
to the group. As a result, activists have to strive for other ways of coordi- 
nating action than a model of decision and implementation. Second, the fact 
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that the group does not possess a ‘we-ness’ in the way proposed by theories 
of collective identity, means that actors do not seek to manifest a group 
identity through action. Actors working within a paradigm of ‘we-ness’ 
manifest publicly a collective identity through flags and banners, declaring 
who they are. As they consider themselves represented by the group, it 
becomes possible for the group to speak in their name — hence the role of 
spokesperson, who can incarnate the collective and speak for it. In the case 
of emerging forms of action that are organized in terms of networks rather 
than communities, identities are fluid, do not make reference to a community, 
and individuals do not consider themselves ‘represented’ by a group. The 
absence of a group in this sense means that practices and cultures associated 
with membership (rituals of joining, membership cards, life memberships, 
etc.) which played an important role in Communist parties for example (see 
Ion, 1997) are not present. The absence of ‘spokespersons’ who incarnate the 
group means that the group becomes ‘invisible’ (hence the importance of 
practices such as the mask), where it is the action itself that is manifest. These 
dimensions underline a shift in the mode of coordination, from a logic where 
the group acts through the individual, which is the paradigm of ‘we-ness’, to 
a quite different experience in terms of a mode of subjectivity that I want to 
explore in terms of ‘oneself as another’. 

A number of studies have pointed to changing forms of organization and 
culture in contemporary movement activism. Paul Lichterman (1996) high- 
lights the difference between African American community organizations 
and middle-class green activists in the US, where the former have a culture 
of committees, elections and formal organization that clearly makes visible a 
community, while the latter have a discursive culture which emphasizes indi- 
viduals making decisions within a culture of personalism. Lichterman 
suggests that this is a reflection of the cultural capital of these middle-class 
activists, in particular their university education, that emphasizes personal 
autonomy. He suggests that lacking shared political traditions, these activists 
have made the contemporary American middle-class culture of personalism 
the basis of a ‘politics of selves’, where the high value accorded to ‘person- 
alized selfhood’ becomes the basis of activist community culture. Francesca 
Polletta, in Freedom is an Endless Meeting, advances a similar argument 
regarding people involved in the direct action network in the US, underlin- 
ing the importance of what she calls “therapy culture’ (Polletta, 2002). In a 
sense both these authors emphasize the importance of community culture or 
‘we-ness’, in this case a contemporary middle-class culture of personalism, 
in particular one that is constituted and reaffirmed through dialogue. 

Important dimensions of contemporary action point, however, to 
another logic. One of the most significant dimensions of anti-globalization 
action is the ‘affinity group’, originally introduced into the American anti- 
nuclear movement by Quaker activists in the 1970s. The affinity groups are 
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made up of a small number of people who share a strong personal relation- 
ship, and they function as action groups, working on tasks ranging from 
communication, cluster liaison, blockading, media to theatre, first-aid, legal 
- aid, convergence, puppets, cooking, etc. The form of organization is based 
on skills sharing, based on the contribution that each person brings to the 
group, as opposed to learning about the history of the group or its philos- 
ophy. The grammar of action is very different from that associated with the 
civic/industrial paradigm. In that model, the group makes a decision that is 
then implemented by its members. In the case of the affinity group: 
. . . the affinity group is a group of le that you know and who you can 
trust. Before things happen you talk about what you are going to do, if you are 
going to get arrested or not. You help each other, you watch out for other. 
Each n knows what the other can do and is prepared to do. If one person 
intends to get arrested and another doesn't, you help each other in this. (Anne, 
student and ecologist, Vermont) 


The affinity group is not an example of ‘agents’ implementing decisions 
that are made collectively, as in the model of solidarity evident in the civic 
grammar of action. Instead, through the affinity group, each person enters 
into a relationship with concrete others, as opposed to relating to the totality 
(via programmes or plans of action determined by congresses, etc.). The 
affinity group exists for the period of action, and then dissolves, only to come 
together at the next action. 

The affinity group is one example of a wider pattern in contemporary 
movements and action, namely the breaking down of the separation of public 
and private spheres that is a core dimension of the ‘civic’ paradigm we have 
introduced. The affinity group is made up of relationships of trust, where 
each member is not defined in terms of the function they perform, but by a 
- reciprocal relationship where they know the other as a person and are known 
as such by the other. This is not a demand for sameness — where solidarity 
requires equally implementing the decisions of the group — but recognition 
that the commitment of each will be different. Studies of demonstrations 
underline a similar logic of action (Favre, 1999), where the majority of people 
participating in demonstrations participate with their friends, emphasizing 
the importance of interaction that takes place with their friends. 

The affinity group is the opposite of the civic/industrial paradigm of 
action, where one relates to the abstract, and where action is mediated 
through a role in the organization. Rather, the ethic of this action is one of 
recognition a “structure of the self. . . that introduces the dyad and plural- 
ity in the very constitution of the self” (Ricoeur, 1992: 296). 
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Jürgen Habermas underlines a model of the constitution of the public sphere 
through communication, understood in terms of universality and rationality. 
However, the forms of action that we encounter in contemporary movements 
are increasingly constituted through forms of embodied communication. 
Melucci points to key dimensions of this when he underlines the changing 
place of the body in experiences of subjectivity, evident in the search for 
oneself through embodied experience, and the importance of listening to the 
body. He underlines in particular the importance of the body to the experi- 
ence of difference — the experience of my body as my own, defining a space 
and experience of autonomy (Melucci, 2000). 

We encounter the increasing importance of embodied experience to 
contemporary movement action in several ways. First, in the importance of 
music and dance, evident, for example, in the action undertaken by Reclaim 
the Streets in Britain, in particular through the holding of street parties. The 
aim of this action was to break the functional logic of the street and the 
destruction of urban culture through the car and the motorway, and to 
reclaim public space as communicative space. Here a space of communication 
and recognition is constituted through sound, and in the process, the street 
is turned into a dance floor. 

Eyerman and Jamison (1998: 161) argue that music and song play a key 
role in “collective identity formation” through “supplying actors with the 
sources of meaning and identity out of which they collectively construct 
social action' (Eyerman and Jamison, 1998: 162). They take as a model the 
American social movements of the 1960s, where they argue music played a 
key role in allowing activists to link their action with action that had gone 
before, arguing “tradition, the past in the present, is vital to our under- 
standing of who we are and what we are meant to do' (Eyerman and 
Jamison, 1998: 161). Eyerman (2002) advances a similar argument with 
regard to contemporary movements, underlining the didactic role of music 
where song lyrics have replaced political speeches in the context of white 
supremacist movements in Sweden, an example of what he regards as a “new 
social movement. 

There is indeed a significant continuity between the protest songs of the 
1960s and the white supremacist music that Eyerman examines, above all the 
importance of discursive communication. The problem with generalizing this 
argument is that the form of music most closely associated with anti- 
globalization action is closer to rave and dance music, where the sound and 
the sensual experience of dance are central. In this case, as Jowers (1999) 
suggests, music does not evoke conscious memory. Drawing on the work of 
Grayck (1996), Jowers underlines the importance of timbre in music. Timbre 
differs from pitch or intensity, in that it is the quality of sound of any one 


— 
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instrument that makes it unique from any other, involving a ‘complex and 
protean situation, where timbre exists in fragile relationships and continua 
with frequency, spectral content, sonic identity and source recognition’ 
(Smalley, 1994). The implications are important in terms of contemporary 
music: ‘timbre has an expressive impact in direct experience that will be 
absent in our memories of it’ (Grayck, 1996: 60; cited in Jowers, 1999: 392). 
Such a musical experience is very different from the didactic model of the 
protest song or the racist lyrics that Eyerman explores. There is a grammar 
of experience here that is captured by Jowers when he argues “we experience 
the thrill of the unexpected when we re-hear specific timbres form an 
uncanny zone between memory and forgetfulness. We are reminded of some- 
thing forgotten” (Jowers, 1999: 392). 

There are convergences between this experience and that of qigong 
which I explored earlier. As qigong involves a form of breathing through the 
whole body, the dance experience we are considering here involves a form of 
communicating through the whole body. In both cases, it is wrong to see 
these as forms of fusion experience, as examples of deindividuation and 
fusion into the collective effervescence. Rather, the grammar of this experi- 
ence is one that involves an experience of the self and the other, space and 
temporality, that is neither one of fusion, nor separation, but a mode of 
subjectivity that is constructed around experiences of ambiguity and the ‘in- 
between’ (Briginshaw, 2001). Jowers uses the term ‘uncanny’ to refer to a 
zone between memory and the forgotten, a term that Saunders (2001) 
explores as a ‘strange presence [which] might, like foreignness, be described 
as a kind of disjunctive immediacy’. 


Presence and Absence 


The forms of action here are not simply about recognition of the other as 
different. Rather we encounter an experiential grammar that underlines the 
importance of experiences that appear between presence and absence rather 
than the construction of ‘we-ness’. One of the most obvious is the experi- 
ence constituted between place and the journey. Many forms of practice we 
encounter involve the occupation of space, a physical occupation that empha- 
sizes an embodied presence, from forms of created vulnerability (Doherty, 
1999), where the actor puts his or her body at the centre of a contested space, 
to the use of music to allow the actor to change the meaning of the place. 
Turning the street into a dance floor contests the functional logic that 
destroys the urban as a communicative experience, while the use of music 
leads to a form of spatial practice that is quite different from the march: it 
flows, it is improvised, and it is organized more in terms of a grammar of 
desire than organization. Space becomes a place not determined by ‘fixity’, 
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but as opening the possibility for simultaneity and multiplicity. Music consti- 
tutes a place, not through the walls that surround it, but in terms of sensual 
or embodied communication. In that sense, contemporary forms of anti- 
globalization action involve grammars of action that suggest that it can be 
understood as an emerging urban movement — hence the historical import- 
ance of Reclaim the Streets in its emergence, and the grammar of its action: 
not the march, but the dance. 

An important dimension to this form of action involves claiming a place 
that is contested, in so doing setting up a relationship within those in power 
that is similar to the logic of standoff explored by Wagner-Pacifici (2000). In 
occupying a space, it becomes a ‘no man’s land’, the standoff generating an 
‘exquisite self-consciousness’ (Wagner-Pacifici, 2000: 110), in an experience 
where, drawing on the work of Charles Taylor, Wagner-Pacifici suggests 
moral orientation becomes mapped onto spatial orientation, creating a situ- 
ation of ‘hyperorientation’ where ‘literal space and moral space coincide to 
refine the contours of identity’ (Wagner-Pacifici, 2000: 111). Constantly 
activists involved in a blockade themselves use a spatial metaphor to under- 
stand what is happening: a convergence space, spaces of confrontation, 
healing space. The location itself is symbolically charged, whether Seattle for 
the meeting of the WTO, or Genoa for the meeting of the G8, the conver- 
gence and physical presence of global forms of power in the location mean 
that the place itself takes on heightened symbolic importance. 

But at the same time, this spatial grammar coexists with an experience 
of travel, of voyage, or to use a term constantly used by activists, the 
‘caravan’. The caravan is a long voyage leading up to a confrontation, where 
people will travel, hold meetings and seminars about the issues at stake in the 
action. The caravan occupies a key role in the action that takes place, and is 
an example, as Victor Turner’s analysis of the pilgrimage underlines, of an 
experience of stepping out of normal time and place. The caravan is also a 
story, and websites are full of pictures where activists tell the story of their 
journey. The experience of travelling is one where bodily needs move from 
the background to the foreground: food, water, washing, clothing, toilet — 
all these physical needs are no longer part of an invisible system of provision, 
but become a question that the traveller has to respond to directly. The 
caravan is experienced of heightened consciousness of self and embodiment. 
We can see this to the extent that stories of the caravan are stories in the 
first person — they are not stories of ‘we’, but are stories of T' encountering 
others. 

These actions are performative rather than representational. This has led 
some analysts to explore them in terms of fusion and deindividuation. Urry 
and Hetherington, for example, draw on concepts such as ‘the Bund’, the 
German youth movement, while Peterson analyses these in terms of forms 
of secret society, within a grammar of deindividuation. In part these analyses 
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are influenced by tribal themes that are present, in particular in youth culture, 
which lead these analyses to draw on Mafessoli's images of vitalism. 

It seems to me that it is possible to analyse the performative in another 
way. Rather than a kind of fusion experience, these actions appear structured 
around an ethic of presence, where the I encounters the other. This is also 
evident in the references to tribal themes. Le Breton, for example, analyses 
the place of tattooing and body piercing and scarification in contemporary 
youth culture, and argues that it is wrong to argue that these mirror 
traditional forms of scarification, insisting instead that these represent height- 
ened subjectivity — for example, in the experience of pain — as well as an 
attempt to be recognized as another, rather than a form of initiation into a 
group. Such practices underline the importance of the body as a medium of 
relationship. We encounter similar forms of embodied communication in 
contemporary extreme sports, with a similar rejection of mediation (Augus- 
tini and Duret, 1999). 


From Social Movements to Experience Movements 


We have briefly explored dimensions of two contemporary forms of 
movement, the qigong movement that emerged in China over the 1980s and 
1990s, and forms of the anti-globalization movement that have emerged in 
Europe, North America and Australia. Neither case corresponds to the 
model of social movement, understood in terms of collective identity, where 
the subject discovers him- or herself as part of a ‘we’, becoming eventually a 
‘serviceable agent’ of the collective. In both cases, while emerging out of quite 
different civilizational (Eisenstadt, 2000) problematics, the actor encounters 
a concrete and personal other. The grammar we encounter here is not one of 
correspondence with a group, but a series of tensions that constitute ‘in 
betweens’: between the virtual and the embodied; between the journey and 
place; between public and private. 

Such movements point to a shift that Pierre Rosanvallon describes as 
from ‘movements of identification’ (characterized by groups with a clear 
group identity), to ‘movements of expression’. This means that movements 
do not ‘represent’ existing or potential groups, but instead represent a new 
way of constituting the social world. One contemporary example Rosanval- 
lon points to in Europe are the movements of the unemployed: they share a 
situation, an experience, but not an identity, and it is impossible to analyse 
what unites them in terms of an experience of shared belonging (Rosanval- 
lon, 1998). In this chapter I have been exploring such movements. The emerg- 
ence of qigong movements in China is not to be explained in terms of 
collective identity, but is a form of movement constituted around the 
construction of a private, embodied, yet communicative experience, one that 
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emerges out of a civilizational model that underlines action in terms of culti- 
vation. This constructs an experience of personhood through an encounter 
with the self, located in a relationship with the other. The grammar of action 
that we encounter in conflicts around globalization clearly breaks with a 
civic/industrial conception of movement, where action desingularizes, and 
where the actor relates to the totality (the serviceable agent). Instead, the 
grammar of action is one where the actor is an other for another, leading to 
an ethic and forms of action underlining presence rather than mediated 
relationships. 

There are parallels here between the transformation in grammars of 
action and the contemporary experience of love. De Singly (1996), for 
example, explores transformations occurring in terms of the relationship of 
love in a couple, where this is less and less understandable in terms of roles, 
and the concept of “collective identity” is of very little use. In a relationship 
of love, we encounter a heightened experience of subjectivity, not because we 
have a shared identity, but because we experience being another. 

This article does not seek to offer a comprehensive analysis of these 
movements. But it does suggest that significant forms of movement cannot 
be analysed in terms of collective identity, reflecting a social identity, but 
instead need to be understood as a form of experience best analysed not in 
terms of the relationship of the individual to the collective, but in terms of 
the relationship to the other, in which the self becomes another. This alerts 
us to the emerging ethic of presence in such movements, to the increasing 
place of the private in grammars of conflict, to the importance of forms of 
embodied communication, and to the emergence of grammars of action that 
are radically different from those that framed European social movements of 
the 19th century. Engaging with these is critical if sociology is to engage with 
the struggles of a global social world, one where it is not collective identity, 
but new spaces of private experience, that are increasingly at stake. 
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Social Movements in the 
Renegotiation of the Bases for 
Citizenship in West Africa 


Introduction 


Te article analyses two social movements involved in varying modes of 
negotiating effective citizenship rights in West Africa: youth movements 
under conditions of conflict and post-conflict transition and rural youth 
movements in the mobilization for development. Two of the issues around 
which there has been mobilization of social movements in West Africa’s post- 
colonial history are those of, first, horizontal, intergroup relations, in what 
was seen as a nation-building project associated with the decolonization 
processes, and which also became a priority project for the first few decades 
of the independent state and ‘nationhood’. In this regard, rebuilding ‘nations’ 
and rebuilding communities became one of the main objectives of peace- 
making and post-conflict reconciliation and reconstruction efforts in a 
number of countries. The second issue was that of social transformation 
conceptualized as “development”, or democratization. The former, on the one 
hand, posed the question of how to keep together large numbers of ethno- 
linguistic groups within fairly recently drawn boundaries of newly indepen- 
dent countries, and, on the other hand, how to reconcile groups that were in 
conflict with one another, a battle of ethnopolitical subjectivities. The latter 
also raised the issue of how to do away with poverty and *underdevelop- 
ment’. Building ‘nations’ over and above ethnic, linguistic and regional differ- 
ences, like peacemaking and conflict transformation, was seen as a 
precondition for ‘development’, both at the national and at the regional 
levels.! 

The obsession with unity (nation-building) in the face of horizontal 
(mainly ethnolinguistic) differences led to the near total negligence of vertical 
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differences of class, gender, caste and age in both official and popular 
discourses. This also led to the suppression of basic freedoms of expression 
and political association. In the process, authoritarian regimes proliferated, 
some of which were instituted after military coups. The economic crises and 
structural adjustment programmes of the 1970s and 1980s, the struggles for 
democracy and the civil wars of the 1990s all attest to the failure of the 
authoritarian developmental nation-state project. These days, the nation is 
“imagined” (Anderson, 1991) as a differentiated community and differences 
are openly discussed. Development, however, is still in the realm of hope. 
Youth, labour and women's movements were made victims to a state-induced 
prioritization of development. This occurred at a time that Ali El Kenz char- 
acterizes as a historical moment in “the hope for development” (El Kenz, 
1996). These movements, together with others in civil society, played a 
leading role in the struggle for democracy and human rights and were very 
prominent in the struggles for peace and post-conflict democratization and 
more democratic development that characterized the 1990s. The post- 
crisis/post-conflict ‘nation’ and state, as imagined from the point of view of 
most of the movements of young people, is one that can address problems 
of employment and need for education (Richards and Vlassenroot, 2002), as 
well as one where they can be recognized and allowed space to reconstruct 
their lives as subjects (Shepler, 2002). 

This article looks at youth involvement in the civil war, reconciliation 
and reconstruction processes in countries that have experienced violent 
conflicts, and youth involvement in the conflicts and post-conflict transitions 
within the region, particularly in Cóte d'Ivoire and Sierra Leone, operating 
in the defence of human and people's rights, the redefinition of the public 
sphere, and the renegotiation of national belonging going on in the region. 
We also look at youth movements in rural Gambia. We look specifically at 
the roles these movements play in the contexts of widespread mobilization 
for ‘development’ as in the case of the Gambia, where there is no armed 
conflict. We examine this at a time when the Gambian youth movements 
were also very much exposed to global influences. 

We use the theme of ‘belonging’ here in the sense of real ‘citizenship’ at 
local, national or regional levels. In all cases, the question of how societies 
try to secure access to public spheres, that are themselves in the process of 
being transformed, becomes critical to the building of identities. This is, of 
course, paramount to the groups we are discussing here, particularly youth, 
who form the bulk of the troops involved in most conflicts of the region, and 
who are still largely marginalized in post-conflict societies. How then is the 
renegotiation of intergroup relations and national belonging taking place, and 
how can that renegotiation build upon, sidestep or even block the renegoti- 
ation taking place within these groups, at the levels of families and house- 
holds, or between men and women, between ex-combatants and local 
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communities, between returnees from exile or internal displacement and 
those who never left? How are these subjectivities constructed through a 
sense of self that remains so obviously central to the political process noted 
earlier? How are the dilemmas, paradoxes, limitations and successes of post- 
conflict or democratic transition perceived by the various subjects involved, 
particularly the grassroots organizations of urban and rural youth? What are 
the challenges facing these subjects, particularly youth, the state and other 
institutions in a context of massive unemployment and rural and urban 
poverty, heavy dependency on and keen competition for foreign aid at almost 
all levels of society? In this article we argue that at the heart of the struggle 
for effective citizenship are issues of meaning, an emergence of the subject, 
and the question of what should be the bases for effective citizenship, at both 
the local and national levels. 


Youth, Conflict, Post-Conflict Transition: The Unfinished Business 
of Negotiating National and Social Contracts 


Postcolonial wars in Africa have seldom been fought with a view to redraw- 
ing national boundaries, as was feared at the time when the Charter of the 
Organization of African Unity was drawn in the early 1960s, but basically 
to renegotiate social and national contracts. The concept of a social contract 
presupposes the existence of a cohesive polity, often a nation-state of the 
West European kind. With the exception of the few separatist movements 
such as those of the Basques and Corsicans, there is no dispute over the 
boundaries of European ‘nations’? Some of the main challenges to them 
come from above, as the European Union is getting further consolidated, and 
globalization continues. The question of who belongs and who does not is 
now asked only when it comes to immigrants. 

In Sub-Saharan Africa, although the fears of the newly independent 
“nations” with fairly recently drawn boundaries and relatively weak states 
imploding did not really materialize, except in the case of Somalia, and there 
have been very few secessionist wars such as that of Casamance in Senegal, 
Biafra in Nigeria and the war in southern Sudan (Richards and Vlassenroot, 
(2002), the question of who belongs to the ‘nation’ and who does not is still 
at the centre of public debates. Political struggles are highly ethnicized and 
ethnolinguistic pluralism makes horizontal relations sometimes overshadow 
vertical, class, gender or other forms of power relations. The end of the Cold 
War and the dissipation of ideologies such as socialism have made political 
discourses difficult to differentiate when it comes to their ideological under- 
pinnings or programmatic contents. Instead, personalities and their ethno- 
linguistic backgrounds or religious orientations tend to be more visible. The 
literature in African Studies is replete with adjectives and characterizations 
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of the state and politics in Africa that show this (Mkandawire, 1999). There 
is a tendency for critics of the state and politics in terms of their ‘neo- 
patrimonial” penchant, and some of those who use the concept of “politics of 
the belly’, coined by Jean-François Bayart (Bayart, 1993), for instance, to 
conflate power struggles with ‘ethnically’ based struggles. 

*Nation-building' was an obsession of the first decade or two of inde- 
pendent statehood in Sub-Saharan Africa, i.e. the 1960s and 1970s. Colonial 
boundaries were taken to be facts of history that we have to learn to live with 
(Ibrahim and Kazah-Toure, forthcoming). Differences of languages, identi- 
ties and cultures were not to be ignored but played down in the interest of 
‘national unity’, seen as a condition for being able to face real challenges: 
ignorance, poverty and disease (Mkandawire, 1999), all encapsulated in the 
notion of ‘development’, itself requiring a ‘national’ consensus. Basic 
freedoms were curtailed in the name of preserving this consensus. ‘Silence, 
on développe’ (Silence! Development in progress), as the Burkinabe historian 
Joseph Ki-Zerbo nicely put it (cited in Mkandawire, 1999). The proliferation 
of civil wars and other kinds of violent conflict was another signal of the 
failure of the model. The series of national conferences held in West and 
Central Africa in the late 1980s and early 1990s were clear demonstrations of 
the failure of that oppressive cult of consensual ‘national’ development. 

The national conferences held in Benin, Mali, Niger, former Zaire (now 
called Democratic Republic of Congo) and several other countries of West 
and Central Africa, and the National Reconciliation Forum held in Céte 
d'Ivoire in 2001, were premised on a fairly widely held belief that ‘we didn't 
choose to be together, in the first place’ (Ibrahim and Kazah-Toure, forth- 
coming). So are the repeated calls for national conferences as ways of resolv- 
ing the modern and decade-old conflicts in Uganda, or the problems of the 
Nigerian federation. At fault, it was believed, were the colonial boundaries 
that forced peoples of very diverse origins and identities to live together. 
These boundaries are thus everywhere transcended by population move- 
ments and networks of trade and social exchange. 

The national conferences also raised the more fundamental questions of 
bow the ethnolinguistic and other social groups are living together, how they 
relate to one another, as groups, as well as the question of the relations 
between those who govern and the governed, i.e. the very issues that are 
behind the tensions, conflicts, human rights violations and other calamities, 
and the need to redefine the terms of engagement with one another and the 
very bases of belonging and citizenship. 

Many of the conflicts and civil wars in Sub-Saharan Africa revolve 
around issues of citizenship as defining characteristics, as certain groups (be 
they ethnic, religious, gender, age or class based), communities or regions feel 
marginalized, underrepresented, or denied their rights. From the recent 
conflict in Cóte d'Ivoire, to the conflicts that occurred in the last two decades 
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or so in Mali, northern Ghana, Nigeria, southern Senegal, Sierra Leone and 
Ethiopia (the list is long) and the Rwandan genocide, questions of belong- 
ing, and of the rights and entitlements that go with civil citizenship (as 
opposed to ethnically, racially, religiously or other identity-based forms of 
belonging [Mamdani, 1996]) are posed at the national or local level, if not at 
both levels. Consequently, post-conflict transition (understood here as the 
simultaneous reconciliation and reconstruction after conflict) involves a 
certain amount of renegotiation of the relations between groups, generations, 
genders and regions that may lead to the redefinition of identities, and the 
definition of new bases for citizenship and belonging, whether to local 
communities or to nations. This raises questions of justice and power, as well 
as that of the nature of the public sphere and its transformation. The groups 
involved in the struggles for peace, of which the renegotiation of belonging 
1s a part, include women's and youth groups, religious confraternities, trade 
unions and various movements for rights and meaningful lives. 

The national conferences provided opportunities to collectively discuss 
all problems, particularly human rights violations committed under 
authoritarian, often ethnically or regionally biased governments, re-examine 
constitutional arrangements and redefine the basis for national belonging, 
intergroup relations and relations between those who govern and the 
governed. 

Social movements played very important roles in bringing social and 
political struggles to the points of culmination that the national conferences 
were. These conferences have sometimes been described as expressions of the 
dynamism of civil society, one of the driving forces for these national confer- 
ences. The labour movement played a leading role in the struggle for democ- 
racy and social justice that led to the national conference in Benin in 1989, 
the first of a series of national conferences (Akindes, 1995). In Mali, the 
youth, particularly the student movements, were among those actively 
campaigning against authoritarian governments and who played a role iden- 
tical to that of the labour movement of Benin. But the youth also filled the 
ranks of rebel movements such as the Revolutionary United Front (RUF) 
and the Civil Defence Forces (CDF), to cite just two examples from Sierra 
Leone, like they filled the ranks of government armies as well. 

In what follows, we present the case of youth mobilization in conflict 
and post-conflict transition situations: that of the Young Patriots and the 
Barragistes (“Barricaders’) of Côte d'Ivoire, and the youth in the Sierra Leone 
conflict, peace and postwar reconciliation and reconstruction processes. 
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lvoire 


On 19 September 2002, what first appeared to be a mutiny involving 700 
soldiers of the Ivorian army resisting government attempts to demobilize 
them quickly turned out to be the beginning of a civil war. By these events, 
the country broke decisively with its legendary reputation for peace and 
cosmopolitanism. It had already, since the military coup that overthrew the 
government of Henri Konan Bedie in December 1999, become chronically 
unstable. Within the space of a few weeks of the outbreak of the 2002 mutiny, 
the northern half of the country fell under the control of the combatants of 
the Ivorian Patriotic Movement (MPCI). Another movement, the Mouve- 
ment Patriotique Ivorien du Grand Ouest (MPIGO), was later to carve out 
a territory for itself in the western part of the country, close to the Liberian 
border. Prior to the 1999 coup, Céte d’Ivoire was most of the time register- 
ing high rates of economic growth and hosting nearly 4 million foreigners 
with no major tensions among the different ethnolinguistic and national 
groups. It is now divided into three parts, only one of which (the south) is 
under government control. 

The roots of the recent crisis can be traced back to the colonial period, 
when the economies of the region were organized in ways that made of 
Burkina Faso a labour reserve for Céte d’Ivoire, as the latter was developed 
into a coastal growth pole with a flourishing plantation economy. Felix 
Houphouet Boigny, Cóte d'Ivoire's first president, a rich plantation owner 
in his own right, maintained that policy. Boigny encouraged immigrants to 
own land and allowed them to vote in Ivorian elections, but his own party 
dominated the political landscape. The outbreak of a crisis was hastened by 
the power struggles that followed the death of Boigny, at a time when the 
country was undergoing a severe economic crisis due to the fall in cocoa 
prices, the country’s main export crop, and onset of an IMF/World Bank 
programme of structural adjustment. The pressures to democratize were also 
high. These were the signs of the collapse of what Francis Akindes has called 
the ‘Houphouetist Compromise’, characterized by openness to foreigners 
and foreign capital, but also an authoritarian neo-patrimonial mode of 
governance (Akindes, 2003). It was in that context that a thinly veiled xeno- 
phobic ideology called 'svoirz£ (‘Ivorianness’, or being Ivorian’) was coined 
after Houphouet Boigny's death, initially as a way of marginalizing one of 
the main contenders in the power struggle, who was also the last person to 
serve as 2 prime minister under Houphouet Boigny, M. Alassane Ouattara. 
Ouattara was then accused of being a ‘foreigner’, a Burkinabe, for he is said 
to have owned and benefited from holding a Burkinabe passport earlier on. 
Ouattara's interest in running for the presidency of Cóte d'Ivoire was 
presented by his opponents as an outrageous case of a ‘foreigner’ wanting to 
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rule the country, and the symbol of foreign domination of the whole country: 
the informal sector where people of Burkina Faso origin were well estab- 
lished, the agricultural sector in which a similar development had taken place, 
etc., and now politics. In the event, the very notion of Ivorian citizenship was 
redefined, as different degrees of citizenship or ‘Ivorianness’ were invented. 

The consequences of these developments in everyday life include a rise 
in the tensions between different sections of the community, as distinctions 
between ‘northerners’ and ‘southerners’, Muslims and non-Muslims, “true 
Ivorians”, ‘half-Ivorians’ and ‘circumstantial Ivorians’, etc. all became 
conflated and confused (Bredeloup, 2003). In the process, the circle of ‘true 
Ivorians' got smaller, to the exclusion of many so-called Burkinabe”, and led 
to the questioning of the genuineness of the Ivorian citizenship of all those 
whose religion was Islam or ethnic identity Dioula (more commonly found 
in the north of the country), or place of birth or origin was in the northern 
region. Ironically, southerners working in plantations in the centre-west 
region of the country were also considered as foreigners in those regions and 
were therefore expelled together with the Burkinabe. Like the Ivorians from 
the northern part of the country, the southerners living in the central and 
western regions are also “internal foreigners’ (‘étrangers de l'intérieur; see 
Bredeloup, 2003). As the civil war unfolded, the security situation became 
worse. Hundreds of innocent civilians lost their lives and thousands more 
lost their property, jobs or businesses. Death squads are terrorizing many 
people suspected of harbouring political views that are somehow identical 
with those of the opposition or the rebel movements. Thus, the flow of 
refugees and internally displaced persons grew. 

Notons of belonging and citizenship were therefore taking different 
meanings for different people as circumstances changed. The ideology of 
ivointé that was initially developed as part of a scheme to marginalize a 
formidable political opponent, Alassane Ouattara, has become a xenophobic 
ideology reminiscent of extreme right-wing hate ideologies elsewhere. The 
Alliance of Young Patriots (l'Alliance des Jeunes Patriotes) was built up in 
this context. 


The Alliance of Young Patriots for National Aw: 

This movement was formed in the wake of the civil war that broke out in 
September 2002, and it partly grew out of the student movement. The Ivorian 
student and youth movements that played important roles in the struggles 
for rights and democracy in Cóte d'Ivoire have been split into rival factions 
since the outbreak of the civil war. A large section of the movement has joined 
the movement of ‘patriots’, who are mainly young people supporting the 
current head of state, Laurent Gbagbo. This branch of the youth movement, 
which is the largest in Abidjan, the commercial capital of Cóte d’Ivoire, has 
been won over to the ideology of #voinité, that portrays Côte d'Ivoire as a 
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country of the ‘true Ivorians’, who are predominantly from the southern half 
of the country that is still under the control of the government, and of certain 
ethnolinguistic groups (the Akan, the Krou). The Alliance of Young Patriots’ 
president and main spokesperson, Charles Ble Goude, was the president of 
the Federation of Ivorian Students (FESCI) from 1998 to 2001 (Konate, 
2003). The other section of the student and youth movement supports the 
rebel movement, called the Ivorian Patriotic Movement, or MPCI, led by a 
former president of the student movement FESCI, Guillaume Soro. Soro 
headed FESCI from 1995 to 1998, and was the immediate predecessor of Ble 
Goude. 

The Alliance of Young Patriots” declared objective is to support the 
president of Cóte d'Ivoire and defend the constitution of the country, which 
are both being challenged by the rebels of the MPCI (Konate, 2003). Follow- 
ing the signing of peace accords in France in January 2003, that imposed the 
formation of a coalition government in which the rebel movements and the 
main opposition parties were represented, the Patriots staged huge demon- 
strations in Abidjan in protest at what they felt was France's attempts to 
undermine the authority of the head of state, Laurent Gbagbo, and subdue 
the country. The Alliance of Young Patriots has branches in other cities of 
the country. Its activities are often quite spectacular and include a campaign 
(e.g. collecting thousands of signatures) for the disarmament of the rebel 
movements that contro! the northern half and parts of the western region of 
the country (Notre Voie, 30 June 2003). It has also, among other things, been 
preventing the distribution and sale of seven of the private newspapers, 
including Le Patriote, 24 Heures, Le Libéral and Le Front, all of which are 
suspected of being too sympathetic to the rebels or to the opposition parties 
and are seen as critical of President Gbagbo. 

The Alliance includes youth organizations that are not officially affili- 
ated to the party of Gbagbo, the Ivorian Popular Front (FPT). Among those 
who spoke at the rally where an estimated 40,000 people met in a stadium in 
Abidjan to launch the campaign for the demobilization of the rebel move- 
ments were: Anoi Castro, representing the Federation of the Youth Organiz- 
ations of Parti Democratique de la Cóte d'Ivoire (PDCT), the party that ruled 
the country from its independence to the coup d'état of December 1999 that 
overthrew Henri Konan Bedie; Koffi Jean, representing the Conscious Youth 
of the Deep Centre (Jeunesse Consciente du Grand Centre); and Geneviève 
Bro Grebe, an ex-minister of sports and former president of the Collective 
of Patriotic Women of Cóte d'Ivoire, and one of the founders of the Alliance 
of Young Patriots. The meeting to launch the campaign also had the support 
of the academic staff union of the universities of Cóte D'Ivoire, SYNARES, 
as well as the Collective of Patriotic Women (Notre Voie, 20 June 2003; 
Fraternité Matin, 20 June 2003). 

The rise of this movement was facilitated by the deep crisis confronting 
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the youth of Cóte d'Ivoire, which made them sensitive to the calls to resist 
the “invasion” of the country by rebels supported by foreign countries 
(meaning Burkina Faso), and to defend the constitution and the legitimate 
head of state. The strength of the movement and the way it echoes the 
discourse on ivoirité, however, make the prospects of a true reconciliation at 
the grassroots level seem rather remote, for according to the proponents of 
ivoirité, Ivorian citizenship should be based on autochthony, or indigeneity 
rather than on residence: an Ivorian has to be born to Ivorian parents, and 
belong to one of the native etbnic groups of Cóte d'Ivoire (Zoro, 2003; 
Bredeloup, 2003; Dembele, 2003). This disqualifies all the second- or third- 
generation Burkinabe immigrants. The question raised by Mamdani of when 
an immigrant or a settler becomes a ‘native or an indigene is therefore posed 
here too (Mamdani, 1996). The government of national unity is therefore still 
quite fragile. Furthermore, the relations between the various groups living in 
the country are still very tense, and the new 'nationality code” adopted as part 
of the peace accords is not likely to come into force any time soon. 


The Barricaders 

The movement of Barricaders (les barragistes) of the villages of central Cóte 
d'Ivoire was inspired by the movement of young ‘patriots’ whose actions 
were popularized by radio, TV and newspaper reports. Burkinabe migrants 
and their descendants made up close to 25 percent of the rural population of 
the region of Oume, in the centre-west of the country (Chauveau and Bobo, 
2003). In the heat of the crisis, barricades were put up on the roads leading 
to certain villages by young, unemployed people from the cities who had 
returned to their villages, which is why they are called the ‘rurbains’ 
(‘rurbans’, a contraction of ‘rural-urban’), and were reclaiming the land of 
their ancestors ceded to ‘foreigners’, mainly migrants from Burkina Faso, 
under the Boigny principle of ‘the land to those who can develop it’. A new 
land tenure code adopted under Bedie’s presidency had already abolished the 
Boigny principle. Farmers from the south working in villages in the west and 
central regions of the country also became targets of anti-foreigner feelings, 
and were expelled, just like the people of ‘foreign’ origin (the Burkinabe) who 
were born to parents who had themselves been born in the country. The 
rurbains quickly realized that their barricades were a convenient way of 
extorting money and goods from drivers of vehicles and their passengers 
travelling through that part of the countryside (Chauveau and Bobo, 2003; 
Dembele, 2003). 

The barricades, however, gave power to the rural youth, as the demon- 
strations, intimidations and other moves gave power to the urban youth. The 
barricaders later became a well-structured movement that established co- 
operatives and appointed officers to run them. For the president of the 
country and his party, who were weakened by the civil war and further 
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weakened by the power-sharing arrangement forced on them as a result of 
the peace negotiations, these youth movements provided additional ma- 
noeuvring capacity. The youth movements of Cóte d'Ivoire are, however, not 
so exceptional. The same logics are found in other countries in post-conflict 
transition, Sierra Leone being one of them. 

According to Richards and Vlassenroot, “those fighting the war in Sierra 
Leone consider access to education as their goal' (Richards and Vlassenroot, 
2002). Still referring to the Sierra Leone civil war, these authors also argue 
that: 


. . . the combatants, on both sides, speak of a feeling of exclusion and alien- 
ation caused by the loss of possibilities of education or getting useful employ- 
ment. Their observations are concentrated on the absence of a social status. 
Young men without resources cannot get married. They cannot found a family. 
They “float on a sea of frustrations’. . . [and] behind their frustration is the 
feeling that the country is not poor and that others are making it, through 
favouritism and access to wealth in diamonds through corruption. (Richards 
and Vlassenroot, 2002: 19) 


The 10-year Sierra Leone civil war that officially ended in January 2002 
was, in the first place, largely the result of the bankruptcy of the governance 
system, and of the political class, and the dissatisfaction of the youth and their 
determination to do something about it (Abdullah and Bangura, 1997; Ferme 
and Hoffman, 2002; Richards, 1996). 

One could say just as much about the Ivorian youth as well. Demobiliz- 
ation and resettlement programmes do not seem to fully address these 
problems. In the mean time, the aspirations of the youth, if unmet, will lead 
to further insurgencies and other problems. 

The proliferation of civil wars in the 1990s, beginning with the Liberian 
civil war that broke out in 1989, led to the enrolment of large numbers of 
young people in rebel movements, official armies and non-official militias 
such as the Civil Defence Forces (CDF) of Sierra Leone (the most import- 
ant of whom were the Kamajors), which, from the original objective of 
protecting their villages, became a major force and a key ally of government 
troops (Ferme and Hoffman, 2002). The reasons for the spread of youth 
movements such as the vigilante group called the Bakassi Boys in eastern 
Nigeria, that was originally formed to fight criminals but later became law 
enforcers and adjudicators' (Ukiwo, 2002; also see Agbu, forthcoming), are 
quite similar to those behind the enrolment of youth in warring factions in 
Sierra Leone and elsewhere: in both cases, a demand for recognition and an 
assertion of power by hitherto marginalized subjects who have taken the 
responsibility to secure or change their life-worlds. Similarly, the movemen 
of Young Patriots of Abidjan and that of the berragistes establishing barri- 
cades at the entrance of their villages and reclaiming their ancestors’ land 
could partly be explained by the desire of the youth to transform their lives 
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as subjects (Chauveau and Bobo, 2003). This is a widely shared desire that is 
well exemplified by the expression of subjectivities of rural youth of the 
Gambia. 


Rural Youth Movements as Agents of Social Change 


Rural youth movements in the mobilization for development in Africa 
present another example of social movements and the centrality of their 
actions in the redefinition of the subject. Africa is a continent of peasant 
associational life and other secondary associations that intermediate between 
the individuals, households, firms and the institutions of the state and the 
formal electoral system. One of the important rural associations as far as 
youth are concerned are the kafoolw. The hkafools (singular: bafo were 
originally work associations and associations through which a number of 
community initiatives (such as maintaining village wells, or clearing the 
bushes around a village to keep bushfires away), were taken. These days, 
rural associations have become mediators of social change, development 
brokers for their communities, and intermediaries in the relationships 
between these communities and non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
government agencies and other “development” agencies. The associations 
therefore show the remarkable capacity of rural communities to not only 
‘resist’, or ‘adapt’ to certain kinds of changes often associated with “develop- 
ment' or globalization, but also to engage with the state and other insti- 
tutions. This, we would argue, is the dynamic side of rural society, whose 
more youthful members are solidly grounded in local cultures and traditions, 
but whose contacts with the city, and with the rest of the world through 
various means, such as FM and community radio stations (and these days, 
some of the language barriers have been overcome, as these radio stations 
broadcast in local languages as well), have exposed them to new ways of 
looking at themselves, and at their own communities, and given birth to new 
aspirations, both at the individual and at the collective levels. 

There is evidence of a strong desire for drastic changes in their own 
communities, rather than just leaving for the city, or for Europe and North 
America (as some of them do). This is at variance with the current govern- 
ment of the Gambia’s claims that the youth in the cities are ‘lazy’ and ought 
to be forced to go back to the villages where they are said to originate. 
Rather than turning their backs to their villages of origin, a good part of the 
youth of rural origin, who live in the urban areas, are actually members of 
the village associations. Even where they succeeded in migrating to the indus- 
trialized countries or to other countries within Africa where tbere are (or 
there used to be) more opportunities of making a living (e.g. Cóte d'Ivoire 
for the youth of Burkina Faso and Mali, Gabon for the Senegalese and South 
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Africa for Mozambicans, Nigerians and other Africans from further north), 
those who migrate keep close contacts with their home countries, thanks to 
the relative densification of telecommunications networks on the continent. 


Collective Action and Forms of Civic Engagement 


In late 1980s and 1990s, large numbers of NGOs were created in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. The Gambian state had virtually abandoned activities such as the 
provision of primary health care to NGOs, even before the introduction of 
structural adjustment programmes (SAPs). With SAPs, here, like elsewhere, 
NGOs were formed not only to fill spaces ceded by the state as the public 
sector was being restructured, but also to cope with social and economic 
problems, create opportunities for some skilful social entrepreneurs, or 
simply to capture some of the foreign aid being channelled to communities 
in rural areas. The Gambia therefore has a relatively large NGO sector. 
NGOs, however, usually reach local communities through the kafoolu. 

The presence of large numbers of NGOs, the strongest of which are 
international heavyweights such as Action Aid, Catholic Relief Services 
(CRS), Save the Children, together with the initiatives of other international 
development agencies, all of which seek to work with the kafoolu, has 
somehow shaped the agendas of the village associations. The relationships 
between the associations and international NGOs (INGOs) and govern- 
mental and intergovernmental development agencies are seldom relations of 
equality, for the associations are dependent on the INGOs for funding and 
technical assistance in running certain projects. In most cases, the former 
provide labour and some local materials as well as local ‘technicians’ such as 
carpenters for projects, and imported materials, funding and certain kinds of 
expertise are provided by the INGOs. In the process, however, kafoolu and, 
beyond the kafoolu, the youth of the villages are empowered, and may feel 
emboldened by the increased powers and recognition that they get, both 
locally, and in the interactions between the communities and the government 
and other agencies. 

Kafoolu therefore seem to have succeeded where the "integrated rural 
development” and other modernization schemes of the 1970s failed. The 
relative strength of the kafoolu, we would argue, is probably in the collec- 
tive assertion of local sovereignty over local affairs, and in this the youth who 
have been exposed to western education, to city life and to global influences, 
have played a particularly important role. The presence of INGOs, which 
are extensions of "western /global civil society, in the rural areas and their 
support to the kafoolu has also been a very important factor. The end result 
seems to be new forms of civic engagement. To illustrate, we present the case 
of youth associations of the western region of the Gambia and the kinds of 
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activities they are engaged in as well as the linkages that they have established 
with donors, and with other associations in a broad movement of kafoolu. 


Subjects and Global Influences 


The Western Division is the coastal region of the country, where economic 
activities are much more varied than in other parts of the country. Besides 
groundnut and cereal farming, horticulture, fishing and trade are also very 
important. The availability of transport facilities also makes it possible for a 
large number of people to work in the cities of Banjul, Serrekunda or 
Brikama while still residing in their villages. Literacy rates and levels are 
much higher than in other regions. Some high school graduates who were 
unable to find jobs in the cities have decided to live in their villages and 
engage in farming and vegetable gardening. The recent development of youth 
associations in this area was therefore due to all these factors. The area has 
relatively fewer NGOs operating within it than the other regions, and most 
development projects here have to do with fishing or vegetable gardening. 
There is however a large number of associations in the area. 

As in other parts of the country, each village of this region has at least 
one big kafo, of which membership is almost obligatory for everyone. 'This 
kafo is generally the oldest, being almost the same age as the village where it 
is based (27 years in Nyofelleh-Madina, 32 in Madian, 57 in Baniakan, 108 
years in Berending). This main kafo then serves as an umbrella kafo for all 
the other smaller and newer kafoolu of the village. In some villages, there are 
two big kafoolu, one for all the men and another one for all the women. The 
activities of the kafoolu in this area are also much more diversified, ranging 
from farming and vegetable gardening to football playing and dancing for 
tourists. The main, all-village kafoolu are referred to as Kafo Baa (The Big 
Kafo), even where they have their own names such as: Nyo Makoy (Helping 
One Another) in Nyofelleh-Madina, Allah Tentu (Thank God) in Madiana, 
and Saatee-bee Kafo (The Kato of the Whole Village) in Nyofelleh, etc. In 
some villages, however, the main kafo has no other name, and is simply called 
Kafo Baa, as in Berending. 

These names are rather ‘sober names’. On the other hand, the more 
recent kafoolu established by the youth have names such as: Highway Kafo 
and Nuclear Electric in Nyofelleh (Nuclear Electric is the kafo of the male 
youth of the village); Bingo and Jamanoyitey (Our Times or Our World) are 
kafoolu of Baniakan; Jamanoyitey is also the name of a popular programme 
of Radio Senegal to which people in the Gambia often listen. In Nyofelleh- 
Madina, the youth kafo is called Saraba (which is also the title of a famous 
song by the leading band of the country). In Madiana, youth associations 
bear names such as: Kasorina (which is the name of a famous football club, 
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and also that of a popular night club in the capital city), Wailers (named after 
the Jamaican band, Bob Marley and the Wailers), Yai Seet (a Wolof expres- 
sion meaning “As You Like It’, which was a fashionable expression used by 
young people), UN Kafo’ (named after the United Nations) and "Twelve 
Boys”. 

Of all the villages mentioned above, Madiana has the largest number of 
kafoolu: 21. The village also has nine oswsws (rotating savings and credit 
associations). Madiana is 32 years old, and it has a population of just over 
1000 inhabitants. The main ethnic groups are Mandinka, Fula and Jola. The 
founders of the village were from Brufut, a small town about 5 km away from 
where it is. The two oldest kafoolu of Madiana are the Kafo Baa, which is as 
old as the village itself, and Karala Kafo, which is 28 years old. Both have 
kafo farms. In addition, Karala Kafo also stages ‘traditional’ dancing sessions 
for the tourists that tour operators take there to show them what village life 
is like! All the other kafoolu of the village are fairly recently established. 

Rural youth associations differ in size, age, gender and levels of internal 
democracy. They also differ in the ways they are organized, in what they do 
and in what they stand for. Some seem to be addressing the problems of their 
communities in determined and consistent ways. Others tend to focus on 
serving their members, who may or may not be many. Yet others turn out to 
be structured around a few individuals. As the cases briefly described in the 
foregoing discussion show, there are important regional variations as well. 
Kafoolu provide labour to the sick and needy, to those who can pay for it, 
and engage in communal work. They tend to emulate one another, and more 
and more linkages are being established between associations of different 
villages. The associations are therefore courted by political parties as well. 
Kafoolu therefore raise a number of important questions, some of which we 
now discuss. 

These cases also highlight the different ways in which rural communi- 
ties of the Gambia are dealing with the challenges facing them. Whether 
African peasantries are captured or autonomous vis-à-vis the state and/or the 
market, or not (Hyden, 1980), and whether or not rural Africa is part of the 
“network society”,%are important debates. My main concern here, however, 
is how rural communities are responding to transformations in their daily 
lives, partly as a result of globalization, and to issues and challenges facing 
them, and how they are reading, reinterpreting and reappropriating sights, 
sounds and discourses coming from the “global village”. 

Mahmood Mamdani has argued that the state in Sub-Saharan Africa is 
‘bifurcated’ for rural communities are still governed more or less through a 
system inherited from the indirect rule established by colonial administra- 
tions. Rural communities are subjected to customary laws and are therefore 
more like “subjects” than true modern citizens of their states, unlike the urban 
dwellers (Mamdani, 1996). What is omitted from this perspective is the 
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agency of the rural communities, as is partly illustrated in the literature on 
everyday forms of peasant resistance (Scott, 1985, 1990), and on popular 
modes of political action (Bayart et al., 1992). The dynamism of rural associ- 
ations also gives a different picture of rural communities. 

The dissemination of information and “western” values mainly from 
urban centres in and outside the country has had an impact on lifestyles and 
representations. What is more, with the extension of the telecommunications 
network to the rural parts of the Gambia, rural communities are well 
connected with those who have migrated to faraway lands such as Europe 
and North America, through telephone and fax. The compression of time 
and space is therefore in some respects a reality to these communities that, 
by the same token, have also had their range of vision and horizons broad- 
ened. One effect of this development is a partial deterritorialization of 
families, not only in terms of provisioning, but also in decision-making over 
all crucial family matters such as marriage and sending children to school. 
Whole communities have therefore in some ways become part of the global 
village, and ‘kabilolu’ (wards) and households are stretched across the globe. 
Even as the industrialized countries are closing their gates to international 
migration, except for people with skills in certain areas, the rural communi- 
ties of West Africa now look well beyond the cities closest to them and aim 
at having their sons and daughters migrate to the faraway lands in search of 
opportunities to accumulate the wealth that they need to improve lives in 
their communities. This is seen as a difficult, but more realistic option than 
looking up to the post-adjustment state for support to village development 
initiatives. 

We are therefore witnessing the renegotiation of the places that indi- 
viduals, families and communities occupy in their societies and countries. 
Historically, kafoolu have for long been an important feature of agrarian 
societies in many parts of the world. The increase in numbers, the evolution 
of their roles and the heightened dynamism of the kafoolu ought to be seen 
in this contert of rapid technological developments, structural adjustment, 
social crisis, the massive presence of NGOs of “western” origin, and the 
predominance of young people in the population. 

The creation of umbrella kafoolu involving all the kafoolu of 2 village, 
and federations such as the Association of Farmers, Educators and Traders 
(AFET), and Allah Le Ka Jong Bo Kuuto in the Gambia, shows an aware- 
ness of the need to scale up, build stronger organizations and, ultimately, 
exert more weight on national and international decision-making processes. 
AFET is part of the network of peasant organizations called “Six-S” (Se Servir 
de la Sécheresse dans le Sahel) that has members in all the nine countries of 
the Sahel. In neighbouring Senegal, for instance, the federation of peasant 
organizations, FONGS, has established a nationwide network called Conseil 
National des Communautés Ruraux (CNCR) that has a big office in Dakar, 
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the capital city, and CNCR even succeeded in making the World Bank oblige 
the government to consult them when negotiating loans and projects for the 
rural areas. FONGS even tried to sponsor its own candidate, one of its 
founders, to run for the presidential elections in Senegal in 1993, arguing that 
a ‘peasant’ candidate would be better able to defend the rural communities. 
In the event, the candidate never got the required number of signatures of 
mayors endorsing him, for the ruling party felt threatened and did all it could 
to block the move. What this shows, however, is how much confidence there 
is in the movement, especially at the level of the leadership. 

Some kafo leaders are part of the elite of their villages. Caste, gender and 
other social differences existing within the communities also exist within the 
kafoolu themselves. Kafo initiatives may therefore not be free from various 
kinds of biases. Moreover, the relations between the kafoolu and NGOs are 
quite ambivalent: kafoolu and NGOs need each other, the former for access 
to resources, and the latter for access to the communities, and for relatively 
more effective, participatory management of development projects. Kafoolu 
are often handicapped by their lack of the kind of technology, financial 
resources and entrepreneurial skills that could make a significant difference 
in economies and the lives of their communities. The NGOs help in meeting 
some of these needs but are themselves handicapped by their dependence 
on big international NGOs, or on agencies such as the European Develop- 
ment Fund and the World Bank. When they grow and feel strong enough, 
like FONGS and CNCR of Senegal, or the Groupements Naam of Burkina 
. Faso, the kafoolu tend to be tougher negotiators both with N GOs, with 
whom they even compete for access to donor funding, and with other 
agencies. 

Those of them that have become fairly big and been registered as NGOs, 
often with the support of larger local or international NGOs, even own 
computers, hire qualified accountants to manage their accounts for them and 
work directly with the Central Bank of the Gambia. We are, however, very 
far away from the kind of development that may lead to a drastic change in 
the position the rural communities of the Gambia occupy in the so-called 
global village: we are still at the periphery of the village. The FM and 
community radio stations do bring news of the world to the communities, 
in their own languages, and the transistor radios “Made in Japan' and *Made 
in China' have found their way into the local cultures as one of the most 
common marriage presents, including in the villages; but what the news tells 
the rural (and urban) dwellers is also about all the fancy things and the 
economic development that they don't have. The aspirations of the youth 
have however grown well beyond what the state could provide or what could 
be found in the economy. Inequalities still characterize this global village and, 
as we have seen in the case of Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cóte d'Ivoire and other 
countries on the periphery of the global village, the kinds of activities youth 
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associations are involved in may not always be as peaceful as those of the 
kafoolu of the Gambia. 


Concluding Remarks 


This article has looked at the role of the youth and other grassroots move- 
ments in the struggles for effective citizenship rights, and better and more 
meaningful lives in West Africa. It more specifically has examined modes of 
organization and highlighted forms of civic engagement and identities among 
rural and urban youth. We have looked at their struggles to be full subjects 
and citizens and have documented their attempts to create vernacular spaces 
that are, as far as possible, beyond the reach of the state, as well as youth 
involvement in conflicts and wars, and postwar processes. 

The article has examined two different ways in which youth movements 
in West Africa have been involved in negotiating effective citizenship: one 
being a case of youth movements posing as mediators of social change and 
development, and the other appearing as a conservative movement to defend 
the constitution and protect ‘republican legality’ against the invasion and 
usurpation of power by ‘foreigners’. In both cases, the mobilization of the 
youth has empowered them in their local communities and at the national 
level. This poses serious challenges for both community and local and 
national state institutions. 

The Algerian sociologist Ali El Kenz defines modernity as ‘the ability of 
a given social formation to deal with the problems that its history imposes 
on it — even if it is sometimes unable to solve those problems’ (El Kenz, 1991). 
It may be that kafoolu are just one type of institution that rural communi- 
ties have created and reshape in their efforts to deal with the problems of 
their times. They have shown a formidable capacity to adapt, but also to 
engage with some of the issues associated with globalization and develop- 
ment in very down-to-earth terms. The actions of the patriots seem to be 
much less easy to cast in the language of modernity, for they have entailed 
serious human rights violations and restrictions of liberties. They however 
show both the difficulty of reconciling the very different interests and aspir- 
ations of the parties to the conflict in Cóte d'Ivoire, and the extent to which 
the Ivorian ‘national’ formation has become fractured. The disjuncture 
between the official attempts to bring about national reconciliation, seen in 
most of the countries coming out of conflict more or less in terms of ethno- 
linguistic reunification, and the problems and expectations of the youth is 
very striking. The cases examined in this article clearly indicate that social 
movements are calling for a broader notion of citizenship, one that raises the 
question of not only who belongs where, but also the real meaning of 
citizenship and the emergence of the new subject of Africa. 
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I am grateful to Henri Lustiger Thaler for his very useful editorial comments on the 
first draft of this article. The report on the research on rural associations (kafoolu)of - 
the Gambia, on which this article is partly based, was first presented in the 
Colloqurum Series of the Program in Agrarian Studies of Yale University, on 30 
January 1998. I am grateful to James C. Scott, Arun Agrawal, Catharine and David 
Newbury, Gulrukh, Lisa Aubrey and Awa Ba for their comments and suggestions. 


1 The Economic Community of West African States, whose main objective was to 
promote regional economic and later political integration, has virtually become a 
regional security body since the outbreak of the Liberian civil war in 1989 and the 
proliferation of wars in several parts of the region. 

2 There is a huge body of literature on the concepts of nation and the nation-state. 
What I am more concerned about here are the challenges to the ‘nation-state’ in — . 
practice; see for instance, Laakso and Olukoshi (1996), who discuss these issues — 
in the context of Sub-Saharan Africa. 

3 We use 'kafoolu' and ‘associations’ interchangeably. 

4 Which is why the Gambian president has banned the very popular rainy season 
neighbourhood football tournaments called nevetanes. 

5 See, for instance, Mots Pluriels, No. 18, August 2001; the whole issue is on Africa 
in the information society; at www.arts.uwa.edu.au/MotsPluriels 
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Introduction 


is article examines what I refer to as the “rift in the subject”. This rift is 
composed of an ambivalent moment stationed between tradition and the 
assumptions of modernity, in its western guise, captured in the enunciative 
practices of young Muslims living in the USA. This article attempts to explain 
the latter's subjective horizons as they engage forms of collective action that 
have taken on global proportion and meaning. For our analytical purpose, 
these are subjects who live the rhetorical experience of detraditionalization 
and retraditionalizing in one and the same moment. Furthermore, I argue 
that the experience of young American Muslims has the following conse- 
quences for an encounter between East and West. (1) It defies causal models 
of cultural continuity, rupture and change, as it refashions the self as a migra- 
tory experience living in the “here and elsewhere”. In short, it is a challenge 
to the western nostrum of modernity and its base assumptions. (2) It 
conflates eastern and western versions of modernity, creating a modulated 
experience of the “inter”, as a self-relegated and reflexive entre deux. (3) It 
offers an applied discursive and immanent critique of what the philosopher 
Charles Taylor, and others, have called a “politics of recognition”. In this 
sense, the Muslim subject, rather than being a cultural exception, as implied 
in Samuel Huntington's Clash of Civilizations thesis, may actually be an 
early warning siren of how hegemonic and culturally proprietary the 
problem of difference has become within western politics, culture and 
representation. 

Some more terms of definition and analytical purpose. What interests me 
in examining the notion of a ‘rift’ is part of a methodological project meant 
to advance a “sociology of the subject”, as a way to measure shifts in subjec- 
tive self-understandings behind collective actions (Dubet, 2002). This is best 
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observed within the self-rhetoric of actors (Battaglia, 1995) as they 


themselves project meanings that emerge at the matrices of committed 
religious values and ethics, in an encounter with detraditionalized space. This 
concurrence, rather than employing an older proto-nationalist framework of 
cultural assimilation, now occurs in generalized global landscapes, where to 
some extent understandings of self have already achieved global meaning, 
while others remain fairly specific and local in their consequences. Most 
significantly, the cultural experience of the subject figures large here, and to 
some extent ‘crowds out’ its social attributes. By late global modernism I 
mean to describe an ambivalent and uncertain epoch, marked by the restruc- 
turing of cultural pasts and presents in the East, viewed through a process of 
steady detraditionalization in its encounter with secular western sensibilities. 
Late global modernism suggests new spaces of enactment as opposed to 
earlier forms of modernity which were linked to nations or continents. The 
result of these aforementioned overlapping matrices is a new social and 
cultural siting for tradition as an expression of a communitas in transition; 
one that emerges in multiple rhetorics and discursive combinations inter- 
mingling western and eastern understandings of self. By rift I also mean that 
the subject's institutional relationship to authoritative social structures has 
also entered into an ‘inter’ space, as diverse cultural modernities and their still 
unsure combinations take root, creating new discursive formations and 
critiques of domination. 

Globalization, as a cultural process, has largely overridden a multitude 
of fixed subject positions which needed only to refer to their own religious, 
national, regional, urban-based identities and rhetoric of origins. Late global 
modernism has created in this sense a subject that is the result of a fusion of 
postnational/postcolonial identifications and ambivalently displaced associ- 
ations to tradition itself. The latter, now recuperated, through contemporary 
forms of global displacement, i.e. migration, second-generation reappropri- 
ation of historical memory, generates meanings which assume globally reflex- 
ive stances and have become germane to the construction of self and 
subjectivity, while still in many cases remaining the “outsider”. Underscoring 
this is the phenomenon that while the East has come West, it has also refused 
to discard it eastern-ness. The fluidity of global modernism occurs precisely 
through the passage of ambivalent geographies of tradition. It is within this 
movement, from fixed subject positions to mobile global stances, that I seek 
to identify a migratory, transitional moment, an act of self through the 
rhetoric of the subject, as individuals navigate a multiplicity of discursive 
subjectivities. 

Modern actors live more and more on the margin of the other's history, 
creating what Victor Turner (1982) has referred to as the ‘limen’, or ‘thresh- 
old understandings' of their own personhood, as a way to make sense of a 
changing world. Tradition, in this regard, rather than being part of a process 


ee 
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that typically rationalizes, unfolds reflexively, its eyes fixed on responding to 
cultural responsibilities around newly defined subjectivities, commitments, 
rather than the abstract liberal utopias of multiculturalism as it is practiced 
in America. In this light, the aforementioned rift also refers to an increasingly 
radical problem of mediating cultural differences (Wieviorka, 2000) and 
systemic non-correspondence (Touraine, 1995; Mabeu, 1995). The subject, in 
this purview, assumes the role of a citizen that interprets the very definition 
of western political modernism, and its global universalizing assumptions, as 
a problematic engagement. This rift, as a foundation for Islamic identity 
construction in the West, furthermore suggests a subject for whom a post- 
traditionalist relation to tradition has become the basis of a core experience 
of self. 


The Enunciation of Tradition in Late Global Modernism 


This framework means to theoretically capture the experience of reform- 
minded Muslim youth in the West. I use the term ‘reform’ to designate actors 
who seek to bring cultural — and at times political — attention to their already 
integrated western lives and experiences. These actors live in local/global 
cultural gaps which are composed of new forms of exclusion and the force 
of hegemonic multicultural ideologies of assimilation. One of the character- 
istic dimensions of post-9/11 America is the racialization of Islamic person- 
hood through new measures of social control, policing as well as legislative 
regulation. The creation of racial identities, mounting legal processes of 
exclusion underpinning the construction of ‘foreignness’, typifies the experi- 
ence of many young Muslims in America. This underscores the many contin- 
gencies that surround the rhetorics — which follow later in the article — and 
the uncertainties that underwrite their need for specific forms of cultural 
expression. 

As mentioned already, the experiences of reform-minded Muslim youth 
in America cannot be isolated from the political and cultural echoes of post- 
9/11 America, and its incipient forms of exclusion. This landscape has 
become the context from which young Muslims construct their self-under- 
standings and in many ways approximates the metaphor of ‘the stranger’ 
described by George Simmel in the early 20th century. Simmel’s preoccu- 
pation with the proverbial outsider, the Jew at turn-of-the-century Germany, 
underscores the archetype of the European experience of difference. And, 
not surprisingly, distance and proximity have woven an intractable tension 
between two similarly yet differently perceived versions of Europe. As 
Simmel argued, when an actor has only the absolutely general in common — 
universal law and rights — especial emphasis is placed on that which is held 
not to be in common, inevitably the cultural/religious and ethnic differences 
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through which we live, experience and act as subjects. What we are left with 
- the point of Simmel's trenchant critique — are accusations of alien origin, 
claims of double loyalties and an embedded and institutionalized hermeneu- 
tic of suspicion. 

Rejection, of all that is not recognized as common, is therefore always a 
legitimate if wrong-headed option by majorities. What Simmel demonstrates 
is the inevitability of the stranger to assume an ambivalent self-identification 
with the very systems that manufacture exclusion, underwriting the dialec- 
tical nature of reform-minded Islamic subjects and social movements. This 
was the case with Jews in Germany, and, as 1 argue here, similarly the case 
with young Muslims in the complex cultural and political landscapes of post- 
9/11 America. Young reform-minded American Muslims are not in a position 
to articulate ‘final vocabularies' (Rorty, 1989) of belonging. This suggests that 
claims for recognition occur through a grid of domination, wherein the very 
economy of the discursive formation underpinning recognition needs more - 
critical inquiry (Foucault, 1989). 


Excursus: Layering Identities in Late Global Modernism 


Theories of identity are indigenous to social theory. More often than not, the 
basis for determining the relative importance of a theory's stake in questions 
of identity reclines upon a fine balance of classical sociological themes such 
as subjectivity and their relation to institutions, and the possibilities of reflex- 
ivity these bring toward an understanding of the actor. Late 20th-century 
social theory has largely posited two credos for the subject: one more or less 
stable, patterned and centric; the other radically decentered. Both inevitably 
reappear as Durkheimian problems in their broader ethical implications. The 
former appears as a problem of continuity, the latter its unqualified rejection. 
The centric subject was perhaps best captured in Anthony Giddens' (1984) 
theory of structuration. The import of structuration rested in its ability to 
address a "meeting ground, outside the deterministic proclivities of both 
postwar structuralism and Marxism. This dualism has become less convinc- 
ing with the arrival of globalization, informationalization and the entry of 
the “inter-actor” through digitally conceptualized media, multiplex 
time-space compressions and the emergence of complex global value chains 
that mitigate against the rational logic of space and place. Enter the post- 
modern actor. The latter is detached from regulative norms and institutions 
and exists at a distance from once determining social forces. In some versions, 
the elliptical postmodern subject is reduced to a representation — Jean 
Baudrillard's simulations. In more politically promising interpretations than 
Baudrillard’s artful cul-de-sac, we are confronted with a subject that lives on 
the border of multiple well-streams and sources of identity formation. 
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This postmodernist logos of interpretation assumes the ready existence 
of autonomous selves, as the result of epochal social and cultural rupture. 
Tradition, in this sense, becomes irrelevant as the two pillars of modernism 
— mass society and individuality — have collapsed. Over and above the 
Durkheimian problem of change and continuity with the past — which iron- 
ically now has renewed application for Islamic countries — inevitably the 
subject finds itself within a Weberian predicament.of how to declare ruptures 
within modernity, or convincingly argue the case for a traditionless world 
that can escape its relationship to past commitments. Postmodernism too 
quickly reveals its western bias regarding the place of tradition in the 
development of modern selves. Our view is that both dichotomous positions 
— the modern and postmodern purview — require greater levels of interces- 
sion, mediation and cultural dialogue on the topic of the subject. The social 
speed of globalization has made it such that tradition, un-moored from its 
origins, is now part of an ambivalent process of time-space compression 
expressed in an experience of distance and closeness, action and the arbitrary 
nature of modern subjectivity. 


Islamic Reform Movements as Global Subjects 


The ‘Islamic Revival’ and Islamic fundamentalism are phenomena that collec- 
tive action theorists ignore at their peril. But, significant as radical Islamic 
movements remain, we must also recognize modernist reform movements 
that have existed from the late 19th century onwards, in over 55 Muslim 
nations. These movements and their leaders espouse varying interpretations 
of Islam. For example, M. A. Jinnah, leader of the most significant Muslim 
movement of the 20th century, argued for the rights of women, non-Muslim 
minorities, human rights and democratic change within Islamic states. In 
America, as elsewhere, the tradition continues. These reform movements 
evince favorable precepts as well as critiques of western modernity, through 
the grid of Islamic values. Ongoing ideological struggles for a modernist 
interpretation of Islam, within the West, take place in the context of multiple 
ethnic Islamic cultures and religious tendencies, generational divides and 
urban/rural landscapes throughout the US, as they attempt in John Esposito's 
words, to maintain “the straight path’ (Esposito, 1991), much like their Abra- 
hamic cousins — Jews and Christians — in response to ongoing processes of 
secularization. 

American Muslim youth comprise a scattered movement of reform 
within Islam, infused with American values of fair representation and the 
liberal justice motive. These tendencies can be seen in institutions that 
actively participate in American associative life, such as the Islamic Society 
of North America (ISNA) and the Council for American-Islamic Relations 
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(CAIR), academic groups such as the Association of Muslim Social Scientists 
to Gay and Lesbian Muslim Youth Coalitions such as Al-Fatiha, to name a 
few. This wave of movement sensibilities and activities suggests mid-points 
on a continuum of religious interpretations and modernist experiences, 
stances that claim varying degrees of fixity and non-fixity regarding increas- 
ingly indigenous Islamic identities in the US. 

These are, by and large, the groups that argue — over and above their 
sustained critique of American foreign and internal policies — that the US and 
Islam are not competing systems but complementary entities, representing a 
potential cultural symbiosis. It is important to underscore that these are also 
the cultural groups who share a historical memory of a tradition that is not 
based on European Enlightenment principles that celebrate the rejection of 
tradition. Rather, what is privileged is an understanding of tradition as a first 
source for the renewal of core commitments and the basis for advancing 


Islamic modernity within the West. 


Islamic American Self-Rhetorics 


The rhetorical ethnographies gathered in this article are composed of young 
Muslims (Middle Eastern, Hispanic, South Asian, African and African 
American) living in New York City and Patterson, New Jersey. The sample 
is Islamic, not necessarily Arab American, and represents an enclave of 
mostly first- and second-generation cohorts. The subjects have been chosen 
specifically for their discourse of reform identities. Again, this does this 
preclude the importance of social movement theorists studying Islamic 
fundamentalist movements in the West, rather reform stances capture the 
complex ‘inter’ spaces of difference and the cultural shaping that takes place 
within late global modernism, our interest in this study. Looking at reform 
discourses also allows us to examine an enunciative field where we can see 
reflexive gaps, limits, new groups, the experience of exclusion and their signi- 
fying structures. 

The subjects are mostly university students and young workers who 
evince western values, but have the conflict of living a modernist American 
experience through a transformed yet essentialist commitment to Islam. 
These are equally the youth who engage in social movements and interest 
group politics around identities related to justice issues in the Middle East — 
witness their presence in anti-globalization protests with Iraqi and Palestin- 
ian political content, certainly in 2003, as well as a growing movement against 
exclusion, discrimination, ethnic profiling. In this context, identity and sense 
of self must be constantly recreated on an active basis, and exercised precisely 
where tradition can be defended in non-traditional ways. The wearing of the 
hijab is a visual example of the ‘inter’ space we mentioned before, ripe with 
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ambiguity and reappropriation. The practice is increasingly acquiring a pro- 
gendered, western Islamic form of logic, from its roots as a traditional 
Muslim habit associated with varying political tendencies and restrictive 
practices. In this regard, the proactive practice of wearing the hijab in the 
West continuously confronts its own deeply inscribed fundamentalist 
commitments, the latter having no forbearance for multiple interpretations 
or multiple identities for women in Islam. 


Speaker 1: The sense of sisterhood that we have is strong and growing stro 

ugh wearing the hijab. We have a real sense of a community of de 
is simply not present in the Church I came from that sees women as saints or 
whores. The separateness of women in Islam is key to our power and that is 
what the hijab represents. I don't feel excluded. But truth be told, I don't know 
how I would fed eating this as a child raised in an Islamic country such as 
Saudi Arabia. I was raised as African American women. The hijab is an 
extension of my identity as an American, a woman, an African, and now a Black 
American Muslim. 


Belonging through Displacement 


The last few years have been deeply troubling ones for young Muslims. As 
described by Emiras Habiby with the Arab American Family Support Center 
in New York, “from the perspective of young people, this is a community 
still under siege'. As another commentator states, young Muslim-Americans 
are at a crossroads, not just in their relationship to America, but in relation- 
ship to themselves, 9/11 ripped the lid off the discussion”. This underscores 
the premise that commitments to identity often occur through the oscilla- 
tions of domination, in this case under the promise of belonging to that from 
which one is excluded. 


Speaker 2: I was born in Pakistan, but feel most at home and strangely apart in 

is country. And I think so much of the young people in my country, local 
events and good friendships. I am split in two different shapes, the East and the 
West, and cannot seem to bri "tlic paris together 1 Know that dla 
blossom in this country. Sdr ie Constitution. It is the most Koran-like text 
I have ever read. Yes, we have lost something since 9/11. But that won't stop 
the movement. The Islam that develops in America will be a light to the rest of 
the Islamic world. Mohammed or his students could have written the Declar- 
ation of Independence, but of course he would have had to live in New York 
City or at least Patterson to get the issues right. We need to bring things 
together in a way that makes Isam American and America Islamic. This is not 
about religion. It is about us, on other terms. 


Text found on the Lexington Area Muslim E-Network 


We are the Muslim youth of America. Some of us came to America as refugees 
during the conflicts in Somalia, Bosnia, Iraq and Kosovo. We were unrooted 
from our homes to find ourselves in the land of milk and honey. We went from 
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the horrors of the refugee camps to a society so culturally different from our 
own. We were rised to meet American Muslims and hear AsSalaa- 
muAlukum. We are looking for our place, our identity in this New World. We 
have brought with us so many cultures and languages and ways of practicing 
our rigon We are struggling to find a balance between them all. One day, we 
will be the Imams and the community leaders and the teachers. One day, Islam 
will not longer be an import from far away corners of the world. 


As the preceding speaker infers, a feature of late global modernism is the 
ability to engage in identities that rely on cultural opportunities which 
emerge through acts of displacement. In the case of Muslim youth, the 
expression of new social experiences which support reform identities is often 
articulated through displacements that contain the possibility of new narra- 
tives of belonging. Many of the respondents in this research recognize the 
slippery slope inherent in denying traditional commitments that culturally 
disempowers them. As the philosopher Akeel Bilgrami (1995) states, 


. » there is a conflict within the hearts of Muslims, a conflict made excruciat- 
ing because it is not always explicitly acknowledged by them. This is the 
tension generated by their opposition to Islamic absolutism, on the one hand, 
and on Meche their faith in a religion that is defined upon detailed commit- 
ments with to the polity, commitments that Islamic absolutists 
constantly invoke to their own advantage. 


This is clearly more applicable outside the US, and expresses itself differen- 
tially in theocratic states such as Saudi Arabia than secular states such as 
Indonesia. Yet, the arbitrary nature of Islam in America creates its own 
hybrid-like forms, as the following speaker attests, shifting political geogra- 
phies from East to West. 


Speaker 3: America needs more Islamic values in its culture. Americans view 
Islam as the religion of Al Qaida and suicide bombers. That’s a very small 
faction. But still American Muslims are villainized and many are angry about 
it. We are all seen as terrorists. But could it be that we are actually the best 
defense America has against terrorism, by pointing to a different sort of Islam 
here in the USA, one that has a political and cultural contribution to make? 
One day Amenca will become a state with Islamic liberals, democrats, social- 
ists and yes terrorists in the same way that it already has its own homegrown 
versions of Christian fundamentalism and Timothy Mcveys. How long will it 
be before I can be trusted with my faith and who I an ing to be as an 
American? How long before the cultural agenda of Islam now set in the Middle 
East and Asia 1s set in America? 


This rewriting of selves runs deeply, as subjectivity emerges through a 
series of disruptions of previously located notions of self, seeking out a new 
sense of associative selfhood, forged through experiences of being othered. 
Recently posted on an Islamic website, a young Muslim remarks on the 
American government's ongoing detention of terror suspects: ‘I’m not afraid 
as a Muslim who’s an American citizen, I’m afraid as an American citizen. I 
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may be the first to go, but I won't be the last” This sense of ambivalent 
belonging, created through a rhetoric of exclusion, is at least one of the salient 
characteristics of Islamic identity in America. Being an American in this 
regard paradoxically deepens, through an ‘othered’ faith and its commit- 
ments. 
Speaker 4: My struggle is to fuse my religion and my identity. In America, they 
seem incompatible tor now. As I have said before, I am a Cuban convert to 
Islam. My sense of integration was already pretty complicated, I think, but 
becoming a Muslim gave me the community I was ing for in the USA. 
Now I have two strong feelings. Ironically, I am actually more on the outside 
of this society than before. But it doesn’t seem that way. I feel I have something 
important to show Americans, a Latino Muslim that is an American. And, I 
want to join debates in this country on all these bartlefronts. 


Three Propositions: Contingencies for Selfhood 


I should like to briefly develop three propositions which inform the 
approaches discussed in this article as we continue to listen to the rhetorics. 

First, there is no reason to believe that the relationship between tradition, 
western modernism and its subsequent identities follows a causal model of 
continuity or rupture, particularly pertaining to the “East in the West’ 
argument made earlier. Rather, these occur in a scalar mode of engagement — 
local to global — that militates against linear conclusions and points to modal- 
ities which enclose identities as a subjective form of co-existence. 

Second, the global consequences of combining selves — conflating eastern 
and western sensibilities and modernities — create variable value chains which 
allow us to investigate the “inter”. These have vertical and horizontal action- 
able components. Identities are increasingly splintered, politically and 
culturally, along the seam of these global value chains. This suggests that 
forms of subjectivity that ultimately serve certain interests in one local cannot 
always be explained by those same interests in another, yet when experien- 
tially combined in the make-up of the subject, point to new forms of subjec- 
tivity. This is one of the ambivalent features of late global modernism. 

Third, the western political and social context of recognition (Taylor, 
1989; Fraser and Honneth, 2003) may not be the most useful model for 
explaining subjectivities that come forth from Muslim youth, who are declar- 
ing their cultural difference as inconsistent with the very meaning of western 
modernism. This underscores the essential assumptions inherent to liberal 
notions of recognition, and the risks it carries as a basis for new institutional, 
cultural and political arrangements. 
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First Proposition 
The model we are proposing postulates Muslim identity in the US as standing 
between several interpretive regimes, both religious and secular. This creates 
subjects who occupy multiple sites. We can therefore observe the way that 
rhetoric is constructed, as subjects blend identities that contain discourses of 
religious commitment with modern cultural identifications, as well as the 
conflict between these interpretive rhetorical sites. These emerge as parsed 
elements of subjectivity linking the local and the global. It is here that the 
stranger is located in particularistic and hegemonic multicultural logics, as 
well as occupying sites that reject these same doctrines of inference. The post- 
9/11 experiences of young Muslims attest to these contrasting tensions, 
collapsing the here and the elsewhere”. 

Speaker 5: I am living between anger, resolve, but always emotion. I empathize 

with my Muslim brothers in Iraq, Palestine and Afghanistan and understand 

when der see Americans as the enemy. But that enemy is then also me at 

different times. But I am not an enemy of my own religion and people. I am 

with them in their political struggles, but no longer culturally. My cultural 

e is in America, in the streets of Patterson. But how can Islam in America 

continue to exist when it is under attack by this country and everywhere else 

in the world? I feel that I have a foot in at least two parts of the world, 

sometimes I am not sure where I stand. I am really both. 


Central to this sense of dislocation is how one conceives of modern 
“global experiencing! as a product of the informational society, which has the 
ability to both create distance as well foster both real and digital closeness. 
The question of naming an experience when the geographies of specific 
rhetorics shift and overlap is evident in the case of young Muslims in the US, 
where a discourse of the East and the West blend into one another. Kwame 
Anthony Appiah and Henry Louis Gates (1995) have argued that ethnic, 
racial and religious differences in America have commonly been structured 
in terms of differentiation that is internal and external to the US. That is to 
say, in Ámerica as a nation of immigrants, separateness has always been 
mapped onto places of origin. The US has used other places to structure 
internal differentiation. There is, however, now a discourse and practice in 
places outside the US that have ignited a debate about America, which 
resonates within, and has taken on a global rhetorical stance, particularly 
since the invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq. All this should be of some interest 
to the American state and nation supported by the simple demographic fact 
that Islam is the fastest growing religion in America, most of its adherents 
youth, through immigration, conversion, but most statistically significant, 
the adherence of second- and third-generation Muslims to religious/cultural 
practices. 
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Commitment and the Assumptions of Western Modernity 

Tradition and modernity converge and retreat at the meeting point between 
commitment and rationalization. In the rationalist model, this process is soon 
placated, not without struggle, as new conflicts emerge as points of com- 
promise on their way to resolution. Class was the epic 20th-century 
compromise. This was actualized through a historic concession between the 
spirit of class struggle and the final ethic of the compromise. An under- 
standing of the relation between universal and particular determinants is also 
helpful here. In the classical model, this relationship maintains an intense 
logic of centrifugal association. This means that associations are dispersed, 
but in their dispersion form a causal whole, and do so particularly well at 
swelling points of social activity and historic change. In times of increased 
social ambivalence and transition, links between the universal and the 
particular are continually evoked, to ensure meaning, continuity, and finally 
a sense of totality. In the centrifugal model, the class compromise reaffirms 
the whole, as a consequence of the intricate relation between the particular 
and the universal. Additionally, political questions are resolved in the form 
of an appeal to modernity's unfinished project, the citizen, whose conscious- 
ness of identity is central to the logic of the social compromise in liberal 
democracy. This subject lives the universal/particularistic dichotomy as a 
backdrop for their social experiences and consciousness. Contradictions in 
all these fields crystallize and are resolved, inasmuch as they can be, in forms 
of mutual systemic recognition. 

As opposed to a centrifugal rational model just described, a competing 
model can be envisioned that operates on “threshold modes of association”, 
and, I would argue, rests at the definitive core of late global modernism. This 
is based on the dispersal of postnational identities, the proliferation of global 
spaces from which to act and forms of enunciative sentiment that articulate 
and link separations that globalization has already affected. As opposed to 
the classical rationalist model, this competing exemplar problematizes spati- 
ally discrete loci for cultural activity, as part of a new geography for tradition. 
These are by nature global through the presence of multiple identifications. 
In so doing, threshold understandings postulate multiple stances, subjects 
who live the experience of the “inter” as an expression of self. These are also 
stances not yet ready for compromise, in that they lack a fully formed “object” 
that is readily signified by all actors, dominant and otherwise, hence the 
fertile ground for collective action. 


Speaker 6: The world, or at least mine, is pretty much interconnected. I see no 
divisi ision between struggles in the Middle East and my place as an American 
citizen. The American state seems to see this in terms of domestic and inter- 
national policies. I see no dividing line. International politics is my domestic 
politics. 1 don't follow the separations or want to. There is a kind of third 
dimension that has opened up in this country. I see it amongst my Muslim 
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friends and more and more in my non-Muslim friends. But at the same time, I 
am an American, or at least have been for the past 10 years. Is there a certain 
way that I have to be? I don't think it's been found yet. In fact we are making 
it happen. One thing for sure, it won't be like the Muslim or non-Muslims 
countries that exist today. It will be different. It won't only be about choosing 


sides. 


Second Proposition: Vertical and Horizontal Value Chains 

This proposition suggests that forms of subjectivity which ultimately serve 
certain interests cannot always be explained by those same interests, but 
rather gain meaning in a global world through the rise of value chains that 
detail different geographies of tradition. This phenomenon provokes both 
personalized and generalized features of collective action. Upgraded to an 
international level, subjectivity is formed through an increasing prevalence 
of chaotic world conditions such as evinced through explosions of national 
emotion, non-negotiable conflicts, terrorism, global militarization, anti- 
globalization movements, the effects of new global security initiatives. In all 
the above, the world system exhibits an increasing propensity for ‘non- 
generalizing’, uneven constellations of action between institutions and 
subjects, nation-states and new scalar territorial power relations. 

These require not only the assumption of some kind of relationship 
between subjectivity and structures of mediation — global institutions — but 
also problematizes the subject and its relation to otherness. One of the 
impacts of the modern crisis of the institution is that actors are increasingly 
implicated in the very construction of ambivalent action, through the diffi- 
cult global absorption of otherness. This intense relationship to global other- 
ness suggests a diametrically inverse relationship to the social suffering of the 
modernist that Luc Boltanski has examined (Boltanski, 2000). Suffering is less 
distant for Islamic youth than Boltanski's thesis suggests, as geographies of 
tradition mediate both images and representation from afar. These under- 
score new mappings for a global visual culture of protest that reduces 
distance to a pixel and is a central characteristic of the impact of digital tech- 
nologies on enunciative stances of subjects who are culturally “on-line”. 

Globalization, in this regard, is not only a phenomenon that lends itself 
to new thinking about diverse geographies and sentiment behind collective 
action, but is also a way to retool our basic sociological understanding about 
the ways in which human activity, in our times, is systemically and experi- 
entially lived; revealing new stakes for the institutionalization of collective 
action. Vertical and horizontal value chains, operating on a global scale, now 
incrementally replace the logic of what was once exclusively local, regional, 
national terrains of action. We briefly describe these in what follows. 


EA 
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Vertical Value Chains and Social Movements 

Much of what constitutes a vertical value chain operates through the relative 
absence of an institutional structure from which to convey values and inter- 
- ests emanating from local, regional and national concerns that take the form 
of anti-globalization protests, configured around the justice motive, for 
example. Others are related to cultural, ethnic and religious conflicts. 
Following these matrices there has also been a shift toward a more fluid realm 
of information and knowledge management with no clearly defined insti- 
tutional target or form, indeed minimalist from the point of view of modern 
forms of state regulation. The market has also become ever more pervasive 
in terms of its ability to influence political, cultural and social actors. Yet, the 
terrain for regulation and consensus is still unclear, as was aptly demonstrated 
in Seattle and Prague and the precedents they have set for anti-globalization 
battles to come. Vertical value chains achieve instantiation through indi- 
viduals living in localities attached to global processes — witness the status 
José Bové has attained in France after ransacking a McDonald's restaurant in 
Millau, as an anti-globalization direct action. The sentiment echoed by one 
of the supporters at Bové's trial is captured in the following statement: “we 
are fighting for values here, for the right to care about what we eat’ (New 
York Times, 1 July 2000). Values that initially animated local social move- 
ments have, through the experience of global power chains, reinvented them- 
selves as justice motives for social actors. In this process, local claims very 
quickly become global matters and vice versa. This does not empty the local 
of its specificity, but rather inculcates it in a particular kind of mediated 
global action/reaction. Vertical value chains attest to a transitory status and 
at the same time «bsence of a subject to state relationship in ways we have 
traditionally conceived of it. 


Horizontal Value Chains and Social Movements 

NGOs and global social movements have become characteristic of actors that 
negotiate values horizontally. The horizontal dimension of this power chain 
takes place through the quick dispersion of information associated with new 
technologies and their intercultural resonance. Digital information, although 
differentially accessed in the North and South of the globe, allows for an 
accelerated gathering of symbolic and material resources, but as importantly 
reveals the interior architecture of cultural forms of global/local domination, 
markets and the differential global consumption of information (see Sassen, 
this issue, pp. 649-70). This presages the confrontation of economic, socio- 
cultural and political values, unfolding at the interstices of global territorial 
regulation and deregulation. The accelerated digital pace of communications 
far exceeds the ability of a regional institution to impose or promote its own 
power constellations. Horizontal value chains, through the instantiation of 
new popular constituencies and the possibility of discrete global/urban 
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partnerships, disturb cyclical institutional processes that have governed 
collective action as it forwards demands not always answerable in the 
contexts within which they are raised. 


Speaker 7: My own way of dealing with national commitments is to create a 
balance between what it means to be from Indonesia and live in America. My 
identity as someone from Indonesia allows me to judge my actions in the 
context of my culture and religion. But living in America, 1 see the other side 
of an issue about Islam. I have to ask myself what is under attack? It is not the 
Islam that I was brought up in. But how would that form of Islam exist here? 
The entire question of Islam needs to be addressed in America. Only then will 
there be a better understanding of the issues that divide Americans, and the 
sense of being apart, that so many young Muslims have in the United States at 
this time in history. 


Combining both vertical and horizontal values, the speaker develops a 
rhetoric from which to draw subjective interpretations of self. These differ- 
entially structured tensions in late global modernism are significant in that 
they are collated as a basis for developing a relationship to the other which 
is now themselves. As an experience of self, there is no guarantee that the 
parts will adhere, as the process is dependent on powerful global forces. The 
pertinent point is that the global subjectivity evinced here emerges as a 
combination of the two value chains, at times working in tandem, and at 
other times not, relying on rhetoric as it travels from one territory to another. 
The context, as we have mentioned earlier, is uneven, as entrenched and 
opposing positions non-generalize these emerging forms of global subjectiv- 
ities. Vertical and horizontal value chains mitigate against generalizing 
tendencies and in a certain regard against rationality itself. The question 
begged in these rhetorics is how to reconcile reform with opposing geogra- 
phies of tradition, which frame the current confrontation between the West 
and Islam. 


Third Proposition: Recognition and Identity 

The politics of recognition pose particular problems for the subjects of this 
study, and hence demand a more critical treatment. Recognition as the dialog- 
ical address of the subject, present in mutual forms of interaction (Taylor, 
1989; Fraser and Honneth, 2003), may not be the most propitious way to 
explain the embattled subjectivities of Muslim youth. It may be better suited 
to addressing social relations of a localized nature, or a paradigm of national- 
ism or ethnic reconciliation where the hegemony of the court and the loyal 
Opposition remain unchallenged. This Hegelian model does less well with 
cultural problems, particularly when upgraded to a global level. Muslim 
youth are operating on the basis of experiences that are mediated by shifting 
relations to tradition in which the very basis for subjective or institutional 
recognition has not yet been established, witness the grueling debates of 
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France, 2003. The cultural ethic of Islamic commitment and difference asks 
more of recognition, or at least the need to resolve some primary terms of 
engagement. Kelly Oliver (2000: 43) makes a trenchant argument that recog- 
. nition confers upon actors a potentially problematic subjectivity, wherein the 
subject's identity is already known as a point on a continuum of contained 
conflict. In an analysis of theories of recognition, she argues: 'acknowledging 
the realness of another's life is not judging its worth, or conferring respect, 
or understanding it, but responding in a way that affirms response-ability or 
addressability. We are obligated to respond to what is beyond our compre- 
hension. Ethics is possible only beyond recognition' (Oliver, 2000: 31). Kelly 
Oliver's point is germane to our perspective of the dispersion of selves, in 
late global modernism, where the basis of western modernity itself becomes 
a problematical ground from which to enable subjects to express themselves, 
as subjects. Oliver goes on: “in various ways, these theories (of recognition) 
describe how we recognize ourselves in our likeness as the same or in oppo- 
sition to what is (or those who are) different from ourselves. Relations with 
others are therefore described as struggles for recognition.' The basis for 
recognition is, in the above sense, already compromised as it is constituted 
through a bipolar form of subjection that can only be truncated and function 
as an enunciatory regulation (Foucault, 1989), when seen from the perspec- 
tive of the other. Recognition emerges as part of a process of legitimizing 
modernism's chosen subjects, in other words, the mode of domination of 
modernism is the power to choose its own cultural adversaries. 


Conclusion 


Questions abound. How can this critique of recognition be pursued from the 
counterpoint of Islamic identities in the West? We can equally begin by 
asking how we might respond to what Dipesh Chakrabarty has called the 
creation of “other narratives of self and community”, which assume, by their 
very nature, different bases for recognition, or how to address that which is 
unrecognizable, the essence of true difference, which returns us inevitably to 
a sociology and collective action of ethics. Suffice to say that this alternative 
principle of recognition departs significantly from the master-frames we have 
used thus far to explain the institutional incorporation of difference. 

But the question remains, where to begin? As Louis Cantori suggests, 
the first entry point may be in the area of political culture. Cantori has argued 
that Islamic and western states are separated by a fundamentally different 
- vision of politics. In the Islamic model, the past is revered as possessing 
intrinsic values from which the virtue of the citizen is constructed. In the 
West, we are focused upon the promise of a liberal utopian future. The 
Islamic model underscores values that teach responsibility to family. In the 
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West, families no doubt are important, but subsumed under the individual- 
ism of liberalism. In the Islamic model, ethical and moral behavior is the core 
of individual and collective action. In the West, the ends of society are 
contained in individual happiness (Cantori, 2003). These shifting geographies 
and sensibilities between the West and the East are constantly responding to 
the contours of an increasingly differentiated world. But, as the subjects of 
our study attest, both can be lived simultaneously, if with strange and unusual 
outcomes. These outcomes are, of course, still unclear as the unities continue 
to come out in the rhetorics and manifest themselves in varying forms of 
collective action. As this dilemma deepens, we may arrive at that limenal 
point, a ‘threshold understanding’ where the dividing lines between subjec- 
tivities and their enunciatory practices begin to commingle, and an ethics of 
the unsaid, the rift in the subject, becomes visible in a mist of shifting differ- 
ences. As Akbar S. Ahmed (1992: 26) hopefully comments. 


In the coming time there will be major battles in many theatres of war. One 
will be between the forces of openness, rauonality, equilibrium and balance on 
the one hand, and malevolence and prejudice on the other. One side will stand 
for tolerance, understanding and harmony, the other will preach hatred, intol- 
erance and disharmony; and in that line-up 1t is not altogether clear who stands 
where. S e and un-expected allies will form, reflecting interesting points of 
contact and blurring into meaninglessness the historical binary opposition: 
Islam and the West, the orient and the occident, North and South. 
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Introduction 


he Globalization movement is formed of multiple actors who constitute 

different branches of an action intended to engage critically with, and 
propose alternatives to, current forms of social organization. Established 
between the end of the previous century and the beginning of the new millen- 
nium, this movement is characterized by several notable features: its affir- 
mation of the subjectivity of its principal actors; the fluidity of its 
organizational channels; its opposition to social and economic domination; 
its resistance to cultural homogenization; the links it enables berween local 
and transnational initiatives that pursue alternative modes of development at 
a global level; the search for a new form of democracy. These features raise 
questions relating to three aspects of the structure and delineation of this 
movement: (1) the relationship between subjectivization and individual 
involvement of actors in the action; (2) the modalities through which this 
action is developed; (3) the status of, and meaning produced by this same 
action in contemporary social life. 


Plurality and Action 


First we go to the question of the plurality of actors. The Globalization 
movement is constituted by a multitudinous and highly diverse group of 
actors. As they come together in action they introduce their own specifici- 
ties, thus delineating various branches of the movement, each with the aim 
of articulating its own criticisms and suggesting its own alternatives for 
economic, political, social and cultural organization in contemporary society. 
In particular, four of these branches have emerged as significant in the 
development of the movement, marked by experiences that range from local 
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demonstrations about global issues — like the Zapatista marches (2001) — to 
North American initiatives — like those in Seattle (1999) and Quebec City 
(2000) — and European initiatives - Genoa (2001) and Evian (2003) — and from 
these to the Intercontinental Forums held in Porto Alegre (2001, 2002, 2003), 
and to other meetings of the same magnitude, like the environmental summit 
in Johannesburg (2002), and to continental forums such as the European 
Social Forum held in Florence (2002). 

The first two branches of the movement's development were established 
by mobilized actors involved with globalization initiatives. These branches 
are constituted by components of the movement that privilege actions which 
strive principally to intervene in relevant ways in the global orientation of 
economic, social, cultural and political aspects of contemporary social life, 
emphasizing the globalized structure of such institutions. The first of these 
branches is largely cultural, insofar as it raises and intervenes in questions of 
global orientation, adopting a critical cultural approach, as elaborated in the 
work of Naomi Klein (Klein, 2001). The second branch is predominantly 
political, privileging political intervention as a way of raising and tackling 
issues related to these same aspects of global orientation. On the one hand, 
these branches of the movement are inspired by experiences like those of the 
Zapatistas in Mexico, who embark on political intervention in an attempt to 
win recognition for the identity of the Indians in Chiapas, while simul- 
taneously seeking economic and social reparation with regard to contem- 
porary society and globalization (Le Bot, 2003). On the other hand, these 
branches are inspired by the experiences of the new radical left, consisting of 
groups like the Disobbedient italiani (Disobedient Italians) in Europe, and 
Direct Action in North America (Farro, 2003). 

The third and the fourth branches are constituted by those — groups, 
associations and individuals — who bring to the contemporary movement 
traditional approaches to action already defined in the past. For example, the 
third branch unites issues raised by new social movements (Touraine, 1993) 
during the decline of industrialization and the beginnings of postindustrial 
society (Touraine, 1969; Bell, 1973). These include issues such as the protec- 
tion of the environment raised by environmentalists, and the affirmation of 
subjective specificity promoted by the women's movement in particular. 

The fourth branch is a development of trade unionism and farmers’ 
collectives that also brings together a range of perspectives in the contem- 
porary movement: issues of social conflict during industrialization and agri- 
cultural issues that were developed by collectives of peasant and farm 
Workers in a variety of economic and social contexts across the world, at the 
same time as industrial society was maturing in developed areas at the end of 
the 19th and during the 20th century. 

These branches, as well as the groups and individuals of which they are 
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composed, understand the criticisms of and proposed alternatives to current 
forms of globalization in a variety of different ways. Despite this, they consti- 
tute a common action. This is because these actors activate a communication 
network through which they can agree on the generic terms of particular 
issues related to criticism of current structures and modalities of globaliz- 
ation and to possibilities for an alternative world. Involvement in this 
network does not, however, imply that individuals and groups of actors 
dilute their cultural specificity, or any other aspect of their subjectivity. On 
the contrary, they emphasize the importance of protecting, affirming and 
achieving recognition of their specificity (Wieviorka, 2000) within the 


development of the action itself. 


Subjects, Identity, Flows of Action 


In becoming involved in the movement and the delineation of its branches, 
individuals, various groups and organized associations emphasize their status 
as a constituent part of collective initiatives that aim to pursue alternatives to 
current forms of globalization, while simultaneously affirming their own 
subjectivity. This affirmation is expressed in two different ways. 

First, members of the movement resist because of who they are — indi- 
viduals without any affiliation to groups or associations, members of 
environmental organizations — and affirm their specificity in opposition to 
economic and social domination and cultural homogenization. Examples of 
members of the movement who affirm their specificity in this way include 
minorities seeking to protect themselves from the combined threat of cultural 
homogenization and neoliberal economic intervention, suffered equally by 
residents of poor, ethnic areas in the North, and by ethnic groups like Latin 
American Indians in the South; organized associations such as unions in 
developed countries, that work to defend the interests of the workers 
exposed to economic interventions that escape political regulation, or 
organizations such as those of the farmers in the South, who work to obtain 
land that can be cultivated for those who, having either too little or no land, 
are also deprived of their dignity; actors and groups that define themselves 
only on the basis of their commitment, like environmentalists who endeav- 
our to defend balance in the natural world; and as a final example, groups 
defined by their cultural, or some other form of particularity, who defend 
their specificity against a lack of recognition — groups that consist of associ- 
ations like the women's movement, that form an integral part of a substan- 
tial percentage of the population, as well as groups, such as the Gay Rights 
movement, that represent minorities. 


Second, members of the movement affirm their specificity insofar as they 
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are a constituent part of the action itself. These members define themselves 
for who they are, and aim to defend their specificity even within the context 
of social action which could potentially result in their homogenization in the 
collective. In this way, they defend their specificity and singularity as indi- 
viduals and groups, even if they define themselves simultaneously as an 
integral part of the common initiative. We can define this form of self-protec- 
tion as the affirmation of subjectivity (in the sense of Touraine, 1992, 1997) 
that does not intend to become diluted in the collective, despite a commit- 
ment to common action. 

According to this view, individuals and groups are not dissolved, but 
work to affirm their own subjectivity even within the action they have joined 
in an attempt to pursue alternative cultural models to those currently in 
effect, or to control the organization of what are considered as globalized 
forms of social life. Individuals and groups thus seek to affirm themselves for 
who they are, as much in opposition to domination, or mechanisms of domi- 
nation, as with regard to the collective action of which they are an integral 
part. They define themselves for who they are, as individual agents defend- 
ing their own, unique subjectivity, or as groups distinguished by cultural 
particularity, or other forms of inherited, re-elaborated or newly established 
characteristics. 

In this way, however, these individuals and groups define themselves also 
through what they do: through what they do as individuals and groups, 
constituent actors of a delineated collective action with the aim of critiquing 
dominant forms of social, economic and cultural organization, and control- 
ling the orientation of social life. 

Thus the various components of this movement define themselves for 
who they are and, at the same time, through what they do. This approach 
leads them, through the delineation of other processes, to the affirmation and 
need for recognition of their identity (Calhoun, 1995; Sciolla, 1983) as 
constituent members of the movement itself. These processes are plural and 
coexistent, and can be delineated as follows: (1) the affirmation by each actor, 
individual and group within the movement of their own, unique subjectiv- 
ity through resisting domination and predominant forms of cultural organiz- 
ation within social life; (2) the affirmation and the protection within the 
movement of this unique subjectivity, understood in relation to cultural, 
social, sexual, ethnic and other characteristics; and (3) the search — both 
within and beyond the action — by those who define themselves as its 
component parts, for equal recognition for all constituent members of the 
movement. 

Identity is thus a construction that is delineated simultaneously on two 
levels: one, with regard to the relationship between individuals and groups 
and other components of social life; the other with regard to relationships 
within the movement. The first is determined by the way in which subjective 
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forms of resistance by individuals and groups are defined in opposition to 
dominant cultural perspectives, to social domination, and to the objec- 
tification of the world by the practices and perspectives of current economic 
rationalization that strive to extend on a planetary scale. These are forms of 
resistance by subjects who seek to affirm their own unique particularity by 
resisting these forms of domination and rationalization to which they do not 
intend to submit. The second level can be defined as the internal relational 
structure of the movement. On this level, the same subjects define themselves 
as components of the movement insofar as they consider themselves to be 
constitutive actors in initiatives relating to cultural criticism, opposition 
and the search for alternatives to domination and the impetus of current 
modes of development. However, even in this context, they do not fail to 
affirm their subjective particularity which they have no intention of subju- 
gating to the bonds of the development of common action. Thus a tension is 
created between the affirmation of subjectivity on the part of individual 
members and their position within the common action of the globalization 
movement. 

It is precisely through articulating and sustaining the tension between 
the affirmation of subjective specificity and involvement in the construction 
of common initiatives that individuals and groups delineate their identities as 
actors within the movement. In this way, the differentiated identities of the 
plurality of actors involved in the common initiatives of the movement are 
established. 

As regards the development of common action, different perspectives to 
those adopted in the past are subsequently delineated both within the move- 
ments and in analyses seeking to explain their various initiatives and impli- 
cations. The affirmation of subjectivity is not proposed in terms of liberal 
individualism, or as the affirmation of the action of an individual in rational 
pursuit of benefits, emancipating him- or herself from community ties or 
extricating him- or herself from political legislation that reduces — or rather 
actually blocks — the capacity for action linked to individual rational choices. 
Such affirmation therefore does not entail the convergence between rational 
individuals, who maintain their individuality despite coming together in a 
common action to protect and affirm their individual interests (Weber, 1974: 
Vol. 1). 

However, neither does this affirmation of subjectivity represent an oppo- 
sition to liberal individualism, enacted to effect a recall to the collective 
movement in which individuality is temporarily dissolved in order to free 
social life from capitalist rule through class struggle, in the hope of achiev- 
ing a society in which individual freedoms might combine with the demands 
of social development (Marx, 1970). Rather, this affirmation of subjectivity 
simply is not related to the opposition between liberal individualism and 
collective action. Without being reduced to liberal, utilitarian individualism, 
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this affirmation is also articulated in the context of common action, in which 
individuals and groups supporting the action, while defining themselves as 
an integral part of the globalization movement, are resolved not to sacrifice 
their individualism. 

Therefore this affirmation cannot be explained as a component of collec- 
tive action, understood as a configuration of groups that organize protests 
seeking in a rational manner to achieve representation of their neglected 
interests within the political system (McCarthy and Zald, 1977; Tilly, 1978; 
McAdam, 1982). This is because this affirmation of subjectivity, which is an 
integral part of common action, also emphasizes its non-rational capacity 
which is not limited to an expressive level. Indeed, such affirmations empha- 
size how individuals and groups seek to control their own position within 
social life, connecting their subjectivity to the development of actions 
intended to change the organization of social life. 

In highlighting the importance of the affirmation of subjectivity in the 
development of the movement, the members of this action do not, however, 
situate themselves on the anachronistic terrain marked out by pre-modern 
mobilizations invested with pre-rational or anti-rational forces, such as 
prophecy or charisma (Weber, 1974: Vol. 2). 

Without doubt, this affirmation of subjectivity makes it difficult to 
explain the globalization movement in terms of rational choices performed 
fundamentally in the construction of actions intended to exert institutional 
pressure, but it does not carry archaic or anti-rational connotations. Instead, 
the affirmation of subjectivity can be linked, although remaining discrete 
from it, to the definition and the rational pursuit of alternatives to domi- 
nation, through action whose horizon extends beyond the political system. 
This connection is not without its tensions, that constitute structuring 
components during the development of the movement itself. 

Hence this movement consists of an action that defines itself neither as 
collective — insofar as it is not established in terms of an alternative to indi- 
vidualism — nor in terms of the involvement of individuals due to a conver- 
gence of personal interests, who remain as individuals, in a common search 
to pursue these interests in a rational manner. 

Furthermore, even the actors within the movement make little use of the 
term ‘collective’ when discussing their actions. Indeed, when defining them- 
selves as actors within the movement, they prefer to articulate their self- 
representation in terms of belonging to a network of relations between 
groups and individuals who maintain their own specificity while developing 
shared action. 

Rather than constituting a collective action, actors within the movement 
develop channels of communication between subjectivities, that enable areas 
of fluctuating action. In these areas, individual subjects and groups who criti- 
cize and stand apart from current organizations of social life, and suggest 
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alternative strategies, can meet, while affirming and protecting their own 
specificity. 

In light of these observations, a change of vocabulary is needed to desig- 
nate the action of the globalization movement, as an important strand of 
contemporary social life. This is a movement established through fluctuating 
forms of action, structured by individual actors, groups and associations, 
who provide forums for communication and organization in order to define 
and pursue alternative strategies to current social life. Such forums are 
characterized by their multiple parts and are necessarily fluid spaces. 


Fluidity 


The construction of the movement occurs through particular forms of 
organizational networks. These networks involve both individuals and 
various types of organization: ranging from local groups whose actions are 
rather sporadic and of uncertain longevity; to stable associations such as 
unions, groups of agricultural workers and cultural associations that have 
long been active at a national level in both the North and the South; to 
NGOs (non-governmental organizations) committed in less developed 
countries; to international bodies that grew alongside the movement, such 
as Attac; to other bodies based on religious beliefs linked to the Catholic 
church; to still others, dedicated to tackling issues of planetary importance, 
such as conservation of the environment. Through these networks, links are 
established between actors. These links are enabled through relationships 
between individuals and organizations of various types: from those already 
forged in the past through participation in previous initiatives, to those that 
result from spending time in locations of shared interest, to those, as a final 
example, initiated through friendships and personal contact. In addition, 
these links between actors are rendered continuous by the activation of 
channels of communication and the circulation of information that takes 
place through networks supported both by contacts established through 
direct relationships between individuals and by the capabilities of modern 
technology to provide information infrastructures (Castells, 1996). 

It is through these networks that the relationships between actors within 
the movement are defined, characterized by fluidity that is found within the 
overall development of action. The boundaries of the associations of which 
the movement is composed are also fluid, across which individual actors 
move, circulating between two or more organizations to which they belong 
contemporaneously in order to develop their initiatives. Sometimes actors 
move between organizations that differ markedly from one another, such as 
a religious support group and an association of the new radical left. In this 
way there is also increased fluidity as regards individual involvement in these 
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initiatives, that takes place without dissolving the prerogatives of the 
individual in one or more organized components or activities embarked upon 
by the movement. By protecting their initiatives linked to the movement 
from the ties of organizational membership, these actors further emphasize 
the importance of protecting and affirming their individual subjectivities in 
the context of the actions in which they are involved. Indeed, individuals 
circulate within the organizational networks of the movement, protecting 
their subjective specificity. 

In addition, however, because it is not organically continuous, the 
involvement of groups that come together in the movement while decisively 
protecting their specificity, is also a fluid process. Examples of these groups 
are the subcomandante Marcos and the Zapatistas, distinguished by ethnic 
or cultural concerns while simultaneously seeking to privilege a political 
agenda when implementing their initiatives. Finally, the direction of the 
movement as a whole is also fluid, since no single component is able to affirm 
itself over others as a dominant element at a local, national or transnational 
level. 

This fluidity subsequently combines with the structure of these same 
organizational networks that, in turn, are forged through recourse to 
communication channels. These channels are rendered possible by the acti- 
vation of relationships that range from traditional rapports such as those 
resulting from links between actors as previously described, to those enabled 
by recourse to new information infrastructures, through which the experi- 
ences of individuals, groups, associations and local, regional, national and 
intercontinental initiatives become connected. 

The fluidity of the relationships between actors and the opening up of 
channels of communication contribute to the structuring of organizational 
infrastructures within the movement as a network. In this way, the different 
components of this network are able to set up organizational structures in 
which official leadership is not asserted, while the relationships between 
actors and associations are achieved thanks to a network of contacts, through 
which they can forge connections between the internal components of the 
movement and, at the same time, they can formulate external interventions, 
designed to pursue alternative forms of social life. 

is structure constitutes the predominant organizational form through 
which individual actors and associations with fluid boundaries come into 
contact with each other, forming initiatives. Indeed, the very existence of 
this network structure involves individual and group components within the 
movement, allowing actors that differ vastly among themselves to play an 
active part in the development of a large-scale formation, composed of 
initiatives concerned with issues of globalization. However, involvement in 
the movement does not erase the differences between these components. 

Moreover, these components come together as a whole through the 
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communication network, as seen earlier (section on Plurality and Action), on 
the basis of general understandings. 

These are understandings that are established by general agreement on 
the meanings to be attributed and the strategies to follow with regard to 
issues of central importance for the structure of the movement. Such issues 
impact above all on subjectivity, solidarity, large-scale criticisms directed at 
dominant economic policies of globalization and the pursuit of possibilities 
for an alternative world. This communication network also coexists with 
other networks of understanding. Each of these networks of understanding 
is constituted by assembled groups and networks of actors who are linked 
by strong understandings established thanks to a shared criteria and subject 
matter employed to conceptualize and design the criticism, proposals, activi- 
ties and other elements of the movement's practice. This leads to the develop- 
ment of initiatives structured on the basis of general understandings in which 
all the components of the movement are involved, and, at the same time, on 
the basis of more significant understandings forged between assembled 
groups and intricate networks of actors. Such groups and networks are in 
turn distributed throughout the different branches of the movement 
discussed previously (see section on Plurality and Action), also forming 
structuring components of the movement. 

Communication networks and particular understandings enable indi- 
vidual actors and differentiated components of the movement to engage with 
each other, raising and confronting the issues elaborated here: subjectivity, 
solidarity and the overall orientation of social life. 


Position and Meaning 


The protection of subjectivity pursued by actors in the movement develops 
alongside the resistance effected by individuals and groups in opposition to 
oppression and dominant forms of cultural outlook that work to negate or 
overpower the subjective dimension of existence (Dubet, 1994), denying its 
compatibility with the demands of economic and social rationalization. In 
contrast, a form of compatibility attributed to the modern subject as defined 
in the image inspired and transmitted — not without tangible results - by 
liberalism and utilitarianism (Bentham and Stuart Mill, 1961), would aim to 
displace the archaisms of the traditional, enchanted world, in order to 
impose itself on social life with its rational strategies, free from affective 
connotations. The protection of subjectivity is delineated as a departure 
from this very image, emphasizing that resisting impositions that seek to 
deny cultural and other forms of particularity, of individuals and groups, 
does not indicate a desire to defend archaisms but an attempt to find a 
possible alternative combination of the valorization of subjectivity and the 
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upon by actors in the movement is not expressed in terms of a nostalgic 
return to the past that needs to be protected from modernity. Nor is it 
expressed in terms of a closure of identity undertaken as a defence of indi- 
vidual specificity by denying that of others. Indeed, groups that assume a 
critical position towards globalization but do so by exclusively defending 
only certain types of identity are not part of the movement. 

Therefore associations of the extreme right and populism in the North, 
that act to defend the identity of particular communities, consider themselves 
under threat not only from the globalization of culture, but also from migra- 
tory groups, which are therefore opposed in a racist manner by groups such 
as the Front National in France and the Lega Nord in Italy. 

Further groups that are not to be found in the movement include funda- 
mentalist groups in the South that oppose globalization on the grounds of 
cultural and religious identity held to be threatened by the global economy 
and the promotion of western culture, and, above all, by the United States, 
that these groups oppose through recourse to a closure of identity and the 
adoption of destructive terrorist activities. 

In contrast, constitutive parts of the movement include individuals and 
groups that act to defend their subjectivity through appeals for the recog- 
nition of the equality of all differences. These are individuals who strive to 
define themselves by emphasizing their particularity in terms of sexuality or 
other forms of identity, or groups who defend their specificity, like, for 
example, the Zapatistas defending the cultural specificity of the Indians, but 
without closing themselves off from the concerns of other groups. Instead, 
they hope on the one hand to resist oppression and dominant cultural 
perspectives that deny their rights or marginalize them, and on the other to 
work towards an alternative structure of social life. Indeed, these individuals 
and groups act to achieve forms of social organization in which the affir- 
mation of subjectivity can be combined - although remaining in tension — 
with the rationalization of the economy, also emphasizing the need for new 
regulations to be devised, whose introduction would enable links to be 
forged between the demands of economic development and social equality. 

In this way, the affirmation of subjectivity can be linked to other key 
issues confronted by the movement; those of solidarity, criticism of oppres- 
sion and the pursuit of alternative forms of development. The solidarity 
sought by the movement takes us back to two contexts. 

Individuals and groups that seek solidarity aim to initiate communicative 
gatherings among themselves, designed to enable alternative relationships to 
those that dominate the first context, that in which the pre-eminence of utili- 
tarian individualism is combined with the imposition of social oppression 
and cultural discrimination, which impact with most force on the more 
precarious parts of society. 
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This takes us to the second context, that of the relationship between 
developed and less developed areas of the world, and to the more equal 
distribution of resources sought by various groups that animate the 
- movement in both the South and the North, again through improved 
communication and gatherings. These gatherings bring together subjects 
who feel a direct call to confront in decisive terms the problems that afflict 
populations in less developed areas of the world, above all those most griev- 
ously afflicted by suffering, subjugated by dictatorships and exposed to 
illness. In both the first and the second context, the appeal to solidarity does 
not lead to the search for a new form of embedded social integration as a 
marker that characterizes improvement on the progressive line of the 
presumed evolutionary process of modern social life. The form of solidarity 
sought by the movement is not that of social integration as theorized by the 
sociological tradition (Durkheim, 1986). Neither is it that solidarity defined 
in terms of class, seeking to accelerate the modern historical process towards 
the realization of a society without oppression and without class, through 
the construction of a politically inclined workers” movement. Equally, it is 
not the solidarity based on community that opposes and proposes itself as 
an alternative to modern individualism (Nisbet, 1966). 

Actually, this issue of solidarity leads back to the construction of 
contemporary social life, in which actors in the movement pursue alternative 
forms of social relations that cannot be reduced to either traditional perspec- 
tives or to contexts of integration and the social conflict of industrialism. It 
implies the pursuit of a communicative convergence between subjectivity, 
constructed for resistance and, at the same time, for the attempt to prepare 
alternative practices to social oppression and dominant cultural perspectives 
. in contemporary society. In this sense, raising the issue of solidarity implies 
the search for alternative forms of social relations with respect to current 
organization, that might be defined and unfold in the context of current 
social structures. This is a context in which subjectivities galvanize them- 
selves to oppose and seek alternatives to current control of the production 
and dissemination of information, which are linked to the very mobilization 
of economic, financial, scientific and technological resources, on which the 
structures of social organization depend in developed as well as in less devel- 
oped areas of the world (Farro, 2000). 

By raising issues of subjectivity and solidarity we therefore begin to 
articulate an initiative that seeks to embed the search for an alternative 
outlook to the current perspective in the context of contemporary society. 
For the moment, this alternative raises a variety of issues for the globaliz- 
ation movement: together with the question of subjectivity and solidarity, it 
also evokes notions of cultural orientation and powerful bodies that are 
structured around the control of the production and dissemination of 
information, through which economic, scientific and technological resources 
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are mobilized. Besides, the movement is structured precisely around forms 
of intervention related to these issues. 

The movement raises and tackles these types of question through the 
activation of its communication networks and its relationships of under- 
standing. Flows of communication that pass through these circuits allow the 
construction of networks between actors that form the constitutive 
components of the branches through which the movement is delineated. 
These networks are constructed by those driving the cultural and political 
branches of the movement, which they also promote through their direct 
involvement; the networks are also constructed by actors who bring together 
issues tackled in the past by the new social movements of postindustrial 
society and by those with an awareness or experience of problems confronted 
by industrial collective action. It is these networks that enable the develop- 
ment of the movement's initiatives and the articulation of various activities 
intended to formulate critiques and pursue alternatives to social organization 
delineated from a global perspective. Through these networks, initiatives 
confront a variety of debates linked to issues raised by the movement, and 
branch out from a local to a global level. However, at the same time they also 
represent an instrument for achieving union between actors who, in offering 
critiques and pursuing alternatives to current forms of social organization, 
distance themselves from its mechanisms of economic, sociopolitical and 
cultural integration. This occurs because for at least a significant proportion 
of these actors, such mechanisms represent above all the threat of lack of 
improvement, if not worsening of their position, thus relegating them to the 
losing side. Alternatively, they distance themselves because for another 
significant proportion of these actors, these mechanisms are fundamentally 
incompatible with the affirmation of their subjectivity, for which reason they 
decide to avoid becoming entangled with them. 

Therefore the constitutive networks of the movement are structured 
simultaneously on two levels. 

The first level is that of the construction of a common action between 
actors who intend to intervene in social life by critiquing oppression and 
suggesting alternative strategies to pursue through conflicts that can be devel- 
oped on political, social and cultural planes. This is the construction of an 
action that aims in its initial stages to pursue not only intervention on an 
institutional level, but also the eventual opening up of the political system in 
order to achieve the definition of new regulations that would favour the 
combination of social and cultural demands with those of economic growth. 
These are regulations that can be implemented at a local level, activating insti- 
tutions in local, district and regional contexts. On the international level, 
however, these regulations can be implemented by initial stimulation of 
consolidated political institutions, such as the European Union, or by seeking 
to initiate institutional evolution, that is by appealing decisions based on 
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conflicting interests and different outlooks made by organizations such as 
the WTO, or even by pursuing the revitalization of umbrella institutions 
such as the UN. In a second, but simultaneous stage, it is a matter of struc- 
. turing an action intended to consolidate alternatives to dominant cultural 
perspectives and to challenge the leading actors for control of the orientation 
of contemporary social life. 

A second level is that which sanctions a division between actors within 
the movement — whether characterized chiefly by their loss or by the affir- 
mation of their subjectivity — from current forms of social organization, from 
the global economy, from its mechanisms of exclusion and integration, from 
its homogenizing culture and its powers enforced through control over the 
production and dissemination of information. The constitutive networks of 
the movement therefore consist of the establishment of communication 
channels, characterized by the affirmation of subjectivity and the pursuit of 
solidarity, that detaches itself from dominant forms of social organization. 

On this level, the movement can be defined as a system that, detaching 
itself from current structures of social life, configures itself as a mechanism 
designed to combine the affirmation of diverse subjectivities and the pursuit 
of solidarity with the demands of economic growth. 

The globalization movement configures itself by operating simul- 
taneously on both levels. 

The most meaning that the movement produces through the first level 
relates to the formation of an action designed to construct both initiatives for 
cultural alternatives and conflicts in order to challenge the leading actors for 
control of the production and dissemination of information, which are deter- 
mining factors for the structure of contemporary social life. 

The most meaning that the movement produces through the second level 
. relates instead to the formation of a social body that is generated through its 
detachment from current forms of society, in order to configure itself as a 
unit that aims to structure social relations inscribed by the affirmation of 
different subjectivities and the pursuit of solidarity, which could be combined 
with the demands of the rationalization of economic growth. 


Condusion 


The globalization movement is composed of a multiplicity of actors who 
perform their initiatives through networks of relationships, which have 
recourse to certain understandings related to the coming together of specific 
groups, and also to wider communication networks in which all the indi- 
viduals and group components of the action are involved. Characterized by 
their organizational fluidity, the various components of the movement 
articulate its different branches, producing initiatives that raise and confront 
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issues related to subjectivity, solidarity and the pursuit of cultural, economic, 
political and social alternatives to current forms of society. In developing 
initiatives in connection with these issues, the various actors within the 
movement increase the activities of the organizational networks that propose 
an action structured on two levels. 

The first level consists of the establishment of a conflict relating to the 
control of the cultural orientation of contemporary social life, whose global 
character is emphasized by actors in the movement. The second level consists 
of the way that the movement prefigures a social body characterized by the 
affirmation of subjectivity and solidarity, which is generated by detaching 
itself from current forms of contemporary social life, prefiguring alternative 
combinations of social needs and the demands of the rationalization of the 
economy. 

The meaning produced by the movement in the context of the first level 
relates to the possible structuring of a conflict over the orientation of contem- 
porary social life that the actors consider to be a global phenomenon. The 
meaning produced by the movement in the context of the second level relates 
instead to a destructuring of contemporary society, prefigured by detach- 
ment from current organizational structures produced by a social body 
defined in terms of affirmation of subjectivity and solidarity, combined with 
the demands of economic growth. 
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|. Local Actors in Global Politics 


[ON 


lobalization and the new information and communication technologies 

(ICTs) have enabled a variety of local political actors to enter inter- 
national arenas once exclusive to national states. Multiple types of claim- 
making and oppositional politics articulate these developments. Going global 
has been partly facilitated and conditioned by the infrastructure of the global 
economy, even as the latter is often the object of those oppositional politics. 
Further, and in my analysis, very importantly, the possibility of global imag- 
inaries has enabled even those who are geographically immobile to become 
part of global politics. NGOs and indigenous peoples, immigrants and 
refugees who become subjects of adjudication in human rights decisions, 
human rights and environmental activists, and many others are increasingly 
becoming actors in global politics. 

That is to say, non-state actors can enter and gain visibility in inter- 
national fora or global politics as individuals and as collectivities, emerging 
from the invisibility of aggregate membership in a nation-state exclusively 
represented by the sovereign. One way of interpreting this is in terms of an 
incipient unbundling of the exclusive authority over territory and people that 
. we have long associated with the national state. The most strategic instanti- 

ation of this unbundling is probably the global city, which operates as a partly 
denationalized platform for global capital and, at the same time, is emerging 
as a key site for the coming together of the most astounding mix of people 
from all over the world. The growing intensity of transactions among major 
cities is creating a strategic cross-border geography that partly bypasses 
national states. The new network technologies further strengthen these trans- 
actions, whether they are electronic transfers of specialized services among 
firms or Internet-based communications among the members of globally 
dispersed diasporas and civil society organizations. These new technologies, 
especially the public access Internet, have actually strengthened this politics 
of places, and have expanded the geography for civil society actors beyond 
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the strategic networks of global cities, to include peripheralized localities. 
This has enabled a politics of places on global networks. 

A key question organizing this article concerns the ways in which such 
localized actors and struggles can be constitutive of new types of global 
politics and subjectivities. The argument is that local, including geographi- 
cally immobile and resource-poor, actors can contribute to the formation of 
global domains or virtual public spheres and thereby to a type of local 
political subjectivity that needs to be distinguished from what we would 
usually consider local. The new ICTs are important. But, as I discuss, they 
are so under two conditions. One is the pre-existence of social networks, and 
it is here that the cross-border geographies connecting places, especially 
global cities, provide a conducive environment. The other qualifier is that it 
took a lot of organizing and work to develop adequate technical infrastruc- 
tures and software to make this happen. Civil society organizations and indi- 
viduals have played crucial roles. The result has been that particular 
instantiations of the local can actually be constituted at multiple scales and 
thereby construct global formations that tend toward lateralized and hori- 
zontal networks rather than the vertical and hierarchical forms typical of 
major global actors, such as the IMF and WTO. 

I examine these issues through a focus on various political practices and 
the technologies used, the latter an important part of the analysis partly 
because they remain understudied and misunderstood in the social sciences. 
Of particular interest is the possibility that local, often resource-poor 
organizations and individuals can become part of global networks and 
struggles. Such a focus also takes the analysis beyond the new geographies 
of centrality constructed through the network of the 40 plus global cities in 
the world today. It accommodates the possibility that even rather peripher- 
alized locations can become part of global networks. 

These developments contribute to distinct kinds of political practices and 
subjectivities. In what follows I examine two dynamics that come together 
in producing these. The first section examines the ascendance of subnational 
and transnational spaces and actors in a context where the national scale was 
long dominant and exclusive, and to variable extents remains so. The second 
and third sections examine how the new ICTs have enabled local actors to 
become part of global networks. The concluding section examines the impli- 
cations of these developments for political subjectivity. 


The Ascendance of Sub- and Transnational Spaces and Actors 


Cities and the new strategic geographies that connect them and bypass 
national states can be seen as constituting part of the infrastructure for global 
domains, including global imaginaries. They do so from the ground up, 
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through multiple micro-sites and micro-transactions (Hamel et al., 2000). 
Among the actors in this political landscape are a variety of organizations 
focused on transboundary issues concerning immigration, asylum, inter- 
. national women's agendas, alter-globalization struggles and many others. 
While these are not necessarily urban in their orientation or genesis, they 
tend to converge in cities. The new network technologies, especially the 
Internet, ironically have strengthened the urban map of these transboundary 
networks. It does not have to be that way, but at this time cities and the 
networks that bind them function as an anchor and an enabler of cross- 
border struggles. 

Global cities are, then, thick enabling environments for these types of 
activities, even though the networks themselves are not urban per se. In this 
regard, these cities help people experience themselves as part of global non- 
state networks as they live their daily lives. They enact some version of the 
global in the micro-spaces of daily life rather than on some putative global 
stage. 

A key nexus in this configuration is that the weakening of the exclusive 
formal authority of states over national territory facilitates the ascendance of 
sub- and transnational spaces and actors in politico-civic processes. Among 
these are spaces that tended to be confined to the national domain and can 
now become part of global networks, and they are spaces that have evolved 
as novel types in the context of globalization and the new ICTs. The loss of 
power at the national level produces the possibility of new forms of power 
and politics at the subnational level and at the supranational level. The 
national as container of social process and power is cracked (Taylor, 2000; 
Abu-Lughod, 2000; Basch et al., 1994). This cracked casing opens up a geog- 
raphy of politics and civics that links subnational spaces. Cities are foremost 
in this new geography. The density of political and civic cultures in large 
cities localizes global civil society in people's lives. We can think of these as 
multiple localizations of civil society that are global in that they are part of 
global circuits and transboundary networks. 

The organizational side of the global economy materializes in a world- 
wide grid of strategic places, uppermost among which are major international 
business and financial centers. We can think of this global grid as constitut- 
ing a new economic geography of centrality, one that cuts across national 
boundaries and increasingly across the old North-South divide. It has 
emerged as a transnational space for the formation of new claims by global 
capital but also by other types of actors. The most powerful of these new 
geographies of centrality at the inter-urban level bind the major international 
. financial and business centers: New York, London, Tokyo, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Zurich, Amsterdam, Los Angeles, Sydney, Hong Kong, among others. But 
this geography now also includes cities such as Sao Paulo, Shanghai, 
Bangkok, Taipei and Mexico City. The intensity of transactions among these 
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cities, particularly through the financial markets, transactions in services and 
investment, has increased sharply, and so have the orders of magnitude 
involved. 

Economic globalization and telecommunications have contributed to 
produce a space for the urban that pivots on deterritorialized cross-border 
networks and territorial locations with massive concentrations of resources. 
This is not a completely new feature. Over the centuries cities have been at 
the intersection of processes with supra-urban and even intercontinental 
scaling. Ancient Athens and Rome, the cities of the Hanseatic League, 
Genoa, Venice, Baghdad, Cairo, Istanbul, each has been at the crossroads of 
major dynamics in their time (Braudel, 1984). What is different today is the 
coexistence of multiple networks and the intensity, complexity and global 
span of these networks (e.g. Garcia, 2002; Bonilla et al., 1999). Another 
marking feature of the contemporary period, especially when it comes to the 
economy, is the extent to which significant portions of economies are now 
dematerialized and digitized and hence can travel at great speeds through 
these networks. Also new is the growing use of digital networks by a broad 
range of often resource-poor organizations to pursue a variety of cross- 
border initiatives. All of this has raised the number of cities that are part of 
cross-border networks operating on often vast geographic scales. Under 
these conditions, much of what we experience and represent as the local level 
turns out to be a micro-environment with global span. 

The new urban spatiality thus produced is partial in a double sense: it 
accounts for only part of what happens in cities and what cities are about, 
and it inhabits only part of what we might think of as the space of the city, 
whether this be understood in terms as diverse as those of a city's adminis- 
trative boundaries or in the sense of the public life of a city's people. But it 
is nonetheless one way in which cities can become part of the live infra- 
structure of global civil society.! 

The space constituted by the worldwide grid of global cities, a space with 
new economic and political potentialities, is perhaps the most strategic, 
though not the only space for the formation of transnational identities and 
communities. This is a space that is both place-centered in that itis embedded 
in particular and strategic cities, and transterritorial because it connects sites 
that are not geographically proximate yet are intensely connected to each 
other. It is not only the transmigration of capital that takes place in this global 
grid but also that of people, both rich —i.e. the new transnational professional 
workforce — and poor — i.e. most migrant workers; and it is a space for the 
transmigration of cultural forms, for the reterritorialization of local” subcul- 
tures (e.g. Smith, 1997; Bonilla et al., 1999; Glasius et al., 2002). An import- 
ant question is whether it is also a space for a new politics, one going beyond 
the politics of culture and identity while likely to remain at least partly 
embedded in it. One of the most radical forms assumed today by the linkage 
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of people to territory is the loosening of identities from their traditional 
sources, such as the nation or the village. This unmooring in the process of 
identity formation engenders new notions of community of membership and 
of entitlement. 

Immigration is one major process through which a new transnational 
political economy is being constituted, one that is largely embedded in major 
cities insofar as most immigrants are concentrated in major cities. It is, in my 
reading, one of the constitutive processes of globalization today, even though 
not recognized or represented as such in mainstream accounts of the global 
economy. It becomes part of a massive demographic transition in more and 
more cities towards a growing presence of women, minoritized citizens and 
immigrants in the population. 

Global capital and immigrants are two major instances of transnational- 
ized actors that have cross-border unifying properties internally and find 
themselves in conflict with each other inside global cities. The leading sectors 
of corporate capital are now global in their organization and operations. And 
many of the disadvantaged workers in global cities are women, immigrants, 
people of color — men and women whose sense of membership is not necess- 
arily adequately captured in terms of the national, and indeed often evince 
cross-border solidarities around issues of substance. Both types of actors find 
in the global city a strategic site for their economic and political operations. 
We see here an interesting correspondence between great concentrations of 
corporate power and large concentrations of ‘others’. 

Large cities in both the global South and the global North are the terrain 
where a multiplicity of globalization processes assume concrete, localized 
forms. A focus on cities allows us to capture, further, not only the upper but 
also the lower circuits of globalization. These localized forms are, in good 
part, what globalization is about. Further, the thickening transactions that 
bind cities across borders signal the possibility of a new politics of 
traditionally disadvantaged actors operating in this new transnational 
economic geography. This is a politics that arises out of actual participation 
by workers in the global economy, but under conditions of disadvantage and 
lack of recognition, whether as factory workers in export-processing zones 
or as cleaners on Wall Street. 


People’s Networks: Micro-Politics for Global Civil Society 


The cross-border network of global cities is a space where we are seeing the 
formation of new types of ‘global’ politics of place that contest corporate 
globalization, environmental and human rights abuses, and so on. The 
demonstrations by the alter-globalization movement signal the potential for 
developing a politics centered on places understood as locations on global 
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networks. This is a place-specific politics with global span. It is a type of 
political work deeply embedded in people's actions and activities but made 
possible partly by the existence of global digital linkages. These are mostly 
organizations operating through networks of cities and involving informal 
political actors — that is, actors who are not necessarily engaging in politics 
as citizens narrowly defined, where voting is the most formalized type of 
citizen politics. Among such informal political actors are women who engage 
in political struggles in their condition as mothers, anti-globalization activists 
who go to a foreign country as tourists but to do citizen politics, undocu- 
mented immigrants who join protests against police brutality. 

These practices are constituting a specific type of global politics, one that 
runs through localities and is not predicated on the existence of global insti- 
tutions. The engagement can be with global institutions, such as the IMF or 
WTO, or with local institutions, such as a particular government or local 
police force charged with human rights abuses. Theoretically these types of 
global politics illuminate the distinction between a global network and the 
actual transactions that constitute it: the global character of a network does 
not necessarily imply that its transactions are equally global, or that it all has 
to happen at the global level. It shows the local to be multiscalar. Computer- 
centered technologies have also here made all the difference; in this case the 
particular form of these technologies is mostly the public-access Internet. 2 
The latter matters not only because of low-cost connectivity and the possi- 
bility of effective use (via email) even with low bandwidth availability, but 
also and most importantly, because of some of its key features. Simultaneous 
decentralized access can help local actors have a sense of participation in 
struggles that are not necessarily global but are, rather, globally distributed 
in that they recur in locality after locality. In so doing these technologies can 
also help in the formation of cross-border public spheres for these types of 
actors, and can do so (1) without the necessity of running through global 
institutions) and (2) through forms of recognition that do not depend on 
much direct interaction and joint action on the ground. Among the impli- 
cations of these options are the possibility of forming global networks that 
bypass central authority, and, further, especially significant for resource-poor 
organizations, that those who may never be able to travel can nonetheless be 
part of global struggles and global publics. 

Such forms of recognition are not historically new. Yet there are two 
specific matters which signal the need for empirical and theoretical work on 
their ICT enabled form. One is that much of the conceptualization of the 
local in the social sciences has assumed physical/geographic proximity and 
thereby a sharply defined territorial boundedness, with the associated impli- 
cation of closure. The other, partly a consequence of the first, is a strong 
tendency to conceive of the local as part of a hierarchy of nested scales, 
especially once there are national states. To a very large extent these 
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conceptualizations hold for most of the instantiations of the local today, 
more specifically, for most of the actual practices and formations likely to 
constitute the local in most of the world. But there are also conditions today 
that contribute to destabilize these practices and formations and hence invite 
a reconceptualization of the local that can accommodate a set of instances 
that diverge from dominant patterns. Key among these current conditions 
are globalization and/or globality as constitutive not only of cross-border 
institutional spaces but also of powerful imaginaries enabling aspirations to 
transboundary political practice even when the actors involved are basically 
localized. 

For instance, women have become increasingly active in this world of 
cross-border efforts. This has often meant the potential transformation of a 
whole range of local” conditions or domestic institutional domains — such as 
the household, the community, or the neighborhood, where women find 
themselves confined to domestic roles — into political spaces. Women can 
emerge as political and civic subjects without having to step out of these 
domestic worlds (e.g. Chinchilla and Hamilton, 2001). From being lived or 
experienced as non-political or domestic, these places are transformed into 
micro-environments with global span (Sassen, 20033). 

What I mean by the term “micro-environment with global span” is that 
technical connectivity links even resource-poor organizations with other 
similar local entities in neighborhoods and cities in other countries. A 
community of practice can emerge that creates multiple lateral, horizontal 
communications, collaborations, solidarities and supports. This can enable 
local political or non-political actors to enter into cross-border politics. 

The city is a far more concrete space for politics than the nation. It 
becomes a place where non-formal political actors can be part of the political 
scene in a way that is more difficult, though not impossible, at the national 
level. Nationally politics needs to run through existing formal systems, 
whether the electoral political system or the judiciary (taking state agencies 
to court). To do this you need to be a citizen. Non-formal political actors are 
thereby more easily rendered invisible in the space of national politics. The 
space of the city accommodates a broad range of political activities — squat- 
ting, demonstrations against police brutality, fighting for the rights of immi- 
grants and the homeless — and issues, such as the politics of culture and 
identity, gay and lesbian and queer politics. Much of this becomes visible on 
the street. Much of urban politics is concrete, enacted by people rather than 
dependent on massive media technologies. Street-level politics makes 
possible the formation of new types of political subjects that do not have to 
go through the formal political system. 

It is in this sense that those who lack power and are ‘unauthorized’ (Le. 
unauthorized immigrants, those who are disadvantaged, outsiders, 
discriminated minorities) can gain presence in global cities, vis-à-vis power 
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and vis-à-vis each other (Sassen, 2002b). A good example of this is the 
Europe-wide demonstrations of largely Turkish” Kurds in response to the 
arrest of Ocalan: suddenly they were on the map not only as an oppressed 
minority but also as a diaspora in their own right, distinct from the Turks. 
This signals, for me, the possibility of a new type of politics centered in new 
types of political actors. It is not simply a matter of having or not having 
power. These are new hybrid bases from which to act. There are a growing 
number of organizations that are largely focused on a variety of grievances 
of powerless groups and individuals. Some are global and others national. 
While powerless, these individuals and groups are acquiring presence on a 
broader politico-civic stage.* 

One of the characteristics of the types of organizations discussed here is 
that they engage in ‘non-cosmopolitan’ forms of global politics. Partly 
enabled by the Internet, activists can develop global networks for circulating 
not only information (about environmental, housing, political issues, etc.) 
but also can engage in actual political work and execute strategies. Yet they 
remain grounded in very specific issues and are often focused on their 
localities even as they operate as part of global networks. There are many 
examples of such a new type of cross-border political work. For instance, 
SPARC (the Society for Promotion of Area Resource Centers), started by 
and centered on women, began as an effort to organize slum dwellers in 
Bombay to get housing. Now it has a network of such groups throughout 
Asia and some cities in Latin America and Africa. The focus is local, and so 
are the participants and those whom they seek to reach, usually local govern- 
ments. The various organizations making up the broader network do not 
necessarily gain power or material resources from this global networking, but 
they gain strength for themselves and vis-à-vis the agencies to which they 
make their demands. 

This is one of the key forms of critical politics that the Internet can make 
possible: a politics of the local with a big difference in that these are localities 
connected with each other across a region, a country, or the world. Although 
the network is global this does not mean that it all has to happen at the global 
level. 


Using the New ICTs 


Computer-centered interactive technologies have played an important role, 
precisely in the context of globalization, including global imaginaries. These 
technologies facilitate multiscalar transactions and simultaneous intercon- 
nectivity among those largely confined to a locality. They can be used to 
further develop old strategies (e.g. Tsaliki, 2002; Lannon, 2002) and to 
develop new ways of organizing, notably electronic activism (Denning, 1999; 
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Smith, 2001; Yang, 2003; Finquelievich, 2001). Internet media are the main 
type of ICT used. Email is perhaps the most widely used, partly because 
organizations in the global South often have little bandwidth and slow 
connections making the web a far less usable and effective option. To achieve 
the forms of globality that concern me, it is important that there be a recog- 
nition of these constraints among major transnational organizations dealing 
with the global South: for instance, this means making text-only databases, 
with no visuals or HTML, no spreadsheets, and none of the other facilities 
that demand considerable bandwidth and fast connections (e.g. Pace and 
Panganiban, 2002: 113).5 

As has been widely recognized by now, new ICTS do not simply replace 
existing media techniques. The evidence is far from systematic and the object 
of study is continuously undergoing change. But we can basically identify 
two patterns. On the one hand, it might mean no genuine need for these 
particular technologies given the nature of the organizing or it might come 
down to underutilization. (For studies of particular organizations, see, for 
example, Tsaliki, 2002; Lannon, 2002.) For instance, a survey of local and 
grassroots human rights NGOs in several regions of the world found that 
the Internet makes exchange of information easier and is helpful in develop- 
ing other kinds of collaboration, but that it did not help launch joint projects 
(Lannon, 2002: 33). On the other hand, there is evidence of highly creative 
ways of using the new ICTs along with older media recognizing the needs of 
particular communities. À good example is using the Internet to send audio 
files that can then be broadcast over loudspeakers to groups who lack access 
to the Internet or are illiterate. The M. S. Swamintham Research Foundation 
in southern India has supported this type of strategy by setting up Village 
Knowledge Centers catering to populations that although mostly illiterate, 
knew exactly what types of information they needed or wanted. When we 
consider mixed uses, it becomes clear that the Internet can often fulfill highly 
creative functions by being used with other technologies, whether old or new. 
Thus Amnesty International's International Secretariat has set up an infra- 
structure to collect electronic news feeds via satellite, which it then processes 
and redistributes to its staff workstations. 

But there is also evidence that use of these technologies has led to the 
formation of new types of organizations and activism. For instance, Yang 
(2003) found that what were originally exclusively online discussions among 
groups and individuals in China concerned with the environment evolved 
into active NGOs. Further, one result of this genesis is that their member- 
ship is national, distributed among different parts of the country. The variety 
of online hacktivisms examined by Denning (1999) involve largely new types 
of activisms. To mention what is perhaps one of the most widely known cases 
of how the Internet made a strategic difference, the Zapatista movement 
became two organizational efforts, one a local rebellion in Mexico, the other 
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a transnational civil society movement. The latter saw the participation of 
multiple NGOs concerned with peace, trade, human rights and other social 
justice struggles. It functioned both through the Internet and conventional 
media (Cleaver, 1998; Arquilla and Ronfeldt, 2001), putting pressure on the 
Mexican government. Importantly, it shaped a new concept for civil organiz- 
ing: multiple rhizomatically connected autonomous groups (Cleaver, 1998). 

But what is far less known is that the local rebellion of the Zapatistas 
operated basically without email infrastructure (Cleaver, 1998). Subcoman- 
dante Marcos was not on email, let alone able to join collaborative work- 
spaces on the web. Messages had to be hand-carried, crossing military lines 
in order to bring them to others for uploading to the Internet; further, the 
solidarity networks themselves did not all have email, and local communities 
sympathetic to the struggle often had problems with access (Mills, 2002: 83). 
Yet Internet-based media did contribute enormously, in good part because 
of pre-existing social networks (see in this regard also Garcia, 2002). Among 
the electronic networks involved, LaNeta played a crucial role in globalizing 
the struggle. LaNeta is a civil society network established with support of a 
San Francisco based NGO, the Institute for Global Communication (IGC). 
In 1993 LaNeta became a member of the Association for Progressive 
Communications (APC) and began to function as a key connection between 
civil society organizations in and outside Mexico. In this regard, it is inter- 
esting to note that a local movement made LaNeta into a transnational infor- 
mation hub. 

There is little doubt that the gathering, storage and dissemination of 
information are crucial functions for these kinds of organizations (Meyer, 
1997; van Tuijl and Jordan, 1999). Human rights and large development and 
environmental organizations are at this point the leaders in the effort to build 
online databases and archives. (See, for example, Human Rights Internet at 
www.hri.ca; Greenpeace's website; and Oxfam's website.) Oxfam has also set 
up knowledge centers on its website — specialized collections around particu- 
lar issues, e.g. the Land Rights in Africa site and its related resource bank 
(Warkentin, 2001: 136). Specialized campaigns such as those against the 
WTO, for the banning of landmines, or for canceling the debt of hyper- 
indebted countries (the Jubilee 2000 campaign; at www.oneworld.org/ 
jubilee2000), have also been effective at this type of work since it is crucial 
for their campaigns. Special software can be designed to address the specific 
needs of organizations or campaigns. For example, the HR Information and 
Documentation Systems International (HURIDOCS), a transnational 
network of HR organizations, aims at improving access to, dissemination and 
use of human rights information. It runs a program to develop tools, stan- 
dards and techniques for documenting violations. 

The evidence on NGO use of Internet media also shows the importance 
of institutional mechanisms and the use of appropriate software. Amnesty 
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International has set up an institutional mechanism to help victims of human 
rights abuses use the Internet to contact transnational organizations for help: 
its Urgent Action Alert is a worldwide email alerting system with 75 
~ networks of letter-writing members who respond to urgent cases by immedi- 
ate mailings to key and pertinent entities.” 


The Forging of New Political Subjects: The Multiscalar Politics of 
Local Actors 


All of this facilitates a new type of cross-border politics, one centered in 
multiple localities yet intensely connected digitally. Adams (1996), among 
others, shows us how telecommunications create new linkages across space 
that underline the importance of networks of relations and partly bypass 
older hierarchies of scale. Activists can develop networks for circulating 
place-based information (about local environmental, housing, political 
conditions) that can become part of political work and strategies addressing 
a global condition — the environment, growing poverty and unemployment 
worldwide, lack of accountability among multinationals, etc. The issue here 
is not so much the possibility of such political practices: they have long 
existed even though with other mediums and with other velocities. The issue 
is rather one of orders of magnitude, scope and simultaneity: the technolo- 
gies, the institutions and the imaginaries that mark the current global digital 
context inscribe local political practice with new meanings and new poten- 
tialities.? 

There are many examples that illustrate the fact of new possibilities 
. and potentials for action. Besides some of the cases already discussed, 
there is the vastly expanded repertory of actions that can be taken when 
electronic activism is also an option. The New Tactics in Human Rights 
Project of the Center for Victims of Torture has compiled a workbook with 
120 anti-torture tactics, including exclusively online forms of action 
(www.cvt.org/new_tactic/tools/index.html). The website of the New York 
based Electronic Disturbance Theater, a group of cyberactivists and artists, 
contains detailed information about electronic repertories for action 
(www.thing.net/-rdom/ecd/EDTECD.html). The International Campaign 
to Ban Landmines, officially launched in 1992 by six NGOs from the USA, 
France, the UK and Germany, evolved into a coalition of over 1000 NGOs 
in 60 countries. It succeeded when 130 countries signed the Landmines Ban 
Treaty in 1997 (Williams and Goose, 1998). The campaign used both 
. traditional techniques and ICTs. Internet-based media provided mass distri- 
bution better and cheaper than telephone and fax (Scott, 2001; Rutherford, 
2002). Jubilee 2000 used the Internet to great effect. Its website brought 
together all the information on debt and campaign work considered 
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necessary for the effort; and information was distributed via majordomo list- 
serve, database and email address books.? Generally speaking, pre-existing 
online communication networks are important for these types of actions and 
for email alerts aiming at quick mobilization. Distributed access is crucial: 
once an alert enters the network from no matter what point of access it 
spreads very fast through the whole network. Amnesty's Urgent Action 
Alert described earlier is such a system. However, anonymous websites are 
definitely part of such communication networks: this was the case with 
S.11.org, a website that can be used for worldwide mobilizations insofar as 
it is part of multiple online communication networks. The Melbourne 
mobilization against the regional Asian meeting of the WEF (11-13 Septem- 
ber 2000) brought activist groups from around Australia together on this site 
to coordinate their actions, succeeding in paralyzing a good part of the gath- 
ering, a first in the history of the WEF meetings (Redden, 2001). There are 
by now several much studied mobilizations that were organized online, e.g. 
against the WTO in Seattle in 1999 and against Nike, to mention two of the 
best known.!0 

An important feature of this type of multiscalar politics of the local is 
that it is not confined to moving through a set of nested scales from the local 
to the national to the international, but can directly access other such local 
actors whether in the same country or across borders. One Internet-based 
technology that reflects this possibility of escaping nested hierarchies of scale 
is the online workspace, often used for Internet-based collaboration. Such a 
space can constitute a community of practice (Sharp, 1997) or knowledge 
network (Creech and Willarde 2001). An example of an online workspace is 
the Sustainable Development Communications Network, also described as a 
knowledge space (Kuntze et al., 2002) set up by a group of civil society 
organizations in 1998; it is a virtual, open and collaborative organization 
aiming at doing joint communications activities to inform broader audiences 
about sustainable development and build members” capacities to use ICT 
effectively. It has a tri-lingual Sustainable Development Gateway to integrate 
and showcase members' communication efforts. It contains links to thou- 
sands of member-contributed documents, a job bank and mailing lists on 
sustainable development. It is one of several NGOs whose aim is to promote 
civil society collaboration through ICTs; others are the APC, One World 
International, and Bellanet. . 

* At the same time, this possibility of exiting or avoiding hierarchies of 

scale does not preclude the fact that powerful actors can use the existence of 
different jurisdictional scales to their advantage (Morrill, 1999) and the fact 
that local resistance is constrained by how the state deploys scaling through 
jurisdictional, administrative and regulatory orders (Judd, 1998). On the 
contrary, it might well be that the conditions analyzed, among others, by 
Morrill and Judd force the issue, so to speak. Why work through the power 
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relations shaped i into state-centered hierarchies of scale? Why not jump ship 
if this is an option. This combination of conditions and options is well illus- 
trated by research showing how the power of the national government can 
subvert the legal claims of first nation people (Howitt, 1998; Silvern, 1999), 
which has in turn led the latter increasingly to seek direct representation in 
international fora, bypassing the national state (Sassen, 2003b). 11 In this 
sense, then, my effort here is to recover a particular type of multiscalar 
context, one characterized by direct local-global transactions or by a 
multiplication of local transactions as part of global networks. Neither type 
is marked by nested scalings. 

There are many examples of such types of cross-border political work. 
We can distinguish two forms of it, each capturing a specific type of scalar 
interaction. In one the scale of struggle remains the locality and the object is 
to engage local actors, e.g. a local housing or environmental agency, but with 
the knowledge and explicit or tacit invocation of multiple other localities 
around the world engaged in similar localized struggles with similar local 
actors. It is this combination of multiplication and self-reflexivity that 
contributes to constitute a global condition out of these localized practices 
and rhetorics. It means, in a sense, taking Cox’s notion of scaled ‘spaces of 
engagement’ constitutive of local politics and situating it in a specific type of 
context, not necessarily the one Cox himself might have had in mind. Beyond 
the fact of relations between scales as crucial to local politics, it is perhaps 
the social and political construction itself of scale as social action (Howitt, 
1993; Swyngedouw, 1997; Brenner, 1998) that needs emphasizing.2 Finally, 
and crucial to my analysis, is the actual thick and particularized content of 
the struggle or dynamic that gets instantiated. 

The second form of multiscalar interaction is one where localized 
struggles are aiming at engaging global actors, e.g. WTO, IMF, or multi- 
national firms, either at the global scale or in multiple localities. Local 
initiatives can become part of a global network of activism without losing 
the focus on specific local struggles (e.g. Cleaver, 1998; Espinoza, 1999; 
Ronfeldt et al., 1998; Mele, 1999).!? This is one of the key forms of critical 
politics that the Internet can make possible: a politics of the local with a big 
difference — these are localities that are connected with each other across a 
region, a country or the world. From struggles around human rights and the 
environment to workers’ strikes and AIDS campaigns against the large 
pharmaceutical firms, the Internet has emerged as a powerful medium for 
non-elites to communicate, support each other’s struggles and create the 
equivalent of insider groups at scales going from the local to the global.!* 
The possibility of doing so transnationally at a time when a growing set of 
issues are seen as escaping the bounds of nation-states makes this even more 
significant. 

Yet another key scalar element here is that digital networks can be used 
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mix of dynamics. These are associations of often very poor immigrants that are 
beginning to engage in cross-border development projects and in that process are 
mobilizing additional resources and political capital in both their countries of 
origin and of immigration (Gzesh and Espinoza, 1999). 

There are several organizations that have taken on the work of adjusting to these 
constraints or providing adequate software and other facilities to disadvantaged 
NGOs. For i instance, Bellanet (2002), a non-profit set up in 1995, aims at helping 
such NGOs gain access to online information and at information dissemination 
to the South. To that end it has set up web-to-email servers that can deliver web 
pages by email to users confined to low-bandwidth. It has developed multiple 
service lines. For example, Bellanet's Open Development service line seeks to 
enable collaboration among NGOs through the use of open source software, open 
content and open standards; so it customized the Open Source PhP-Nuke 
software to set up an online collaborative space for the Medicinal Plants Network. 
Bellanet has adopted Open Content for all forms of contents on its website, freely 
available to the public, and supports the development of an Open Standard for 
project information (International Development Markup Language or IDML). 
The value of such Open Standards is that they enable information sharing. 

In a study of the websites of international and national environmental NGOs in 
Finland, the UK, the Netherlands, Spain and Greece, Tsaliki (2002: 95) concludes 
that the Internet is mainly useful for intra- and interorganizational collaboration 
and networking, mostly complementing already existing media techniques for 
issue promotion and awareness raising. 

Another, very different case is Oxfam America's effort to help its staff in the 
global South submit information electronically quickly and effectively, no easy 
achievement in countries with unreliable, slow connections and other obstacles 
to working online. The aim was to help staff in the global South manage and 
publish information efficiently. To that end Oxfam adopted a server-side 
Content Management System and a client-side Article-Builder called Publ-X 
that allows end users to create or edit local XML articles while offline and 
submit them to the server when work has been completed; an editor on the 
server side is then promptly notified ensuring that the information immediately 
becomes public. 

Elsewhere (Sassen, 20022) I have posited that we can conceptualize these ‘alterna- 
tive' networks as counter-geographies of globalization because they are deeply 
implicated with some of the major dynamics and capabilities constitutive of, 
especially, economic globalization yet are not part of the formal apparatus or of 
the objectives of this apparatus, such as the formation of global markets. The 
existence of a global economic system and its associated institutional supports for 
cross-border flows of money, information and people have enabled the intensify- 
ing of transnational and trans-local networks and the development of communi- 
cation technologies which can escape conventional surveillance practices (for one 
of the best critical and knowledgeable accounts see, for example, World Infor- 
mation Order, 2002; Nettime, 1997). These counter-geographies are dynamic and 
changing ın their locational features. And they include a very broad range of 
activities, including a proliferation of criminal activities. 

But, it must be noted, that even in this campaign, centered as it was on the global 
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South and determined as it was to communicate with global South organizations, 
the latter were often unable to access the sites (Kuntze et al., 2002). 

There are many other, somewhat less well-known campaigns. For instance, when 
Intel announced that it would include a unique personal serial number in its new 
PentiumIII processing chips, privacy advocacy groups objected to this invasion 
of privacy. Three groups in different locations set up a joint website called Big 
Brother Inside to provide an organizational space for advocacy groups operating 
in two different countries, thereby also enabling them to use the place-specific 
resources of the different localities (Leizerov, 2000). The Washington DC based 
group Public Citizen put an early draft of the MAI agreement (a confidential 
document being negotiated by the OECD behind closed doors) on its website in 
1997, launching a global campaign that brought these negotiations to a halt about 
eight months later. And these campaigns do not always directly engage questions 
of power. For instance, Reclaim the Streets started in London as a way to contest 
the Criminal Justice Act in England that granted the police broad powers to seize 
sound equipment and otherwise discipline ravers. One tactic was to hold street 
parties in cities across the world: through Internet media participants could 
exchange notes, tactics with how to deal with the police and create a virtual space 
for coming together. Finally, perhaps one of the most significant developments is 
Indymedia, a broad global network of ICT-based alternative media groups located 
all around the world. Other such alternative media groups are MediaChannel.org, 
Zmag.org, Protest.net, McSpotlight.org. 

Though with other objectives in mind, a similar mix of conditions can also partly 
explain the growth of transnational economic and political support networks 
among immigrants (e.g. Smith, 1994; Smith, 1997; Cordero-Guzman et al, 2001; 
Gzesh and Espinoza, 1999). 

Some of these issues are well developed in Adams's (1996) study of the Tiananmen 
Square uprisings of 1989, the popular movement for democracy in the Philippines 
in the mid-1980s and the US civil rights movement in the 1950s. Protest, resist- 
ance, autonomy and consent can be constructed at scales that can escape the 
confines of terntorially bounded jurisdictions. 

One might distinguish a third type of political practice along these lines, one 
which turns a single event into a global media event, which then in turn serves to 
mobilize individuals and organizations around the world either or both in support 
of that initial action or around similar such occurrences elsewhere. Among the 
most powerful of these actions, and now emblematic of this type of politics, are 
the Zapatistas' initial and several subsequent actions. The possibility of a single 
human rights abuse case becoming a global media event has been a powerful tool 
for human rights activists. 

The Internet may continue to be a space for democratic practices, but it will be 
so partly as a form of resistance against overarching powers of the economy and 
of hierarchical power (e.g. Calabrese and Burgelman, 1999; see also Warf and 
Grimes, 1997), rather than the space of unlimited freedom that is part of its 
romantic representation. The images we need to bring into this representation 
increasingly need to deal with contestation and resistance to commercial and 
military interests, rather than simply freedom and interconnectivity (Sassen, 
20022). 
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15 One instance of the need to bring in the local is the issue of what databases are 
available to locals. Thus the World Bank's Knowledge Bank, a development 
gateway aimed at spurring ICT use and applications to build knowledge, is too 
large according to some (Wilks, 2001). A good example of a type and size of 
database is Kubatana.net, an NGO in Zimbabwe that provides website content 
and ICT services to national NGOs. It focuses on national information in 
Zimbabwe rather than going global. 

16 This has become an issue in my current work: the possibility of forms of globality 
that are not cosmopolitan. It stems partly from my critique of the largely unex- 
amined assumption that forms of politics, thinking, consciousness that are global 
are ipso facto cosmopolitan (see Sassen, 2004). 
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Collective Subjectivity, Democracy 
and Domination: The MJVA in 
Marathwada, India 


Introduction 


is article analyses the multiple ways in which the terrain of develop- 
ment in India was mapped by the Marathwada Janata Vikas Aandolan 
(which can be translated as the Marathwada People’s Development 
Movement, or MJVA). By emphasizing the changing discourses of national- 
ism and the dominant and contested notions of modemity, this analysis 
moves beyond the framework of conflict and underscores the complex 
articulations of the global, national, regional and local. I use the example of 
the MJVA to enquire as to how processes of modernity, reflexivity and 
identity formation combined to shape the movement against exclusion and 
marginality. 

It is interesting to note that the sociology of social movements has 
increasingly acquired a centre-stage status in the sociology of the 21st 
century. This is an indication of two things: first, there is a growing need to 
identify sources of collective agency in the scenario currently being altered 
by processes of globalization. Second, it underscores the urgent need to 
reconsider the relationship between social movements, the state and political 
power, on the one hand, and the expression of subjectivities in the presence 
or absence of institutional spheres in the present situation. Recent scholar- 
ship has highlighted that social movements were for long described as a part 
of the discourse on “collective behaviour”. Movements were seen as aberra- 
tions in behaviour in the “collective behaviour” discourse. But today it is 
being argued that social movements should be at the centre of sociological 
discourse as both the origins of sociology and social movements are a result 
of capitalist modernity and reflexivity.! Keeping in line with this, I explore 
expressions of subjectivities underscoring mutative forms of democracy in 
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“third world” countries, in combination with the specific form of nation-state 
articulation experienced in each country in the postcolonial context, vis- 
à-vis the “ideal typical’ model of democracy. 

This article discusses a particular social movement in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s in the Marathwada subregion of the Maharashtra state in India. 
It emerged in the same period when movements in other states like Bihar and 
Gujarat were at their peak under the leadership of Jayprakash Narayan, a 
socialist leader (Shah, 1977). But, somehow, the movement in Marathwada 
has never been adequately analysed, probably for two reasons. First, it did 
not result in a decisive political change of government and ruling party as 
happened in the other two cases, and second, possibly because it did not seek 
a radical restructuring of social institutions or power structure. The present 
exercise therefore does suggest that this movement was a unique case, but 
also that this movement demonstrated alternate ways to explore the relation- 
ship between development and democracy in postcolonial India, under a 
rubric of socio-economic domination and exclusion from decision-making 
processes. 

The first part of this article lays out the antecedents of the movement 
called Marathwada Janata Vikas Aandolan. The second part analyses the 
dynamics of this movement and its many impacts. Who were the actors in 
MJVA? What was actually being reconstituted through different campaigns 
within this movement? Why and how did actors in this movement experi- 
ence exclusion from mainstream democratic processes and marginalization 
from processes and decision-making regarding economic progress and 
development? The third part of the article outlines how the actual terrain of 
development was mapped by the MJVA. By emphasizing the ways in which 
a questioning of monolithic discourses of nation and nationalism took place 
in India, and the dominant and contested notions of modernity in the 1970s, 
this analysis moves beyond a one-dimensional framework of conflict and 
underscores the complex articulations of global, national, regional, and the 
local levels of action and subjectivity. I use MJVA's example to interrogate 
how processes of modernity, reflexivity and identity formation are combined 
to shape a movement against exclusion and marginality. 


Antecedents of a Movement 


Postcolonial societies with peripheral states in most of the third world 
countries show certain common trends and problems. Late entry into 
markets, very high rates of urbanization and social movements of varied 
kinds in the 1970s were symptomatic and at the same time resultant of 
inherent socioeconomic and political contradictions in these societies? In 
this section, I present the general background of colonialism in India and the 
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socioeconomic conditions in Marathwada, specifically along with the 
composition of postcolonial society. 1 then consider the nature of the post- 
colonial state and economy which created the conditions responsible for the 
emergence of this movement. 

India became independent in 1947 in the global context of uneven capi- 
talist development. As such the whole of India was not part of direct colonial- 
ism before independence. There were provinces carved out by the British for 
administrative and revenue purposes known as British India' and the rest of 
India was divided into kingdoms led by British-approved kings, queens, 
Nawabs and Nizams — the hereditary monarchs — referred to as the ‘Princely 
States”. 

British India and the Princely States became differentiated, as being a 
part of the British empire determined directly or indirectly the extent of 
exposure to market forces, introduction of new professions and new means 
of communication as well as new legal and administrative considerations. The 
notions of democracy, citizenship and nationhood were therefore differen- 
tially defined and articulated in these two different kinds of regimes. The 
incorporation of these regions into the capitalist economy and modern 
democratic systems did not take place in the same way. The form of their 
merger, their access to financial resources for infrastructural developments, 
like irrigation facilities and commercialization of agriculture and availability 
of credit and participation in decision-making processes, were differentially 
structured as per British policy. The nature of civil society — the scope for the 
articulation of capitalist modernity and reflexivity — was operating at 
different levels in British India vis-à-vis the Princely States. The people in the 
Princely States aspired to join parts of British India for education, access to 
free press, participation in British-inspired or native initiatives in the insti- 
tutional spheres such as libraries, education delivered in the regional 
languages, discussion forums like Samajik Sudharana Parishad (Social 
Reform Convention), literary organizations, political parties and caste 
associations. All this was also reflected in the construction of a particular 
mindset of the newly emerging intelligentsia in both regions. The identity of 
groups, which was traditionally defined in terms of caste mainly, started 
being rearticulated in terms of religion, language spoken, region and to a 
certain extent class during the colonial period, in British India as well as the 
Princely States. 

The Marathwada subregion was a neglected part of the Hyderabad state 
ruled by the Nizam of the Asafiaya dynasty. Located in the centre of India, 
the British considered it strategically important to control this state through 
a treaty signed by the Nizam and the British.?Therefore the state of Hyder- 
abad showed a peculiar combination of a pre-modern feudal political order 
with infiltration of capitalist markets through trade and commerce treaties 
with the British. On the insistence of the British, the feudal ruler encouraged 
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cotton and oilseed production throughout this region. The agrarian structure 
was feudal in nature. It had two patterns of land holding — Khalsa and Jagirs. 
Jagirs had two kinds of tenures: Sarf-e-khas and other Jagirs. Sarf-e-khas land 
was used for the Nizam's private use and for the maintenance of some army. 
Sarf-e-khas land holdings were so big that the revenue fetched was as high 
as 20 million rupees. Other Jagir lands were given to nobility created by the 
Nizam, where they had absolute powers of revenue collection. The oppres- 
sion of cultivators on Jagir lands was absolute, as the control of judiciary was 
absent there. Jagir lands were very important, as they constituted one-third 
of the entire land at disposal. The middlemen of the Jagirdar levied many 
kinds of illegal taxes, adding to the burden on cultivators. Khalsa land was 
given to individual peasant proprietors for cultivation. They were called 
Pattedars and they had to pay revenue to traditional revenue collectors like 
Deshmukhs and Deshpandes.* In Marathwada, most of the land was under 
Sarf-e-khas and rest was under Jagirs.5 Since the Jagirs did not offer owner- 
ship rights to peasant cultivators, it inculcated a certain kind of dependent 
relationship between the tillers and the Jagirdar. The Vatandars — those who 
collected tax on behalf of the Jagirdar — had immense control over the day- 
to-day happenings in villages. The land ownership patterns and taxation rules 
had a certain impact on the texture of social relationships in the Hyderabad 
state region. This pattern of agrarian ownership was not only resulting in 
economic oppression and inequalities, but it also helped the feudal value 
structure to continue. This value structure reinforced and helped in allowing 
the perpetuation of the system, as obedience, loyalty and subordination were 
taken as virtues of a good subject rather than mechanisms of oppression. 
Reddy (1989) offers a detailed analysis of how the land ownership patterns 
in Hyderabad state determined later conflicts in the Telangana subregion of 
Andhra Pradesh. A similar analysis of the genesis of the post-1960 conflicts 
in Marathwada can be attempted in terms of the combination of factors like 
taxation, land relationships and ideology behind social movements in the 
Hyderabad state and especially in the Marathwada subregion. 


Hyderabad Mukti Sangram 


Notions of democracy, ideas of liberty, equality and citizenship, as against 
subject positions in the Nizam dominion, percolated in the Hyderabad state 
from the civil society in neighbouring British India. Hyderabad Muku 
Sangram (the Hyderabad Freedom Struggle; popularly known as HMS) was 
a struggle that the people of Hyderabad state were engaged in to overturn 
the Nizam's “pre-modern”, feudal rule.6 The demand for merger in the Indian 
Union was made on the basis of the principle of self-determination of the 
majority and democratic political principles. This demand was pushed 
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through the HMS in the milieu of nationalist struggle in British India. 
Though the rest of India got independence from the colonial yoke in 1947, 
the Hyderabad state merged into the Indian Federation only in 1948 when 
the Indian army helped the HMS activists to defeat the Nizam. 

It was ironic that the Nizam of Hyderabad wanted to retain his power 
by using “western democratic discourse”. He pleaded with the British govern- 
ment to continue his rule as it was based on the principle of safeguarding 
“minority identity”. Minority identity was thus defined in this case in terms 
of religion (the Nizam being a Muslim) and language (Muslims speaking 
Urdu as against Marathi, Telugu and Kannada - the regional languages 
spoken in the Hyderabad state). He demanded that as a representative of a 
vulnerable minority his sovereignty should be protected by the British. He 
hoped for a positive response as the demand for a separate Muslim state called 
Pakistan had already been conceded by the colonial rulers. 

The HMS, on the other hand, interestingly also used the British demo- 
cratic discourse and the discourse of identity to argue exactly the opposite. 
Majority voters, they insisted, should determine whether Hyderabad 
retained its sovereignty or not. Also, they put forward a case for regional 
identity and regional linguistic preference as the basis of political reorganiz- 
ation in the postcolonial stage. In this way, during the colonial and early post- 
colonial period, both the Nizam and the proponents of the movement for 
self-determination and democratic rights were using the same western prin- 
ciples in a totally divergent way: They were different from each other and 
also from the original western source. 

The merger of the Hyderabad state in the Indian Federation in Septem- 
ber 1948 was jubilantly welcomed and celebrated by people with the hope 
that the era of political oppression was over and the democratic aspirations 
of the masses could be realized. Earlier there had been restraints on the press, 
formations of associations and organizations and the overall development of 
communication and articulation had been severely restricted. Establishment 
of political parties had been banned, as the ruler feared a rebellion or revol- 
ution to overthrow his regime. Once the restraints on the press, education in 
regional languages and against Urdu — the language of administration — estab- 
lishment of different associations and organizations were removed, the possi- 
bilities of the expansion of civil society began to unfold. 

This was the period of democratic restructuring in the postcolonial India. 
Different regions demarcated by the British and the merged Princely States 
had to be reorganized in states under the Indian Union. This process was 
called the “States Reorganization'. There was an official commission handling 
the demands for inclusion or exclusion in a particular state. This process was 
obviously full of contestations throughout the Indian Union, given the 
linguistic, religious, regional, subregional variations and heterogeneity. The 
process was complete by 1960. The new states were by and large organized 
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on the basis of linguistic contiguity of regions thereby mixing the erstwhile 
Princely States and British India provinces.” As explained earlier, the levels 
and degrees to which market and democracy had reached different parts of 
India varied as per their status in the colonial period. This in turn shaped and 
was shaped by the course of capitalist development and market penetration 
in different states of the Indian Union after independence. Obviously, this 
made an impact on the ways in which capitalist modernity was percetved and 
expressed in and through different social movements in post-independence 
India. 

The Indian National Congress was the major contender for political 
power in the nationalist movement. Given the heterogeneity based on 
linguistic, religious, caste and class background of the masses, the Congress 
took the shape of an ‘umbrella’ organization protecting the interests of capi- 
talists, traders and small farmers during the freedom struggle and in the post- 
colonial period. 

From 1948 to 1956, the Marathi-speaking Marathwada subregion 
continued to be included with other parts of Hyderabad state. During this 
period Marathwada strongly demanded its inclusion in Maharashtra state 
based on the principle of linguistic contiguity. At the same time, there was 
fierce agitation especially in the Telugu-speaking parts of Hyderabad state 
for the carving of a region from parts of British India and Hyderabad on the 
basis of linguistic identity. The national leaders contested this claim for a long 
time as they epitomized Hyderabad state as the symbol of the rhetoric of 
‘unity in diversity’. According to them, the old Princely State had had three 
major linguistic groups (Telugu-speaking, Marathi-speaking and Kannada- 
speaking) and two important religious communities (Hindus and Muslims) 
living together for centuries. 

In 1947, India had faced a major social and political catastrophe in the 
form of the Partition of India and Pakistan on the assumption that religion 
is the basis of a nation. Therefore, Hyderabad was showcased as a ‘celebrated 
case’ to prove that the two-nation theory based on religious identity making 
the birth of Pakistan possible was grounded on erroneous assumptions 
regarding ‘nationhood’.’ But public opinion in Hyderabad state was against 
this. The principle of self-determination was constantly cited by HMS 
activists to argue otherwise. Though the western discourse on nationalism 
was stating religion and language as the bases of a nation-state, the situation 
in post-independence India was much more textured and complex. There was 
a simultaneous existence of multiple language groups, ethnic communities 
(ethnicity in terms of tribal origin), religious communities, caste groups and 
so on. As Oomen and others have repeatedly shown, the conception of 
nation-state and nationalism is fundamentally different in Europe and in 
South Asia (Oomen: 1999, 15-16). 
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New Subjects: Disenchantment with Democracy in the 
Post-Independence Era 


On the national level, the emerging postcolonial central state followed a 
peculiar nation-building agenda till the early 1960s. With Jawaharlal Nehru 
as the first prime minister of the country, the period from 1947 to 1960 is 
termed as the ‘Nehruvian era’ wherein commitment to social justice and 
socialism were combined with modernization of the economy on the lines 
of western capitalist countries (Bardhan, 1984) As a number of scholars in- 
cluding Sunil Khilnani (1998) have shown, the ideology behind the planning 
process in these years led to numerous contradictions within the Indian 
society. This combination triggered ‘internal colonialisms’ which increased 
erstwhile inequalities on different geographical scales, resulting in stark 
inequalities and hierarchies in access to resources and decision-making 
powers in different geographical locales (Frankel and Rao, 1990; Chatterjee, 
1997; Brass, 1990). As a result, within the Indian Union some states, regions, 
subregions and cities were labelled as ‘backward’ in comparison with other 
parts. 
There was so much optimism on the threshold of independence that the 
citizens, both in British India and the Princely States, saw the postcolonial 
state as the liberator from oppression and as an agent of modernization. But 
by the end of the 1960s it was clear that the state was controlled by an alliance 
between feudal-bourgeoisie elements, as Kothari (1989) has shown. Aspir- 
ations of those who were pushed to the margins of the development process 
before independence could not be fulfilled even after independence. The 
1960s and the early 1970s therefore revealed the crisis of the state and society 
in India. The labouring poor in the country became increasingly frustrated 
with the government. They considered both the elected representatives and 
the bureaucracy as allies in oppression and therefore waged various protest 
movements, campaigns and agitations to challenge the domination of the 
rural and urban propertied classes. The marginalization of certain groups 
from key development processes was made visible by these movements. As 
pointed out by Bose and Jalal (1997: 4-5), rather than placing a reconceptu- 
alization of nationalism, democracy and development in the context of the 
tradition vs modernity dichotomy, it is pertinent to analyse it within the 
context of dominance and resistance and the context of imbalances of privi- 
lege and deprivation at different levels of society and polity. 

In Marathwada, similar processes could be seen at work during the 
1960s. It was ironic that the same people who had fought for inclusion of 
their region in the Indian Union through the HMS movement in the 1940s 
had to fight against the same democratic state in the 1970s that they had 
longed for. The reason was that their notions of democracy, citizenship, 
development and modernity were differentially constructed from those of 
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the people in British India represented by the ruling classes in Maharashtra 
state. As a result, they felt an acute sense of exclusion, rejection, marginal- 
ization from the state-directed mainstream agendas of development, democ- 
racy and modernity, and this was visible in the various campaigns and protest 
movements that they engaged in. Hence, who were the actors in the MJVA? 
What was actually being reconstituted through the different campaigns in 
this movement? Why and how did the actors in this movement experience 
exclusion from the mainstream democratic process and marginalization from 
the processes and decision-making regarding economic progress and 


development? 


Dynamics of the Movement 


In this section, I highlight the post-independence scenario in the Maharash- 
tra state and the Marathwada subregion in particular with reference to 
ongoing economic and social crises. In the peculiar context of Marathwada, 
I review the reasons for aggravating discontent and the feeling of injustice in 
the subregion which ultimately resulted in the MJVA. Muted forms of 
democracy and other institutions in the civil society led actors in this 
movement to redefine democracy and nation in their own way. To under- 
stand this process I discuss how they perceived their exclusion and margin- 
alization from the mainstream political equations and agendas. 

From the early 1960s, disenchantment regarding economic and social 
inequalities and conflicts emerging because of it in the post-independence 
period were felt all over India. At the level of Maharashtra, the land-owning 
Maratha-Kunabi caste cluster had successfully managed to monopolize 
economic and political power from the grassroots to the state level. This was 
done by mobilizing the numerical strength in the mutative forms of demo- 
cratic structure like the cooperative societies in the agricultural sector (Lele, 
1990: 165-75). In Marathwada, particularly the land-owning classes had a 
sense of exclusion from the benefits of development enjoyed by other subre- 
gions of Maharashtra. 

Before joining the Maharashtra state, the leaders of Marathwada subre- 
gion, along with Vidarbha subregion, had signed the Nagpur Pact in 1952 
with the then chief minister of Maharashtra state, who represented the land- 
owners and political elite from other comparatively developed subregions of 
Maharashtra, namely Western and Southern Maharashtra. This pact assured 
resource allocation proportional to the population in Marathwada and 
Vidarbha subregions and mechanisms for the correction of “economic injus- 
tice' during the colonial period. This ‘injustice’ was characterized in terms of 
lack of irrigation facilities, road and rail networks, negligible commercial 
agriculture, agriculture credit facilities, etc. The treaty therefore aimed at 
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bringing Marathwada and Vidarbha subregions on a par with the developed 
subregions. 

The social and political leaders of Marathwada were convinced that the 
pact was not being honestly implemented (Lele, 1990: 175-7). Therefore, 
representatives of all parties came together on “issues of development”. They 
organized conventions, public demonstrations, rallies and meetings to put 
forth the demands of the region. These initiatives were mainly political and 
the forum was named Marathwada Vikas Parishad. The members of the 
ruling party gradually withdrew from these initiatives, possibly due to 
pressure from party leadership at the state level. 

Later, this forum was dissolved and a new initiative based more on public 
participation called the MJVA was launched. MJVA was a combination of a 
number of campaigns and protests against the state government of Maha- 
rashtra from the late 1960s. But the peak period of the movement was 
between 1970 and1974. The movement took on the name of the Marathwada 
People's Development Movement and put forth demands for “development. 
But a closer scrutiny of leaflets, brochures and memoranda of the movement 
suggests something more than this. Exclusion from mainstream agendas of 
development designed by the government and denial of access to resources 
to satisfy survival needs led these actors to challenge the then predominant 
definitions of modernity, citizenship and the nation in relation to their own 
emerging subjectivities. 


Exclusion and Marginalization 


Until 1970, the leaders in the Marathwada and Vidarbha subregions had 
waited to see whether the Nagpur Pact would be implemented. After 1965 
the leaders from different political parties in Marathwada started to express 
their anguish over the ‘neglect’ of the region in the economic planning process 
and the siphoning of resources by the “developed” subregions like Western 
Maharashtra? The land-owning and trading classes from Marathwada were 
mostly associated with the Congress Party at that time. They wanted to “catch 
up' with the rest of Maharashtra in terms of access to irrigation facilities and 
establishment of industrial estates with subsidized seed money provision and 
so on — following the then dominant model of development and moderniz- 
ation. They initiated and mobilized protests against ‘injustices’ towards the 
Marathwada subregion by the state government. 

This was also the time when the agrarian crisis in Maharashtra, especially 
in Marathwada, was worsening, which resulted in a series of droughts. The 
worst drought was faced in between 1971 and 1973, affecting the rural 
labouring classes, small and marginal farmers, and pushed them into out- 
migration. Those who had taken recourse to formal “modern” education with 
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the hope of joining the industrial or bureaucratic workforce faced frustration, 
as manufacturing expanded in a negligible way leaving the majority without 
resources for survival (Punalekar, 1989). Bureaucracy too had its limits of 
expansion and by the 1970s new jobs were scarce compared to the increasing 
“educated unemployed' class of young people. The urban working-class 
population was also facing a crisis of survival during this period. All these 
factors together resulted in a feeling of exclusion from the mainstream 
agendas of planning economic growth and modernization. The people in the 
region across classes as such barnessed a bitter feeling of marginalization 
from the benefits of the democratic development process. Parallel to this, it 
was expressed that, “the due share of Marathwada subregion is siphoned 
from the state budget by developed regions, which are more articulate and 
more capable of political negotiations.’ (Marathwada Daily, 1970). The edi- 
torials in local newspapers like the Marathwada Daily, in the Marathi 
language, constantly questioned the nature of democracy in India, which 
could be easily manipulated by the developed regions, wealthy classes and so 
on, leaving the deprived marginalized. At this stage, more than religion or 
language, subregional identity became the principal channel for raising voices 
against the inequalities of budgetary allocations. 


The Nature of the Campaigns 


The campaigns organized by the MJVA were varied. Delegations of all-party 
elected representatives were sent to meet the chief-minister of the state 
government with detailed plans for the development of the subregion and to 
redress the ‘injustice’ against it. Rallies and sit-ins were organized by groups 
of students, propertied classes and professionals demanding the establish- 
ment of professional colleges and job-oriented education. Students who had 
grown up with the hopes for prosperity with merger into the Indian Union 
gave vent to their frustrations through different campaigns. There were 
massive strikes, demonstrations and boycotts of university examinations. 
The students had many novel protest ideas, including a boycott on hotels and 
inns until the hotel owners reduced prices of tea, coffee and lunch to rates 
affordable to students migrated from rural areas. Students raided the resi- 
dences of government employees to catch corrupt officials, especially those 
in the revenue department. Major cities in the subregion were taken over by 
the student demonstrations and at times maintenance of law and order was 
seriously threatened. The cities thus became the vehicles for pushing the 
demands of the subregion and not for pushing ‘urban issues and demands’ - 
as would be the case in Europe or Latin America. The descriptions and 
analyses by Castells (1982), Lustiger Thaler and Maheu (1995) and authors 
in the collection edited by David Slater (Slater, 1985) are very different from 
the case of the MJVA campaigns in the cities. 
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A review of the campaigns organized by the MJVA highlights the ways in 
which the then dominant notions of nation, democracy and development 
were redefined. The demands were made on three different levels. The first 
level consisted of demands for creating employment in the agriculture, 
industry and service sectors. These demands were supposed to solve the 
economic crisis. Agricultural demands were mainly for irrigation schemes to 
facilitate cultivation of cash crops like sugarcane. Increased credit facilities 
and market access were also asked for. Demands regarding the industrial 
sector were aimed at the establishment of new industrial estates, availability 
of land and seed money at concessional rates and subsidies for starting new 
enterprises. Demands related to the service sector included expansion of 
infrastructrural facilities like road construction, railway construction and 
electricity network expansion. 

The second level was for the reorganization of established structures like 
bureaucracy, education, etc. to make them more 'people-oriented' and more 
democratic. Students brought corruption cases of bureaucrats involved in 
granting loans for agricultural credit, etc. to light. In the field of education, 
demands were centred on increasing opportunities for employment-oriented 
vocational and professional education proportionate to population statistics 
of the subregion. There were massive rallies by students on the issue of 
student scholarships and abolition of fees for underprivileged students 
suggesting that the people were expecting educational subsidies. 

The third level of demands symbolized a new way of defining “identity”. 
Most of the campaigns were initiated on the basis of Marathwadyachi Asmita 
— identity of Marathwada. From the days of the Hyderabad state, the subre- 
gion had defined itself more in terms of linguistic identity and used the prin- 
ciple of linguistic contiguity to argue for territorial reorganization. Religion 
professed by the majority population was also used as a criterion to fight 
back against the Nizam's argument for 'religion-based nationality". 


Subjectivities and Identities 


In the 1970s in the state of Maharashtra, a subregional identity defined in 
terms of socioeconomic conditions of marginalization vis-à-vis other sub- 
regions was put forth. This occurred alongside the literary ethos of this 
culturally rich subregion as the components of its unique identity. 
Campaigns highlighting Marathwadyachi Asmita were repeatedly under- 
taken. Here the emphasis was on how the subregion was defined by its 
historical legacy of backwardness harnessed by the feudal ruler and the 
subregion's will to combat this structural impediment. In an editorial titled 
“What are the Youth of Marathwada Doing at Present?” (Marathwada Daily, 
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development and dominance enjoyed in other developed subregions were 
expressed. It appealed to the educated youth to take an active agential role 
to change this situation by initiating campaigns and other ways of protest to 
fight back against ‘subregional inequality’ like the youth in other under- 
developed subregions. To sum up, it was suggested that the subregion should 
be taken as the basis of identity to further the economic and social interests 
of the people in Marathwada (Marathwada Daily, 1970). 

This was drastically different from the ways in which the ruling elite in 
Maharashtra state and India in general defined 'nation'. In the post- 
independence days, for a number of reasons, nation was defined in terms of 
geographical contiguity and linguistic affinity and at times by the composite 
culture (meaning pluralism of the cultural ethos and coexistence of various 
social and ethnic groups). Proponents of different ideologies sometimes used 
these conceptualizations of “nation” simultaneously (Oomen, 1999: 6—7). In 
some cases, the overlapping of two or more discourses was observed in one 
region or subregion. What was peculiar in the case of Marathwada was that 
the strong sense of injustice, dominance and resultant marginality made the 
actors revert from one discourse to the other in 20 years” time with equal 
intensity. The same actors using the linguistic and regional argument in the 
1950s, were now in the 1970s talking of a subregional cultural ethos and sub- 
regional identity defined in terms of structural hurdles in achieving certain 
levels of material progress in the given model within the *modernization 


gm’. 

Detailed analysis of literature produced during this period by the MJVA 
and interviews with leaders and participants of the movement shows that the 
movement was putting forth three main arguments against the existing 
discourses of development, democracy and ‘modernity’. It was interesting 
that the MJVA was a subregional movement and not a subnational movement 
demanding something outside the framework of the given democratic 
political structure of the Indian nation-state. Agitation and campaigns in the 
Vidarbha subregion in the same time period, on the other hand, demanded a 
new state, but there was no such demand in Marathwada. Activists of the 
MJVA demanded that the given Maharashtra state should grant increased 
budgetary allocations for the subregion and more direct participation in the 
decision-making process. This demand in a way emanated from a rather naive 
understanding of democracy, repeatedly expressed in various editorials in the 
Marathwada Daily as ‘an egalitarian, participatory political system wherein 
the aspirations of the population are expressed and attempted to be fulfilled 
collectively’. 

Though discontent towards administrative complacency and insensitiv- 
ity to the demands of the subregion displayed by the state bureaucracy was 
felt for a long time, it was converted into a movement by the leaders in 
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Aurangabad - the subregional headquarters. Therefore, there was a lack of a 
well-defined ideology behind the movement. The organization of the 
contenders was loose. The actors ranged from educated youth, unemployed 
youth and professionals to traders and industrialists. 

At the peak of the movement during 1973-4, the leaders were predomi- 
nantly members of the urban, middle-class upper-caste sections. The 
movement could not attract farmers, small peasants or landless labourers, or 
the urban labouring classes. This affected the articulation of demands and the 
programme of the movement. Demands for state initiatives in irrigation 
projects like dams and canals were obviously beneficial to the rich peasants 
and capitalist farmers. While opposing dominant notions of development 
given by the ruling elite from the developed subregions of Maharashtra, the 
same dominant model was advocated by the actors and leaders of the 
movement. 

The demands of the movement as spelt out in the resolutions and leaflets 
published by the organizers bring forth a number of interesting contradic- 
tions. Problems of regional imbalance in development faced by the people of 
Marathwada were always articulated in comparative terms. The reference 
point for demands and deliberation was always Western Maharashtra or 
Southern Maharashtra — the subregions of the ruling leaders of Maharashtra. 
But the historical antecedents of development processes in those regions were 
totally different, as these subregions were more exposed to the British rule 
either directly or indirectly. The extent of commercialization of the economy, 
market penetration and institutionalization in Marathwada was totally 
incomparable with these areas . And this was a neglected fact. The demands 
therefore at times became a populist political tool rather than a realistic 
growth-driving strategy. For example, the demand for more polytechnics and 
technical training institutes proved ineffective, as primary and secondary 
level education in Marathwada was nowhere near levels in Western and 
Southern Maharashtra. 

Nonetheless, the movement raised fundamental issues regarding whether 
the post-colonial state and society defined democracy and citizenship in 
terms of democratic inclusion in the mainstream agenda of development, or 
was based on exclusion and marginalization of certain subregions because 
they were supposedly “backward'. The mainstream development agenda 
articulated by the post-independence state was within the framework of the 
modernization paradigm, giving importance to capital-intensive industrializ- 
ation and capitalist agriculture. At the same time, the aims of socialism and 
equality was also proclaimed. 

The demands of the MJVA revealed that the protest was until 1980 
entirely state oriented. Delegations to government officials, the chief- 
minister or other ministers were the usual mechanism adopted by partici- 
pants. The platforms used by the MJVA were oriented towards addressing 
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the state alone and people's initiatives did not emerge in the process. This was 
a reflection of ambivalence of the leadership towards the state. On the one 
hand, there were hopes and expectations from the state-initiated planning 
process and optimism about the role of the state in propelling development 
of the subregion. But on the other hand, disillusionment with the state was 
also being expressed as the fruits of development did not reach the disadvan- 
taged and marginalized sections of the population in terms of geographical 
location. ‘Marathwada is a backward region. The funds granted are meagre, 
and worst still is the fact that the entire amount is not even spent. Implemen- 
tation authorities deliberately neglected the Jaikwadi Irrigation Project [in 
the Marathwada subregion]' (Marathwada Daily, 28 October 1968: 1). These 
expressions of the public discourse on development and democracy show 
how the ruling elite of the state was seen to be obstructing fulfilment of the 
subregion's aspirations. The dominant notions of citizenship as reflected in 
the actual implementation of democratic governance in Maharashtra state 
were challenged by the leaders of this movement as they reminded the ruling 
elite of the plight of Marathwada. They argued that equal opportunities for 
“development” should be provided to all citizens irrespective of subregional 
origin. But at the same time, the sensitivity about internal structural hierar- 
chies and inequalities based on caste, class and gender was not even articu- 
lated. 

In the 1970s, “development” was the keyword in the social life of Marath- 
wada. À new class of self-conscious neo-literate, first-generation learners had 
emerged and that class asserted its aspirations for vertical mobility. In a way, 
this movement symbolized the conflict between an emerging middle class in 
Marathwada and the propertied classes in the other more developed subre- 
gions of Maharashtra. It was significant that the youth took an agential role 
across caste and class and to some extent gender. The regional identity of 
Marathwada proved to be stronger for quite some time in making vertical 
unity of all sections apparently possible. 

In spite of being a very strong mass movement, the actors could not 
achieve any concrete political result in terms of redistribution of political 
power in Maharashtra or challenge the ruling alliance between the rural prop- 
ertied class and urban trading and capitalist class. Instead, the factions in the 
ruling Congress Party used this movement to further their own political 
interests and therefore Shankarrao Chavan from Marathwada became the 
chief-minister of Maharashtra on the basis of his being from Marathwada.!° 
This was the outstanding example of cooption of the movement by the ruling 
class in the region to pacify subregional protest. 

The movement was based on the democratic-liberal model of the state 
with primary responsibilities for welfare and social transformation. There- 
fore tactics like delegations, resolutions, public meetings and rallies were 
widely used. In spite of a lack of or at best frustrating response from the state, 
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the leaders kept their undaunted loyalties to the state as an institution 
untouched. In the bargain, at many times the strategies were very naive and 
obvious. Peasants or rural resource-less youth were not attracted en masse. 

The actors entirely bestowed the responsibility for changing the existing 
political set-up upon the state. In the process, the state—civil society relation- 
ship was conceived in unilinear, deterministic terms. Civil society was visual- 
ized as devoid of any power to influence the state in a legitimate way. One 
therefore suspects that this whole protest movement was nothing more than 
a tug of war between the ruling class of Marathwada and Maharashtra for 
political and social legitimacy. Dr Kaldate, member of the legislative 
assembly, stated while participating in the debate on the state budget, “The 
inequalities in the state budget are harnessing feelings of dissatisfaction about 
state machinery and resulting in deprivation’ (Marathwada Daily, 2 July 
1969: 1). But the ruling party members were nominating tbe chief-minister 
of the state from Marathwada subregion to undo exclusion, deprivation and 
inequalities. The terrain of state was not conceived as an arena of contesta- 
tions and negotiations for radical transformation. 

Careful analysis of resolutions and statements by MJVA leaders suggests 
that the perception of who would be beneficiaries of the campaigns was vague 
and unspecified. In a stratified society like Marathwada, how could the 
leaders simply believe that the fruits of the subregional development 
programmes would reach the oppressed classes like the poor, the Dalits 
(deprived lower castes), tribal groups, women and so on uniformly? !! On 
the level of Maharashtra, the same leadership was clear that the percolation 
theory of economic growth would not work. But the same leaders were not 
vigilant about distributive justice within the subregion. The movement 
nevertheless was very successful in evolving a sense of social and political 
identity based on subregional characteristics. This symbolic capital helped 
the region qualitatively, if not in terms of meeting financial targets. But it also 
indicates that more than democracy and “nation”, identity could help people 
to recognize problems and fight against them. 

Nonetheless, the way in which Marathwadyachi Asmita was articulated 
suggests that Marathwada as a subregion was conceived as a monolith — 
geographically uniform, socioculturally ‘homogeneous’ and politically 

singular. This created a rift between the actors in the movement, as the caste 
and class differences were repeatedly camouflaged under the rubric of sub- 
regional identity. 


Mapping the Terrain of Development 


Let me conclude by summarizing my analysis of the MJVA - a subregional 
movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s. This, movement has been 
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commonly understood as emerging from a feeling of “relative deprivation' 
within the state of Maharashtra. But there is a need to go beyond the “relative 
deprivation theory” and understand this movement as levelled at three kinds 
of processes: (1) the state—civil society relationship, (2) the failure of the post- 
colonial peripheral state to address the needs of the working classes and 
oppressed sections and (3) democratic practices resulting in the exclusion of 
certain marginalized sections of society. 1 elaborate on all these three 


processes. 


The State-Civil Society Relationship 

In a democracy, civil society is the essential space that should be available to 
individuals and groups to be able to mediate with the state. There is ample 
evidence to suggest that in postcolonial peripheral societies, the civil society 
is not strong enough to protect individuals from political exigencies. In the 
case of India, some scholars feel that civil society is adequately developed to 
be able to protect the interests of the masses and to create a ground for 
reasonable dialogue. Other scholars felt that the Indian state faced a crisis of 
legitimacy. And in such a situation, civil society alone could not control the 
monopolizing, exploitative and oppressive aspects of Indian polity.12 

Subregions like Marathwada did not have enough space for the expan- 
sion of civil society in the colonial period under the rule of the feudal 
monarch. Discussion on issues like civil liberties, citizenship and articulation 
of self-determination was considered as disloyalty to the autocratic ruler. The 
ruler denied secular education, a free and independent press and the right to 
association, interestingly with the tacit help of the British. While the rest of 
Maharashtra, which was a part of British India, enjoyed these contingencies 
of democracy and capitalist modernity along with the British colonial rule, 
Marathwada had to continue within the framework of a community based 
on caste and religion. The discourse on nation was therefore defined in terms 
of religion, caste and language rather than any other basis. Democracy was 
defined as rule of the majority rather than emancipation from deprivation 
and dominance. 

In the post-independence period, access to education in the regional 
language became possible, enlarging the availability of education to the 
masses. À free and independent press expanded in Marathwada only after 
1948. But the development of libraries, associations and organizations of 
different kinds did not develop at a comparable rate in the subregion. Articu- 
lation of the interests of the working classes and building a variety of pressure 
groups to represent these interests as an inherent part of the democratic 
process did not materialize. Nevertheless, prior to the 1970s trade unions, 
student unions and activist groups working with the rural working poor had 
emerged in Marathwada. In 1970, agitation by the landless labourers, in- 
dustrial labourers — though on a small scale — was reported in newspapers. 
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This was probably the reason for the MJVA not being feasible until the late 
1960s. 


Failure of the Postcolonial Peripheral State to Address the Needs of 

the Working Classes 

The nature of the state in India was such that although it always used the 
rhetoric of socialism and justice, in practice it protected the propertied 
classes. Driven by growth-oriented planning and execution, the develop- 
mental discourse in the postcolonial societies furthered the inequalities 
among different regions and subregions. Also, the internal hierarchies of 
these societies resulted in what was then called an “imbalance in develop- 
ment’. It was believed that though initially development and growth would 
remain lopsided due to class and caste contradictions in Indian society, they 
would percolate to other sections eventually. The MJVA in fact challenged 
this very assumption and argued for an immediate redistribution policy by 
the state. The movement therefore emphasized the needs and demands of 
underdeveloped or "backward" subregions. The MJVA stated that this kind 
of policy planning and implementation resulted in making the already 
powerful individuals and groups more powerful economically and politically. 
The questions of survival and sovereignty of the working classes were not 
addressed by the state as they could harm the interests of the ruling class. 
The state thus represented multiple dimensions of domination, exploitation 
and marginalization in their interrelated manifestations, which the oppressed 
sections attempted to challenge through the MJVA. 


Democratic Practices Resulting in Exclusion of Certain Sections — 
Especially the Most Oppressed 

The nature of democracy as a concept is such that it permits lobbying by 
different interest groups. Initially, democracy was conceived as rule of the 
majority and therefore the MJVA resolutions constantly referred to popu- 
lation statistics to demand more resource allocations. Since the oppressed 
classes and groups do not have the cultural capital to build pressure politics, 
their interests are sidelined by those with vested interests in the status quo. 
This results in pushing the oppressed groups to the margins of development. 
At the same time, these sections of the population are needed for votes and 
are appeased by the ruling class by tokenism; but in actuality they are 
excluded from the decision-making process. 

The case of the MJVA exemplifies how through a movement these 
oppressed sections challenge the dominant notions of democracy, citizenship 
and nation. 

Finally, I argue that the MJVA brought to the fore the contradictions 
unleashed by capitalist modernity in a peripheral postcolonial society like 
India. The nationalist struggles both in British India and the Princely States 
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were aimed at securing capitalist modernity. Even the movements for 
development and economic prosperity of the masses were aimed at address- 
ing notions of modernity (Bose and Jalal, 1997). But as the desired estab- 
lishment and advancement of modernity took place in the postcolonial 
period, it opened a Pandora's box laden with contradictions. On the one 
hand, it opened up new opportunities for society as a whole; on the other, it 
created new obstructions for economic and political development in certain 
sections of the realm. The acceptance or denial of claims to citizenship, 
human rights and possibilities for political and cultural expression was paral- 
leled by unequal access to education, health, employment, shelter and susten- 
ance. In the postcolonial period even the construction of what is a nation and 
what is meant by citizenship is such that it creates boundaries and results in 
exclusion and marginalization. A movement like the MJVA therefore simul- 
taneously plays the complex politics of equality and difference to gain access 
to the decision-making process. The politics of democracy, based on equality, 
is replaced from time to time by the politics of identity. The labels of region, 
subregion, development, backwardness, caste and class are interchangeably 
used to gain entrance in the democratic decision-making process. This 
movement in postcolonial India was therefore not a movement for “develop- 
ment’. lt was rather a movement against exclusion and marginalization, and 
most importantly for the right of the subjects to inculcate themselves in 
ongoing political debate and discourse. 


Notes 
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1 See Buechler (2000). It would be interesting to analyse the emergence of social 
movements in third world countries 1n the postcolonial period and bring out 
whether the notions of modernity put forth were different from the western 
modernity. 

2 Safa (1982) and Castells (1982), for instance, have elaborated on this. 

3 Sir William Barton, the then British Resident in Hyderabad, stated how this state 
was strategically important for the British. 

4 See Dhanagare (1983) for a detailed analysis of the feudal structure in Hyderabad 
state. 

5 Bhalerao (1987: 12 ) even argues that to counter the freedom in the peasant pro- 
prietary system in Marathwada, Jagirs were deliberately created by the Nizam. 

6 The Nizam regime was repeatedly described as 'pre-modern' by the participants 
of the HMS, contrasting it with the ‘modern’ British rule and the ‘modern demo- 
cratic rule' envisaged by the nationalist leaders. 
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7 See Subramanian (1999) and King (1998). Many authors have discussed the 
language politics in India during the 1950s. 

8 The local newspapers and leaflets of associations constantly contradict this claim 
as they saw linguistic affinity as a more important denominator of their merger 
into the democratic process than anything else. See for example Bhalerao (1987) 
and issues of the local newspaper in the Marathi language, the Maratbwada Daily, 
in this period. 

9 In 1964, an all-party meeting was organized to discuss the developmental 
problems of Maratbwada. This convention was called Marathwada Vikas 
Parishad. 

10 This was a result of the manoeuvring by the elected representatives of the ruling 
party to stamp out the movement against backwardness. It is also one of the classic 
examples of how tokenism is adopted to pacify and coopt a movement. 

11 Resolutions by MJVA between 1973 and 1974 reflect this ambiguity about who 
would benefit from this movement. 

12 See the works by Kothari (1989), Dhanagare (2001) and Sabarwal (2001). 

13 Kothari, for example, has described the hiatus between the democratic rhetoric 
and reality in different fields. 
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re-industrial society and the societies of the Old Regime underwent 

revolts, riots, civil wars, crusades, religious schisms, and at times revol- 
ution, but they were not structured by social movements. Social movements, 
and first among them the workers’ movement, developed only in industrial 
societies, above all societies that were culturally homogeneous, partially 
democratic, sovereign nation-states endowed with representative political 
systems that at least theoretically postulated a sort of Tocquevillian equality 
among individuals. Social movements developed and took hold within this 
type of social space, structuring political life and representations of social 
conflict in terms of social class. 

Whatever definition of globalization we may choose, one essential 
feature will readily be agreed upon: the globalization of exchange and capital 
and financial flows has considerably weakened the national political space in 
which social movements developed. In other words, one effect of globaliz- 
ation is that national bourgeoisies and states no longer control their own 
economic actions. From this perspective, anti-globalization protests would 
seem a series of actions in defence of a particular type of social integration, 
precisely that which presided over the development of nation-states in the 
first place and was crystallized by nation-states into what is called a society 
(Dubet and Martuccelli, 1998). This hypothesis is in no way meant to : 
diminish the role or importance of anti-globalization movements, but it 
should be distinguished from a different notion, that of movements that fit 
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into or are compatible with an already globalized world. It is useful to 
remember that the development of societies into industrial societies was long 
dominated by movements hostile to both urban life and industry; only later 


did other social movements develop which accepted the new form of society 
in order to more successfully transform it. 


Society and Social Movements 


Two-Fold Social Integration 

On the basis of the most elementary sociological principles, and despite 
divergences and profound conflicts on the point, it is fair to say that the idea 
of society was forged by classic sociology. I am referring here to the narra- 
tive of modernity in which the idea of society is set against that of community 
on the one hand and the social contract on the other, the latter conception 
presenting social life as nothing more than the organized fitting together of 
individual interests, whether contracts are considered to be first and foremost 
economic, as for Adam Smith, or political, as for Locke and Rousseau 
(Nisbet, 1984). 

Classic sociology constructed the idea of society on the basis of a two- 
fold conception of social integration (Lockwood, 1975). First, there is an 
objective phenomenon of social integration, understood to occur indepen- 
dently of actors' consciousness and purposeful action. Such integration 
results from the division of labour; it is by nature systemic, produced by 
objective market mechanisms, the “invisible hand”, the circulation of infor- 
mation and goods through a certain number of media such as money and 
power. Stated simply, society holds together and remains intact due to the 
market and division of labour, the latter perceived as a ‘natural’ and funda- 
mentally rational process. An entire narrative of modernity was organized 
around this theme, one which need not be qualified as pure classic liberalism 
if we keep in mind the rather neglected Marxist concept of ‘forces of produc- 
tion”, which in fact designated the same thing. 

But next to systemic integration, classic sociology posited another type: 
social integration strictly speaking. Here the idea is that the unity of social 
life is founded on and reproduced by cultural and normative - that is, inter- 
subjective — adjustments. For all classic sociologists, the actor is the system 
in that social action is the product of socialization. In other words, systemic 
and social integration are congruent. Nonetheless, socialization is not a 
cloning-type process; individuals ‘freely’ pursue desirable objectives accord- 
ing to predefined models of action. Institutions ensure behaviour regulation 
on the basis of values that are broad and universal enough for individuals to 
be able to orient themselves autonomously within highly diverse situations 
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and infinitely varied relations. In society, social actors are no longer guided 
by tradition, but by a foundation of autonomous values that serve as a 
compass. As Riesman (1964) put it, they are “inner-directed”. And under this 
reign of universal values and moral self-discipline, the singularities of indi- 
viduals can be recognized. 

Moreover, modern societies are both “functional organisms' and wholes 
continually rent by social conflict, namely class conflict. On this point all 
classic sociologists, from Durkheim to Parsons, Weber to Dahrendorf and 
Aron, have a debt to Marx. But they also subscribed to the paradox that 
conflict can strengthen actors' social integration and identities, on condition 
that it be institutionalized by the political system and by the common values 
of industrial society: progress, development and democracy. Social inte- 
gration was bolstered by the development of the welfare state, which modu- 
lated political rights into social rights, seeking to realize 'real' equality by 
means of a carefully defined set of social debts and deserts. 

This abstract representation of an “ideal type” society was historically 
incarnated in the nation-state. It could even be argued that classic sociology 
was responsible for constructing the theoretical representation of the modern 
industrial nation-state. In France the nation-state was conceived with 
particular clarity as the integration of an economy, a great culture and 
political sovereignty. Institutions ensured the production of social indi- 
viduals and citizens, rooting them in both a particular national identity and 
a universal culture that freed them from the constraints of the particular. It 
is therefore not surprising that the state in France has been perceived as the 
institutor of society, a function accomplished primarily through the schools, 
which were charged with building the modern nation and modern citizen- 
ship in much the same way the church's task was to create a community of 
believers that transcended cultural particularisms. The nation-state also had 
to have a national currency and an autonomous economy, to be run by a 
national elite and bourgeoisie in a position to conquer the national market 
thanks to the protection of customs borders (Gellner, 1989). 


The Space of Social Movements 
The sociological narrative of modernity has always emphasized the fact that 
social and systemic integration are never themselves perfectly integrated. All 
the ‘founding fathers’ of sociology underlined the possible tensions and fault- 
lines between subjectivity and objectivity, whether these were designated 
anomie, alienation, the ‘tragedy of culture’, or the transformation of the spirit 
of capitalism into an ‘athletic-like compulsion’, as Weber said. All maintained 
in one way or another that society is not merely a state or condition, that 
integration itself has to be purposefully constructed. 

The tension between social and systemic integration, actor and system, 
means that actors are not always ‘adequate’ to their situations, and that social 
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conditions come to seem unacceptable to them. Social movements arise from 
Just such contradictions. This explains why all functionalist theories of social 
mobilization underscore the idea of crisis, relative frustration, dissonance; 
that their theme is a radical clash between situations and representations, 
objective positions and actors’ hopes and expectations (Smelser, 1962). And 
why, in order to explain collective action, it is always necessary to look for 
maladjustments, poor fit between the objective system — objective social situ- 
ations — and actors' subjectivity. All strongly integrated conceptions of social 
action have recourse to this idea, as shown by Bourdieu's (1984) analyses of 
the role played by drop in social status in the development of collective 
action. 

But just as social movements proceed out of crisis, so they work to 
resolve it — *magically' in part, through collective beliefs, but above all prag- 
matically, through the game of institutionalizing conflict, ensuring actors' 
reintegration into the system thanks to recognition of rights and the further 
development of a welfare state whose role has been to impose forms of 
protection and solidarity on an economic system carried away by its own 
strength. It is in this context that the workers’ movement appears as a ‘total’ 
movement, one which, situated as it has been at the core of political life, was 
capable of taking charge of all the problems of a given society. The workers 
movement was total because it was at the heart of the division of labour, and 
because it had direct experience of the tensions between the working 
conditions imposed by the ‘system’, on the one hand, democratic and indus- 
trial cultural subjectivity on the other. Workers were the product of indus- 
trial modernity while being excluded from that modernity by social 
domination — an idea expressed in its own way in the Marzist dialectic of 
forces and relations of production. The idea of total social movement is also 
relevant here because the domination to which workers were subjected was 
perceived as both systemic-objective and social-ideological; the protesting 
actors were both an objective class and a community of feelings and experi- 
ences. Furthermore, in all European industrial countries, it was the workers' 
movement that structured right vs left political representation. Lastly, the 
revolutionary imaginary, by means of a utopian vision in which actor and 
system were perfectly reconciled, long let it be believed that a social 
movement could be identified with the totality. 

Globalization obviously affects this model as a whole in that with 
globalization, systemic integration mechanisms have gradually been 
detached from social integration frames. How are social movements possible 
when the economy seems ruled by “markets” that are virtually independent 
of all state or institutional control? The workers’ movement, for example, 
was defined by the conflict between a country's working class and its bour- 
geoisie within the political and economic space of the nation. How can there 
be social movements when the terms of the conflict no longer refer to the 
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same sphere, when some are local and “real” and others global and “abstract”, 
Le. systemic? 


Radical Breaks 


The End of the Idea of Society 

With the critiques of colonialism and anti-colonialism, and the end of 
modern utopia as incarnated by the Communist experiment, the narrative of 
modernity lost much of its strength and ability to enchant. Conservationist 
movements shattered the charm of the equation between science and 
progress; meanwhile, identitary demands continued to discredit the idea of 
the universality of Reason as it had been used by great nations to impose their 
cultures and lifestyles on all. With the exhaustion of critical and conservauve 
functionalism, the image of society as an organism and a “natural” system 
virtually disappeared from the intellectual scene. It was replaced, on the one 
hand, by systems and network analysis, which gradually imposed the notion 
that there was such a thing as objective social integration, realized through 
objective media such as machines, money, communication technology. 
According to this conception, actors were situated in a moving field of 
information and interacting networks that forced them to adapt continually 
to changes in the game. Meanwhile, and on the other hand, analyses in terms 
of rational choice acquired weight and authority as a kind of level-headed 
utilitarian approach: rather than an organism governed by rational rules, the 
system was in fact an emerging effect, a kind of unstable balance resulting 
from an indeterminate set of small decisions (March and Simon, 1991). 

The big change in all of this was the dissociation of systemic and social 
integration. All classic sociology had worked to construct either a unifying 
principle or a kind of filiation between actor and system. Now these two 
features or approaches began to come apart: society's integration was no longer 
understood to be based entirely on social integration: i.e. the individual's inter- 
nalization of a shared culture. This is what both major contemporary socio- 
logical approaches, methodological individualism and symbolic 
interactionism, affirm, each in its own way. In the first, society is conceived as 
an effect of the aggregation of more or less rational actions; it is like a market”; 
the symbolic dimension of action is not essential. In the second, social life i 
reduced to a series of individual interactions, local arrangements; no clear link 
is established between microsociology and systems sociology. In fact, one thing 
that has come apart is the whole interconnected system of classic sociology. 


Transformation of the Nation-State 
Seen from “Old Europe”, the main effect of the globalization of exchange, 
technology and certain types of consumption is the weakening of national 
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states, national identities, national sovereignty, economies and institutional 
systems. This phenomenon is strongly felt in France, a society which had 
completely identified itself with the national state. It would be absurd to 
forecast a decline in nation-states, as new ones have continually been created 
over the last 20 years and nationalities are reawakening everywhere. What is 
declining is the identification of society with the nation-state. The mechan- 
isms by which a culture, sovereign political entity and national economy 
were integrated no longer function. In other words, society does not corre- 
spond as closely as it once seemed to to the national state. 

Whereas national states long worked to integrate local and regional 
economies into a national market by broadening exchange within a single 
currency area and a space governed by the same laws, today, with the 
development of international exchange, such economies are being swept 
away, although the phenomenon is not new (Cohen, 1996). There are three 
consequences to this. One, the wealth produced on the planet has consider- 
ably increased. Many “third world” countries are developing rapidly; 
indeed, on this point anti-globalization movements denounce the most 
highly developed countries for continuing to protect their economies, 
especially their agricultural sectors. Two, national economies are splitting 
into two kinds of businesses and sectors: those turned towards the inter- 
national market, and national and local businesses operating within much 
tighter boundaries. This disjunction, which seemed exclusive to dependent 
societies, is in fact occurring in the richest ones, and may work to increase 
internal economic imbalances. The third and most significant effect of 
globalization is that national economies have become so interdependent 
that national bourgeoisies and states no longer control them (Engelhart, 
1996; Reich, 1993). National governments no longer control their economic 
policies in the way that owners manage their property (with the exception 
perhaps of the United States Federal Reserve Bank); national economic 
policies are developed on the margins of the global economy. We are now 
in the situation long ago predicted by Hilferding and Lenin regarding 
imperialism. 

The increase in international exchange is cultural as well as economic. 
Mass media — television, film, styles and practices that nearly everyone has 
come to adopt — have established an international culture alongside national 
cultures, what has been dubbed the ‘McDonaldization’ of the world, 
probably more fearful fantasy than reality (Ritzer, 1993). The most striking 
example is youth culture, whose products are disseminated among an entire 
age group. Meanwhile, traditions are being invented and mixed together in 
World Music, which takes its sources everywhere and has roots nowhere. 
Increasingly, young people are living in several cultural spheres at once: local, 
national, international. It is individuals rather than societies as a whole that 
have become cosmopolitan and multicultural (Gutman, 1993). 


~ 
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Above and beyond economic crises, actors feel themselves confronted 
with a fundamental change in the very nature of society. We have moved from 
the idea of an integrated national society run through with class conflict and 
regulated by political institutions to that of a nation threatened by the expan- 
sion of a market that escapes all control. In Europe, above and beyond the 
problem of the political construction of the European Union, social actors 
have once again taken up the theme of the nation — in extremely diverse forms 
ranging from hard nationalism to the defence of public service, fear of 
globalization to defence of regional identities (Wieviorka, 1993). Does the 
return of nationalism necessarily constitute a closing down, a rejection of and 
‘refusal to undergo change, or should it be understood as a way of recom- 
posing the idea of society conceived as the integration of culture, the 
economy and the state? Three major types of movements can be identified 
as direct reactions to the weakening of nation-states. 


Fundamentalism 

An entire set of movements has developed on the ruins and disappointments 
brought about by national revolutionary models in dependent countries. 
Many Muslim countries, especially the authoritarian states that followed on 
decolonization, have worked to construct political communities in which 
economic and cultural modernization are closely linked with strong national 
consciousness. The societies of Algeria, Egypt, Iran and Turkey all under- 
went one form or another of nationalist modernizing revolution conducted 
(with the exception of Iran) by the state rather than the bourgeoisie, and with 
it the shock treatment of top-down authoritarian modernization — what may 
be perceived as globalization before the term was used, at a time when social 
protest language more readily proposed the word ‘imperialism’. 

These projects more or less clearly failed, leaving a wide swath of 
ordinary, generally poor people outside the game. Their cultures and 
relations of solidarity were destroyed without their ever receiving the 
promised benefits of the changes, and their disappointment led in turn to the 
development of truly counter-revolutionary movements, behind the banner 
of Islam. The Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, the Islamic Salvation Front and 
Islamic Armed Group in Algeria, Islamic political parties in Turkey and the 
1979 revolution in Iran are some of the forms of that reaction. These anti- 
western popular movements are more ambiguous than they seem, however. 
In some cases, up against authoritarian political systems, they had a truly 
democratic streak (Khosrokhavar, 1993). Moreover, it is hard to consider 
them merely anti-modernity movements as they have often mobilized 
already modern actors seeking to construct specific types of modernity in 
opposition to what they identify as a western variety of modernity and 
against incompetent, corrupt authoritarian regimes. 

Even in the more modern societies, fundamentalist movements and 
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sensibilities have developed that reject modernization of religious life and the 
anomie attached to modern individualism, as in the most extreme cases of 
religious fundamentalism and in the conservative revolution in the US, all of 
which call for anti-modern values and a return to tradition (Kepel, 1993). 


National Populism 

The second set of movements may be grouped together under the heading 
national populism, of which there are strong manifestations in France and 
Austria, and Italy with the Liga Nord. These movements call for a homo- 
geneous national framework and representation of the nation, understood to 
be under threat from the cultural, economic and political consequences of 
globalization. They are hostile to the European Union, which deprives 
national states of sovereignty; they want to protect the national economy by 
means of national borders; they reject both the 'invasion' of American culture 
and foreigners of any sort, whom they see as incarnating the loss of national 
identity. The racism prominent in such movements is not so much concerned 
with immigrants’ ‘inferiority’ as with their dynamism and the difference they 
represent, seen as threatening old popular national identities (Baker, 1981). 
If only on this last, substantial point — the fear of losing national identity — 
these conservative movements have attracted sympathy well beyond the 
standard boundaries of the extreme right. And many of their themes, namely 
anti-Americanism, have been taken up by segments of the left and extreme 
left, who likewise have recourse to the idea of the nation as a means of resist- 
ing ‘imperialist’ globalization. 

In France, the major political phenomenon of the last 15 years has been 
the surge in popularity of the National Front Party. Although the French 
electoral system prevents the party from having any representatives in parlia- 
ment, it has consistently managed to win about 15 percent of the vote. And 
though its influence is geographically uneven, the National Front has 
acquired a highly heterogeneous electorate, including members of such 
disparate population categories as the ‘petite bourgeoisie’, the working class, 
the unemployed, the young, retirees and so forth. A once small extreme-right 
group with fascist leanings has bitten into all other segments of the electorate. 
‘The nation’ is at the heart of its rhetoric, structured by a political opposi- 
tion between France and its enemies. First there are the external enemies, who 
fall under the generic term ‘globalism’. France, it claims, is surrounded by 
enemies: the United States, the European Union, new industrial nations, non- 
Christian civilizations, etc. The line is that we are living in a more or less open 
state of war in a world made up of mutually hostile nations. The National 
Front mobilizes an imaginary whose primary component is the grandeur of 
the French nation, which it claims has been fatally neglected by incapable 
elites. In fact, the party is concerned above all to denounce internal enemies, 
leaders who play into the hand of globalization, political elites who yield 
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before foreigners, and first and foremost immigrant workers, who “destroy” 
the national culture, “exploit” the social protection system, and cause unem- 
ployment and insecurity. The success of the National Front is the most direct 
expression of the crisis in the French representation of society. It cannot be 
explained merely by the economic crisis, the discontent of the unemployed, 
or the resentment of the Little white man”. Indeed, the National Front topples 
all representations of a national society. In its rhetoric the nation becomes a 
community and the class struggle a racial one (Wieviorka, 1992). 


Nations and Minorities against the State 

While national populism comes to the defence of the threatened nation-state, 
other movements are calling for the return of nations against states or 
empires. Within and without the former Communist world, more or less 
popular, far-reaching and violent movements have arisen in many European 
societies, movements whose primary demand is for different borders and 
new sovereignty in relation to the former Soviet empire or the current 
Belgian, British, Spanish, Italian or French states. We might have expected 
that the opening up of markets and cultures and the expansion of democracy 
would weaken such movements, but this is not at all what has happened. 
When old national sovereignty declines and customs barriers seem power- 
less or useless, old nationalist demands gather new strength. These move- 
ments — of Basques, Lombards, Corsicans, Scots or Flemish — predate the 
globalization of exchange and culture and seem to have been strengthened 
by it. 

Identity-related demands of this sort are not limited to territorialized 
'nations' that wish to become states. Ethnic movements are developing 
everywhere, diaspora movements calling for recognition of cultural specifici- 
ties. Immigrant and religious groups are demanding recognition in the public 
space (Lapeyronnie, 1993). National populist movements of course combat 
the idea of any such recognition or right to it. But ethnic, immigrant and 
religious movements have their own ambiguity: while developing out of the 
expansion of democracy, they are in some cases characterized by communi- 
tarian closure. In all cases, they are indirect reactions to the changes in iden- 
tities and nation-states brought about by the globalization process. 

The exhaustion of traditional forms of the nation-state and the represen- 
tations of society associated with those forms has given rise to heterogeneous, 
ambiguous movements. Some are the mere manifestation of a wounded 
nation; others seem forms of resistance against overall domination, identified 
with globalization; still others bring forward old cultural identities which had 
long remained discrete, at a time when national models can no longer impose 
themselves as universal, effective political frameworks. 
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What we are seeing at present is, to use Robert Castel's (1995) term, the 
“déconversion” of the wage-earning society. At precisely the moment wage- 
carners have come to constitute more than 80 percent of the population, 
wage-earner status is becoming more varied and uncertain, with an increase 
in unstable jobs, fixed-duration jobs, jobs deliberately kept part-time by 
employers, ‘poor jobs’ and the like. Alongside wage-earners with stable jobs 
that are fairly well protected by public statutes and labour laws, skills and 
company strength, another world of work has developed, made up of poor 
workers in unstable jobs at a relatively far remove from trade union action. 
The very focus of the “social question” has changed, shifting from factory to 
city and, with the development of marginal neighbourhoods inhabited by an 
*underclass' (Wilson, 1987; a debatable but powerful expression), from work 
to culture and space. 


Changes in the Workers’ Movement 

All current analyses of society in terms of relations of production emphasize 
the decline of industrial society. This obviously does not mean that indus- 
trial production no longer occupies an essential place in the production of 
wealth, or that workers have disappeared. But industry, like agriculture, now 
produces greater wealth with less human labour. Since the peak of the indus- 
trial age, reached in France in the mid-1970s, the number of industrial 
workers has been declining. They have been replaced in large measure by 
service-sector employees. The very structure of the working class is 
changing, then, splitting into two. In all western societies, a mass of unem- 
ployed and wage-earners with unstable jobs has appeared alongside workers 
with relatively stable jobs. And with these changes, imperceptibly, the old 
vocabulary has changed. In French we no longer speak as regularly of “the 
working classes’ or the ‘exploited’; the new term is ‘the excluded’. Indeed, it 
sometimes seems we have returned to the mid-19th century, when the focus 
of the social question was the ‘dangerous classes’. 

This change has profoundly affected trade unionism, fragmenting it into 
numerous struggles and a series of corporatist and ‘neocorporatist’ defences, 
as unions become political interlocutors in their own right, thereby increas- 
ing the distance between leaders of these organizations and the rank and file, 
between union policy and struggles to get labour demands met (Touraine et 
al., 1984). The exhaustion of industrial society and the workers’ movement 
has also affected the foundations of political representation. Old electorates, 
structured by relatively stable social and cultural identities, have been 
replaced by heterogeneous floating electorates, and this in turn has created a 
widespread feeling that political representation of social interests is in crisis. 
In electoral terms, the French Communist Party is no longer the ‘workers’ 
party’, not any more than the classic-liberal right-leaning parties represent 
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the upper-middle class. As mentioned, the National Front electorate is 
remarkably heterogeneous (Mayer and Perrineau, 1996). 

The decline of industrial society over the last three decades has brought 
forward entirely new actors. Relatively weak movements have often managed 
to bring their problems and aspirations to the fore of decision-making 
systems. They have not, however, become important political forces. This is 
true of the women's movement in France, and various minority movements, 
rioters in poor suburban districts, regionalist movements and in some cases 
citizens' private-life issue crusades. Leftist parties often try to give political 
expression to these movements, in alliances such as the pink-green alliance 
in Germany and Italy (pink for social democrats), or “minority” conglomer- 
ates such as the Democratic Party in the US. The fragmenting of social actors 
into a series of *minorities', even when they are in the majority, as women 
are, together with the problems raised by the intergenerational transfer of 
social benefits and the strong presence of ‘private-life’ issues on the political 
scene, has multiplied political demands while, paradoxically, weakening the 
legitimacy of parties and unions. 

During the prolonged transportation strike in France in December 1995, 
strikers claimed they were defending public service and identified that 
struggle with defence of the nation and the ‘French model of social inte- 
gration (Touraine et al, 1996). In defending public service, the strikers 
presented themselves as guarantors of the general interest against economic 
liberalism, *money', technocrats and a capitalist European Union. They 
stressed that France had been built by public services such as the school 
system, the railway network, the nationalized postal service; weakening 
public service was therefore tantamount to crippling French society and 
national identity itself. They were not denouncing any class adversary, but a 
set of forces understood to be threatening French society's representation of 
itself. In this connection they spoke of defending “civilization” against 
‘barbarity’, the state against society, and society against the market. At a time 
when reforms were being imposed due to ‘the constraints of globalization’, 
national society had to be defended against the forces that were destroying 
it. It did not matter that the struggle could be seen as 'resistance against neces- 
sary and unavoidable adjustments’, or that it might appear as a defence of 
protected special-status jobs, to the detriment of those who had no jobs at 
all. Foremost in the strikers’ understanding was the sense that their 
movement was a trade union defence of the national model, under threat 
from globalization. The idea that they were defending the French variation 
of national integration surpassed any and all notions of “class struggle". 


Tension between Corporatism and Radicalism 

With globalization, unionism is up against what Bauman (1999) calls the 
syndrome of the absentee landlord. Production is always and necessarily 
local, inscribed in a particular regional and national territory. The global 
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economy, however, seems to run without reference to locale, situated some- 
where in the anonymous global sphere of stockholders and brokers. Salaried 
workers can and do become shareholders' victims; moreover, they themselves 
become shareholders through the company's retirement pension funds. 
Under these circumstances class relations no longer function directly, 
‘concretely’, in a face-off between workers and masters of production who 
feel to some degree responsible for people and territory. Economic policy is 
no longer made by organizers of production and services, and in many cases 
it is beyond national control, perhaps beyond any control whatsoever. The 
known 'adversary' of the workers! movement has slunk away; the market 
network has replaced the boss. Where can people go to demonstrate? Locally, 
there are no bosses, and it makes no sense to demonstrate in front of national 
administrative offices since the government cannot do anything. In front of 
IMF headquarters, then? This situation has caused major internal tension and 
conflict for labour unions. At the local level, and precisely because they are 
locally anchored, unions often can do no more than lead protest movements. 
On the other hand, if they let themselves get sucked up into national and 
international institutions, they risk becoming a movement of counter- 
experts, remote from the rank and file. The tension is particularly percepti- 
ble when it comes to constructing the European Union. Labour unions 
continually oscillate between calling for Union-wide social legislation and 
defending national protection frameworks, between constructing common 
interests and maintaining specificities. 

The disjunction between actor and system, social integration and the 
economy, is bringing about the development of a new sensibility within 
social movements, what can be identified as a juxtaposition — rather than 
combination — of intensified corporatism and far-left radicalism. On the one 
hand, such movements systematically defend all acquired social benefits and 
the institutions with which they are linked, often at the cost of maintaining 
the inequalities they engender. Meanwhile, they have developed just as 
radical a critique of globalization, conceived as the external cause of all pain 
and problems. These two aspects, rooted in distinct historical developments 
and traditions but taken together, largely explain the renewal of extreme-left 
sentiment that irrigates anti-globalization gatherings and demonstrations. 

Underlining the extreme heterogeneity of anti-globalization movements 
in no way diminishes their historical importance. Such movements include 
the anti-imperialist, anti-American extreme left; labour unions, which are 
learning to express themselves in international language at a time when the 
national space seems to be slipping out from under them; NGOs and ethics 
movements denouncing the damage done by globalization; defenders of 
national identities and economies; religious movements that establish an 
opposition between human fraternity and economic violence; recycled 
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revolutionaries; democrats worried to see a weakening of national political 
spaces; intellectuals defending high culture against mass cultures; spokesper- 
sons for threatened minorities; environmentalists; weakened old-style leftist 
groups, and so forth. However heterogeneous and indeed fragmented the 
anti-globalization movement may be, it is or represents world public opinion 
as counter-power to the globalization process, as we saw for the first time at 
the anti- WT O demonstrations in Seattle, and as such it is surely the most 
striking recent event of social history. 

It must be observed, however, that these movements constitute first and 
foremost an attempt to defend a historical model or type of society that seems 
to be dissolving. Up against the horrors of the new world, the people who 
spring most forcefully to the defence of the old are often those who have no 
desire to find a place for themselves in the world as it is. They attribute one 
and the same meaning to conflicts of different natures, and though their 
capacity for denunciation and mobilization is considerable, they have not 
managed to overcome certain internal ambiguities. Anti-globalization move- 
ments in rich countries are sometimes looking to protect those countries 
from competition from poorer ones, whereas the latter can only develop by 
entering the system of international exchange. And such groups are clearly 
ambivalent about international institutions, which they both reject and 
support. 


Beyond Resistance 


The question is whether “alter” rather than ‘anti’-globalization movements 
can be formed, movements that not only seek to defend older social frame- 
works of collective action but are rooted in the very social conditions 
produced by globalization, just as the workers' movement developed within 
industrial society rather than against it. 


From Roles to Experience 

If we begin with the hypothesis that globalization weakens the intertwining 
of actor and system, we must observe the effects of globalization on indi- 
viduals' identities and social experience (Dubet, 1994). The weakening of the 
classic image of society implies that social life has lost its unity; that inte- 
gration mechanisms, the competition mechanisms operative in various 
markets, and cultural representations of the subject have become disjointed 
from each other. This is precisely what Bell (1979) affirmed when he spoke 
of capitalism's *cultural contradictions', the coming apart of economy, culture 
and politics. And in a different way it is what Walzer (1983) was saying when 
he defined justice as the principle that the various spheres of justice must be 
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autonomous. This theme is making itself felt today in less analytic language 
through the dominant idea of an irreducible tension between cultures and 
identities on the one hand, globalization on the other, the latter understood 
to be carried forward by a kind of general ‘rationality’. Some believe we have 
entered into a “war of civilizations' (Huntington, 1993), others that this is the 
“end of history” (Fukuyama, 1992). Clearly we are experiencing both situ- 
ations simultaneously, and the types of logic governing social life have 
become autonomous from each other — “disenchanted”, according to the 
process described by Weber as the rationalization of the world. 

If we take the problem up where Weber left it, the essential issue is the 
co-presence of several types of action logic and how they fit together in the 
process by which individual subjectivity is constructed. The ‘tragic’ structure 
of action does not at all mean that social experience has always been experi- 
enced as tragic. To grasp the process of experience, we must trace the decom- 
position and recomposition of the various types of logic that constitute 
experience. Empirical observation together with sociological tradition have 
distinguished several types of action logic that may combine in the indi- 
viduals' social experience but should not be confused. 

There is no reason not to accept the idea that a large part of social behav- 
iour may be understood as an effect of socialization aimed at integrating 
actors and their identities and memberships. And one type of action logic is 
defined by role models. It should, however, be pointed out that role-based 
behaviour, socialized upstream as it were, is not automatic or unconscious; 
it has simply become routine (Giddens, 1987). Traditional action, according 
to Weber, is the subjective aim” of actors in a social system understood as 
'already there'. We can speak in this case of habitus, on condition that the 
term be understood as a type of action logic and not blind, programmed 
behaviour. 

Actors' self-consciousness and self-reflection are due in part to the fact 
that they are also ruled by strategic logic. They cannot be reduced to their 
social memberships and roles, because all social situations can also be 
considered *markets' in which individuals necessarily mobilize resources and 
develop strategies. We can readily accept the idea that all social situations can 
be analysed in terms of games and strategies that are focused on and mobilize 
economic and social goods. And Goffman's (1991) demonstration that inter- 
acting actors are strategists with ‘narcissistic’ goals who act in accordance 
with a ‘means-rational’ logic may also be read in this ‘cynical’ manner. 

Nonetheless, social actors cannot be reduced either to their memberships 
or their self-interest. They are also defined by a culture, an ethics, their 
cultural representation of themselves. This is precisely the role of culture, 
which proposes an image of the subject, creativity and human nature. For a 
long time, representations of the subject were religious and “unworldly”; then 
the subject became identified with Reason and natural rights. Today the 
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subject is understood to have a right to ‘authenticity’ (Taylor, 1989). This 
representation need not be considered the equivalent of a set of values since, 
contrary to the functionalist model, such values do not become norms 
ensuring social cohesion. On the contrary, today's representation of the 
subject involves a process of subjectivation in that it is characterized by 
tension with other types of action logic, just as conviction-based ethics stand 
in opposition to an ethics of responsibility. 

Whereas role theory postulates that the various types of action logic fit 
together in a relation of continuity, the notion of experience assumes, on the 
contrary, that in modern societies action logics are increasingly separate. The 
notion of social experience brings together (1) objective mechanisms that 
work to separate the various types of action logic; (2) types of logic that are 
not in actors” “control”; and (3) the subjective work of individuals, which 
consists in an attempt to give a certain unity to their experience, given that 
such unity is no longer itself socially given. The true subject of experience is 
not an already existing identity, but the ongoing work through which actors 
construct themselves. They cannot be reduced to any of the various types of 
action logic but must learn to manage and combine different types of logic 
in order to forge continuous, stable experience. We can readily observe this 
kind of work, which involves combining and adjusting various expectations 
and types of rationality, among such individual actors as high school or 
university students, family members, business partners. 

But the work of experience does not fall exclusively to individuals. 
Modern, post-Taylorist forms of labour management can be understood in 
the same terms: how can individuals be *motivated', made to engage in an 
activity that no longer readily seems “natural” to them? The problem is the 
same for fairness norms, and more broadly, public policy, which is defined 
not simply as choices made on the basis of reason or the general interest but 
the combining of sets of contradictory alternatives. The theme of experience 
brings us into a world of instability, a world perceived as fragile and uncer- 
tain, in which identities are not so much an inheritance or heritage as a co- 
production. The social order cannot be reduced either to functionality, 
transcendent values, or the “natural” order of the market. It is the product of 
combined types of action arising from different types of causality. 


Domination and the Trials and Tests Facing the Individual 

The shift from role to experience goes hand in hand with a generalized 
process of “deinstitutionalization” that exposes and endangers individuals. 
Institutions have been the machinery that adjusted individuals to their roles, 
constructed identities and motivations, subjected actors to norms and values 
that they experienced as transcendent, and sometimes brought about patho- 
logical conduct, either through excess control — alienation — or by their 
absence: anomie. 
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Deinstitutionalization is in fact a result of modernity's main principle: 
the obligation to be free and sovereign, to produce one's own experience 
(D'Inbarne, 1996). Inscribed in the very project of modernity, the obligation 
to be free and authentic is at the heart of the modern subject, who would like 
to perceive herself as the product of her *works', reason and feelings. The 
shift from role to experience is in fact only one manifestation of moral 
individualism. Classic sociology has criticized such individualism in many 
ways, explaining that the individual is an anomic illusion, readily swept away 
by the emptiness of his or her desires; that the individual is not self- or intro- 
determined but readily manipulated by the cultural industries of mass 
society, and so forth. Even when such analyses develop out of a critical 
tradition, they are fundamentally conservative. Based on nostalgia for the 
“super-socialized” individual of classic sociology, their authors are obsessed 
by the disappearance of personalities and high sentiments’ and their work is 
characterized by aristocratic attitudes that acquire the appearance of 
radicalism through the hatred they express of the “petit bourgeois’ and 
consumer-society individualism (Adorno and Horkheimer, 1974; Bloom, 
1987). It is true, however, that the weakening of institutions confronts indi- 
viduals with new trials and tests (Dubet, 2002). The meaning of their action 
and experience is no longer “given” by institutions but must be constructed 
by individuals themselves (Champion and Hervieu-Léger, 1990; De Singly, 
1996). 

For many individuals and groups, what I am calling the work of experi- 
ence is experienced as self-realization and freedom, and there is no good 
reason to perceive this as a ruse of domination. Moreover, most of us, includ- 
ing those who criticize contemporary individualism, do not seriously desire 
a return to the order of institutions. We do not want to guarantee family 
stability through the subjection of women, or for faith to be monopolized 
by churches, or to reinstate old forms of educational discipline and the order 
of class ‘destinies’ that made injustice ‘bearable’. 

Nonetheless, we should not be naive. Thus exposing the individual 
centre stage puts at risk all those persons who are indeed prevented by 
various types of social domination from constructing their own experience 
and thereby constructing themselves. For individuals to feel they are the 
subject of their experience, certain social conditions have to be in place and 
resources available. If this is not the case, actors’ experience and subjectivi- 
ties can be destroyed. When the obligation to be free runs into real personal 
failure — at school, for instance — actors can be overwhelmed by ‘the unhappy 
consciousness’. The individual feels responsible for his or her failure because 
the obligation to be sovereign forbids them to believe or take consolation in 
any other available explanation or justification for it. The individual then has 
no choice but the violence of blaming the failure on others or withdrawal, 
refusal to participate in a game that can only destroy her or him. Just as such 
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an individual has no strong, solid social support to lean on, so he or she is 
continuously exposed to others” judgement without the protection of a role 
or its associated guarantees; he or she is therefore continuously subjected to 
the feeling of contempt. The more obligated an individual feels to be 
“her/himself”, the more obsessive is her or his need for recognition, and the 
more everyone's identity and self-image seem threatened by how they are 
seen by others. There is also the difficulty of having to be self-motivating, to 
find resources for one's actions within oneself, now that such actions are no 
longer considered ‘transcendental’ obligations. In all such cases, social 
conflict loses its ‘objectivity’ and comes ‘home’ to roost at the core of the 
individual's experience. Social conflict is experienced as intrapsychic conflict 
— a personality problem — whereas in reality it is the expression of social 
domination within individual experience. 


Individualisms 

Resistance to what is called economic and cultural globalization - I'm 
referring to such social movements as defences of cultures and identities, 
renewal of the revolutionary imaginary, new aspirations to democracy and 
new forms of populism and fundamentalism — no doubt constitutes some of 
today's most significant and readable social phenomena. But globalization is 
much more than an external challenge to particular societies; it directly affects 
social life itself and actors’ identities. Globalization carries within it a cultural 
and social model that can be understood as moral and economic liberalism 
linked to moral and economic individualism. 

On the one hand, there is moral individualism and its affirmation that all 
individuals are equal and must construct their own lives, free of the 
constraints imposed by barriers of tradition, caste, order. In this respect, 
globalization continues to be fuelled by the project of modernity with which 
western societies have identified themselves. The vectors of such indi- 
vidualizing globalization are mass culture and the new information and 
communication technologies; they considerably increase the opportunities 
available to individuals. And this form of moral individualism is incarnated 
by cosmopolitan, ultra-mobile elites participating in several cultures and 
conceiving of their lives as an adventure. On the other hand, there is 
utilitarian individualism, strengthened by the link between globalization and 
the generalization of 'the market' or markets, the reign of competition and 
increasing numbers of competitors, the development of more open 
competition. It is this ‘marketizing’ of social relations that has engendered 
most new forms of inequality. With the decline of institutions, individuals 
are being invited to transform themselves into rational entrepreneurs in a way 
that extends far beyond the sphere of production; to optimize self-interest 
satisfaction in such diverse ‘markets’ as education, health, leisure activities 
and sexuality. Behaviour is regulated not so much by morality and direct 
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social control as by clearly percerved self-interest. For the others, nothing is 
left but charity and repression. 

Individual social actors are caught in a contradiction between the two 
features of modernization and globalization. On the one hand they are 
becoming increasingly “equal” in terms of rights, identity, imaginary; on the 
other, increasingly unequal in the various markets witbin which they act. It 
is not a matter of cosmopolitan, liberated leaders or rulers on the one hand, 
community-rooted locals on the other. Rather, most actors are both “moral” 
individuals desirous of constructing their own lives and ‘utilitarian’, ‘selfish’ 
individuals concerned to optimally satisfy their interests. This contradiction 
is at the heart of the new social movements, which bring to light an essential 
conflict around the question of fairness, namely that between the theoretical 
equality of individuals, all of whom must construct their lives, and merit, 
which establishes value hierarchies for individuals in the various markets they 
act in. Equality and merit are two facets of the same whole; the first is at the 
heart of social integration, the second of systemic integration. But they 
cannot exist independently of each other, and there is tension between them. 
They make the issue of just inequality a more essential one than it was during 
most of the 20th century. The specificity of the ‘new’ social movements in 
already globalized social space is to work to reduce this tension. This is also 
what leads such movements to speak of cultural rights rather than strictly 
social and labour rights, which were the main concerns of the ‘old’ workers’ 
movement. 


Are the New Movements Social Movements? 


The Demand for Recognition 

If we accept this argumentative framework, we must recognize the tension 
between the two facets of equality, a tension that increases as democratic 
equality develops and the market and merit extend their reign through 
globalization. In these circumstances, individuals feel that society holds them 
responsible for their inequality, and this contradiction is in turn experienced 
as a threat to their dignity and sense of self-worth. In contrast to the world 
of sports, or the sports ideal, there is no esprit sportif in most social 
competition. Above all, there is no chance to ‘replay’ a social trial in such a 
way as to cancel out the results of a previous match. Instead, results are 
cumulative and become crystallized over the individual’s lifetime. Moreover, 
the contradiction between the generally accepted principle of equality and 
‘real’ inequality among individuals does not take into account the real 
conditions of the game and the fact that the inequalities the game creates 
cannot be due exclusively to differences among individuals since each gener- 


ation inherits the ‘inequality’ of the preceding one. In general, the encounter 
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between equality and merit proceeds as if individuals had the same “capa- 
bility’, as Sen (2000) puts it, the same possibility of accomplishing their objec- 
tives, of realizing what they conceive of as a good life. The fairness principle 
stipulating ‘equal pay for equal work’, for example, is fair when it focuses on 
inequalities resulting from independent income and inheritance, but as Marx 
himself pointed out (Marx, 1975), it engenders sharp inequalities itself, since 
individuals vary when it comes to ability to work or produce. The equality 
principle must not cancel out variations among individuals. Radical social 
equality would destroy freedom by effacing the diversity of individuals’ 
merits and projects. 

This problem is not strictly theoretical or philosophical. It is a social 
problem, manifest in the call for respect and recognition common to most of 
the new social movements. These movements promote identities and speci- 
ficities in order to reduce the inherent tension between the ideas that all indi- 
viduals are equal and that each has his or her own merits. The call for respect 
and recognition is aimed at making merit and equality compatible; it is the 
contemporary form of the egalitarian demand and coincides with the demand 
for pure equality against unequal inheritance. We should not see these move- 
ments as mere defences of archaic sectors of society that feel themselves 
threatened by modernity; indeed, movements and sensibilities of this kind 
do not develop in groups that are locked up in their traditions and roots, but 
rather in zones of maximum tension between merit and equality. No 
movement is ‘chemically’ pure, of course. The Seattle demonstrators were as 
‘modern’ as the organizations and people they were combating, whereas 
feminists are more modern and autonomous than traditional housewives, 
who may well not feel concerned by feminist issues, and the proportion of 
scientists in conservationist movements is greater than in the population at 
large. 

It is when we have understood that inequalities in merit and perform- 
ance should not affect people’s sense of dignity that we understand the crucial 
importance of the demand for respect and recognition. In this connection, 
contempt, the notion that performance inequalities invalidate individuals as 
free and equal subjects, constitutes confusion of spheres of justice. Scholas- 

tic rankings and hierarchies are acceptable as long as poorer pupils are not 
a or treated with contempt, as long as judgement of the person is 
dissociated from judgement of the performance. This is what social service 
users mean when they affirm that poverty and unemployment should not 
invalidate the person, should not interfere with recognizing him or her as an 
irreducibly equal and deserving human being. This is what feminist move- 
ments are demanding when they affirm that true equality involves a recog- 
nition of female specificity that rejects both the abstract equality of 
Enlightenment philosophy and any constraining notion of female nature”. It 
is also what certain anti-globalization movements are demanding when they 
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call for communities, cultures, or nations to be able to participate in the 
globalization of exchange without having to lose their “soul” and identities, 
and when they affirm that the ‘competition among equals’ model is in fact 
an ideological mask worn by the dominator. 

Clearly all these movements are walking a tightrope. As they try to link 
the two contradictory principles of equality and merit, they are constantly 
in danger of denying those principles in the name of a closed, “natural” 
identity or a kind of equality that would threaten recognition of identities in 
the name of a superior national framework. They seek to mobilize a represen- 
tation of the subject that is reducible neither to perfect equality among 
subjects nor to a given subject's roots, but rather to his or her capacity to act, 
to be a full-fledged actor (Touraine, 1992). They are indeed social move- 
ments, in that they call into question any and all forms and forces of domi- 
nation that would prohibit recognition in the name of individual 
responsibility or competition — a competition that is, moreover, far from 
“pure” given that all exchanges and contests are heavily influenced by the 
competitors' acquired positions and inheritances. The ultimate aim of the call 
for recognition remains universal equality and just reward for merit, but 
these movements contextualize the two principles, identifying universal 
equality for all intents and purposes with the dominator's culture and 
ideology, and showing acute awareness of the way in which tests of merit are 
‘rigged’. They are sometimes criticized for not focusing on a single principle 
but oscillating continually between contradictory poles, swinging back and 
forth between irreconcilable aporias: unity and difference, universality and 
specificity, the collective and the more individual or narcissistic. Clearly their 
call for recognition cannot constitute a universal norm of justice and equality, 
but it can represent the possibility of living with and within contradictory 
principles. These movements are social movements because the work of 
recognition they call for cannot be achieved without a critique of various 
types of domination, namely domination in which the principle of equality 
is in fact a particular form of social integration, and domination in which 
merit is equated with the moral values of the winners. 


A Politics of the Subject (Fraisse, 1995) 

The theme of respect fundamentally changes the nature of justice principles. 
"Ihe equality of all’ is and has worked as a universal norm, a fiction, a postu- 
late that requires no empirical basis: all races are equal, the sexes are equal, 
human beings are equal in principle, and like the Christian soul before it, 
reason is the most widely shared attribute in the world. Functional inequal- 
ities in merit are likewise objective and universal; they are the sanction of the 
impersonal, objective mechanisms of the market and all specific, organized 
contests or competitions (selective education or employment exams, etc.).! 
Though we know that such tests are always 'rigged', we also know that in 
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principle they are fair and objective, as implied by the goal of equal oppor- 
tunity. In contrast to both equality and merit, the theme of recognition and 
respect is necessarily based on individual particularities, either natural or 
claimed; the demand is for recognition of specific qualities and experiences 
(Honneth, 2000). Whereas the principles of equality and merit imply moving 
‘upward’ towards greater generality, the principle of recognition implies 
moving *down' towards specificity, the particular conditions of an action or 
plan. Recognition requires a move from “objective? morality to a morality of 
intention, though obviously it cannot be reduced to that; the principles of 
equality and merit neither can nor should disappear. ‘I ask to be respected as 
a woman, member of a cultural minority, sick person, member of a 
community of belief or conviction, so as not to be destroyed by the brutal, 
unpadded, unmediated clash between the two types of equality.’ The demand 
for recognition would seem to spring from the encounter between the prin- 
ciple of equality and “functional” inequalities, and its aim is to create a space 
for identities and civility. It is for this reason that today's egalitarian social 
movements are also focused on recognition of particularities. In this context, 
the claim for equality is not distinct from a demand for recognition of speci- 
ficity? While the principle of equality consists in mastering one's individual 
life, the principle of recognition means that such mastery does not entirely 
depend on tests of merit imposed by a market. It is precisely here where anti- 
globalization yields to alter-globalization, bringing to the fore the combat 
between equality and merit in the name of each individual's irreducible singu- 
larity. The demand is for each person to have the opportunity to 'globalize' 
in accordance with the being or “nature” that he or she has chosen. 

The aspiration to Tocquevillian equality and/or real equality led to two 
types of social and political utopia, one a purely classic-liberal world based 
on fair competition, the other a society of equals. The first “world” developed 
inequalities to such an extent that it destroyed the freedom of the many; the 
second killed freedom without really reducing inequalities. There is always 
the danger that the call for recognition will become linked to a third utopia: 
the community, the alike. It is for this reason that the principle of recognition 
is acceptable only to the extent that it is combined with an aspiration to 
democracy, that it recognizes the existence and rights of others. In this sense, 
the demand for recognition can never be fully satisfied. A politics of the 
subject must necessarily be based on the imbalances of democratic life. 

Fundamentally, recognition of identities arises as the only possible means 
of synthesizing and reconciling the two facets of equality, individuals” 
equality to each other and collective inequalities due to various merit scales. 
But whereas equality and merit are objective justice principles in that actors' 
intentionality is absent from them, recognition requires constructing justice 
on the basis of feelings of what is just and feelings about possibilities for self- 
realization. Recognition is good when it increases the individual's autonomy 
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and ability to act; it is bad when it collides with the equality of all and fair 
competition. In this sense, the universality of justice norms stands above the 
desire for recognition, which works to make compatible or bearable 
phenomena which, in the area of objective principles, are neither. Of course, 
this analysis is more clear about what recognition is not than what it is — 
a clear indication that sociology still has plenty of work to do on this 
question, 


* + * 


By putting an end to or rendering irrelevant the ways in which cultures, 
economies and political systems were integrated, globalization has 
profoundly destabilized social movements. Three major approaches to this 
new situation may be discerned. The first, as we have seen, is centred around 
defending specific identities and reconstructing more or less imaginary ones. 
The second involves defending existing social protections and i 
against the inequalities produced by globalization. The third is a demand for 
recognition of individuals and their capacity to act against both the market 
and identitary communitarianism. When movements that explicitly define 
themselves in opposition to globalization, such as the demonstrators in 
Seattle and Davos, call for respect of identities, the construction of new inter- 
national regulations, and the development of democracy against the 
hegemony of economic power and concerns, they are working to combine 
all three approaches or types of logic. They also seek to situate themselves at 
the same international level as the forces they combat. But the strength and 
enthusiasm of these great gatherings cannot mask the fact that they continu- 
ally oscillate between defending old orders, even if with revolutionary 
rhetoric, and struggling against a hitherto unknown type of domination 
which, through its radical separation of culture and “system”, subjectivity and 
objectivity, affects the very conditions in which social actors develop. 

Globalization no longer threatens what sociologists have been accus- 
tomed to call society; society has already lost the battle. However, the 
struggle ‘to the death” between the equality of all and the merit of each 
provoked by globalization does impose trials and tests that threaten the 
conditions of individual experience formation. This is what is at issue in 
today's social movements, which are subjective and cultural rather than 
strictly social. 


Notes 


1 Generally, people who do not like the market like organized contests and compe- 
titions of this sort, and vice versa, but this disagreement on procedures does not 
change what is in fact their shared belief in just inequalities. 

2 French republican logic has trouble conceiving this, since it is characterized by 
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the conviction that meritocratic institutions alone can guarantee compatibility 
between the equality of all and just inequalities. 
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On the Frontier of Social 
Movements 


Introduction 


LE might be more detrimental than useful to add a new definition of social 
movements and a new analysis of both their respective characteristics and 
the very diverse interpretations given for their existence. It seems that the 
only reason for a fresh examination of this notion today is to introduce 
another important element into the debate, and here two possibilities present 
themselves. First, we could say that the idea of a social movement is less a 
truly analytic category than a category of a historical nature — that is, social 
movements are related to a certain type of society (for example, industrial 
society) — but the definition may be broader, so that we no longer need to 
use the notion of social movements. Some will go so far as to say that we 
must set aside this notion as it locks us into a type of society that belongs, in 
large part, to the past, even as it gives the impression of providing us with a 
general tool for analysis. Second, we could criticize the usage of the notion 
of social movement by noting that globalization has shifted the sites of and 
issues in conflicts considerably, to the point that the social movements that 
merit study are no longer those that set social categories in opposition within 
a well-defined political or territorial entity, but rather those that challenge 
mechanisms of globalization, which, to a large extent, are not dependent on 
decisions of the type that a “ruling class’ may make. I indicate at the outset 
that both objections seem to me to be well founded, and I therefore try to 
justify on both counts the recommendation that the notion of social move- 
ments no longer be used except, of course, when it refers to social and 
historical realities that have already been studied at length and that it is 
completely normal and desirable to subject to new analyses. It is this 
position, stated from the start, that is behind the title of this article and that 
some may find shocking because it seems brutal or needlessly paradoxical. 
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To avoid any confusion that would make an analysis of any sort, critical 
or not, less interesting, we must first agree on the definition of the phenom- 
ena considered here, which, I attempt to show, are less and less part of our 
field of observation and analysis. It seems to me that the notion of social 
movement should not be applied to just any collective action, or conflict, or 
even political initiative. It is perfectly acceptable to apply, to all forms of 
collective action and conflict, analyses arising from what is called resource 
mobilization — especially because such collective actions can also be analysed 
in terms of research on participation in the political system. There is no diffi- 
culty in principle, however, with applying this category of study to all types 
of collective action. On the other hand, it would be wise to reserve use of the 
category “social movements' to the group of phenomena that have in fact 
received this name over the course of a long historical tradition. The essen- 
tial thing here is to reserve the idea of social movement for a collective action 
that challenges a mode of generalized social domination. I mean by this that 
a social relationship of domination cannot provoke an action that deserves 
to be called a social movement unless it bears upon all of the main aspects of 
social life, thus extending far beyond the conditions of production in one 
sector, or of commerce or trade in another, or even of the influence exerted 
on information and education systems. 

The widespread references to the notion of capitalism, in spite of this 
word's polysemy, give a good indication of the spirit in which the most classic 
studies on social movements have been conducted. The idea is to study move- 
ments that protest, under particular conditions — that is, in socially defined 
domains — a domination that is general in both nature and application. This 
statement leads directly to a second statement: there is no social movement 
unless the collective action that opposes such domination has a more general 
intent than the defence of particular interests in a given sector of social life. 
But how can these two statements be combined unless we admit that the 
parties concerned enter into conflict within a field that one could call culture 
— that is, a certain representation of society and the changes that it under- 
goes? Let us look at the most classic example: the labour movement and what 
we could call the employer movement have confronted each other, in indus- 
trial societies, over the use to be made of the products of collective labour 
and advances in productivity, but this confrontation was situated within a 
common trust placed in a civilization of labour, of rationalization, of techni- 
cal advances that could, at least in principle, lead to social progress, and so 
on. This is why, a long time ago, I proposed the following concept: a social 
movement is the combination of a conflict between organized social adver- 
saries and a common reference by both adversaries to a cultural ‘stake’ 
without which they would not confront each other. For if they could situate 
themselves in completely separate battlefields or areas of discussion, this 
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would, by definition, do away with the conflict and confrontation, as well as 


with compromise or conflict resolution. 


Do Social Movements Still Exist? 


This presentation may seem too restrictive. Indeed, it must not be taken in 
too rigid a sense. On the contrary, it is easy to observe that conflicts that are 
apparently very limited, bearing for example on working conditions or forms 
of remuneration, carry within them confrontations of a general scope. There 
is no need for a social conflict or a collective action to be cloaked in a very 
elaborate ideology for us to be able to conclude that a social movement exists. 
On the contrary, ideologies that summon up fundamental conflicts in a 
society are not necessarily manifestations of a social movement or of social 
antagonisms. History is as full of ‘small’ conflicts that have general signifi- 
cance as it is of general ideologies that have an extremely narrow basis in 
historical practice. But no matter how flexible we try to be in identifying the 
conditions for existence of social movements through conflicts or initiatives 
that are apparently much more limited, we are still left with the definition 
that I have given earlier, in particular because it corresponds largely to what 
was not sociological thought but social thought for a long time, and in 
particular during the central period of industrial society. 

Although these definitions are simple, they quite clearly indicate that 
social movements are in fact collective behaviours and not crises or forms of 
systemic evolution. We can talk of crises, or even the general crisis, in capi- 
talism without bringing up the idea of social movement. In fact, as we all 
know, for many decades, much thought of Marxist origin or influence has 
analysed the crises of capitalism without interposing an analysis of the actors 
involved. When we speak of social movements, it explicitly means that we 
are looking through the eyes of the actors; that is, the actors are aware both 
of what they have in common - the issues at stake in their conflicts — and of 
the particular interests that they define in opposition to each other. The 
considerable interest in the notion of social movement in the history of soci- 
ology is that it has gone from the reflection of a certain objectivism, which 
is not imposed when we study behaviours, to a form of study that is clearly 
defined by the search for meaning in certain actions — that is, for the meaning 
given by certain actors to their action. It is in this sense that we must clearly 
say that the idea of social movement has been, throughout its existence, 
opposed to an approach that sees collective behaviours as valid only in terms 
of the internal structural problems of a certain type of system, generally 
defined in economic terms. 

The most direct criticism that has been made of the use of the notion of 
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social movement is that which has identified a social movement with a very 
specific aspect, considered central, of the society under study. Thus, many 
have posited that the labour movement peaked at the moment when methods 
of work organization, in particular Fordism, had seriously and systematically 
threatened the autonomy of labour and, as a consequence, had very directly 
affected skilled workers. At the beginning of the 20th century, all countries 
involved in early industrialization experienced a series of general conflicts, 
many of them introducing the idea of the general strike, which represented 
a climax in “class” action. There were strikes in all major industrial countries, 
some of which conveyed more clearly than others the general nature of a 
conflict formed in the labour sector but with application to more diverse 
areas of social life. In two studies conducted 20 years apart, I showed that 
the conscience of the working class, and thus the central strength of the 
labour movement, was linked, at least in the countries industrialized the 
earliest, to the conflict between the defence of professional autonomy and 
the “scientific” methods of organization of work. Once this main shock had 
passed, other definitions of work became widespread, such as level, status 
and function — all expressions that have nothing to do with a conflict of more 
general nature. The world of employees, of highly differentiated labour 
categories, no longer qualifies as a social movement comparable to that of the 
labour movement in the first half of the 20th century, the last manifestations 
of which, in Europe, were the “hot autumn' in Italy and, in a more limited 
way, the great Lip strike in France immediately after the events of May 1968. 

Conversely, as restrictive a vision as we may have of the use of the notion 
of social movement in “industrial” societies, we must very deliberately accept 
its use in societies other than industrial ones. What characterizes the indus- 
trial society is that it has used a 'social" representation of social life, but other 
societies have used, for example, a “political” representation of social life. In 
this case, a general conflict has been able to form around the appropriation 
of political power. This type of conflict has had the greatest visibility in 
Europe. We have sometimes even spoken of a century (or centuries) of revol- 
ution to define the period that began with the Dutch and English revolutions 
and finished with the French revolution. We could add the American revol- 
ution, which was above all a war of independence; this was also the case for 
the Bolivar revolutions, which broke the link of dependence of most Latin 
American countries on Spanish colonization. 

This application of the notion of social movement to societies that have 
thought of and organized themselves in terms that are less social than political 
could be similarly applied to societies even more distant from industrial 
societies. If a society conceives of itself, analyses and describes its practices 
and conflicts, in religious terms, there is no reason not to apply to these 
religious movements the notion of social movement. Thus, we have an almost 
unlimited field of application of this notion, which not only emphasizes the 
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extreme importance of the central social conflicts of industrial societies but 
has allowed us to analyse them adequately. 


The Nature of Changing Societal Formations 


This short overview of very diverse past societies as being fields of appli- 
cation for the notion of social movement leads directly to one of the two 
major questions that I mentioned at the beginning. Can we still speak of a 
social movement in societies that we might once have called post-industrial 
and that many observers have agreed to call information or communications 
societies? The answer to this question in fact controls the use that sociolo- 
gists should or should not make of the notion of social movement in today's 
world, and particularly in the most economically modern sectors. At first 
glance, there is no strong reason not to apply to this new societal type the 
kind of analysis that we have used in other societal types. It is not difficult 
to see conflicts over the appropriation of information or of knowledge in 
many countries and in very different types of societies. Many studies 
conducted on hospitals, schools and the mass media have shown the exist- 
ence of fundamental conflicts concerning the social use of information. There 
is no basic necessity to eliminate the concept of social movement by refusing 
to use it in types of societies that have more and more clearly separated them- 
selves from the industrial societies that reached their most classic form, in 
many countries, in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

. However, it is impossible not to see a fundamental change in the situ- 
ation. In all societies that have been briefly evoked here, the stake in social 
conflict is the use of resources created by the society, whether material goods 
or symbolic goods, to the point that the victory or defeat of a social 
movement — whether it is a movement of the dominant or of the dominated 
-is conveyed by transformations in social organization and, in particular but 
not uniquely, production. In contrast, in the information society, it is not 
possible to find forms of organization or production that directly convey 
social domination. In other words, the spectacular triumph of information 
and communications technologies flows from the extreme flexibility of these 
technologies, which are no longer instruments at the service of a social power, 
while, as I have noted, methods of labour organization are not technical 
instruments but organizational forms of domination by one class over 
another — by the employer over the workers. This is most obvious in the great 
political struggles that preceded the current social movements, given that the 
administrative organization, the law and the political institutions manifested 
very directly relations of domination or else an action undertaken to serve 
clearly identified interests and ideologies. 

On the other hand, in information and communications societies, neither 
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side can refer any longer to concrete forms of organization and production. 
Each easily recognizes itself when corporate champions speak of the need to 
make the labour market more flexible or of the importance of technological 
innovation. The dominant forces define themselves no longer by content or 
by forms of social life, but by an unlimited capacity for change or adaptation 
to an environment that is in constant modification and often unpredictable. 
In this environment, it is difficult to find an equivalent for the expression 
used earlier in this article: the defence of the autonomy of labour or of a trade. 
The question no longer has to do with defining an autonomous space or time, 
but, rather, with recognizing the priority that must be given to the creation 
— much more than to the defence — of an autonomy that is less professional 
or economic than moral - that is, the autonomy of the individual, considered 
as an actor, or, more precisely, as a subject. In other words, the movements 
and adversaries concerned cannot be described in terms defined and under- 
stood in social terms; the confrontation sets pure change — that evoked by 
the notion of the market — in opposition to demands for human autonomy, 
freedom and responsibility. On both sides, the social order seems to have 
been subsumed. This observation is essential in coming to an understanding 
of the current transformations in social movements. 


Cultural Movements 


This is why it is preferable to replace the expression “social movements’ with 
that of “cultural movements', which not only indicates the displacement of 
conflicts towards the symbolic level but, even more important, defines what 
must be defended or contested in terms that are no longer social per se. It 
seems that we now find ourselves face to face with uncontrolled forces, such 
as movements of the market and also, even more profoundly, mechanisms 
leading to catastrophes — and, of course, wars that always overwhelm the 
intentions of those who believe that they can start or avoid them. On the 
other hand, faced with these impersonal forces, it is not social transform- 
ations or organized social forces that take centre stage, but moral or, as we 
say more commonly today, ethical demands. Nevertheless, it is moral 
demands that are in play to the extent that, in legal or other ways, we are 
actually talking about human rights and the concept of universality of these 
rights. Is there room for misunderstanding here? A language dominated by 
interest or strategy has been succeeded by a language dominated by morals, 
the fear of catastrophe, the often disoriented appeal to something that can 
resist all violence and cruelty. This is, I think, the essence of the nature of 
social movements in our society. Should we still talk of social movements? 
Yes, because we are still talking about conquering or reconquering a social 
space and because we should not minimize their capacity to change social 
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life, Those who want to increase the power of impersonal forces are trying 
also to lower social barriers, to let market-driven regulation be exerted as 
easily as possible. 

On the other hand, even those who appeal in the most religious, or even 
eschatological, terms to what once might have been called soul or humanity 
are careful to create, by legal or other means, guarantees and barriers that 
oppose the destruction of the human subject. Similarly, as it is essential to 
recognize that political language on social life arises from sociology just as 
“social” language, which had been characteristic of industrial society, does on 
social life, sociology must not confine itself to the study of social language — 
that is, its own language. It is up to sociology to understand political and 
religious languages, but also moral languages and even languages of tragedy. 
As we know well, the worst catastrophes, exterminations and unimaginable 
acts of cruelty are all part pathological, or marginal cases. The more we 
advance towards societies that are less information and communications 
societies than societies open to every wind — that is, in which non-social 
forces are unleashed — the more important it is to maintain the unity of a 
sociological approach, an approach based both on the idea of conflict and on 
what the adversaries have in common. In the societies in which many of us 
grew up, what there is in common is the will to create or preserve a social 
space. This must be why the theme of the reconstruction of social links has 
been taken up so vigorously in different countries and at different times. 

In all types of societies, it is necessary to distinguish as completely as 
possible between social movements as such, as described earlier — structural 
conflicts within a societal type that oppose the holders of economic and social 
power against those subjected to that power — and movements of all other 
natures, which I have termed, for lack of a better term, historical movements, 
and which can be clearly defined as conflicts that arise around management 
of historical change. In particular, I have discussed the labour movement as 
a central social movement of industrial society, and historical or political 
movements such as capitalism, socialism, communism and many others as 
having the objective of directing the process of industrialization. Thus, we 
have on the one hand a conflict internal to industrial society, and on the other 
hand a conflict bearing on the process of modernization. Understandably, 
social movements and historical movements have often sought to unite and 
even to merge. But in reality, the most frequent situation is that in which 
movements aiming for control of a process of modernization seize move- 
ments that are properly social that appear — often in error analytically — to 
be limited to the interior of a certain type of society. In many European coun- 
tries, particularly in southern Europe, political parties, whether they be 
socialist, communist, or anarchist, have constantly sought to impose their 
will on unions that represent social movements properly speaking. 

Conversely, northern Europe has been dominated by social-democratic 
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parties, whose primary definition was to be submitted to union power; this 
was pushed to the extreme in Great Britain, whose socialist party was called 
Labour and was placed in direct dependence on the unions. These phenom- 
ena of domination or confluence are of great historical importance, but at no 
cost should they lead to an intermingling of what must be kept separate. 
Well-known examples of research on the French revolution, for example, 
insisted on the need to separate the peasant or ‘subsistence’ movements from 
the more urban-inspired bourgeois movements that aimed to overthrow the 
king and the aristocracy. We know as well that in European-type medieval 
societies, the seigniorial system — a system of social relations — and the feudal 
system — a system of dependence by vassals on suzerains — always functioned 
independently of each other, even if the lords” relations with the serfs could 
not be separated from the relations between the lords. 


Movements and Global Forces 


We can now ask whether, in information and communications societies, and 
more generally in post-industrial societies, there exists the same separation 
between movements that are situated within a structure and those that act 
within the framework of a process of modernization. Although such a 
general question can lead to a wide variety of responses depending on place 
and circumstance, we can advance the general idea, prefigured earlier, that the 
distance between social and historical movements — that is, the contestation 
by the elite that directs change — is much greater in information and 
communication societies than in industrial societies. In fact, the most visible 
historical movement at the dawn of the 21st century, the anti-globalization 
movement, seems to have fairly remote relations with social movements per 
se, those that question mainly the use of knowledge in education, health and 
other areas of social life. It is here that the opposition is most meaningful 
between, on the one hand, social movements that tend to become cultural 
and, on the other hand, moral and historical movements, which, led by 
modernization itself, overflow the political context to challenge a system of 
organization, and in particular communications networks, which cannot be 
imagined to be simple national super-enterprises. This explains the great 
difficulty that alter-globalists encounter when they try to establish liaisons — 
which they are constantly trying to do — with movements that are social per 
se but that resist giving central importance to globalization, due to their local, 
social, or professional roots. 

The general image inspired by analyses of these two complementary 
aspects of social and historical movements is the splitting of the ensembles, 
within which integrated and coherent forms of collective action, which char- 
acterize a type of society and its processes of modernization, are situated. 
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While we are constantly tempted to merge unionism and socialism or 
communism, for example, and above all to bring them all together under the 
general title of the labour movement, the distance between alter-globalism 
and movements dealing with relations of the ill with medical knowledge and 
organization seems so great that we are tempted to deny the existence of any 
relationship between these two subgroups. This reaction is quite preferable 
to the contrary reaction, but it carries the risk in turn of masking movements 
that question social domination and those that attack a mode of management 
of the process of modernization itself. 

This leads to a radical question: under what conditions is it still useful to 
speak of social movements? I have already mentioned how these movements, 
of one or the other type, are less and less situated and defined by a social 
space; but I have also said that it is impossible not to call them social move- 
ments, to the extent that the adversaries involved seek to base their interests 
and objectives on social mechanisms — on institutions that serve as instru- 
ments for reconstruction of the social space. 

It would probably be more fertile to start from the hypothesis that social 
movements, as such, have disappeared and been replaced, on the one hand, 
by pure historical movements and, on the other, by cultural and social move- 
ments. Nevertheless, it seems essential to me to reject this dangerous 
conclusion and to maintain all intermediary mechanisms, even if they are 
weakened, that impede a complete separation between social movements as 
such and movements born of the management of the process of historical 
change. 

But we have arrived at the frontier of the territory from which the notion 
of social movement can be used. Many will say, with reason, that this notion 
appeared more obvious and more central in studies on industrial society; 
conversely, however, one can recall the need to discover constantly the links 
that unite these two types of collective movement. This argument leads me 
to conclude that there is a need to maintain the reference to the notion of 
social movement in the study of contemporary societies, of whatever type, 
even if they seem at first glance not to require the use of such notions. The 
continuity of sociological analysis is more important than is the observation 
of the profound differences that exist from one societal type to another. 
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Francois Dubet and Henri Lustiger Thaler 
The Sociology of Collective Action Rosonsiderad 


The introductory article argues for a new approach to the sociology of social 
movements and collective action. It begins with the juxtaposition of reigning 
theories in the field, criticizing their sectorial nature and overrationalization 
of actors. In lieu of this, the authors propose an approach that focuses upon 
social subjectivization and its accompanying matrices of domination. Social 
movements are therefore more than manifestations of structural conflicts. 
They participate in the formation of subjects. Central to the views expressed 
in this article is the subject’s relation to self as a bifurcated process, one that 
has broken with the reassurances of state and society. This underscores how 
dominant representations of one’s own deeply human and material resources 
are constructed, and through which kinds of considerations and experiences 


actors come to address questions of self. 


Keywords: domination, experience, globalization, institutional crisis, 
interiorization, subject, subjectivity 


Francois Dubet et Henri Lustiger Thaler 
Pour une nouvelle approche de Faction collective en sociologie 


Les auteurs commencent par plaider en faveur d’une nouvelle approche des 
mouvements sociaux et de l'action collective en sociologie. Ils présentent les 
théories qui prédominent actuellement et critiquent leur vision sectorielle et 
leur tendance à trop rationaliser l'action des acteurs. Pour remplacer ces 
théories, les auteurs proposent une approche centrée sur la subjectivation 
sociale et les matrices de domination qui lui sont associées. Les mouvements 
sociaux sont donc plus que la manifestation de conflits structurels. Ils 
participent à la construction des sujets. Cet essai préliminaire s'articule sur la 
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relation du sujet avec lui-méme considérée comme un processus qui a 
bifurqué à cause des réassurances de l'État et de la société, Ce point de vue 
fait ressortir la facon dont se construisent les représentations prédominantes 
des ressources humaines et matérielles qui sont profondément inscrites en 
chacun ainsi que les réflexions et les expériences qui amènent les acteurs à 
s'intéresser à eux-mémes en tant que sujets. 


Mots-clés: crise institutionnelle, domination, expérience, intériorisation, 
mondialisation, sujet, subjectivité 


Francois Dubet y Henri Lustiger Thaler 
La sociología de la acción colectiva reconsiderada 


La introducción se habla de un nuevo enfoque de la sociología de los 
movimientos sociales y acciones colectivas. Comienza con la yuxtaposición 
de las teorías prevalecientes en el tema, criticando su naturaleza sectorial y 
excesiva racionalización de los participantes. En lugar de esto, los autores 
proponen un planteamiento que se enfoque en la subjetivización social y sus 
matrices anexas de dominio. Por lo tanto, los movimientos sociales son más 
que meras manifestaciones de conflictos estructurales. Participan en la 
formación de sujetos. Un tema central con respecto a los conceptos 
expresados en este ensayo introductorio es el de la relación del sujeto consigo 
mismo como un proceso bifurcado, o que se ha quebrado con las 
reafirmaciones del estado y de la sociedad. Esto enfatiza la manera en que se 
estructuran las representaciones dominantes de los recursos profundamente 
humanos y materiales de cada uno y a través de qué clase de conceptos y 
experiencias los sujetos abordan las cuestiones del ser. 


Palabras claves: crisis institucional, dominio, experiencia, globalización, 
interiorización, subjetividad, sujeto 


Kevin McDonald 
Oneself as Another: From Social Movement to Experience 
Movement 


Social movements have been largely understood within western civiliz- 
ational models emphasizing collective identity and a civic conception of 
action. This article explores two emerging forms of movement, the 
contemporary anti-globalization movement and the qigong movement that 
emerged in China over the 1980s. The qigong movement involves forms of 
embodiment and intensified personhood rather than collective identity. In 


EN 
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the anti-globalization movement we encounter a break with representation, 
grammars of presence/absence rather than ‘we-ness’, and embodied com- 
munication. These movements underline singularity and experiences of 
oneself as another, suggesting a shift from ‘social movement’ to ‘experience 
movement’. 


Keywords: anti-globalization movement, collective identity, embodiment, 
experience movement, qigong, social movements, subjectivity 


Kevin McDonald 


Soi comme un'autre: du mouvement social au mouvement 


expérimental 


Les mouvements sociaux ont été principalement compris dans les modeles de 
civilisation occidentale qui soulignent l'identité collective et une conception 
civique d'action. Cet article explore deux formes émergentes de mouvement: 
le mouvement contemporain d'anti-mondialisation et le mouvement de 
qigong qui émergeait dans la Chine des années 1980. Plutót que l'identité 
collective, le mouvement de qigong manifeste des formes d'incorporation et 
de subjectivité intensifiée. Dans le mouvement anti-mondialisation, nous 
rencontrons une brisure avec la représentation, des grammaires de 
présence-absence au lieu d'identité collective, et une communication 
incorporée. Ces deux cas soulignent la singularité et les expériences de soi- 
méme comme un autre, et montrent une transformation des mouvements 
sociaux en mouvements d'expérience. 


Mots-clés: identité collective, incorporation, mouvement, anti-mondialisation, 
mouvements d'expérience, mouvements sociaux, qigong, subjectivité 


Kevin McDonald 
Uno como otros: del movimiento social al movimiento empírico 


Los movimientos sociales se han pensado en gran parte dentro de los modelos 
occidentales de civilización que acentúan la identidad colectiva y una 
concepción cívica de la acción. Este artículo explora dos formas nacientes del 
movimiento: el movimiento contemporáneo contra la globalización y el 
movimiento de qigong que surgiera en la China durante la década de los 80. 
El movimiento de qigong implica formas de la subjetividad intensificado mas 
que la identidad colectiva. En el movimiento contra la globalización se ve una 
ruptura con la representación et la identidad colectiva, y las gramáticas de la 
presencia/ausencia y comunicación corporal. Estos movimientos subrayan la 
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subjetividad y las experiencias de sí mismo como un otro, un evolución del 
movimiento social hasta un movimiento de experiencia. 


Palabras claves: identidad colectiva, incorporación, movimiento contra la 
globalización, movimiento de experiencia, movimientos sociales, qigong, 
subjetividad 


Ebrima Sall 
Social Movements in the Renegotiation of the Bases for 
Citizenship in West Africa 


This article analyses youth movements in the renegotiation of national 
belonging and citizenship rights in conflict and post-conflict situations, 
particularly in Cóte d'Ivoire, and in rural development initiatives in the 
Gambia. In one case, an urban-based movement of “young patriots', with 
rural variants, is contesting peace accords signed in Paris and claiming to 
defend the ‘constitutional legality’ of their country coming out of a civil war 
said to have been engineered by ‘foreigners’ who include descendants of 
immigrants from neighbouring countries. In the second case, youth 
associations aiming at improving living conditions in rural Gambia are 
initiating numerous projects and literally running their villages. In both cases, 
the article argues, there is a struggle for effective citizenship rights as the very 
bases of true citizenship are being renegotiated, and a quest for meaningful 
lives among a largely marginalized youth. 


Keywords: citizenship, conflict, development, meaning, social movements, 
youth 


Ebrima Sall 
Les mouvements sociaux dans la renégociation des bases de la 
citoyenneté en Afrique de l'ouest 


Cet article analyse les mouvements des jeunes dans les processus de 
renégociation de l'appartenance nationale et les droits des citoyens dans les 
situations de conflit et dans les pays qui sortent des conflits, notamment la 
Cóte d'Ivoire, ainsi que dans les initiatives de développement rural en la 
Gambie. Dans le premier cas, un mouvement urbain de ‘jeunes patriotes”, 
avec des prolongements ruraux, conteste des accords de paix signés a Paris et 
prétend défendre la ‘légalité constitutionnelle’ de leur pays sortant d'une 
guerre civile dont la responsabilité principale est imputée a des ‘étrangers’, 
dont les descendants des migrants venus des pays voisins. Dans le deuxième 
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cas, des associations de jeunes dont l'objectif est d'améliorer les conditions 
de vie dans les campagnes gambiennes sont en train de lancer de nombreux 
projets et sont devenus les gérants réels de leurs villages. Dans les deux cas, 
Particle montre qu'il s'agit d'une lutte pour une citoyenneté effective au 
moment méme oú les fondements mémes de la citoyenneté sont en train 
d’être renégociés, et d'une quête de la part de ces jeunes largement 
marginalisés, pour une vie ayant un véritable sens. 


Mots-clés: citoyenneté, conflit, développement, jeunes, mouvements sociaux, 
sens 


Ebrima Sall 
Los movimientos sociales en la renegociación de las bases de la 
ciudadanía en Africa del Oeste 


Analiza este artículo los movimientos de los jóvenes en los procesos de re- 
negociación de la pertenencia nacional y los derechos de los ciudadanos en 
las situaciones de conflicto y en los países que salen de conflictos, en 
particular en Costa de Marfil, así como en las iniciativas de desarrollo rural 
en la Gambia. En el primer caso, un movimiento urbano de jóvenes patriotas” 
con repercusiones rurales, impugna acuerdos de paz firmados en París y 
pretende defender la legalidad constitucional” de su país que sale de una 
guerra civil cuya responsabilidad incumbe a “extranjeros” que incluyen a 
descendientes de inmigrantes oriundos de los países vecinos. En el segundo 
caso, asociaciones de jóvenes cuyo objetivo es mejorar las condiciones de vida 
en los campos gambianos están lanzando muchos proyectos y se han 
convertido en los verdaderos gerentes de sus aldeas. En ambos casos, el 
artículo muestra que se trata de una lucha por una ciudadanía efectiva 
mientras que las mismas bases fundamentales de la ciudadanía están re- 
negociándose, y de una búsqueda, por parte de esos jóvenes muy marginados, 
de una vida que tenga un verdadero sentido. 


Palabras claves: ciudadanía, conflictos, desarrollo, jóvenes, movimientos 
socials, sentido 


Henri Lustiger Thaler 
The Rift in the Subject: A Late Global Modernist Dilemma 


The article looks at what the author describes as the “rift in the subject”. It 
explains a phenomenon stationed between tradition and modernity, as 
experienced by young Muslims living in the USA. This experiential 
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standpoint explains their capacities as social actors to engage in forms of 
collective action that have taken on conflicting global dimensions. The author 
argues that the experience of living between several geographies of selfhood, 
(1) defies causal models of cultural continuity and rupture; (2) conflates 
eastern and western modernities; (3) poses challenges to the western notion 
of recognition as the most appropriate model for explaining lives claiming 
radically different forms of cultural difference. In this regard, the young 
Muslim subject, rather than being a cultural exception, as implied in the “clash 
of civilization thesis', is a harbinger of how profoundly engrained the 
problem of difference has become within the western paradigm itself. 


Keywords: belonging, displacement, experiential combinations, modernities 
reform movements, Muslim youth, recognition, rift, stranger, tradition 


Henri Lustiger Thaler 
La fracture du sujet: un tout récent dilemme moderniste mondial 


Cet article porte sur ce que l'auteur décrit comme une "fracture à l'intérieur 
du sujet. Le phénomène étudié, à mi-chemin entre la tradition et la 
modernité, est celui que connaissent les jeunes Musulmans vivant aux États- 
Unis. Leur position expérientielle explique leur capacité de s'engager en tant 
qu'acteurs sociaux dans des formes d'action collective qui ont pris des 
dimensions mondiales conflictuelles. l'auteur soutient que cette expérience 
d'une vie partagée entre plusieurs ‘moi’ géographiques (1) défie le modèle 
causal de continuité ou de rupture culturelle, (2) réunit les modernité 
orientale et occidentale et (3) remet en question l'idée occidentale selon 
laquelle la reconnaissance soit le modèle pouvant le mieux expliquer la 
revendication de formes radicalement différentes de différences culturelles. 
Vu sous cet angle, le jeune sujet musulman, au lieu d'étre une exception 
culturelle comme le sous-entend ‘la thèse de l'affrontement des civilisations”, 
est un présage donnant à penser que le probléme des différences est 
profondément ancré dans le paradigme occidental lui-méme. 


Mots-clés: appartenance, déplacement des personnes, étranger, expériences 
combinatoires, fracture, jeunesse musulmane, mouvements de reforme des 
modernités, reconnaissance, tradition 
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Henri Lustiger Thaler 
La fractura en el sujeto: un dilema global modernista reciente 


El artículo trata sobre lo que el autor describe como ‘la fractura en el sujeto”. 
Explica un fenómeno que se encuentra entre la tradición y la modernidad, tal 
como lo viven los jóvenes musulmanes en los Estados Unidos. Este punto de 
vista empírico explica sus capacidades como participantes de la sociedad para 
tomar acciones colectivas que han adquirido dimensiones globales 
conflictivas. El autor sostiene que la experiencia de vivir entre diversas 
geografías de la individualidad, (1) desafía los modelos causales de ruptura y 
continuidad cultural; (2) combina las modernidades del Oriente y Occidente; 
(3) presenta desafíos a la noción Occidental del reconocimiento como el 
modelo más adecuado de explicar la vida con diferencias culturales 
radicalmente diferentes. En este respecto, el sujeto de la juventud musulmana 
no es una excepción cultural, tal como se deja entender en la “tesis del choque 
de civilizaciones”, sino un heraldo de lo profundamente arraigado que está el 
problema de las diferencias dentro del paradigma occidental. 


Palabras claves: combinación empírica, desplazamiento, extranjero, fractura, 
juventud musulmana, movimientos de reforma de la modernidad, 
pertenencia, reconocimiento, tradición 


Antimo L. Farro 
Actors, Conflicts and the Globalization Movement 


Salient features of the globalization movement include: the defence of the 
subjective specificity of individuals and groups by a plurality of actors; fluid 
organizational and communication structures; opposition to economic and 
social domination; resistance to cultural homogenization; construction of 
social alternative networks; links between local and transnational initiatives 
that seek alternative modes of development on a global scale; the search for 
a new democracy. These features imply a specific construction of the 
movement and, in addition, different significances of its impact on social life. 
The affirmation of individual and group subjectivities in the construction of 
the movement implies a new definition of action as no longer collective. The 
impact of this action on social life resides in: the need to build new 
institutional mechanisms adequate to regulate global economic fluxes; 
cultural alternatives expressed through the affirmation of subjective 
specificity; and the cleavage between the movement's social networks and 


ruling actors. 
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Keywords: actors, conflict, fluidity, globalization, identity, movement, 
network, solidarity, specificity, subjectivity 


Antimo L. Farro 
Acteurs, conflits et le mouvement de mondialisation 


Les aspects principaux du mouvement altermondialiste consistent dans la 
défense de la spécificité subjective d'individus et de groupes qui est 
poursuivie par une pluralité d'acteurs, dans ses structures organisationnelles 
et communicationnelles fluides, dans son opposition à la domination 
économique et sociale, dans sa résistance à massification culturelle, dans sa 
construction de réseaux sociaux alternatifs, dans la relation entre ses 
initiatives locales et celles transnationales qui recherchent des modes de 
développement alternatifs, dans sa recherche de nouvelle démocratie. Ces 
aspects définissent à la fois une construction spécifique du mouvement et des 
différentes significations produites par son impact dans la vie sociale. Alors 
que plus directement l'affirmation de subjectivité individuelle et de groupe 
exige unc nouvelle définition des actions qui ne peuvent plus étre considérées 
comme collectives. L'impacte des ces actions dans la vie sociale souligne la 
nécessité de construire des nouveaux mécanismes institutionnels capables de 
réguler les flux économiques mondiaux, les constructions d'alternatives 
culturelles définies par l'affirmation de la spécificité subjective, la séparation 


entre les réseaux sociaux du mouvement et les acteurs dirigeants. 


Mots-clés: acteurs, conflit, fluidité, identité, mondialisation, mouvement, 
réseau, solidarité, spécificité, subjectivité 


Antimo L. Farro 
Participantes, conflictos y el movimiento de la globalización 


Los principales aspectos del movimiento sobre la globalización son la defensa 
de la especificidad subjetiva de individuos y grupos por una pluralidad de 
actores, las estructuras organizacionales y de communicación fluidas, la 
oposición a la dominación económica y social, la resistencia a la 
homogeneización cultural, la construcción de redes sociales alternativas, la 
relación entre las iniciativas locales y transnacionales que buscan modos de 
desarrollo alternativo, la búsqueda de una nueva democracia. Esos aspectos 
implican una construcción específica del movimiento y signifcados diferentes 
de su impacto en la vida social. La afirmación de las subjetividades 
individuales y de grupo implican una nueva definición de las acciones que no 
pueden ser consideradas como colectivas. El impacto de esas acciones sobre 
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la vida social reside en la necesidad de construir nuevos mecanismos 
institucionales aptos a regular los flujos económicos globales, en las 
alternativas culturales expresadas a través de la afirmación de la especificidad 
subjetiva y en la separación entre las redes sociales del movimiento y los 
actores dirigentes. 


Palabras claves: conflictos, especificidad, fluidez, globalización, identidad, 
movimiento, participantes, red, solidaridad, subjectividad 


Saskia Sassen 
Local Actors in Global Politics 


Globalization and the new information and communication technologies 
(ICTs) have enabled a variety of local political actors to enter international 
arenas once exclusive to national states. Multiple types of claim-making and 
oppositional politics articulate these developments. Going global has been 
partly facilitated and conditioned by the infrastructure of the global 
economy, even as the latter is often the object of those oppositional politics. 
The article examines these issues through a focus on various political 
practices and the technologies used, the latter an important part of the 
analysis partly because they remain understudied and misunderstood in the 
social sciences. Of particular interest is the possibility that local, often 
resource-poor organizations and individuals can become part of global 
networks and struggles. Further, the possibility of global imaginaries has 
enabled even those who are geographically immobile to become part of 
global politics. A key question organizing this article concerns the ways in 
which such localized actors and struggles can be constitutive of new types of 
global politics and subjectivities. The argument is that local, including 
geographically immobile and resource-poor, actors can contribute to the 
formation of global domains or virtual public spheres and thereby to a type 
of local political subjectivity that needs to be distinguished from what we 
would usually consider local. 


Keywords: globalization, ICTs, imaginaries, localization, subjectivity, virtual 
public spheres 
Saskia Sassen 
Les acteurs locaux en politiques mondiales 


La mondialisation et les nouvelles technologies de l'information (NTT) 
permettent à une variété d'acteurs politiques locaux d'entrer dans des espaces 
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internationaux historiquement réservés aux états-nations. Leur participation 
s’articule autour de multiples luttes de revendication et de politiques 
d'opposition. La possibilité d'actions à l'échelle mondiale est conditionnée et 
facilitée par l'infrastructure de l'économie globale, méme si celle-ci fait 
souvent l'objet de ces politiques d'opposition. L'auteur examine ces 
thématiques en mettant l'accent sur les diverses pratiques politique ainsi que 
sur les technologies utilisées, ces derniéres ayant été assez mal comprises et 
insuffisament étudiées en sciences sociales. Un aspect important dans cette 
analyse est le fait que ces acteurs locaur, qu'il s'agisse d'organismes ou 
d'individus souvent dépourvus de ressources, peuvent participer à des 
réseaux de luttes à l'échelle mondiale. La possibilité d'un imaginaire global 
permet méme à des acteurs géographiquement immobiles de participer à des 
actions politiques mondiales. Un autre aspect important réside dans façon 
dont ces acteurs et ces combats localisés peuvent contribuer a la formation 
d'espaces mondiaux ou de sphères publique virtuelles, et par conséquent à un 
type de subjectivité politique locale que nous devons distinguer de ce que 
nous entendons habituellement par le local. 


Mots-clés: imaginaires, localisation, mondialisation, NTI, sphères publiques 
virtuelles, subjectivité 


Saskia Sassen 
Participantes locales en la política global 


La globalización y las nuevas tecnologías de la informática (NTD han 
permitido una variedad de actores locales la entrada en espacios interna- 
cionales historicamente dominados por los estados nacionales. La 
articulación de esta participation se da a través de multiples luchas de 
reivindicación y políticas de oposición. La posibilidad de acciones 
mundializadas ha sido facilitada y condicionada por la infrastructure de la 
economía global mismo cuando esta ultima es tambien a menudo el objectivo 
de estas políticas de reivindicación. La autora examina estos temas a través 
de un enfoque sobre una variedad de prácticas políticas y las tecnologías que 
vienen usadas, estas últimas un elemento importante en su análisis en parte 
porque han sido malentendidas e insuficientemente estudiadas en las ciencias 
sociales. Un aspecto importante en el análisis es la posibilidad que actores 
locales y a menudo con escasos recursos pueden participar en luchas y redes 
globales. La posibilidad de imaginarios globales permite mismo a actores 
geograficamente inmóviles de volverse parte de luchas mundializadas. Una 
preocupación clave en este análisis concierne las modalidades a través de las 
cuales tales actores inmóviles y de escasos recursos pueden contribuir a la 
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formación de espacios mundializados o esferas públicas virtuales y por ende 
a un tipo de subjetividad política local que necesitamos distinguir de lo que 
entendemos usualmente por lo local. 


Palabras claves: globalización, ICTs, imaginarios, localización, subjetividad, 
esferas públicas virtuales 


Shruti Tambe 
Collective Subjectivity, DATE ey and Domination: The MJVA in 
Marathwada, India 


Indian independence in 1947 came in the context of uneven capitalist 
development. The postcolonial state's nation-building agenda included social 
justice and socialism, and modernization following western models for 
triggering "internal colonialisms', thus increasing erstwhile inequalities on 
different geographical scales. Marathwada subregion, which has a feudal 
background, was integrated into the Indian Republic in 1948. The movement 
Marathwada Janata Vikas Aandolan (MJVA), which emerged in the 1960s, 
comprised a series of campaigns and protests organized by propertied classes, 
trading classes and students. Exclusion from mainstream agendas of 
development in the context of aspirations for a democratic way of life and 
muted democratic institutions led these actors to challenge predominant 
definitions of development, democracy and nationalism. This article uses the 
MJVA example and moves beyond the framework of conflict and 
underscores complex articulations of global, national, regional and local to 
analyse collective action. It argues that the processes related to modernity, 
reflexivity and identity Sree are combined to shape the movement 


against exclusion and marginalizatio 


Keywords: collective action, democracy, development, exclusion, internal 
colonialism, marginalization, nationalism 


Shruti Tambe 
Subjectivité collective, démocratie et domination: le MJVA au 
Ma a, Inde 


Lindépendance de l'Inde en 1947 s'est réalisée dans un contexte de 
développement capitaliste inégal. Le programme de construction de Pétat- 
nation post-colonial prénait la justice sociale et le socialisme, mais la 
modernisation selon des modèles occidentaux a provoqué ‘un colonialisme 


intérieur” qui a accru les inégalités de jadis à différents échelons 
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géographiques. L'État de Marathwada, une sous-région au passé féodal, a été 
intégré à la République fédérale de l'Inde en 1948. Le parti Marathwada 
Janata Vikas Aandolan (MJVA) qui est apparu dans les années 1960 a englobé 
divers mouvements de revendication et de protestation des classes de 
propriétaires et de marchands ainsi que des étudiants. l'exclusion des grands 
programmes de développement, les aspirations à un mode de vie 
démocratique et le mutisme des institutions démocratiques ont incité ces 
acteurs à remettre en question les définitions prédominantes du 
développement, de la démocratie et du nationalisme. Dans cet article, 
l'auteure utilise l'exemple du MJVA, mais va au-delà du cadre des conflits 
pour souligner les articulations complexes entre le mondial, le national, le 
régional et le local et pour analyser l'action collective. Elle montre que des 
processus reliés à la modernité, à la réflexivité et à la formation de l'identité 
se combinent pour fagonner un mouvement contre l'exclusion et la margi- 


nalisation. 


Mots-clés: action collective, colonialisme intérieur, démocratie, 
développement, exclusion, marginalization, nationalisme 


Shruti Tambe 
Subjetividad colectiva, democracia y dominación: el MJVA en 
Marathwada, India 


La independencia de India fue realizado en contexto del desarollo capitalista 
desigual. El programa del estado postcolonial formando la nación inclujo la 
Justicia social, el socialismo, modernismo siguiendo los paises capitalistas de 
oeste, que estaban disparando/provocando “el colonialismo interno”, asi 
aumentando disigualdades antiguas en las escalas geográficas differentes. La 
sub-region Marathwada con el fondo feudal fue integrado en la República de 
India. Marathwada Janata Vikas Aandolan (MJVA) resultó/surgió en 1960 
por las (incluyendo de las) campañas diferentes y (marchas) de protestas 
organizado por la clase de propiedad (la clase alta), por los comerciantes y 
estudiantes. La exclusión de los programas del corriente principal del 
desarollo en el contexto de las aspiraciones para la vida democrática y las 
instituciones calladas democráticas condujeron estos actos (actores) a desafiar 
las definaciones del desarollo, democracia y nacionalismo. Este artículo 
utiliza el ejemplo del MJVA y dirije más alla del marco de los conflictos y 
subraya los articulaciones/expresiones complejos de global, nacional, 
regional y local para analizar la acción colectiva. Sostiene/mantiene que el 
proceso tratando de la modernidad, reflexividad, y de la formación de la 
identidad son combinado para formar el movimiento contra la exclusión, la 


marginalización. 
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Palabras claves: acción colectiva, colonialismo interno, democracia, 
desarrollo, exclusión, marginalización, nacionalismo 


Francois Dubet 
Between a Defence of Society and a Politics of the Subject: The 
Specificity of Today's Social Movements 


The globalization of exchanges and flux has considerably weakened the 
political arena on the national level in which social movements have 
previously developed. To a large extent, social movements today try to 
counteract this tendency by calling upon such frameworks for integration as 
national populism or diverse forms of communitarianism. As far as the 
workers” movement is concerned, the tendency is either for corporatism or 
for radical opposition to the system. But there exist other cultural rather than 
social movements which have made peace with the demise of traditional 
representations of social life and whose main focus is on the experience of 
individuals. These movements are based on the theme of individual moral 
autonomy which has been impeded by destructive social changes and by the 
forms of domination they have produced. Hence, these movements do not 
so much call for social integration as they do for justice and for a politics of 
recognition of the individual subject. They seek to avoid both the constraints 
of free market regulations and the seclusion within collective identities. 


Keywords: globalization, identity, individual, populism, recognition, social 


integration, social movements, subjectivity, unionism 


François Dubet 
Entre une défense de la société et une politique sur le problème: 
la spécificité des mouvements sociaux d'aujourd'hui 


La globalization des échanges et des flux a considérablement affaibli l'espace 
politique national dans lequel se sont développés les mouvements sociaux. 
Dans une trés large mesure, les mouvements sociaux s'opposent aujourd'hui 
à cet affaiblissement et en appellent à des cadres intégrateurs allant du 
national populisme aux divers communautarismes. De son cóté le 
mouvement ouvrier balance entre corporatismes et radicalisme anti-systéme. 
Mais il est d'autres mouvements, plus culturels que sociaux, qui font leur 
deuil des représentations traditionnelles de la vie sociale et qui ont 
l'expérience individuelle pour enjeu. Ces mouvements sont fondés sur le 
thème de l'autonomie morale des individus, autonomie rendue impossible 
par la violence des mutations sociales et des formes de domination qu'elles 
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engendrent. Dès lors, les mouvements en appellent moins à l'intégration 
sociale qu'à la justice et qu'à une politique du sujet, qu'à une politique de la 
reconnaissance échappant à la double contrainte de la régulation par le 
marché et de l'enfermement dans des identités collectives. 


Mots-clés: globalization, identité, individu, intégration sociale, mouvements 
sociaux, populisme, reconnaissance, subjectivité, syndicalisme 


Francois Dubet 
Entre una defensa de la sociedad y una política del sujeto: la 
especificidad de los movimientos sociales de hoy en día 


La globalización de los intercambios y flujos ha debilitado mucho el espacio 
político nacional en el que se desarrollaron los movimientos sociales. En gran 
medida, los movimientos sociales se oponen hoy en día a este debilitamiento 
y se refieren a marcos integradores que van del nacional populismo a los 
múltiples corporatismos. Por su parte el movimiento obrero vacila entre 
corporatismos y radicalismo antisistema. Pero existen otros movimientos, 
más culturales que sociales, que renuncian a las interpretaciones tradicionales 
de la vida social y cuya meta es la experiencia individual. Estos movimientos 
se basan en el tema de la autonomía moral de los individuos, autonomía que 
la violencia de las mutaciones sociales y formas de dominación subsiguientes 
hace imposible. Así, los movimientos se refieren menos a la integración social 
que a la justicia y a una política del sujeto o a una política del reconocimiento, 
escapando de la doble limitación de la regulación por el mercado y el encierro 
en identidades colectivas. 


Palabras claves: globalización, identidad, individuo, integración social, 
movimientos sociales, populismo, reconocimiento, sindicalismo, sub- 
jectividad 


Alain Touraine 
On the Frontier of Social Movements 


The author argues that globalization has shifted the nature of conflicts 
considerably, to the point that the social movements are no longer those that 
set social categories in opposition to one another, as in the case of social 
classes. Dominant forces define themselves no longer by content or by forms 
of social life, but by an unlimited capacity for change or adaptation to an 
environment that is in constant modification and often unpredictable. The 
key question for social movements no longer has to do with defining an 
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autonomous space or time, but, rather, with recognizing the priority that 
must be given to the creation — much more than to the defence — of an 
autonomy that is less professional or economic than moral — that is, the 
^ autonomy of the individual, considered as an actor, or, more precisely, as a 
subject. This is why it is preferable to replace the expression “social 
movements' with that of “cultural movements”. 


Keywords: alter-globalists, cultural movements, globalization, industrial 
societies, social formations, social movements, societal types 


Alain Touraine 
A la frontiére des mouvements sociaux 


L'auteur soutient que la mondialisation a transformé considérablement la 
nature des conflits, au point où les mouvements sociaux n'opposent plus 
actuellement des catégories sociales les unes aux autres, comme ce fut le cas 
pour les classes sociales. Aujourd'hui, les forces dominantes ne se définissent 
plus en fonction du contenu ou des formes de la vie sociale, mais en fonction 
de leur capacité illimitée de se modifier et de s'adapter à un environnement 
en constante évolution et souvent imprévisible. Pour ceux qui étudient les 
mouvements sociaux, l'essentiel n'est plus de savoir définir un espace ou un 
moment d'autonomie, mais de reconnaitre plutót la priorité qu'il faut 
accorder à la création, beaucoup plus qu'à la défense, d'une autonomie qui 
n'est pas tant économique ou sociale que morale, c'est-à-dire l'autonomie de 
l'individu considéré comme un acteur ou, plus spécifiquement, comme un 
sujet. C'est pourquoi l'auteur juge préférable de remplacer l'expression 
‘mouvements sociaux’ par ‘mouvements culturels’. 


Mots-clés: altermondialistes, catégories sociales, groupes sociaux, 
mondialisation, mouvements culturels, mouvements sociaux, sociétés 
industrielles 


Alain Touraine 
En la frontera de los movimientos sociales 


El autor sostiene que la globalización ha cambiado la naturaleza de los 
conflictos en forma considerable, hasta el punto en que los movimientos 
sociales ya no tienen por objeto establecer categorías sociales opuestas, como 
las clases sociales. Las fuerzas dominantes ya no se definen por contenido o 
forma de vida social, sino por una capacidad ilimitada de cambio o adaptación 


a un entorno que se encuentra en constante cambio y suele ser impredecible. 
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La cuestión clave de los movimientos sociales ya no es definir un tiempo o 
espacio autónomo sino reconocer el lugar prioritario que se debe dar a la 
creación — más que a la defensa — de una autonomía que es menos profesional 
o económica que moral — es decir, la autonomía del individuo considerado: 
como participante o, más precisamente, como sujeto. Por esto es preferible 
reemplazar la expresión “movimientos sociales’ por “movimientos culturales". 


Palabras claves: alter-globalistas, formaciones sociales, globalización, 
movimientos culturales, movimientos sociales, sociedades industriales, tipos 
sociales 
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Editorial: South Africa's Past in the 


Present 


NES 


ince 1948, South African society has been in a unique trajectory in its 

development. That year, the newly formed National Party officially intro- 
duced the ideology of apartheid as the philosophical framework within 
which the white Afrikaner-dominated government was to administer its 
policies. In essence, apartheid meant the separate “development” of the 
various racialized groups of South Africa. The ideology of separateness, 
which created unjust privilege for the minority white population, was accom- 
panied by an uneven pattern of institutionally entrenched development in 
economic, social, cultural, and in particular educational opportunities 
between the white, black, coloured and Indian “population groups”. 

With a few exceptions, the language of sociology that emerged as 
apartheid's cultural capital became singularly known for its lack of in-depth 
analysis of social issues, particularly as experienced by black communities. 
To begin with, sociological analysis and interpretation were largely driven by 
white academics, who in turn became the mediators to so-called black 
people's responses to the ideology of apartheid. To do sociology was to 
struggle to name, mark and control the phenomenon of black politics and its 
subjects. It was not unusual to find texts that objectified and homogenized 
black people, describing their struggles as violent and without visionary 
purpose. 

This narrow sociologism of the apartheid era was also manifest in its 
focus of study. Like many other academic disciplines with middle-class 
origins, sociology in South Africa was made synonymous with studying 
urban and proletarianized black people. Generally, very few studies commit- 
ted themselves to studying the dynamics of black rural lives and politics, 
including the ever-changing dialectic between the urban and rural. Within 
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this context those in the rural areas were effectively written out of sociology's 
historiography. 

As a consequence, rural poverty, with its peculiar manifestation in 
inequalities relating to ownership of sources of wealth, particularly land, was 
at best ignored and at worst suppressed. The focus of sociological studies was 
urban black people, and superficial analysis of the social tension within 
African urban-based society became an analytical norm. Sociologists rushed 
to black townships to write about the crime rate, poverty and other social 
ills, perceived to be the forces that drove those living in these apartheid 
enclosures. [t is not that these were not legitimate topics and themes. 
However, the problem arose when the symptoms of a deeper crisis of the 
apartheid state's illegitimacy were taken up in sociological writings as the real 
problems. This limited approach to sociology tended to smooth over and 
undermine any potential attempts to provide thick, diverse and complex 
accounts, as the black consciousness leader Steve Biko had tried to do in J 
Like What I Write. 

As a result, whiteness with its multiple forms of domination was not 
interrogated. White identiues were subsumed and made normative under the 
apartheid ideology, although not all white people participated in the covert 
legitimation of this evil system. This in turn gave the false impression that 
whether black or white, the identity of South Africanness constituted a single 
racial class. The apartheid sociology of the urban type also failed to unpack 
gender struggles within the various 'racial communities. The ultimate 
marker of this narrow urban sociologism of the apartheid era found its 
expression in its desire to pass on and assign apartheid's neurosis to black 
people, representing it as black people's failure to adjust to the so-called 
“apartheid modernity”. This meant that black people were locked into a 
binary, wholly inappropriate definition in which they were seen as inherently 
inferior to white people. In these depictions they were either perpetrators of 
violence against the state, other black people as in KwaZulu Natal in the 
1980s, or hopeless victims of apartheid injustice. In whatever case black 
people were denied historical agency outside the terms dictated by apartheid 
and its sociologists. 

When 1994 arrived critics of the movement described as urban black 
sociology hoped that there would be a radical paradigmatic shift. The ascend- 
ancy of the African National Congress (ANC) into office did not, however, 
see substantial structural changes in the economy within the first few years 
of its rule. The reworked, liberal discourse of sociology continued to hold 
sway with crime being touted as the principal concern. How this crime and 
other social ills — largely among black people and by black people — came 
about remains insufficiently theorized to this day. 

This issue of Current Sociology, which addresses some of the dynamics 
of the crucial missing links in the traditional South African sociological 
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endeavour, promises to open new avenues of research and thought on this 
ostensibly intransigent South African problematic. The empirically biased 
articles also fill the gap of much needed ethnographic accounts regarding the 
current changes shaping the young democracy. The diversity of articles and 
their writing styles also reflects exciting developments by young scholars in 
search of broadening the analytical frames of ‘doing sociology’. 

Poverty and “race” run as a seam through all the contributions. Irma du 
Plessis in Living in ‘Jan Bom: Making and Imagining Lives after Apartheid 
in a Council Housing Scheme in Johannesburg, i investigates how the notion 
of the ‘white poor’ is interrogated in a highly contradictory post-apartheid 
context in which white people continue to reap some benefits from the 
former selective welfare apartheid state. She revisits the “poor white” question 
by exploring the historical shifts that have occurred in the space occupied by 
politics, race and class, and how these continue to inform questions of state, 
property and identity during the post-apartheid era. Giving primacy to the 
voices of residents in Jan Bom, she traces how economic and racial factors, 
rather than regime change, inform what residents have cited as major markers 
of change since 1994. This article speaks to the urgent need to integrate ques- 
tions of racialized poverty and in particular the roots of “poor housing' 
within new community formations in South Africa. 

One area that South Africans agree upon is the need to provide quality 
education for all, enshrined in the populist youth slogan of the 1970s — "liber- 
ation now, education later”. This is the principal concern of Idris Mgobozi's 
paper, Human Capital and Credentialism: Tbe Sociological Explanation of 
Racial Inequalities in South Africa, which, amongst other things, traces the 
economic and sociological reasons behind the historic advantage of white 
workers. He deals with the issue of education and the need to radicalize 
reforms in this sector in order to ensure the full participation of all South 
Africans in creating sustainable lives for themselves. For Mgobozi, the legacy 
of apartheid's Bantu education remains one of the major driving forces of 
inequality in South Africa, and yet its acquisition enables those previously 
disadvantaged to develop skills, run the economy, control land and create 
self-employment. 

Abebe Zegeye's article, Of Struggles and Whistles: Mamelodi's Black 
Youth Culture, shows that the binary encouraged by past governments, 
namely to see black youth culture as opposed to the interests of liberation 
movements, is a myth. In a collection of interviews conducted with the youth 
of Mamelodi, Zegeye captures the current factors that young people are 
mobilizing to define their identities after apartheid. Quality education, 
HIV/AIDS, participation in the political system and awareness of the 
political past emerged as some of the vital factors that many young 
Mamel-odians viewed as vital to shaping their social selves and future lives. 
This study thus opens up the possibility of reviewing the historical and 
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generational continuities and ruptures that continue to reformulate what it 
means to be a young South African under the new democratic dispensation. 

Some of the articles represented in this issue of Current Sociology have 
tried to shake off the prejudice of the past in order to approach South African 
society with a broader definition of sociology. For instance, Ari Sitas’s article 
Thirty Years Since the Durban Strikes: Black Working-Class Leadership and 
the South African Transition is instructive without being blighted by an over- 
riding concern with referring to the statistical figures relating to black people 
touched by violence in Durban. Rather, he investigates the contradictions 
that defined the black working-class movement and its leaders. Showing how 
the past continues to inform the present, Sitas also traces how there has been 
a shift in both consciousness and ideas regarding solidarity, which have 
profoundly redefined notions of race and ethnicity after 1994. The work also 
illuminates why, despite the deepening class cleavages emerging among 
working-class leaders, the ‘elastic band’ that held this working-class 
movement together, though tentative, still remains. 

Nthabiseng Motsemme, in The Mute Always Speak: On Women’s 
Silences at the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, suggests that women’s 
memories remain a transformative source from which narrations of a durable 
nation can emerge. She observes that while the TRC sought to discard past 
identities through specific reconciliation practices in order to forge new iden- 
tities, the process ironically entailed suppression of what women could say. 
The observation that black women’s silence of pain, their failure to gather 
words with which to describe apartheid, their refusal to be forced to talk 
about their views constitute a far-reaching strategy to undermine the myth 
of South Africa as a rainbow nation. Ultimately, her article refuses tó 
canonize the TRC public platform as a carnival space, or as the only site 
where the truth of what happened during apartheid could be found. In this 
way, she introduces notions of counter-memory and destabilizes dominant 
perceptions of history as recorded by the new ruling class. 

Raymond Suttner’s article, Democratic Transition and Consolidation in 
South Africa: The Advice of the Experts’, calls for the development of new 
approaches to refine democracy; ones that go beyond mere forms. By 
discussing the inadequacies of the National Liberation Movement model, and 
also the limited ways experts have conceptualized it, he shows how ‘self- 
empowering organs of direct and participatory democracy’ remain central to 
maintaining the democratic order. Further, he makes the point that the plural- 
ity of parties, though necessary in a democracy, does not always mean 
efficient delivery of social services and thus the effective redistribution of 
wealth. He concludes by calling for new approaches to refine the notion of 
“democracy”. 

Ishmael Lesufi maintains in Sowtb Africa and the Rest of tbe Continent: 
Towards a Critique of tbe Political Economy of NEPAD that NEPAD 
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should be viewed as the neo-liberal programme underpinned by global and 
South African capital to create new and stable conditions for capital accumu- 
lation. By exploring the social forces that have shaped the South African 
government position on NEPAD, he argues against dominant circulating 
discourses that NEPAD forms part of a developmental tool that will effec- 
tively address Africa's marginalization in the global economy while being 
grounded in pan-African principles. This important critique of the political 
economy of NEPAD forms part of an existing community of scholars and 
activists, who continue to question the ultimate beneficiaries of this 
programme, and whether it can adequately address the problems of poverty, 
skills acquisition especially among young Africans, and general economic 
development required on the continent. 

Finally, in a highly informative ethnographic study conducted over a 
two-year period of the Durban Public Order Police Unit, Monique Marks 
and Jenny Fleming in ‘As Unremarkable as the Air They Breathe’? Reform- 
ing Police Management in South Africa focus on the challenges to making 
democratic policing meaningful. The authors conclude that if programmes to 
transform work structuring and management practices within police organiz- 
ations are to succeed, account needs to be taken of their militaristic legacies, 
traditions of contestations and non-corporate cultural traditions. They raise 
the vexed question that given the composition of the South African Police 
Service - which has changed leadership very minimally — does the policing 
structure command legitimacy in the eyes of the majority who previously 
perceived them as a brutal force of apartheid? 

In short then, the context of this issue of Current Sociology portrays the 
tortuous path that South African sociological studies have traversed. Import- 
antly, these articles transcend the old paradigm's perception that mistakes 
symptoms for causes of social crises in black lives. Others in the issue attempt 
to break from this old tradition in order to introduce a new radical tradition 
that questions continuing underlying assumptions of urban black sociology. 
Time will tell whether or not the new approaches that are implicitly 
suggested in this issue will form part of scattered attempts to renew South 
African sociology. 
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Democratic Transition and 
Consolidation in South Africa: The 
Advice of ‘the Experts’ 


AS literature has appeared over the last two decades on democratic 
transition and subsequently on democratic consolidation. Sometimes 
both of these phrases are embraced under the word “democratization”. The 
literature initially related to case studies of Eastern European and Latin 
American transitions from ‘authoritarian’ to ‘democratic’ rule. Subsequently 
other ‘waves’ of democratization, in particular in Africa, have been identified. 
Unfortunately there have been ‘flaws’ identified by these experts. In particu- 
lar, while the transition to ‘democracy’, equated with multi-party elections, 
has occurred, in many cases, there has been reversion to one or other form 
of ‘authoritarian’ rule (Huntington, 1991). Indeed, many of the transitions in 
Africa have been reversed or have seen military regimes transform themselves 
into political parties. Electoral laws which favour them and conditions which 
make it difficult for opposition parties to generate resources (Sandbrook, 
2000: 119), have often secured continuation of quasi-military rule. 

The question is how to ensure not only that there is democracy, but also 
that it is sustainable. That is unobjectionable if it means ensuring there is no 
reversion to previous authoritarian rule, that democratic rights are protected 
and that freedom of political activity will be defended. But the current 
advisers have other concerns and criteria for assessment that are open to 
question. In their application to South Africa, various ‘problems’ have been 
identified. These include the failure of the African National Congress (ANC) 
to adapt completely to ‘normal’ politics and remain a liberation movement. 
(Jung and Shapiro, 1995: 268ff.).! 

Another feature of the South African situation that has caused eyebrows 
to rise among the specialists is the character of the ANC as what is 
called a ‘dominant party’ and the unlikelihood for the foreseeable future of 
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a “circulation of elites”, i.e. its defeat by any opposition party (Huntington, 
1991: 267; Jung and Shapiro, 1995; Giliomee and Simkins, 1999; Southall, 
2003a: 68). The weakness of the apposition, though not related to significant 
electoral irregularity, is seen as a basis for withholding accreditation of the 
South African transition as a democracy that has been consolidated. Thus, 
Jung and Shapiro, though they write mainly of the period of the transitional 
constitution (1994—6), say there is a lack of a ‘a system of opposition insti- 
tutions that any healthy democracy requires” (Jung and Shapiro, 1995: 270; 
see also Giliomee and Simkins, 1999: Introduction). Habib and Taylor (2001), 
despite having quite different solutions to these writers, also accept the broad 
position of the essential nature of a strong opposition for democratic consoli- 
dation. 
Jung and Shapiro say, more broadly, that a 

... functioning political opposition is essential to democracy. Although the 

notion of a loyal opposition finds its origins in monarchical rather than demo- 

cratic politics, democratic systems rely on institutionalised oppositions, and it 

is doubtful that any regime could long survive as minimally democratic without 

them. . . . If democratic politics is seen as requiring at a minimum that there be 

turnover of power among elites, then there must be sites for counterelites to 

form and campaign as potential alternative governments. (Jung and Shapiro, 

1995: 272) 


If there is not the possibility of an opposition being perceived as a ‘realistic 
alternative to the government of the day' then the likelihood of turnover is 
diminished and crises for the government are correspondingly more likely to 
become crises for the democratic regime (Jung and Shapiro, 1995: 272). Using 
a similar paradigm, Southall, under the heading "The Decline of Opposition’, 
writes of this absence of a powerful opposition signifying the ‘hollowness of 
South African democracy? (Southall, 2003a: 68). 

The combination of these factors, the continued existence of the ANC 
as a national liberation movement (NLM) and the unlikelihood of a turnover 
of ruling organization/party, is said to impede accountability and preclude 
the type of monitoring that is possible where an opposition is strong (Jung 
and Shapiro, 1995: 272-3; Giliomee and Simkins, 1999: Introduction). Also, 
NLMs, as such, are said to have certain inherent features that make them 
inimical towards transparency and other values necessary for democratic 
consolidation (Southall, 2003b). 


Science or Dogmatism? 
Unfortunately much of this literature is in fact very dogmatic, not only 


current discussions but also the earlier theories on transition from authori- 
tarian rule. Based on specific case studies, some theorists sought to erect from 
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what they saw as successful transitions, universal rules, which ought to be 
followed by those who want to achieve democracy (e.g. Huntington, 1991; 
Horowitz, 1991). 

In reality, the notions of democracy and the character of the transitions 
envisaged could not be value neutral, and are based on deeply conservative 
ideas. In particular, the end product is meant to be a specific version of 
democracy, that of formal, representative democracy without substantial 
social and economic transformation or significant popular involvement. To 
avert the danger of these limitations being transcended, it was important that 
deals be struck by elites who would agree on common objectives. This would 
limit the outcome to what was reasonable or likely to be “successful”. This 
would not be possible unless the process also avoided mass activity, that is, 
involvement of those who might wish to see substantial transformations that 
would fundamentally change their lives. 

It was therefore essential to have, on the one side, an authoritarian 
government able to satisfy its constituency that the transition would not 
threaten fundamental features of their privileged existence and on the other 
a partner who, while trying to ensure elements of democratic change, also 
agreed on the limitations. The partner would ensure that the transition did 
not go beyond the bounds necessary to ensure "success", thus containing or 

the more radical elements among their leadership and follow- 
ers (Jung and Shapiro, 1995). 

The first reason why this literature is dogmatic is that it does not prob- 
lematize democracy and equates it with a particular notion of the term (see 
especially Huntington, 1991; Horowitz, 1991). That is not opened to 
discussion, and as we know, has been incorporated in notions of “good 
governance', which are now treated as conditions for international funding. 
Flowing from a limited range of case studies, general theories of transition 
to democracy, meaning this particular conception of democracy, are devel- 
oped. Deviations from this script are seen as predestining certain transitions 
to failure while conformity is likely to ensure “success”. 

Some transitions have not conformed precisely to the rules but never- 
theless enjoy substantial accreditation in the world at large and, as in the case 
of South Africa, cannot easily be dismissed by virtue of the ‘flawed’ manner 
in which they were achieved. But this is where the same body of theorists 
achieve a new lease of life, as theorists of democratic consolidation some- 
times cynically referred to as “consolidology” (Beetham, 2000). In this new 
situation they point to the dangers of South African democratic consoli- 
dation not being sustained by virtue of the dominant character of the ANC 
and the lack of an opposition capable of ousting the organization from power 
in the foreseeable future (see Giliomee and Simkins, 1999: Introduction). 
This is in breach of a fundamental rule derived from the theory of “success- 
ful consolidation' (Huntington, 1991: Jung and Shapiro, 1995: 293). 
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The statement is of course totally dogmatic in that it chooses to select 
certain aspects of democratic life as the only test for democratic consoli- 
dation. In reality there are a number of features in the South African situ- 
ation, which may in fact provide far greater protection of democratic rights 
and contribute far more towards consolidation than the existence of strong 
opposition. In particular, one can point to the extensive constitutional 
machinery in support of democracy, much of it in advance of that found in 
countries from which many of these theorists emerge. In this regard, it is 
worth mentioning, among others, the Constitutional Court, the Public 
Protector, the Human Rights Commission and the Commission on Gender 
Equality, the Chapter 9 institutions of the South African constitution (see 
Cachalia, 2003. For exactly the opposite conclusions, see Giliomee and 
Simkins, 1999: Introduction, xvii). 

In addition, one has in South Africa, a ‘public sphere’ where citizens and 
organized civil society can express a diversity of opinions, indicating another 
important variable influencing the strength of democracy. The importance of 
this space is illustrated by the impact that the Treatment Action Campaign 
(TAC), organized around treatment of HIV/AIDS, has made.? 


Dogmatism Regarding “Inevitable” Transition of a Liberation 
Movement to a Political Party 


This literature is also dogmatic in its understanding of “normal? politics. The 
implicit assumption is that engaging in struggle is abnormal and that NLMs 
are characteristically vehicles of 'struggle politics”. This is depicted as repre- 
senting an immature phase of human development, compared with “normal 
politics” that is found in most of Western Europe and the USA. That 
immature politics must be put behind the NLMs in favour of conventional 
politics. The predominant western model is treated as the normative model. 
This means the masses are hardly involved, electorates are generally apathetic 
and apolitical and politics is mainly the concern of professional politicians. 
The electorate is left in peace between elections and resuscitated every four 
or five years when an election takes place. 

NLMs often do not conform to this model although it is a mistake to see 
these movements as uniform. In reality many NLMs act very much like 
political parties in Western Europe and it is also true that some political 
parties have a popular character very different from that of the ‘normal’ 
model of politics. In this regard, the Brazilian PT (Party of Labour) is an 
example, as were social democratic parties in many countries in the earlier 
phases of their existence. 

NLMs do not meet the model of ‘normal politics’ because they often 


insist on the continuous involvement of their followers or ‘the masses’, on 
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their being involved in driving the processes of change. For many of the 
specialists this evokes notions of the “tyranny of the majority” or “mob rule”, 
while many of the NLMs instead see this as an expression of democratic 
activity. 

Another reason why NLMs are seen as immature forms of political 
organization, representing an earlier phase of political evolution, is that they 
often or for some phases of their existence tend to be much broader than 
conventional political parties. There are some problems in this purported 
“national” character of NLMs, to which 1 return, but there is nothing inher- 
ently inimical to democratic consolidation in broadness, nor in that broad- 
ness allowing a variety of cross-memberships. In particular, the dual 
membership of the South African Communist Party (SACP) members, to 
which some object, is something that is part of the history of the ANC, 
though possibly fairly unique to South Africa.? It may not last forever, but 
it is not clear that this is inherently antagonistic to consolidation of democ- 
racy. It is only if one resorts to theories about inevitable control by Commu- 
nist parties of other organizations again necessarily leading to dictatorships 
that this can have any credence. 

Another dogma is the suggestion not only that the transition from NLM 
to political party is necessary and desirable but that it is inevitable or that it 
has already happened in South Africa (see Jung and Shapiro, 1995: 285, 
300-1). The inevitability is said to lie partly in the qualities attributed to 
political parties as opposed to NLMs. In contrast to the undemocratic, secre- 
tive and closed nature of NLMs, political parties are said to be inherently 
democratic, open and accountable. This is of course a fiction and we only 
need look at Tony Blair's involving Britain in war, without the consent of his 
own caucus, to know that both democratic and undemocratic practices may 
well be found in political parties (McKibbin, 2003). 

Equally, NLMs are not inevitably secretive and closed. How much 
openness and debate one finds, depends partly on the location of personnel, 
whether in militarized or civilian situations, but even in military situations, 
according to interviewees, there was considerable debate.* That is obviously 
not the same as impacting on decision-making, but it is nevertheless an 
important qualification of the stereotype that is found in some of the litera- 
ture. 
There is no law of history that predestines liberation movements to 
become political parties. There may be a variety of reasons why a particular 
movement wishes to remain a NLM and what we need to assess is not what 
form of organization is adopted, but what quality of democracy ensues. We 
need to measure this against an openly stated notion of what we understand 
by democracy. 

That means that democracy itself must be problematized, and part of the 
argument of this article is that achievement of representative democracy is a 
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crucial gain for any people. But it is not the only version of democracy and 
may well coexist with both participatory and direct democracy. In South 
Africa we have had experience of these and this article argues for their desir- 
ability (Neocosmos, 1998; Suttner, 2005). 

But there needs first to be a closer look at the NLM model, partly 
because it has some problematic features, but also because there are problems 
with the way some scholars have discussed it, attributing certain inherent 
qualities that are said to lead NLMs in an inevitable direction. This article 
relates the discussion of the importance of viable opposition parties to the 
broader question of pluralism. It concludes by referring briefly to the model 
of democracy that, 1 contend, needs consolidation in South Africa and how 
best it may be achieved (treated more fully in Suttner, 2004a). 


The NLM ‘Mode!’ 


Many of the political parties that came to rule African states were originally 
constituted as liberation movements. Some 30 or 40 years ago many of these 
liberation movements that have become political parties or that remained 
liberation movements were crucially involved in the process of achieving 
independence. They then enjoyed considerable legitimacy. 

In addition, many of the adverse economic conditions in the world at 
large, that have affected African exports especially harshly, had not yet 
started to bear their full impact, although the problem was always there. That 
was also a period when a particular model of the African NLM or political 
Party was in vogue, a party depicted as representing the nation as a whole. 
This was exemplified by slogans like “CPP is Ghana, Ghana is CPP”, CPP 
being the Convention People’s Party of Ghana. Or later ‘SWAPO is the 
Nation, the Nation is SWAPO’, SWAPO being the South West African 
People’s Organization of Namibia. In Kenya one had ‘Kenya African 
National Union Ni Mama Na Baba’, meaning KANU is the mother and 
father of the nation. And a slogan to be found on a wall in South Africa 
declares “ANC is the Nation”. The problems with this model were not always 
evident, partly because the leaders of many of the parties propounding these 
views were then popular in their own countries and enjoyed prestige on the 
continent. 

This NLM model predisposed these parties or liberation movements 
towards a particular type of politics, self-conception and relationship with 
other organizations and the people or nation as a whole. It is a model of 
organization now in crisis. Many of the assumptions of the colonial and 
immediate postcolonial period, which held the organizations and countries 
together, are no more. 


The reasons for the rise of nationalist movements and their unifying 
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quest in Africa were intimately connected to the overlordship of colonial 
authorities. As that experience has receded in the public consciousness, the 
reasons for unity behind a NLM have less resonance. 

But generalized references to the crisis in the NLM in existing literature 
remain insufficiently specified, partly because the nature of NLMs, as such, 
has not been adequately theorized. While important writers like Fanon and 
Cabral have intervened on questions, tendencies and strategies of NLMs this 
has not been to characterize what a NLM is or the range of features it may 
possess (Fanon, 1963; Cabral, 1979). 

But this lack of specificity in references to the concept “national liber- 
ation movement” may also be because there is a great deal of variety within 
the set of organizations that fall under the heading NLM, variations that are 
not adequately accounted for in some of the literature. From this failure to 
note or adequately consider the consequence of variation, there is sometimes 
a tendency to point to alleged inevitability in their trajectory and inherent or 
invariable characteristics. 


Considerable Variety under the Label NLW 


The phrase “national liberation movement encompasses a range of organiz- 
ations on every continent with a variety of ideological orientations ranging 
from the Communist-led movements through a number of versions of 
nationalism influenced or uninfluenced by Marxism or other forms of social- 
ism. 

The origins of liberation movements and political parties in Africa are 
very different from that of Europe and the US (see Salih [2003: 1ff.] on 
parties; Tordoff [2002] and Hodgkin [1956, 1961] on liberation movements 
and parties). Some of these are well-established and mature organizations, 
existing from the early years of this century, as in the case of the ANC. Some 
were formed only a decade or so before attaining independence. Some have 
passed through a variety of phases of open organized politics, while others 
were from their earliest stage forced to work underground and then 
embarked on armed resistance. Some therefore had little experience of open 
organized activity and have seen participation in a liberation movement as 
primarily secretive or military activity. There is no inherent or inevitable 
strategic or tactical path, for che route adopted in struggling for liberation 
has been mainly determined by the context in which the resistance movement 
has arisen. 

Likewise, the social base of these movements has varied, some having for 
most of their existence a small, primarily elitist base and leadership, others a 
more working-class or peasant membership, generally with an elite leader- 
ship. Ideologically, these movements have been united by anti-colonialism or 
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anti-imperialism and in some cases adopted radical postures of a variety of 
kinds. 

Some have engaged in popular struggle, that is, mass activity and 
organization, others have primarily related to institutional structures as 
negotiators or petitioners. Some NLMs have developed extensive organiz- 
ational structures; many have not and have had a fairly loose relationship 
between leaders and followers. In some or possibly most cases, the identity 
of the movement has been closely related to the character of the leader. 

Some have during the pre-independence period related to or been in 
alliance with social movements. In other cases, there have been few social 
movements other than the liberation movement itself, assuming it is legiti- 
mate to characterize a liberation movement as a species of social movement 
(Younis, 2000: 22). The tendency in the pre-liberation period has been for 
liberation movements to encourage activities of other social movements since 
this has tended to supplement the pressure that the NLM has exerted on the 
colonial authority. 

The extent of diversity in the character of NLMs does not preclude 
speaking of a model. There are elements in common as well as factors making 
for significant differentiation. These must be identified since the commonal- 
ities and the differences qualify the potential trajectory of these movements. 
They indicate what factors, if brought into play or more forcefully brought 
into play, can impact on the outcome of contestation over the democratic (or 
undemocratic) character of these organizations. Far from outcomes being 
inevitable, it is by no means settled in many cases, and possibly not finally 
settled anywhere. 


NLMs Driven by an Inexorable Anti-Democratic Logic? 


In a significant and wide-ranging contribution on democracy in Africa, 
Roger Southall includes consideration of NLMs, though he presents a 
somewhat rigid and teleological notion of their character. In particular, he 
argues that there is an inherent and inevitable anti-democratic and authori- 
tarian trajectory. Under the heading Liberation against Democracy?” he 
writes: 

... the logic of national liberation struggle itself ... appears reluctant (or 

unable) to engage with dem ; whose own logic it had subsumed. Or in 

other words, once having attained national independence, the inexorable logic 


of national liberation seems to be to suppress rather than to liberate democracy. 
(Southall, 2003b: 31) 


The ‘authoritarian logic of the phenomenon came to greater fruition’, 
Southall argues, in the southern African states where colonial and apartheid 
resistance was strong and 'much greater determination was involved (not 
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least in the form of armed struggle) (Southall, 2003b: 32; emphasis in the 
original). 

The argument is that an inherent tendency towards authoritarianism may 
be mitigated, but is nevertheless inherent in the assumptions and character of 
these organizations. The argument in the present contribution, in contrast, 
acknowledges that elements of the NLM model or what is broadly held in 
common among a variety of such movements, may become antagonistic to 
democracy. But the emphasis on the NLM as “the nation' coexists with the 
NLM also being the bearer of democracy, the organization providing the first 
opportunity to vote. Obviously cynics would point to that often being the 
last opportunity. But that democratic component is also part of tbe model of 
the NLM and this is clearly seen in the South African conception of a national 
democratic revolution’ It should not be forgotten that whatever the later 
outcomes, it was the liberation movements that brought democracy to Africa. 
Colonialism was an inherently undemocratic system and it was the liberation 
struggles that ensured people voted for the first time. What ensued afterwards 
is a separate question and whether it was inevitable or is irreversible needs 
more than assertion but argument. 

The main problem with Southall’s formulation is that the notion of inex- 
orable logic seems to override the reality of contestation, indicated by his 
limited references to hegemonic battles. Even where some tendencies are not 
contested at the moment, or openly contested within a ruling party or 
organization, that is not to say they are uncontested in some less visible form 
or that they will not be contested some time in the future. Politics in an 
environment unfavourable to democratic contestation often means these are 
semi-underground or manifested in other, less obvious modes. 

Most NLMs comprise a variety of tendencies and cannot be assumed to 
simply succumb to an authoritarian logic. They are likely to struggle over 
the organization’s direction as well as the relationship that the organization, 
prior to and after attaining power, has with other organizations outside its 
camp. That may well be the case with the ANC today. 

None of this is to deny the existence of tendencies in the NLM model 
that present dangers, conditional as these may be. 


The NLM Model and Pluralism 
Mona Younis defines NLMs in relation to their character as specific types of 


social movements: 


National liberation movements are social movements in amplified form: the 
disaffected: (those compelled to act) are virtually entire ‘nations’, using not 
merely extra-institutional means but anti-institutional action for a political 
objective that is nothing short of the elimination of the existing state.” The 
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convergence of multiple movements of workers, peasants, women, students, 
professionals, and others produce this collective action on a d scale. The 
clarity of the collective grievance renders the convergence E grum: class 
forces possible, generally over several generations: freedom from domination 
by a population that sets itself apart on the basis of national identification. 
Conquest in the name of one nation stimulates an unprecedented convergence 
of classes within the other. (Younis, 2000: 22) 


This definition, which has much to offer, also suggests why the NLM model 
tends to endanger pluralism. The notion of a NLM as representing the nation 
tends to lead to the treatment of other organizations as ancillary to that effort 
or as temporary contributors to this national effort, where they “stand in” for 
an absent NLM or occupy terrain which will ultimately be partly occupied 
or fully occupied bythe NLM itself. Once that happens the role of these other 
organizations is to exit from the stage of history (as happened in the case of 
the United Democratic Front [UDF] in South Africa, admittedly through its 
own volition — see Suttner, 2005; Neocosmos, 1998; Mamdani, 1990). 

In line with this emphasis, the early years of African independence saw 
widespread clampdowns on organizations established on a regional or ethnic 
basis. There was a tendency in independent African states to see organization 
outside the umbrella of the NLM as divisive and even aiding enemies of 
national unity. And in many situations this was the case, with connections 
between external forces and regional, separatist parties, especially in a 
country like Congo/Zaire. 

Also, in the name of building unity, various ethnic movements were 
suppressed and a variety of complex forms and identities in which people saw 
themselves were not allowed to find outlets in the political arena. This may 
have found classic expression in Samora Machel, independent Mozambique's 
first president's statement that for the nation to live, the tribe must die!” 
There was an overriding conception of the nation, embodied by the 
NLM/ruling party. That was the atmosphere within which most NLMs were 
formed, whether they attained power through negotiations, arms or peaceful 
handover. 

Similar processes developed over time in the ANC. Pixley ka Isaka 
Seme, on the eve of the formation of the ANC, advanced a counter-concep- 
tion of the nation to that of the Union of South Africa. His version referred 
to a “native upion', a nation that at first embodied only African men (Seme, 
1972). Over the decades that followed, this conception of the nation was 
widened, but what is significant for our discussion is that the ANC 
presented itself as the bearer of a potential nationhood, realizable once 
apartheid was removed. 

The ANC as a liberation movement, and allied organizations like the 
Mozambican Liberation Front (FRELIMO), spent decades in an atmosphere 
of intolerance of regionalism and ethnic difference on the African continent, 
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as well as absorbing Marxist-Leninist notions, which converged with the 
NLM model in stressing the need for a centralizing, coordinating party. 

National liberation movements engaged in wars of liberation also 
claimed and often received recognition as the sole'and authentic representa- 
tive of particular peoples. There was reason for this in the context of resist- 
ing apartheid and colonialism and colonial rulers’ denying the vote. But what 
did this status signify after liberation when most NLMs won ensuing elec- 
tions?? The danger is that some may have treated these elections as consti- 
tuting a formal confirmation of what had already been earned, and seen 
themselves as already enjoying a right of representation that had been perma- 
nently conferred. 

This quality of being the nation, that was ascribed to or claimed by the 
parties that led countries to independence, became one of the bases on which 
one-party states were advanced and opposition parties systematically 
suppressed. It also became one of the reasons why NLMs, turned ruling 
parties, were reluctant to consider exiting from government, as in contem- 
porary Zimbabwe. This does represent a tendency, but whether a tendency 
is irreversible or realizable depends on the capacity for contestation, which 
varies in different countries and situations. 


The NLM Model and Representing the Nation as a Whole 


The NLM model may be in crisis in the continent, as the basis on which most 
political parties were formed at the time of independence and their popular 
support has eroded. But the model may not be in crisis for the ANC as a 
political organization. Its viability may still relate to a reaction against a 
particular type of politics, ‘normalization’ or establishing a ‘normal’ political 
party, where elections are everything and the organization's popular charac- 
ter is nothing. While that may remain part of the ANC’s official self-charac- 
terization, the notion is under stress. The ANC, in becoming the dominant 
force in government, has entered into processes of operation that require 
different modalities from its previous roles and relationships to its member- 
ship. And there are certainly people within and (not only) outside the ANC 
who would like this stress to be resolved through a break with the national 
liberation past, shedding this “nostalgia”. The outcome cannot be predicted. 
It depends on a variety of factors within and outside the ANC, what strength 
may be commanded by one or other trend or can potentially manifest itself 
organizationally. 

But the relevance of the question whether the NLM model is in crisis 
relates, as elsewhere, also to politics beyond the ANC and its membership. 
This is because the model depicts the NLM as “the nation”, or as the nation 
in the process of becoming’. 
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Having attained representative democracy since 1994 the ANC has 
secured overwhelming electoral support and is predicted, at the time of 
writing, to be likely to retain or increase that support in the 2004 election. 
But here is where the dangers of the NLM model may arise. It does not arise 
from the fears of the proponents of the “dominant party' model that domi- 
nance is in itself incompatible with democracy, but because of notions 
deriving from the NLM model: in particular, its purporting to embody the 
nation as a whole. 

The ANC and for that matter no political party or organization can ever 
be equated with the nation, no matter how popular it may be. There are inter- 
ests within the nation that require representation outside the national liber- 
ation movement. The consolidation of democracy in South Africa is not the 
task of the ANC as majority party alone. 

This is not merely a question of multi-party democracy but relates to 
wider issues. The ANC (and the NLM in general) is a recent convert to 
pluralism in South Africa. This aversion to pluralism is not a product of exile, 
but was found very much among activists in the UDF in the 1980s (see, for 
example, Cherry, 2000). It should be recalled that arguments for pluralism in 
South Africa were generally propounded by people resisting majority rule. 
In this context, those associated with the NLM tended to see pluralism repre- 
senting an attempt to dilute the impact of democracy. Many people remain 
uncomfortable with the concept or do not wish to probe its full dimensions, 
in particular the legitimacy of organizations formed outside the ANC’s sway. 

But it is essential for the consolidation of democracy that pluralism be 
embraced in both the narrow constitutional and electoral sense of multi-party 
democracy and also in encouraging the formation of a variety of independent 
organizations representing a range of social interests — outside the ANC. 

Some of these organizations, like COSATU, may be allied to the ANC. 
Others may be independent or hostile. That is their right and it is essential 
for democratic development and consolidation that people be free to relate 
to organizations that advance their interests in whatever manner suits them 
best. Obviously this must be within the constitution and some of the newly 
formed organizations, while exercising the right to occupy the ‘public sphere’ 
have not always abided by the law.? This may be related to many of these 
social movements denying the significance of representative democracy. In 
fact, one of these activists has said “We don’t want the fucking votel’ (quoted 
in Sachs, 2003). 


Pluralism and Viability and Strength of Opposition Parties 


Beyond the need to recognize the right of existence and operation of social 
movements, a substantial role in ensuring sustainability and legitimacy of 
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that democracy may relate to the existence and viability of opposition parties 
as vehicles for some people to express themselves politically. The Democratic 
Alliance (DA), currently the strongest opposition party, does provide an 
outlet for some people. They may make ambiguous statements about 
“fighting back” open to racist interpretations. But they nevertheless remain a 
choice for many people who might otherwise not be absorbed in the political 

That some new members are from a right-wing background is 
healthy in the sense that it is better that they are voting DA rather than 
engaging in illegal resistance. 

For similar reasons, in the 19th-century Cape, certain liberals advocated 
enfranchisement of black people, especially Coloureds,! as a safeguard 
against warfare. William Porter, the attorney-general, once said, "Now, for 
myself, I do not hesitate to say that I would rather meet the Hottentot!? at 
the hustings, voting for his representative than the Hottentot in the wilds 
with his gun upon his shoulder' (quoted in Simons and Simons, 1983: 23). 

That goes for all the current opposition parties. They provide a voice for 
segments of the citizenry, which the ANC cannot be and that contributes to 
stability and the consolidation of democratic rule. Paradoxically, then, the 
consolidation of the democratic state for whose creation the ANC claims 
main responsibility, depends also on the viable existence of its opponents, no 
matter how repugnant the ANC may consider them. 

But the “consolidation of democracy” theorists ask for more than this, 
that there be a potential in the foreseeable future, of an 'alternation of elites” 
and only then, it is claimed, would the opposition be of sufficient strength 
to be able to expose what a corrupt government may wish to hide, and have 
the power to prevent the conflation of political organization/party and state 
and similar abuses (Jung and Shapiro, 1995; Giliomee and Simkins, 1999: 
Introduction). 

This requirement has no scientific basis as a test for democratic consoli- 
dation, for it may be, as indicated, that some of the constitutional mechan- 
isms in place currently provide a far sounder basis for monitoring abuse and 
ensuring accountable government than an opposition with some potential to 
become ruling party (see Cachalia, 2003). 

Let us be clear tbat the value sought is the preservation of democracy, 
the defence of constitutional rights so long denied under apartheid, the body 
of universal human rights which are found in international instruments and 
enshrined in South Africa's constitution. For consolidation, there must be 
establishment of “rules of the game”, which everyone abides by. This means 
trust in these institutions and it appears that the current political order is 
providing a basis for trust in these institutions to develop. This is manifested 
in an important way in the willingness of the government to abide by 
decisions of the courts, even where these have been very inconvenient. 

There 1s no doubt that not all of the constitutional institutions have 
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worked perfectly, for a variety of reasons. Sometimes decisions have been 
ineffectual and may have evaded what many see as critical issues. In some 
cases efficacy is impaired by budgetary conditions or where the institution 
is located and a variety of other factors. But, nevertheless, most of these insti- 
tutions, and particularly the constitutional court have made a major contri- 
bution towards the consolidation of democracy in South Africa. It is 
doubtful whether any political party in opposition could have gone nearly 
so far in achieving this consolidation, precisely because opposition is not the 
same as professional scrutiny by bodies charged with specific constitutional 
tasks. 

None of these points are aimed at denying the importance of a powerful 
opposition. But there are specific historical factors to which many authors 
seem curiously blind, factors that make the rise of a powerful opposition 
party unlikely at this moment, though by no means precluding its rise some 
time in the future. Apart from the Pan Africanist Congress of Azania (PAC) 
and sections of the newly formed Independent Democrats, most parties 
were either opposed to the creation of the contemporary democratic order, 
associated with apartheid, or had a very ambiguous relationship to the 
creation of democracy. Others, like the Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP), led by 
Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, were closely associated with extensive violence 
perpetrated in collusion with the apartheid regime in the late 1980s and early 
1990s (see Cachalia [2003] on the DA). 

These are undoubtedly factors that limit the appeal these parties have for 
an electorate, which is overwhelmingly black, and African, who remember 
apartheid very well and who see the ANC as the bearer of democracy and 
liberation from apartheid. There is no escaping from that history and no 
doubt that whatever mistakes the ANC may have made, they will enjoy some 
patience and tolerance from the electorate because of what they have done 
before liberation and are doing now. Whatever the unevenness of delivery, a 
great many people believe their lives have changed fundamentally and accept 
that other changes will take time to be adequately implemented. 

This is definitely not to suggest that elections are a 'racial or ethnic 
census' as some authors have claimed, with black people, mainly Africans, 
voting for the ANC and whites for the opposition (e.g. Giliomee and 
Simkins, 1999: xviii, 346). The IFP also derives almost all its support from 
Africans, but it has a history that sets limits on the extent of its potential 
support. 

Habib and Taylor have suggested that because of the importance of 
viable multi-party democracy and a potential change of ruling party, one 
needs to look elsewhere for the emergence of a credible opposition. They 
argue that electoral polls indicate overt dissatisfaction that could be the basis 
for a ‘viable opposition”. It cannot, however, be provided by existing parties 
which are hamstrung by their inability ‘to think outside of a racial prism' 
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(Habib and Taylor, 2001: 216, 217). They see the possibility of a left-wing 
party formed mainly from COSATU and the SACP, which could challenge 
the ANC through voicing the real concerns of the poorest of the poor. They 
respond to critics who point to majority support for the tripartite alliance, 
among COSATU members, by saying that “progressive scholars should not 
make a fetish of the majority viewpoint’ (Habib and Taylor, 2001: 221). 

Majorities may be wrong, they say. They may, it is feared, not yet have 
the insight of Habib and Taylor into the failure of the alliance to realize their 
aspirations. They need to appreciate that they may be destined to be the core 
element on which a new opposition is formed at some point in time. 

That may be what some scholars see from where they are located. But at 
this moment, neither the SACP nor COSATU seems likely to heed this 
advice and leave the ANC in large numbers. In fact, many branch chairs and 
other officials of the ANC come from these organizations so that the ANC 
itself, despite some pronouncements against its alliance partners (ANC, 2001; 
Moleketi and Jele, 2002), also fears the electoral consequences of a split. That 
is the situation now, though it does not mean that it will remain that way 
forever. 


Condusion 


Whether democracy is consolidated depends also on the extension and deep- 
ening of democracy, the involvement of people in politics during and 
between elections, the viability of participatory democracy and the existence 
of autonomous organizations of civil society, organs of direct democracy. 
They may relate to the state but may simply be organs of self-empowerment 
in relation to issues that matter to people, organized in street committees and 
similar structures. This was a common phenomenon in the 1980s but exists 
unevenly in the present period, partly because of the ANC's ambiguity over 
pluralism and that some of its members sense that involvement in social 
movements would be construed as 'disloyal'. 

This involvement in self-empowering organs of direct and participatory 
democracy is important not only as a manifestation of pluralism, but as 
extending the range of meanings given to democracy and to the opening 
clause of the Freedom Charter which reads, "The People Shall Govern!” (on 
the Charter, see Suttner and Cronin, 1986). One of the reasons why coups 
were so regular a feature in the early decades of independent Africa is that 
ordinary people were demobilized and felt no stake in the political system. 
It is important to create vehicles for popular participation going much wider 
than periodic voting. That is the most powerful way of consolidating democ- 
racy in the broadest sense. 

Beyond this, if consolidation refers partly to the public seeing themselves 
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as stakeholders, socioeconomic transformation is an important way of 
developing that sense. The extent to which excluded and inali 
sections of the population have their concerns addressed also impacts 
substantially on the sustainability of democracy. Undoubtedly, current 
unemployment and inequalities are part of the wider obstacles that need to 
be confronted in the process of maintaining this democratic order. 


Notes 


I am indebted to Caroline Kihato for useful comments on an earlier draft, though 
responsibility for the final product remains mine alone. 


1 The ANC was formed in 1912, as the South African Native National Congress, 
two years after the establishment of the Union of South Africa, which united the 
former British colonies and Boer republics. The ANC is the oldest liberation 
movement on the continent, though Mahatma Gandhi established the Indian 
Congress in South Africa earlier. The ANC is currently the dominant force in 
post-apartheid South African politics. 

The TAC has effectively used the rights enshrined in the constitution to challenge 

government programmes and won important legal victories, showing that a 

rights-based approach is a viable basis for mobilizing and organizing under the 

conditions inaugurated by democratic rule. 

3 Currently the ANC, SACP and Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU) form what is called the tripartite alliance. The alliance between the 
ANC and SACP was especially strong during the period of the ANC's illegality, 
from 1960 to 1990. The Communist Party had been illegal from 1950 and had 
already reconstituted itself as an underground organization from 1953 (see 
Suttner, 2004b). 

4 Interview with Pallo Jordan, Cape Town, February 2003. 
I am grateful to Caroline Kihato for providing this reference. 
The term “national democratic revolution” is derived partly from Soviet 
influence on the ANC and its allies and refers to the type of intermediary 'revol- 
ution” between capitalism and socialism that was envisaged by the defeat of 
apartheid. It is sufficiently broad to carry different meanings for different 
tendencies within the liberation movement, differences that were more 
submerged during the period of struggle against apartheid. They are leading to 
open differences within the ANC and within the tripartite alliance in the current 
period. 

7 Interestingly, Roger Southall, in a different contribution, suggests that the ANC 
never intended replacing the apartheid state (Southall, 2001: 8). That is a strange 
reading of ANC strategy and tactics from the 1960s until the late 1980s. The well- 
known slogan Make Apartheid Unworkable, Make South Africa Ungovernable!” 
was developed and widely broadcast on the ANC's illegal radio station, Radio 
Freedom, as part of an insurrectionary process to overthrow the then South 
African state. In fact, ungovernability was achieved in many areas, with 
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government officials, especially in the more vulnerable townships, fleeing and 
abandoning many government institutions in this period. 

Some liberation movements like FRELIMO and MPLA (the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola) did not initially hold elections. 

While some of the ‘new social movements’ in South Africa are the bearers of real 
grievances relating to failure of the state to deliver basic services or cut offs of such 
services, on occasion they appear to relate to the authorities in an insurrectionary 
manner. The trashing of the private home of the Executive Mayor of Johannes- 
burg, Amos Masondo, was a case in point. Masondo had not refused to meet the 
groups concerned. The home that they trashed was not in a ‘swank’ suburb of 
Jobannesburg as one approving Internet leftist suggests, but in a lower-range 
Kensington suburb (see Nowicki, 2003). 

The DA derives from the Progressive Party, a breakaway from the United Party 
in the 1950s. Smuts had led the United Party until electoral defeat to the apartheid 
National Party in 1948. It chen drifted steadily rightwards. The Progressive Party 
was formed to provide a limited liberal outlet, calling for a qualified franchise, 
based on educational and property qualifications. Over the years that followed it 
lost and then later increased its support. The increase appears to be related to its 
adopting positions more amenable to conservative white South Africans. The 
present DA has now drawn into its ranks many disaffected former members of 
the National Party and adopts many positions with appeal to those who resent 
majority rule. 

In South Africa, the term 'Coloureds' refers to people of mixed race. Its usage is 
controversial, with some people referring to themselves as so-called Coloureds or 
using the term in lower case. 

The term 'Houentot', now treated as derogatory, refers to Khoi people, among 
the earliest inhabitants of South Africa, who first encountered white colonists. 
They are one of the streams from which the Coloured people derive. 

The PAC was formed as a breakaway from the ANC under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Robert Sobukwe in 1958. While its early days appeared to promise a 
considerable following, this was not sustained during the period of illegality and 
exile and currently the organization enjoys only 1 percent support in the legisla- 
ture. À former PAC leader, Patricia de Lille, heads the Independent Democrats 
and in that sense has some links with an anti-apartheid past. 
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Human Capital and Credentialism: 
The Sociological Explanation of 
Racial Inequalities in South Africa 


Introduction 


Wie I draw from neoclassical economics to frame the conclusions of 
this article, I criticize it from a sociological perspective and give a 
sociological explanation of black South Africans’ marginality within the 
economy and industry in South Africa. I utilize one economic theory — 
human capital — and one sociological theory — credentialism — to explain the 
marginal position of the black South African within South Africa’s economy. 
These theories allow me to move beyond the liberal/Marxian dilemma, 
allowing us to view the stratificational basis of the wide wage and occu- 
pational gaps between black and white South Africans. I begin by explaining 
the genesis of a significantly distorted body of theory in economics and soci- 
ology, namely human capital theory. 

The concept of human capital has suffered unnecessary distortion from 
critics and supporters alike because of its failure to explain what it seeks to 
elucidate in the labour market. Indeed, it is firmly rooted in the neoclassi- 
cal economist’s tool kit, which presumes a single, positively stated norma- 
tive orientation and the norm of instrumental rationality for actors in 
making social and economic decisions. Human capital therefore is not only 
a theoretical concept, but also a methodological device for empirical 
research into troubling problems of the labour market which neoclassical 
theories of wages and other outcomes in the labour market have difficulty 


The charge that human capital commodifies people making decisions 


within institutions is weak and does not dethrone economists who recognize 
the value of things non-economic. Human capital’s weakness, I argue in this 
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article, should instead be looked at in terms of what it seeks but ultimately 
fails to explain in the labour market. That is, the existence of wide variations 
in the wages that people earn in the competitive capitalist labour market. For 
the human resources field, concerned at looking at labour as human capital 
in corporations and work organizations, this theory has implications for how 
we view the acquisition of human capital in skills. 

We need to understand the correct theoretical underpinnings of human 
capital theory. In this section of the article, I rescue the concept of human 
capital while emphasizing its failures. I argue that it fails to explain phenom- 
ena that need to be explained in the labour market, such as differences in skill, 
inequalities in the occupational structure, differences in knowledge, racial 
disparities in wages in South Africa and the segmented labour market in the 
industrial structure of South Africa. Human capital succeeds within a 
neoclassical economic framework. However, most economies are not 
neoclassical and diverge empirically, to a high degree, from the theoretical 
assumptions of neoclassical theory. The assumptions in neoclassical theory 
and the congruence with the empirical world that it seeks to explain simply 
do not exist. i 

I argue that for a human capital explanation to be a true reflection of the 
troubling problems within South Africa’s labour market and its historically 
derived racially structured and gendered economic institutions one needs to 
supplement human capital theory within the context of a segmented labour 
market. Skill and wage differences within the labour market differ by virtue 
of the different markets of a segmented labour force occupationally, the 
differences in education emphasized in human capital skills of workers (and 
managers are also workers, although remunerated very highly) (Wright, 
2000), racial discrimination, the existence of migrant labour in South Africa 
and the consequent regional disparities in income generation, family and 
social background factors (mainly class), and gender inequalities. Matters are 
further complicated by: 


e The existence of a monopolistic and oligopolistic capitalist industrial and 
market structure with managerial goals of controlling work, the work- 
force and outcomes in the labour market (controlling wages and 

_remuneration of workers which are a cost to them) and ` 

* The state and its legal framework which impacts on contractual regu- 

lation of the labour market. 


Such a bewildering array of factors that influence labour markets points to 
the fact that neoclassical economists have a major task in explaining the basis 
of wage variations in South African society. The explanation provided in this 
article is that human capital succeeds, within limits, in correctly identifying 
education as a source of wage variations in competitive capitalist economies. 
But first a brief history of arguments within economics is necessary. 
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Economic Arguments 


Human Capital 

Human capital came to prominence as a result of studies of the foundations 
of the rise in productivity within advanced industrial capitalist economies. 
Edward Dennison found that much of the economic growth that occurred 
in these economies could be explained by the growth in educational systems 
and their contributions to a more productive labour force in advanced 
economies, and not only to capital investments (Dennison, 1967). However, 
the foundations of neoclassical analysis of the labour market were already 
laid in economics in the 1930s and indeed in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations 
centuries before. 

The neoclassical microeconomic theory of wages emerged with John 
Hicks in England and was found by later microeconomic theorists, notably 
Theodore Schultz, and Gary Becker (1964), to be adequate in explaining the 
empirically observed fact of wage disparities in the labour market and the 
existence of non- homogeneous labour within economies. Neoclassical 
theories of wage formation in the labour market presume a homogeneous 
labour, which is paid a wage according to its marginal productivity within 
firms. The labourer is therefore paid a wage which is subject to the market 
demands of a firm in a market, no less and no more in the general equilib- 
rium models that assume perfect information in neoclassical economics. 

However, institutional theorists like John Commons from Wisconsin 
University noted that there were wage variations within competitive markets 
and that there were different wages within industries and markets in competi- 
tive capitalism (Commons, 1957). Institutionalists in economics emphasized 
power and the legal contract at work between employer and employees and 
their representatives (unions) as institutions that needed to be incorporated 
into the neoclassical theoretical paradigm. But as we show in this article, 
institutionalists used theoretical arguments that were antithetical to neo- 
classical microeconomic theory. 

It was with human capital theory that an attempt was made to rescue the 
economists’ observations of the puzzling aspects of workers being paid such 
wide disparities in wages within perfectly competitive markets. Human 
capital theory succeeds in some respects within its neoclassical paradigm but 
is severely constrained outside the assumptions of that paradigm, which is 
empirically ubiquitous in the real world, to explain how human resources are 
used in the labour market. 

Pre-labour market phenomena, such as schooling, politics, family and 
background matter in explaining how workers are placed in the labour 
market and there are post-contractual surprises at work that have an impact 
on how labour is remunerated in a segmented labour market as exists in 
South Africa. This does not deny the central observation of human capitalists 
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that workers with higher investments in schooling earn, generally, a high 
wage. But I argue that not all of the wage formation at work is simply the 
result of post-school investments or differences in productivity among 
workers, which are difficult to measure. What 1 emphasize in this article is 
that the labour market is a social institution. The segmented labour market 
school recognizes this aspect of the labour market and the organization of 
work and the existence of various, occupationally and socially defined 
segmented labour markets at work and in the labour market more generally. 
Human capital allows us to see the impact of schooling in post-school invest- 
ments at work even while its theoretical basis is weakened by our criticism. 
It remains a partial explanation of phenomena at work in the labour market 
that give rise to differences in wages. 

The use of human capital theorizations by apartheid’s technocrats was 
part of an attempt to reform the apartheid system. Interestingly, human 
capital was imported by these technocrats as a theoretical tool to legitimate 
the restructuring of education and industrial relations in South Africa during 
the reform period from 1979 to 1989. I suggest in conclusion that while 
human capital theory could be useful for some purposes we have to be aware 
of its ideological uses which could lead to the justification of economic 
inequality if we simply presume that the neoclassical explanations of produc- 
tivity differences between categories of labourers sufficiently explain wage 
inequalities in competitive capitalism as argued by human capital. 

The labour market has to be seen as a social institution where powers (of 
capitalists vs workers, management vs workers, racial and gender discrimi- 
nation and the organizational or administrative imperatives of the internal 
labour market) all act in concert to determine the wage that people receive 
in the labour market. In other words, the labour market and the economy 
more generally are an institution embedded within any particular society. 

Human capital is an economic theory derived to explain the role that 
productivity and wage difference in the labour market play. It is designed to 
answer problems within the neoclassical paradigm which presume that actors 
in an economy maximize their well-being under constraints (usually costs) 
and actors are instrumentally rational about their goals, which are those of 
maximizing their preferences i in their goals of well-being. In economics this 
usually means maximizing profits and acting according to one’s best self- 
interests in maximizing utility. For economics to explain the diverse choices 
that have to be made in an economy, it makes certain assumptions about 
behaviour in relation to things economic. It presumes that the markets which 
actors face are competitive, that they will act on their rational self-interest, 
there is no power to influence outcomes as there is perfect information in 
markets, that is, all the relevant information about prices in the economy is 
known. Hence I label these neoclassical models perfect information models. 
These assumptions of rationally instrumental actors maximizing under 
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constraint of costs are the underpinnings of the microeconomic logic of the 
microeconomic theory of wages. 

Neoclassical labour market theorists presume a competitive labour 
market with homogeneous employers and homogeneous workers knowingly 
arbitrating about the price of labour in the labour market and the matching 
process of the labourer and employer being a fair reflection of the bargain 
that is enacted by them. But neoclassical human capital theory does some- 
thing different. It recognizes that neither the employers nor workers are 
homogeneous without violating the assumptions of neoclassical economics. 
Instead, many of the observed differences in wages earned by actors in an 
economy are attributed to skill differences, differences that are in major part 
formed by the educational system. 

Human capital argues that people invest in their capacity for labour, to 
gain as much in their investment for productivity gains in the labour market 
as they can, since they are rewarded in the form of higher wages. It is the 
observation of human capital that workers who are educated generally earn 
more than workers who have underinvested in human capital formation. In 
this theory, those who invest more in education will reap the benefits of 
higher wages. It is successful when we presume competitive markets, perfect 
information about the relevant prices (wages) and no power in the economy. 

In such a situation the organization of the labour market falls within the 
neoclassical purview and assumptions of rational actors. Workers will move 
effortlessly from one job to another until the wage that is bid by the employer 
is satisfactory (Gould, 1990). The wage is determined by the market and the 
market has all the relevant information about the marginal productivity of a 
worker (the worker's education, and therefore skill, is known by the 
employer). Human capital theory therefore is still within the confines of the 

analysis and assumptions of a competitive capitalist economy. 
However, I argue that empirically, non-neoclassical conditions prevail in the 
labour market and that human capital theory does not adequately reflect a 
socially structured labour market. 


Credential Theory 

It is with credential theory that we may begin to see the socially constructed 
nature of labour markets with education a major determinant of the differ- 
ential experiences of white workers in the labour market. I argue that white 
people became credentialled in the labour market and have gained superior 
human capital skills to the detriment of black people. Black South Africans 
ended up in devalued positions within the labour market. With imperfect 
information theories we begin to see that employers hired black workers in 
devalued jobs and white workers were paid higher efficiency wages in the 
South African labour market. With huge unemployment, institutional racial 


discrimination and an enormous power differential in the labour market, 
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black workers were paid a lower wage. Even more glaring from Marxist and 
neoclassical theorists’ explanations of the inequities of apartheid was the lack 
of integration of educational experiences of both black and white South 
Africans in relation to the labour market. The two institutional realms articu- 
lated with one another. As such, it is the credentialist theory that more 
adequately accounts for the differential experiences of black and white people 
within higher education in South Africa than the human capital school. 
However, this article integrates the two seemingly disparate bodies of theor- 
etical conceptualizations of school and work to produce a coherent theory 
of the marginality of black South Africans in the labour market as a result of 
schooling. 

Randall Collins (1978) critically analyses meritocracy in the US and 
functionalist elements in human capital theory. That is, proponents of meri- 
tocracy and human capital argue as if schools generate equality, and they do 
not adequately capture the history of schooling in the US. For the creden- 
tialist argument, schooling exists to the benefit of certain groups, be they 
ethnic or class groups in advanced capitalist society. For Collins, in the US, 
. education has served an aristocracy of WASP (white Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants) elites and has been used as a screening device in a discriminatory social 
structure in US society. School does not necessarily enhance productivity as 
productivity is difficult to measure in workplaces. Rather, schools and their 
certifications are a mechanism by which employers screen out and select 
workers. But Collins does not only limit his notion of credentialism to the 
economic realm. Credentialism exists culturally, politically and economically 
in terms of attributes that employers value. 

Collins’s framework is most apt for the South African situation, where 
differences in a racial policy of education resulted in credentialling white 
South Africans in a racially segmented labour market. The schooling received 
by black scholars, because it was inferior, placed barriers and burdens before 
them. They could not be hired in the primary labour market and this resulted 
in large numbers of them being unemployed or working in devalued jobs in 
the labour market while white workers were paid premium wages (efficiency 
wages) and had superior schooling. The process of credentialism facilitated 
the discriminatory pay structure and black people largely faced a closed 
opportunity structure. This was true, under apartheid, for both the working 
and middle classes of black people. 

As Crankshaw (1997) has shown, with the apartheid demands for skilled 
labour in a segregated structure, the apartheid state unwittingly created 
opportunities for the formation of a semi-professional middle class of black 
people within apartheid institutions. This resulted in a truncated class struc- 
ture of the black community, which in the 1990s formed 29 percent of the 
middle-class occupations in South Africa, according to Crankshaw (Crank- 
shaw, 1997: Statistical Indices), However, the remaining 71 percent of the 
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black community still constitute a large number of the proletarians in the 
South African social structure. Hence Crankshaw is careful to point out that 
there is in South Africa an increasing abyss of inequality among black South 
Africans. It is deepened by the problems of unemployment among them and 
between black and white. 

However, Crankshaw chooses an idiosyncratic method of going about 
explaining the dissolution of the racial division of labour. He shows, 
correctly, that capitalist interests, white labour and the apartheid state 
restructured the division of labour in terms of their racial and exploitative 
designs under apartheid. I contend that it was largely the educational experi- 
ences of black and white South Africans that resulted in the stalled economic 
development of the black community. In South Africa, we have to foster an 
institutional link between education and the economy. 

This institutional link can be achieved by boldly stating that Bantu 
education was a crucial element in credentialling white South Africans within 
the economy. I demonstrate such a conclusion by showing the racial gap in 
education, occupations and wages. While the median per capita income might 
be starting to narrow there nonetheless still exists a huge gap in attainment, 
measured by these variables, between black and white people. This discrep- 
ancy cannot be explained only by an abstract exercise in the changing division 
of labour in industry, as Crankshaw does. The changing opportunities in the 
labour market as a result of education should also be taken into account. 

White people in South Africa have always been credentialled in their 
human capital attainments and black people have been at a disadvantage. I 
believe that an adequate analysis of the class segments of the black 
community vs comparable white people is significant in explaining their 
trajectory in the labour market Skills — occupational experiences that 
workers bring to work — partly constitute the long-term labour supply chal- 
lenges to employers who want to control the type of labour available to them. 
Human capital theory recognizes this aspect of the investment in the cogni- 
tive value of education, since it is the path towards mobility for a large 
segment of the population in the labour markets of advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. 


Black Schooling 


In South Africa, schooling for black learners has been controlled by 
both capital and the state to reproduce a cheap labour in industry. The state 
cynically manipulated black education to create opportunities for white 
South Africans. Hence it is not surprising that white South Africans remain 
at the top of the occupational structure in South Africa. I argue that the 
barriers disadvantaging to black people lie in their labour market experiences. 
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Black people are barred from equal opportunity as a result of their being 
placed outside the internal labour markets, the primary sector of a racially 
segmented labour market. 

We see then that while credentialism might have formally collapsed with 
the demise of apartheid, it goes a long way in explaining the historic advan- 
tage of white workers in the economy. They constitute the high proportion 
of the top level and high-performing labour force in South Africa's economy 
and are remunerated well. Their occupational niches are in the primary 
labour market, the professions and managerial world and they are therefore 
protected by the rules of the internal labour market. In some ways, the gaps 
between black and white workers reflect differences in seniority, particularly 
for the black middle class (see Wilson, 1978: 2-3). 

But for the working poor, the manifest differences in human capital 
formation explain much of their retarded economic development. Again, it 
should be emphasized that it is not the differences in productivity in the 
economy but the role that historic discrimination has played in the labour 
market to structure a racially differential opportunity structure for black and 
white people. 1 argue that this evidence points to the significance of class in 
structuring inequality in the post-apartheid phase. However, the inherited 
historic discrimination also plays a role in creating vastly different oppor- 
tunities for comparable white and black people. Historic discrimination is 
manifested in the racially segmented labour market in South Africa. 


Conclusion 


My analysis of outcomes in the labour market in South Africa shows us the 
institutionalization of much racial and class inequality in the country. I 
conclude that in the contemporary period after apartheid much of the inequal- 
ity is being driven by class but the role of historic discrimination in the social 
structure cannot be denied. Part of the problem is the existence of much 
unemployment among the black population and the dearth of opportunity to 
advance the black working class in skills and human capital attainment. 

Most significantly, I also find that schooling has been one of the major 
factors driving inequality in South Africa. Indeed, Bantu education 
succeeded in delivering cheap labour for South Africa, hence the black South 
African's marginality and regression into mediocrity in economic stature. 
The inequalities will have to be addressed by policy-makers and I suggest 
that an improvement in the labour market processes and the radical improve- 
ment of black South Africa's educational alternatives to apartheid education 
be addressed yet again. The current problems of inequality and enormous 
racial wage gaps cannot be addressed until the legacy of Bantu education is 
overcome by policy-makers. 
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Monique Marks and Jenny Fleming 


“As Unremarkable as the Air They 
Breathe’? Reforming Police 
Management in South Africa 





Introduction 


uring the past two decades, governments in major industrialized coun- 

tries have sought to restructure public sector agencies on broadly 
corporate lines. In applying the ‘private sector solution to the public sector 
problem’ (Dixon et al., 1998: 1), new managerial practices were introduced 
into public sector agencies, including police organizations. These reforms 
were implemented with a view to restructuring and changing the internal 
culture of organizations, increasing operational performance, efficiency and 
cooperation and came to inform public and police administration in most 
English-speaking countries (Bayley, 1994: 124-40; McLaughlin and Murji, 
1997: 84-5; Cope et al., 1997: 448; Adler, 2000: 3-4; Dixon et al., 1998: 1-2). 
As a result there has been a renewed emphasis on performance monitoring, 
cost effectiveness and administrative accountability. While this reform __ 
process has been primarily influenced by ‘market-based ideologies of ~ 
governance’ (Adler, 2000: 4), it is important to consider the contexts within 
which these changes have taken place in order to appreciate the variations 
therein (Fleming and Lafferty, 2000: 154). 

Attempts to reform police agencies have given significant weight to 
transforming management and work structures and have had considerable 
implications for workplace relations; albeit in different contexts (Fleming and 
Lafferty, 2000: 154-68; Waghorne, 2000: 62-90). Both police managers and 
their employee representative bodies have exhibited a traditional resistance 
to police organizational change (Skolnick and Bayley, 1986: 211) and this 
includes attempts to democratize police organizations both in terms of their 
internal structuring and their external public interface. In South Africa, this 
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has taken place at a time when the South African Public Service generally has 
been restructuring and reforming public sector institutions in line with 
moves to a more democratic administration. 

Police unions and associations have resisted these managerial reform 
agendas, particularly those aimed at increased surveillance, ‘rigorous’ 
performance measurement and augmented accountability mechanisms. This 
is unsurprising given that police employee representative organizations have 
lengthy and resonant histories of obstructing police reform processes that 
limit professional discretion (Reiner, 1978; James, 2002). More surprising, 
perhaps, police (both management and rank-and-file) have challenged private 
sector mentalities and technologies aimed at increasing productivity through 
democratizing workplace processes. While some police unions have 
campaigned for less authoritarian approaches by management (Reiner, 1978), 
police members of all ranks attach deep cultural significance to police 
organizations as havens of discipline, restraint and authority in a milieu of 
chaos. 

This South African case study demonstrates that both management and 
rank-and-file police members hold onto established practices and symbolic 
representations of “discipline”, and demonstrates that this hinders attempts at 
developing more participatory management techniques with consequences 
for broader transformational agendas. The article explores attempts at mana- 
gerial and workplace reform within the South African Police Service, 
specifically in the Public Order Police Unit. This reform was part of a 
broader programme of organizational transformation in the public sector 
generally, when the South African state shifted from authoritarian (apartheid) 
to democratic governance (Marks, 2000b). Until 1994, the South African 
Public Service was excluded from the Labour Relations Act and workers 
were not allowed to join a trade union, or bargain collectively, and substan- 
uve and procedural rights were effectively denied (Adler, 2000: 7). Follow- 
ing the democratic elections of 1994, labour relations in the South African 
Public Service were seen as a crucial factor in 'shaping the prospects for 
development in South Africa and with it the fate of democratisation’ (Adler, 
2000: 2). This relatively new phenomenon in South Africa has as yet been 
largely unresearched. Case studies are few (see Marks, 2000b; Garson, 2000) 
and general research in its infancy (NALEDI, 2000).! This article seeks to 
add to this small but burgeoning literature. 

The article demonstrates the difficulties that the Public Order Police 
Unit in Durban experienced in implementing new managerial and workplace 
strategies. There is great value in the new managerial approaches to policing 
and, indeed, the reform processes within police organizations require 

changing the very nature of how work is organized. However, we argue, 
changes to established workplace cultures and practices in police organiz- 
ations are difficult to generate. This is on one hand because of the power of 
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symbols and rituals in police organizations, particularly established meanings 
associated with “discipline”, and on the other hand because police managers 
are usually not equipped to direct workplace restructuring. We also argue 
that for change to be effected in police organizations, more participatory 
forms of managing are crucial. But, we caution, the successful implemen- 
tation of change programmes in police organizations is also dependent on the 
provision of clear direction and supervision by police managers and super- 
visors. Police agencies aim to produce members who are “disciplined agents 
expected to follow orders within an organised bureaucracy with militaristic 
leanings' (Jefferson, 1990: 62). This does not mean that more participatory 
and accountable management practices should not be incorporated into 
police organizations — we believe they should. Rather, as Shearing has argued, 
they need to be incorporated in such a way that these changes are experi- 
enced “as unremarkable as the air they breathe” (Shearing, 1992: 4). 


Contextualizing the Public Order Police 


Until 1976, there was no identifiable separate unit responsible for public 
order policing in South Africa. All police members were expected to be able 
to deal with ‘riotous’ situations, were trained in a paramilitary fashion and 
were heavily armed (Brewer et al., 1988). Following the June 1976 Soweto 
Uprising, where police used automatic weapons to counter the protest of 
school children (killing almost 1000 people in the six months that followed), 
it was decided that the South African police required easily identifiable and 
mobile Riot Units. Such units would be able to respond to future instances 
of collective action. These Riot Units were locally based and diffuse. In 1986, 
a singular Riot Unit was created, but was not distinguishable in terms of 
vehicles and uniform from the rest of the South African police force 
(Cawthra, 1992). This unit came to be known as one of the most brutal 
policing units in South Africa (Critcher and Waddington, 1996). This unit 
worked very closely with the military — often engaging in border control and 
counter-insurgency activities — and the structural make-up and organiz- 
ational processes within the unit were modelled on military platoons. 
When national negotiations for a new democratic dispensation began in 
1990, government realized that the Riot Unit needed to be restructured and 
reformed. The Riot Unit came to be known as the Internal Stability Division 
(ISD) and was conceived as a more professional and specialized unit. The 
ISD, identifiable by its camouflage uniforms and military vehicles, was no 
less problematic than its predecessors. A report by P. A. J. Waddington on 
the ISD in the early 1990s stated that the unit was incompetent, lacked 
adequate control and command, had ineffective intelligence and extremely 
poor relations with the community (cited in Brogden and Shearing, 1993). 
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Throughout the transitional 1990s in South Africa, both academics and the 
liberation movement called for the disbanding of the ISD. However, in the 
first national democratic elections in 1994, the ISD was used extensively in 
attempts to create the secure environment required for free and fair elections. 

Following the elections, the African National Congress-led government 
decided (amidst much controversy) to maintain a separate, specialized public 
order unit within the newly ‘transformed’ South African Police Service 
(Cilliers, 1995). The unit was renamed the Public Order Police (POP) unit 
and became the largest specialized unit in South Africa. The national unit had 
a strength of about 7600 persons. However, there were a number of locally 
defined area bases, such as Durban, which is the focus of this article. The 
Durban unit consists of about 850 persons (of which only 17 of the opera- 
tional staff are women). The unit is divided into four companies under the 
direction of a commanding officer (called a company commander) and each 
company is made up of four platoons (consisting of 32 members and a 
platoon commander). Each platoon is made up of four sections (with eight 
members each and a section leader). The structure and command remain 
similar to those of military organizations. 

Since 1996, the Durban Public Order Police Unit (as is the case with 
other Public Order Units in South Africa) has been engaged in a major trans- 
formation process. Radical new policies were introduced which demanded 
momentous change at the behavioural, structural and attitudinal levels of the 
organizations. New training was introduced (mostly pertaining to opera- 
tional procedures, tactics and use of equipment), insignia were changed, and 
affirmative action policies were introduced in an attempt to rectify racial and 
gender imbalances within the unit. The Public Order Police Unit (like the 
rest of the South African Police Service) was expected to transform itself from 
a highly militaristic, reactive and repressive policing body, to one which is 
civilian, community and service oriented, accountable and non-partisan and 
committed to human rights values. The unit had to change its style from 
being repressive to tolerant, from reactive to preventive, from confron- 
tational to consensual, and from rigid to flexible — in line with international 
trends in public order policing (Della Porta and Reiter, 1998). 

The Public Order Police Unit, like the entire South African Police 
Service, was expected to adopt community policing as both a style and a pbil- 
osophy of policing. In 1997, the Department of Safety and Security published 
its formal policy on community policing wherein it defined community 
policing “in terms of a collaborative, partnership-based approach to local 
level problem solving’ (Pelser et al., 2002: 15). As a result, the Public Order 
Police Unit was expected to consult with community groupings about public 
order problems, jointly decide on ways of managing crowds and public 
disorder, and provide ongoing reports on policing operations. No longer 
could this unit operate unilaterally in response to police-defined problems. 
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Major changes were also expected in the way in which work was organ- 
ized within the police, as was the case with all public sector organizations. 
New labour regulations and public service legislation called for increased 
employee participation and ownership within public service agencies. This, 
it was hoped, would lead to increased morale and organizational responsi- 
bility on the part of individual members of the public service, which in turn 
would lead to improved service delivery. But, participatory management on 
its own would not produce desired service delivery outcomes. Public service 
legislation stipulated that the success of the public service in delivering its 
operational and developmental goals depended primarily on the efficiency 
and effectiveness with which employees carry out their duties. Performance 
management, evaluation and the recognition of “good work' were viewed as 
integral to an effective human resource management and development 
strategy (Department of Public Service and Administration, 1997). The 
performance of every employee was to be carefully managed, and an import- 
ant part of managing performance, according to new legislation, was the 
development of performance indicators and evaluating individual progress 
and contributions. 

Dramatic changes have taken place both structurally and behaviourally 
in the POP in the years following the shift to democratic governance in 1994. 
However, there are indications that behavioural change is somewhat perfunc- 
tory (Marks, 2003). Arguably, it is in the area of labour-management 
relations that change has been most slow and experienced as most difficult. 
Labour-management relations remain somewhat autocratic and as the article 
demonstrates, there have been limited gains with regard to effectively evalu- 
ating performance or motivating members. This, we believe, will seriously 
hinder attempts at moving towards new and more democratic practices 
within the police in South Africa. 


Methodology 


This article forms part of a broader project to understand police organiz- 
ational transformation, and is based on an ethnographic study of the Durban 
POP Unit which began shortly after new policy and training programmes 
were introduced in 1996. The study primarily comprised two years of exten- 
sive participant observation within the unit. During this period, time was 
spent observing and participating in events of the Durban POP Unit while 
in training sessions, during operations, in the canteen and during parades and 
ceremonies. Many hours were also spent “hanging around' the unit observ- 
ing members and chatting to them informally in the canteen and in the corri- 
dors of their offices. 

While participant observation allows for direct and invaluable contact 
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between the researcher and those studied, observation alone is insufficient 
for a complete understanding of what is being researched. Other techniques 
such as interviews (and photographs and documents) may also be used along- 
side observation to check the hypotheses generated by observations. Conse- 
quently, in-depth interviews (usually unstructured) with police members 
were conducted to find out how individual members felt about their experi- 
ences in the unit. Interviews also allowed for ‘tapping into’ those members 
who did not feel comfortable discussing issues in more public contexts, such 
as during informal public exchanges. 

Finally, a survey of 143 rank-and-file members of the unit was conducted 
between April and November 1999 as a means of measuring the attitudes and 
orientations of members. While extended observation and intensive inter- 
views are more favourable methods for understanding deep-level assump- 
tions and values, attitudinal surveys provided us with measurable 
information about conscious belief systems and overt self-representations. 
Survey results are, however, referred to minimally in this article. 


Democratizing Management in the Unit 


Typically, within police organizations ‘decision-making is rarely participa- 
tive or collegial across rank lines’ (Bayley, 1994: 61). Because police manage- 
ment tends to be highly centralized and bureaucratic, officers who are in 
closest touch with operational problems have little opportunity to shape 
policy. Centralized management puts a premium on compliance rather than 
on initiative (van Heerden, 1982; Goldstein, 1990). 

This ideal type of police management is even more notable in police units 
that specialize in public order functions, such as the one under review in this 
article. This is because during times of ‘riot’ or disorder the police must 
quickly become an unyielding, central unit of operation (Birzer, 1996). Such 
units generally have a military-like structure and operate as squadrons that 
reinforce a commanding leadership style (Jefferson, 1990). 

Significant shifts in police thinking on management styles have, however, 
occurred in recent decades. Coupled with public sector reform generally, there 
has been a concern with ensuring high-quality police management, what 
Reiner has termed a ‘corporate management style’ that incorporates a partici- 
patory management dimension.? This has coincided with “the emerging 
consensus around a service-based, consumerist-approach to policing’ (Reiner, 
1992: 267). The shift towards a more localized, community-oriented policing 
style also demands more participatory types of police management. This is 
because such a policing style demands more flexible responses to community 
problems. Police supervisors are required to promote, rather than restrict, 
creativity and problem-solving approaches (Birzer, 1996). 
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While community-oriented policing may call for more participatory 
(even corporate) styles of management, there are also intra-organizational 
rationales for introducing such management styles. Like any work-based 
organization, it is crucial to bring all members of the police organization on 
board during processes of change or transition and this is best achieved 
through participatory management practices (Goldstein, 1990). Change must 
make sense to those on the front-line. If this does not occur, rank-and-file 
police officers are likely to feel threatened by change. More participatory 
management styles lead to a greater understanding of change processes, and 
this in turn makes change more acceptable to police members (Washo, 1984; 
Sykes, 1990). Excluding rank-and-file members from information and from 
decision-making processes with regard to change may leave them feeling 
disillusioned, manipulated, frustrated and lacking motivation (van Heerden, 
1982). 

In order for police to engage with new value systems and belief systems, 
an environment needs to be created where all police members are able to 
actively participate in the change process. This requires a fundamental shift 
away from traditional and typical management styles and structures in police 
organizations. This shift, of course, is difficult to achieve. It is particularly 
difficult in organizations like the police that pride themselves on respon- 
siveness to commands and a disciplined workforce. 

It is hardly surprising, given the police occupational ethos that tradition- 
ally informs management styles, that participatory forms of management had 
still not really been developed in the Durban POP five years after the trans- 
formation process was set in place in the unit. Added to the impediment of 
police culture in effecting management changes, those supervising and 
managing the unit had little understanding of how to translate the new labour 
relations framework into practical police management. While platoon 
commanders, company commanders and operational commanders had 
received training in how to plan for and carry out a crowd management oper- 
ation, they had had no training that provided them with skills or expertise in 
managing. Not a single officer in a management or supervisory role in the 
unit (including the Unit commander) had ever participated in any training 
geared towards participatory management. 

High-ranking managers, partly because they did not feel confident in 
adopting new management styles, maintained an autocratic approach to 
managing the unit. One of the operational commanders made tbe following 
comment, indicating the unwillingness of supervisors in the unit to relinquish 
or rethink “old” management styles: 

The problem in this unit is that the members are not disciplined. They don't 
want to work with their commanders. You see, they are not even worried about 
the consequences of their actions. They are not here to work. From now on I 


am going to do something to the members to know what they need to do. I am 
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o something wrong, I will get rid of them.’ 


Rank-and-file members were well aware that autocratic tendencies among 
supervisors and managers in the unit prevailed. This worried and angered 
them deeply. In early 2000, a group of rank-and-file members formed a 
committee that they called the "Empowerment Committee”. This committee 
met regularly to discuss problems in the unit and to try to develop mechan- 
isms for changing the way in which the unit operated. While both middle 
and top management were sceptical of this committee, they allowed it to 
operate. Members of this committee were vociferous in their belief that 
radical change in management style was required in the unit. 

The retention of autocratic management styles was, it would seem, in 
large part due to a glorification of the past and a belief that restraint and 
control (ie. “discipline”) was the key to “real” policing. While most rank- 
and-file members felt discontented with the autocratic tendencies of the 
management of the unit and some organized against this, they seemed to 
share the view that police organizations are intrinsically militaristic. One 
young woman officer had the following to say in this regard: 

The police force is the military. You must be able to take instructions and have 
discipline. If you can't do that, you are not a policeman. Members must Sue! 
t 


commands that are given to them. The police will always be the same. I 
never change. So, when you come into de police force you will know that that 


is what is expected from you. 


Paradorically, while rank-and-file members believed that maintaining 
discipline in the unit was important, they were also disheartened and frus- 
trated by the fact that they had little opportunity to participate in decision- 
making and to give input to planning and policy-making. They expressed 
deep alienation from middle and top management in the unit. As Sergeant 
Mbele commented: 


What actually happens is that by the time the communication comes down it 
15 often too late for us to have any say. It would be better if we had a say because 
we do the dirty work. The n at the top just throws things down. So, I can 
say that even if we look at the Unit Commanders they have not changed. They 
are just the same... we only see them when there is an instruction. 


While middle management had been informed by top management that 
they needed to implement a new style of management, i.e. ‘participatory 
management", they were unclear as to what exactly such a management style 
was. Most believed that practising participatory management meant simply 
allowing members to express their grievances. Having never been trained to 
develop management skills — let alone participatory management skills - they 
were at a loss as to how to cultivate a common vision and a shared approach 
in the platoons and companies: 
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Captain Govindsamy: 1 don't really know what to do about the members in 
my platoon anymore. They keep putting me before a firing line and telling me 
how useless 1 am. 1 really feel my members are against me. 


Interviewer: What are they saying? 


Captain Govindsamy: They tell me I am not instructing them properly and that 
I am very autocratic. They tell me I am a bad manager. 


Interviewer: What do you make of all of this? 


tain Govindsamy: I am really trying to do my best. I try to ask them what 
as are but then they refuse to listen to my instructions. I have 
informed them that I am going to pursue disciplinary action against them for 
their conduct at the University of Durban Westville [where a protesting student 
was killed by the unit]. I am not prepared to fall on my own when they are the 
problem. Har account for their behaviour. They think I am very wrong 
to be doing this. I really need advice as to what to do. I don't know who to 
turn to. ... We are instructed to hold participant management meetings but we 
have never been told what this means.... I have my limits as to the 
amount of attacks I can take. I have tried to be reasonable about this but the 
members are really making my life difficult at the moment. 


There was clearly conflict between Captain Govindsamy and his platoon 
members and this was experienced as both distressing and confusing by him. 
There seem to have been three underlying causes for this discordant relation- 
ship. First, Captain Govindsamy had had no training in how to combine the 
need for clear instruction with the need to involve his members in partici- 
pating in decision-making and planning. He lacked the skills and creativity 
to positively employ shared cultural constructions of “discipline” in creating 
a new workplace culture in his platoon. Second, while asking his members 
what their grievances were, he concurrently insisted on his authority to act 
punitively. Discipline” was used negatively as a way of dividing the platoon, 
reinforcing rank cleavages. Third, implicit in Captain Govindsamy's 
comment is a lack of support from top management. While they were 
expected to be participatory managers (an entirely foreign concept to police 
management in South Africa), no training or advice was provided as to how 
to operationalize this new style of managing. This resulted in middle manage- 
ment feeling very vulnerable and the rank-and-file feeling frustrated and 
angry. 


Providing Guidance 


The need for close supervision when police are on the streets or in the field 
is crucial. Goldstein (1990) argues that front-line supervisors are perhaps the 
most important leaders within police organizations. This is because the 
experiences that police workers have in their daily working lives are highly 
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dependent on the degree to which front-line supervisors provide valuable and 
reliable guidance and direction. Supervisors, Goldstein argues, should be 
present and visible when rank-and-file members are ‘on-the-job’. They 
should be actively providing direction and monitoring the work of rank- 
and-file. The need for vigilant supervision is perhaps even more imperative 
within police units that deal with public order situations. Such units, like the 
Durban POP, are organized into squadrons which have hierarchical 
command systems akin to military formations. In order to be effective, these 
units need to operate in a coordinated and disciplined manner and tbis 
requires greater levels of control and supervision than regular (more indi- 
vidualized) policing does (Waddington, 1991: 136). 

It is on the street that the police need to be guided in new and appro- 
priate practices and in the renegotiation of practices that are familiar and 
established. This means that wherever possible, frontline supervisors should 
be visible and present when rank-and-file members are 'on-the-job' 
(Waddington, 1999). Apposite supervision should ensure that all operations 
are directed by proper planning, the correct assessment of equipment and 
tactics that are to be used, careful monitoring of the actions of rank-and-file 
members prior to and during the interventions at hand, and proper briefing 
and debriefing. All of this requires police supervisors to be present during 
police operations, something which generally does not occur within the 
police setting. 

Through participant observation and interviews with members of all 
ranks, it became apparent that far too often supervisors and commanders 
were absent when the Durban POP platoons were deployed. For example, 
on 29 April 1998 a platoon was deployed at Marianhill (a peri-urban area in 
Durban) Police Station. A new Indian station commissioner had recently 
been appointed at the station. Rank-and-file members at the station were 
unhappy about the appointment; they felt an African commander should 
have been appointed. They threatened the new station commissioner with 
physical violence, and stated that they refused to work under his command. 

The station commissioner had called the Public Order Unit to intervene 
as station members were protesting and were organizing strike action (which 
is illegal). When we arrived at the police station, the Indian station commis- 
sioner and two other Indian police officers were leaving because they feared 
being injured by African members at the station. A Durban POP platoon 
was present, as well as a small contingent of the South African National 
Defence Force. POP members were talking and simply hanging around. 
When we asked them what instruction they had been given, they informed 
us that no instruction had been given and that they were unclear as to what 
action should be taken. Furthermore, there was no platoon commander 
present at the station. At no point did any commissioned officer speak to 
either the police members or the protesting police officers as to what was 
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taking place or what the role of POP was. There was no briefing, assessment 
or debriefing throughout the event. 

Section leaders had been present with the platoons. However, section 
leaders are not responsible for the planning of operations — this is the 
function of platoon and company commanders. Furthermore, section leaders 
had no training in the command of operations, are non-commissioned 
officers and have limited powers with regard to instruction and deployment. 
It was therefore very problematic that no officer with authority was present 
during these events since proper monitoring could not take place. Members 
were left feeling directionless. This occurrence was not exceptional. Inter- 
views with both rank-and-file members and with more high-ranking officers 
corroborated such experiences. 

On another occasion we accompanied the head of public relations of 
Durban POP, Captain Dada, on a visit to Mangosothu Technical College in 
Umlazi Township. Students and staff were in uproar following the fatal 
shooting of a student by private security officers on the campus. That 
morning, students had gone on a rampage destroying campus property. 
Durban POP was called to the scene. A section leader was present, but there 
was no commanding officer present when we arrived and members were not 
sure what they should be doing. The following conversation between 
Captain Dada and the Section Leader was recorded in our research diary: 


31 May 2000 
Captain Dada: Where have you guys come from? 


Sergeant Ngubane: We were at S.J. Smith Hostel looking for drugs and 
weapons. We were just told to come here but we have received no briefing yet. 
Can you imagine? There are only six members down at this meeting of 
students. If something happens, we are just sitting ducks. These students are 
very angry. 

Captain Dada: What equipment do you guys have? 

Sergeant Ngubane: Three of us have side-arms [pistols]. We have no shields and 
o es And, no-one has briefed us as to what we are expected to do. 
Captain, this is not a situation. We don't feel safe like this. What are we 
sup to do if a not breaks out? Go out with our bare hands and try to 
push people back? Honestly, we are not prepared for this situation at all. 


There were, however, supervisors in the unit who did recognize the import- 
ance of on-site supervision. Captain Modise, a female platoon commander, 
stated that she was always present with her members when they were 
deployed and that those platoon commanders who did not join their 
members were contributing to low productivity and low morale in the unit: 
What I know is that members tend to be negative because they think we, the 


commanders, don't care about them. We send them into the hot sun for a whole 
day. Maybe the commander is not around. He just leaves them in the field alone 
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and goes home to do his own thing. You will find that there are no Platoon 
Commanders in some operations... . I can tell you, if you can go through the 
commanders in this unit, you will see those who don't go to work with the 
members. Their platoons have low productivity. ... The Unit Commander 
should be visiting the platoons when they are operational to see if the Platoon 
Commander is there or not. If the Unit Commander just stays in his office 


thinking that his members are working outside, no can ... you 
need to get the members involved physically and show them how things must 
be done. You must show them how to love the community. This will create 


better communication and interaction in the unit.” 


Captain Modise believed that it is important to lead by example. It is also 
important, according to her, to be present in the field to give support to rank- 
and-file members. Should this not happen, rank-and-file members will feel 
demoralized. Captain Modise also identified another “weak point’ in the unit. 
The unit commander tended to be office-bound and as a result, there was no 
monitoring of the performance of commanders and commissioned officers 
in the unit. Direction and authority were lacking from the top down. Most 
supervisors in the unit, however, lacked the vision and commitment of 
Captain Modise. 

The lack of direction provided by the commanders during these crowd 
management events left rank-and-file members feeling unclear as to what the 
appropriate interventions were and also left them feeling vulnerable should 
negative consequences result from unplanned action. Furthermore, the lack 
of leadership apparent in this diary recording meant that there was no 
conscious implementation of new policies and training guidelines. It also 
meant that there was a lack of necessary monitoring of the behaviour of 
members. This was linked to the lack of performance monitoring. 


Measuring Performance 


Proper performance measurement (of both individuals and the organization) 
is crucial in any organization, particularly those undergoing change 
processes. Performance measures help in assessing the success of particular 
programmes and in identifying areas where functioning is weak or strong. 
They allow for improved allocation of resources, identifying training needs, 
developing uniform promotion procedures and help in the structuring of 
equitable workloads. They also allow for the development of reward systems 
(crucial for building morale and organizational commitment) and in clarify- 
ing roles and expectations. 

The public service lags far behind the private sector in developing 
measures of performance, although performance indicators and a pervasive 
performance culture have begun to take hold in many police organizations 
(Scott, 1998). Vanagunas and Elliot (1980) argue that there are many 
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problems in measuring police productivity. Crucially, they argue, it is not 
possible to translate police output to a monetary value. According to them, 
police output is a service and requires qualitative and quantitative measure- 
ment. Some aspects of police work simply cannot be measured. They are too 
intermeshed with other influences such as trying to provide a community 
with a sense of security. Many police managers, therefore, struggle to define 
what good performance is and how to measure this good performance (see 
also Scott, 1998). 

Bayley (1994) argues that within police organizations there are both 
direct and indirect performance indicators. Direct indicators are those that 
indicate what the police have accomplished in the community such as the 
decline in particular crime rates, complaints against the police, satisfaction 
with police conduct, willingness to assist the public, and the reduction of fear 
of crime. Indirect indicators measure what the police have done but not their 
impact on the quality of community. These include arrest rates, response 
times, the recovery of stolen weapons, the number of patrols and clearance 
rates. The police, Bayley says, tend to make use of indirect performance indi- 
cators most often. This is problematic since on their own they do not reflect 
the impact of their actions on the community. Increased arrest rates, for 
example, do not necessarily make the community feel safer — this is only 
presumed. Added to this, while police officers are asked to commit them- 
selves to programmes of change and to new styles of policing, there are often 
no changes in the “traditional criteria? on which rewards and promotions are 
based (Goldstein, 1990). 

The case of Durban POP reflects the problems raised in the policing 
literature with regard to measuring performance. Performance measurement 
was not viewed as a priority, and the performance indicators that were used 
tended to be indirect in nature with serious consequences for member morale 
and for invigorating new police practices. 

A programme for evaluating individual performance was only intro- 
duced to the unit in October 2001, but by November 2001, individual 
performance evaluations were still not taking place. Prior to October 2001, 
supervisors in Durban POP were expected to keep “conduct records’ of their 
subordinate members. These conduct records focused mainly on disciplinary 
matters such as whether or not members were absent from duty, whether or 
not members were drunk on duty, and whether or not members had been 
involved in criminal offences. The rationale informing these conduct records 
was punitive and their usage did not enhance individual performance or build 
individual morale. As is the case internationally, ‘evaluations’ in the unit 
tended to be based on “conformity to internal bureaucratic standards, which 
have little to do with how well a [police officer] does his job on the street or 
what he does' (Marx, 1976: 2). 

The lack of structured performance monitoring left members feeling that 
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their skills and contributions were not recognized or rewarded. Linked to 
this was an absence of career planning and individual development 
programmes in the unit at all levels. One of the captains who had recently 
completed his honours degree in psychology expressed his frustration at the 
lack of recognition for his expertise: 


I have my degree now. I am working here. I don't have a problem being here. 
But, no incentive is given to me for having this degree. There is no structure in 
place to say “okay, these are his skills and this is where he will be most effective”. 
Tt does not have to mean an increase in salary. It is about looking at the develop- 
ment of individuals.? 


Rank-and-file members also expressed frustration at the lack of perform- 
ance appraisal and the lack of recognition of “good work' in the unit: 


Usually your section leader is supposed to reward you. But, most of the time 
this does not happen. A person must have something that will stimulate him 
to do better work. Maybe if you find a stolen firearm or make an arrest you 
should get a medal with your name on it. Like those medals they are givi 
to m who are serving in the police for a long time. Everybody Sud 
want to work more ... at the moment we are not recognised. If you recover 
a stolen car, the section leader will be happy. But the section leader gets praise 
for this, not us. If we were rewarded maybe the police who are hesitant would 
feel more motivated. But, 1 can say that they don't motivate you in the 
police.!° 


This sergeant is making an important point. According to her, the recog- 
nition of positive achievements would enhance individual motivation and 
commitment to the unit. Embedded in her discourse, of course, are also her 
understandings of what ‘good performance’ constitutes. This includes the 
recovery of stolen weapons and arrests, once again, indirect performance 
indicators. Such views were reinforced by the techniques used by unit 
commanders to evaluate platoons and individuals in the unit. For example, 
until mid-1999, each month the unit commander would announce the 
‘Platoon of the Month’. The Platoon of the Month would be the one that 
had the highest record of arrests and of recovery of stolen weapons and 
vehicles. 


Support, Motivation and Commitment 


The inability of supervisors and managers in the unit to manage, in a partici- 
patory manner, the lack of direction and leadership in the unit and the 
absence of suitable individual and collective performance evaluation and 
career guidance all contributed to low morale in the unit. 

In a survey conducted in the unit in 1999, almost half the members 
surveyed claimed that they had considered leaving the unit, indicating a 
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serious problem with both morale and commitment on the part of rank- 
and-file members in the unit. Members also claimed that they lacked moti- 
vation to work. As a sergeant who was based in the video unit lamented: 


To be honest, I feel really bored. We sit around doing nothing most of the time. 
I come to work and sleep in the office. I am not being enged anymore. I 
am getting fat and more and more stupid. In fact, to tell you the truth I am 
embarrassed to wear a police uniform in public these days. When I go to the 
shopping centre I don’t even wear my cap anymore. I can’t be a policeman with 
pride anymore. I am really not doing anything that makes me feel like a 
policeman. I don’t feel very motivated.!! 


This young sergeant claimed that he had been far more motivated to work 
in the unit prior to the transformation process. His pride in being a police 
officer had dissipated to the extent that he no longer felt pride in being 
publicly identified as a police officer. 

Many other members stated clearly that they had intentions to leave the 
unit, and they were actively planning to transfer to other specialized units. 
The following encounter with a white sergeant illustrates this point 


Interviewer: Hi there, how are things going with you? 


Sergeant Meyer: Well not too bad. I am just filling in a form at the moment 
requesting a transfer out of the unit. 


Interviewer: Where are you wanting to go to? 

Sergeant Meyer: To be honest, anywhere. To any other specialized unit. I 
applied to the child protection unit, but they did not accept the transfer. So, 
now I am applying to the water wing unit. I don't know exactly what they do, 
but there are no other applications to that unit from here at the moment. Í just 
want to get out of here. . . . I am finding it difficult to get used to the new style 
of management here. I find that we don't really know what we are supposed 
to be doing anymore and there is no more discipline in the unit. ... Look at 
me now, I am still a sergeant. I have no career path in the unit anymore. At this 
point, if I were given any job outside of the force, I would leave the force alto- 
gether. 


Sergeant Meyer was clearly a disaffected member of the unit. He was desper- 
ate to leave the unit and was prepared to move to almost any other unit just 
to “get out”, or even out of the police service itself. While there was a multi- 
plicity of reasons for his wanting to leave (including his self-perception that 
he was unable to change), it is clear that he was frustrated with the current 
management in the unit and that no career planning was taking place. 

There were a few high-ranking members of the unit who were alert to 
the high levels of dissatisfaction in the unit and they were aware that 
managers and supervisors had a key role to play in motivating rank-and-file 
members. One of the platoon commanders stated that those in command 
needed to support their members and provide them with positive role 
models: 
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I just try to motivate members. I try to command them in such a way that they 
feel respected. You must talk to members with humility and confidence. I don't 
shout at the members. I talk to them nicely and explain things to them... 
Change needs a very strong commander because only a commander can change 
the members. You need to sit with members and explain things to them and 
show them how to do things. Otherwise they ast lost. You see, 

ment bas to first, and then the members will follow. It can't happen the 
other way round. You can hear things on TV and you can read documents 
about change, but you have to be commanded in a new way of policing.'? 


There may have been a few supervisors who shared Captain Modise's 
commitment and insight. However, they were definitely the exception rather 
than the rule. As a result, most rank-and-file members were left feeling 
isolated, despondent and unsupported. Such feelings are counter-productive 
to attempts at organizational change. 

Like any work-based organization, it is crucial to bring all members of 
the police organization on board during processes of change or transition. 
Goldstein (1990) argues that participatory management is in fact fundamental 
to police organizational change. Change must make sense to those on the 
front-line. If this does not occur, rank-and-file police officers are likely to 
feel threatened by change and feel that change is not necessarily in their best 
interest. More participatory management styles lead to a greater under- 
standing of change processes, and this in turn makes change more acceptable 
to police members (Washo, 1984; Sykes, 1986). And, high morale promotes 
pride, efficiency and harmony, and in turn this enhances the acceptability of 
the profession and the quality of the service rendered (van Heerden, 1982). 
Excluding rank-and-file members from information and from decision- 
making processes with regard to change may leave them feeling disillusioned, 
manipulated, frustrated and lacking motivation. 

In order for police to engage with new value systems and belief systems, 
an environment needs to be created where all police members are able to 
actively participate in the change process. This requires a fundamental shift 
away from traditional and typical management styles and structures in police 
organizations that are hierarchical and authoritarian. 


Consequences of the Participatory Management Deficit for Shifts 
to Community Policing 


Scholars of the police and police managers have noted that there is a direct 
correlation between the shift towards more community-oriented policing 
and the implementation of participatory management practices. The 
Canadian case is a good example of this. Deukmedjian writes that in 1988 the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) 'adopted community policing as 
their principal model of service delivery” (Deukmedjian, 2003: 332). In 
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Canada, as in South Africa, community policing promotes local partnerships 
and consultations with police for resolving problems that give rise to conflict 
and feelings of insecurity. Community policing, viewed in this light, thus 
requires police members to be skilled problem-solvers, negotiators, media- 
tors and to be able to work collaboratively with a variety of interest group- 
ings. Indeed, it requires a complete ‘mindshift’ on the part of police away 
from viewing themselves as experts operating bureaucratically. 

In order for this shift to take place, police managers within the RCMP 
recognized that management practices had to be altered to reflect and hasten 
the move towards community policing. A participative management model, 
including an alternative dispute resolution process, was introduced into the 
RCMP in early 1995. The aim of this new management dispensation was to 
'realign organisational subjectivities with the philosophy of community 
policing’ (Deukmedjian, 2003: 337). The rationale for this was well articu- 
lated by Commissioner Murray, the then Commissioner of the RCMP. He 
argued that: 

We our behaviour ... in relation to the community or the services we 
phone to be much more interactive and collaborative in an atmosphere of 
partnership, you know, externally to the organisation. And yet, internally we 
still were very much into a command and control kind of atmosphere. .. . Plus, 
Isaw that there was an inherent conflict from the behaviour we were i 
outside with the way we were managing the organisation inside. Really, what 
we were trying to do in its larger sense was add this piece of the puzzle to the 
larger puzzle — to align our internal management system with the expectations 
we had of people to function outside. (Murray, 1998, cited in Deka 
2003: 337) 

At the heart of Murray’s argument is the assertion that police cannot be 
expected to act in a consultative and democratic manner towards the public 
if they are not awarded this same treatment within their own organization. 
Democratization within the police service is crucial for external democratiz- 
ation. The police are only likely to shift towards mentalities and practices of 
partnership-building, joint problem-solving and social justice if they have 
experience of such practice within the organization in which they spend most 
of their time — the police agency itself. External democratization on the part 
of the police can only be expected to come to light if internal organizational 
democratization is manifest. 

Police reform and more participatory police management practices go 
hand in hand. In recent decades, attempts to reform public police agencies 
(generally in line with more community-oriented philosophies and practices) 
have given considerable weight to transforming management and work struc- 
tures. Advocates of police reform, including the police themselves, have come 
to realize that the success of change efforts within police organizations is 
heavily dependent on the extent to which police members are able to influ- 
ence policy and practice. This has led to recommendations that police 
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organizational structures be flattened to allow for more participatory forms 
of management (Fleming and Lafferty, 2000; Bayley, 1994). 

The clear deficit in terms of participatory management practices within 
the public police agency in South Africa has had tangible negative conse- 
quences for external democratization objectives. Pelser et al. (2002) remark 
that within the South African Police Service broadly, the prospect of moving 
towards a community policing style and philosophy of policing has been 
limited by unreformed police management practices. According to them, the 
hierarchical command structure of the SAPS is an inhibiting factor resulting 
in ‘a dispersal of limited police resources, too much bureaucracy and too little 
decision making at the local level’ (Pelser et al, 2002: 3). Transformation 
towards more community-oriented policing was also retarded in the Durban 
POP Unit as a result of the participatory management deficit. 

There can be little doubt that the practices of the POP have shifted 
dramatically in recent years in regard to their policing of crowds (Marks, 
2003). Observations of the unit over a period of four years indicated that by 
the year 2001 Durban POP was by many accounts hardly recognizable from 
its predecessor units (the Riot Unit and the ISD). The unit no longer 
responded indiscriminately with brute force towards crowds engaged in 
protest and demonstration. Most public order incidents were recorded in 
Durban POP incident reports as ‘crowd management peaceful’ — there were 
very few incidents where injury to person or property resulted from police 
intervention. Members also displayed a newly acquired tolerance towards 
disorderly crowds (Marks, 2003). These changes are extremely significant 
and have changed the landscape of public order policing in South Africa 
dramatically. However, the shortfall in participatory management in the unit 
negatively impacted on the unit’s change process. 

In the first instance, rank-and-file members of the unit were heavily 
dependent on commands from high-ranking officers. They were unable to 
respond creatively to problems that emerged in the field. This generally 
occurred when members of the unit were conducting their secondary 
function, crime prevention. We observed that in a number of instances, 
members of the unit conducting crime prevention operations, particularly in 
African townships, resorted to old and heavy-handed methods (Marks, 
2003). Alternatively, members failed to respond in circumstances which 
seemed ‘risky’. This, we believe, was in large part due to members’ poor 
understanding, and their lack of direct experience, of individual democratic 
rights. Second, they were apprehensive about negotiating outcomes, and 
lacked the confidence required to engage in problem-solving. Third, 
members feared castigation for ‘improper’ conduct in a management 
environment that was conflictive rather than supportive. 

These problems are likely to persist as long as members are excluded 
from decision-making and problem-solving processes within the unit. They 
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are also likely to endure if members feel unappreciated and unsupported and 
fearful of responding towards communities in new and innovative ways. As 
crime prevention increasingly becomes the primary function of units such as 
Durban POP - as is currently the case — the negative ramifications of the 
participatory management deficit will intensify. 

Thomas Feltes has rightly argued that police officers in the future need 
to be “active problem-solving participants, particularly when given the neces- 
sary discretion, encouragement and opportunities by their supervisors? 
(Feltes, 2000: 5). Achieving this, he says, will be an enormous challenge for 
the police. But, he argues, if the police are to be more citizen-responsive, ‘a 
significant change in philosophy, a reordering of priorities, and potentially a 
massive restructuring of police organisations” is required (Feltes, 2000: 7). 
This is particularly the case, we argue, in transitional countries like South 
Africa where the police have some way to go before they are viewed by the 
public as legitimate, fair and effective. 


Condusion 


Adler has pointed out that the development of modern labour relations prac- 
tices in the public sector in South Africa was always going to be difficult 
(Adler, 2000: 2). The public service ethos, characteristically authoritarian, 
hierarchical, non-consultative and non-participative, has largely persisted 
and will most likely continue in the short and medium term (McLennan, 
1997: 107). This, coupled with the traditional police resistance to change, and 
the fact that the public service prior to 1994 was considered “one of the most 
inhospitable sectors for workers” (Adler, 2000: 6) has been a major test for 
police reform in South Africa. 

So perhaps we should not be unduly perturbed by the fact that by 2001, 
despite legislative and governmental pressures for new modes of manage- 
ment, neither participatory management nor directive management had been 
adequately achieved in the Durban POP Unit. However, the consequences 
of this failed labour-management change process are serious. Rank-and-file 
members felt unable to contribute to decision-making processes and the lack 
of decisive leadership led to feelings of insecurity and a lack of clarity as to 
appropriate policing responses. The paradoxical combination of an inflexible 
yet irresolute and uninformed leadership gave rise to a deep alienation 
between top management and rank-and-file members. Consequently, 
members felt unsupported in the change process and their commitment to 
the unit was in limited supply. 

The need for more participatory management and also more directive 
leadership within police organizations is heightened during periods of 
organizational change. In order for change to occur, people must want to 
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change and change has to be directed and continuous. Police supervisors and 
managers have an important role to play in motivating members and helping 
them to understand and support change efforts. Initial and sustained trans- 
formation of police behaviour depends heavily on careful and well-informed 
front-line supervision at all times. However, close supervision should not 
simply be imposed on rank-and-file members. In order for police to engage 
with new value systems and belief systems, an environment needs to be 
created where all police members are able to actively participate in change 
processes. This requires a fundamental shift away from traditional and 
typical management styles and structures in police organizations towards 
more participatory forms of management (Reiner, 1992; Bayley, 1994). These 
shifts are indispensable in police agencies whose objectives are more demo- 
cratic and community-oriented policing. 

This article has demonstrated that despite organizational and environ- 
mental imperatives for more participatory management and improved super- 
vision in the South African Police Service, management practices remained 
remarkably unreconstructed. The air that police breathe is not sterile. In fact, 
it is remarkably tarnished by exhalations of disciplinary codes and mechan- 
ical instructions. This air, sullied as it is, is the only source of oxygen known 
to many police members. It is their life-support system, without which they 
frantically gasp and splutter. Corporate and new public management prac- 
tices undoubtedly have much to offer police organizations, particularly those 
undergoing reform processes. However, the nature of police work as well as 
entrenched normative schemas pertaining to discipline mean that corporate 
management practices will not be easily or readily imbibed. If programmes 
to reform work structuring and management practices within police organiz- 
ations are to succeed, account needs to be taken of the militaristic legacies, 
traditions of contestation and non-corporate cultural conventions. 


Notes 


1 The National Labour and Economic Development Institute (established in 1993) 
is conducting a long-term research project on labour relations in the South 
African Public Service. 

2 Goldstein (1990), however, argues that attempts to introduce more participatory 
management styles have been ‘modest’, at least in the US. 

3 Interview with Senior Superintendent Patel, Durban, June 1999. 

4 Interview with Sergeant Beatrice Ngcobo, May 1999. 

5 Interview with Sergeant Mbele, August 1999. 

6 Fortunately this event ended without incident. The meeting was closed and 
students left the campus peacefully. However, the situation on the campus was 
volatile given the death of a fellow student that morning and the fact that students 
had already damaged campus property in response to the shooting incident. 
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7 Interview with Captain Ncanana, May 1999. 

8 It should be noted that in early 2001 a Performance Enrichment Process (PEP) 
was initiated in the public service. This process is meant to assess, reinforce and 
promote the best job-related behaviours, outputs and expected deliveries. In 
accordance with PEP every member of the police is meant to be accountable and 
responsible for their performance and to develop their skills to their best ability. 
The objective of this process is to establish a performance culture in the police, a 
relationship of trust between supervisors and subordinates, and performance is 
supposed to be measured regularly. All of this is meant to encourage best perform- 
ance possible. According to PEP, formal written performance appraisals of each 
employee must be done once a year. By November 2001, PEP had not been oper- 
ationalized in Durban POP but discussions were underway as to how this could 
be done. 

9 Interview with Captain Padyachee, March 2000. 

10 Interview with Sergeant Mary Magoda, March 2000. 
11 Informal discussion with Sergeant Cronje, April 2000. 
12 Interview with Captain Modise, May 1999. 
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South Africa and the Rest of the 
Continent: Towards a Critique of 
the Political Economy of NEPAD 


e evolution and eventual adoption by African heads of states of the New 
Partnership for Africa’s Development (NEPAD) in 2001 in Abuja, 
Nigeria, marked an important landmark development in the set of changes 
in South Africa’s economic relations with the rest of the continent. As a 
development framework, NEPAD (2001: 14-16) aims among others to: put 
Africa on a path of sustainable growth and development and thus halt its 
marginalization in the globalization process; eradicate poverty; promote the 
role of women in all spheres of society; as well as the promotion of peace, 
security, good governance, human rights and sound economic management. 
The South African state, together with the Nigerian and Algerian counter- 
parts, played a pioneering role in the emergence of NEPAD as the develop- 
ment framework of choice within the African Union. 

The evolution and eventual adoption of NEPAD by African heads of 
state have generated a lot of debates around its process, content as well as 
relevance for Africa’s problems. Numerous reflections have emphasized the 
neoliberal character of the economic strategy underpinning NEPAD and its 
resemblance to the economic structural adjustment programmes (ESAPs) of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. These reflec- 
tions also pointed to the ruinous effects of the ESAPs on the economies of 
many Third World countries and that they are heavily implicated in the 
current state of development of the continent. This article fully endorses 
these characterizations of NEPAD. The issue that has not been sufficiently 
addressed relates to why NEPAD has been adopted in the light of its neo- 
liberal content and conceptual similarities with the ESAPs. With a specific 
focus on the role of the South African state in the evolution and eventual 
adoption of NEPAD, the article seeks to answer the question: what are the 
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social forces that have propelled the adoption and implementation of 
NEPAD? 

Some attempts have been made to advance answers to this question. 
Some analysts have argued that pursuit of national interests and continental 
development lie at the heart of South Africa's pioneering role in the NEPAD 
process. Such explanations are found to be seriously inadequate. The central 
argument in this article is that contrary to suggestions implicating national 
interests and development imperatives on the continent, at the heart of 
NEPAD is the continuation of the programme of the global and South 
African multinational corporations’ expansive tendencies in an attempt to 
find solutions to the crisis of world capitalism. One of the aims of this article 
is to show that the global and South African multinational corporations are 
the social actors orchestrating the opening up of the continent implied by 
measures spelled out in the NEPAD programme. In this process, the South 
African state serves to facilitate this penetration of African economies and 
markets by global and local multinational corporations. NEPAD represents 
efforts to restructure conditions of accumulation on the continent to enable 
capital to resolve crises of world capitalism that have been around since the 
early 1960s. 

The article first outlines the key and essential elements of NEPAD, 
followed by a brief assessment of some of the ensuing debates in the wake 
of the adoption of this development framework by African heads of state. 
An analysis of the global and local economic context to the emergence of 
NEPAD is undertaken to situate the dynamics underpinning the motives of 
some of the main social actors around NEPAD. The rest of the article focuses 
on the impact of economic crisis and the rise of neoliberalism and its specific 
manifestation in the South African context, and on that basis, how this makes 
the penetration of the economies of the continent necessary as an indispens- 
able path towards a resolution of this persistent economic crisis. In the final 
part, the article points to implications of NEPAD for pan-Africanism as an 
answer to problems of underdevelopment and marginalization on the conti- 


nent. 


The Key Elements of the NEPAD Framework and Responses 


In pursuit of the stated aims and objectives, the NEPAD development frame- 
work elaborates an economic strategy apposite to eradicating poverty and 
halting the marginalization of the continent in the global economy. The 
following are the main features of such an economic strategy: 


e Measures aimed at an accelerated and favourable integration of the conti- 
nent into the global economy; 
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+ Promotion of the private sector as the leading force in the social and 
economic development process; 

* Programmes aimed at enhancing the quality of economic and public 
financial management, as well as corporate governance; 

e Commitments towards meeting basic standards of good governance and 
democratic behaviour; 

e Promotion of a market-orientated agricultural production; 

e Identification of free markets as central to the growth and development 
process; 

e Development of viable financial markets by easing capital flows; 

e Central role of the private sector in the provision of infrastructure; 

e Promotion of free trade by calling for market access to industrialized 


countries. 


The adoption of NEPAD by African heads of states and its promotion in key 
international forums as the key to Africa’s socioeconomic situation have 
generated a significant amount of debate on the continent. To this end, a 
flurry of activity took place in the run-up to the World Summit on Sustain- 
able Development (WSSD) held in Johannesburg, South Africa in 2002, in 
which the African heads of state put forward NEPAD for endorsement. The 
framework was criticized by various civil society organizations, human 
rights activists and a range of anti-globalization campaigners (Patel and 
Pretorius, 2002: 22). The framework also came under attack in a number of 
workshops, seminars and conferences around the continent. These criticisms 
focused mainly on the processes towards the founding of the development 
framework, its lack of continuity with previous attempts by African leaders 
to develop alternative development paths, as well as the substance of the 
policy orientation underpinning it. 

The first area of criticism focused on the formative processes around 
NEPAD, in which the undemocratic and non-consultative nature of the 
process has been emphasized (NALEDI, 2003: 10). Only heads of states and 
their designated experts took part in the formulation and adoption of the 
development framework. In a workshop convened by the NALEDI 
(National Labour and Economic Development Institute), it emerged that 
many people probably first heard of these processes when President Thabo 
Mbeki of South Africa was making a presentation to the World Economic 
Forum in Davos. In the case of South Africa, this might also apply to 
members of democratically elected institutions like parliament. The situation 
is clearly worse in cases of African countries where there are no formal demo- 
cratic institutions. The Civil Society Indaba, an amalgamation of civil society 
formations active in the parallel forum to the official government forum in 
the WSSD, noted that ‘Africa and her people have not been involved in 
devising this path of development’ (CSI, 2002: 27). 
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The second area of criticism relates to NEPAD's relationship with 
previous attempts to produce development frameworks on the continent. In 
this context, some critics pointed to the fact that NEPAD is undermining 
previous continental development paths like the Lagos Plan of Action (LPA) 
for the Economic Development of Africa and the Final Act of Lagos (1980; 
Africa's Priority Programme for Economic Recovery 1986-1990; the African 
Alternative Framework to Structural Adjustment Programme for Socio- 
Economic Recovery and Transformation (AAF-SAP, 1990); and the African 
Charter for Popular Participation for Development (1990) (Adedeji, 2002: 
36-7; Adesina, 2003: 16-19). These scholars pointed to the fact that unlike 
NEPAD, these initiatives were rejected outright by the developed world. In 
this context, the enthusiasm with which the ruling classes in African coun- 
tries and the developed world embraced NEPAD constitute an indicator of 
deep-seated problems in its underlying philosophies. Elsewhere critics have 
aptly noted that the adoption of these neoliberal measures underpinning the 
NEPAD development path not only marks a departure from earlier progres- 
sive attempts at alternative development models, but most importantly 
represents the adoption of ESAPs by African governments. Others also note 
that such policies are primarily responsible for the state of development on 
the continent and, therefore, cannot be relied upon to lift Africa out of 
poverty let alone reverse her marginalization in the global economy 
(Nabudere, 2002: 64—70). 

The third area of criticism around NEPAD relates to the substance of 
the economic strategy underpinning its development path. It has been criti- 
cized for embracing neoliberal social theory in terms of which the role of the 
state in social and economic development should be minimized to give way 
to the private sector and the market as engines of economic development 
(LARRI, 2003: 14). This is how an emerging market economist at the First 
National Bank (FNB) in South Africa summed up the significance of this 
development framework: “Overall, Nepad's aims are fundamentally sound, 
and broadly in line with many objectives set out in the EU's Copenhagen 
criteria, as well as the guidelines of the IMF's Washington Consensus’ 
(Lambrecht, 2002). 

Over and above these criticisms, during the WSSD, the African civil 
society formations adopted a resolution that was very critical of the develop- 
ment framework and called for its rejection (CSI, 2002: 27-8), and in 
addition, one of the biggest marches in the post-apartheid South Africa was 
staged to, among others, voice opposition to NEPAD. As already alluded to, 
this article fully endorses these characterizations of NEPAD and aims to take 
them further by exploring a neglected and yet critical question, which is this: 
given the appalling record of neoliberal policies in the form of the ESAPs and 
their reincarnation in the neoliberal principles underpinning NEPAD, why 
does the South African government persist with its implementation? The 
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main concern in this article is with the political economy of NEPAD pertain- 
ing to the role of the South Africa state as a leading force in the evolution 
and adoption of NEPAD by African heads of state. In short, the article 
explores the social forces that have propelled the South African government 
towards this ‘new wisdom’. 


Behind the South African State's Pioneering Role in NEPAD 


In dealing with this question, the article takes as a point of departure the 
position advanced by Stephen Gelb — one of the research coordinators for 
the South African government in the formative stages of this process and later 
a consultant to the NEPAD secretariat. According to Gelb (2002: 36), the 
adoption of NEPAD “represents the clearest expression thus far of South 
Africa's national interests on the continent”. Elsewhere, Gelb (quoted in 
NALEDI, 2003: 10) notes that the successful implementation of NEPAD 
will lead to sustainable development, economic growth and more integration 
of Africa in the global economy. In short, the thrust of Gelb's claim is that 
NEPAD is being implemented in pursuit of the interests of society as a whole 
as well as those of the rest of the continent. 

Gelb's account of South Africa's role in the emergence of NEPAD relies 
heavily on the notion of national interests. This notion has been subjected to 
critical examination by scholars working in the tradition of critical political 
economy. According to a leading Latin American radical sociologist James 
Petras (1978: 20), “the notion of national interests is an imprecise and abstract 
entity that tends to obscure the real social forces shaping developmental 
processes”. For him, the mere assertion that national interests are the driving 
force behind NEPAD does not give an indication of which interests are being 
pursued. At another level, Gelb's approach fails to locate national interests 
within a historically specific social system of production, capitalism. Within 
a capitalist social organization of production and distribution, the notion 
of national interests tends to be inextricably bound up with the interests of 
dominant social forces. By failing to locate NEPAD within the context of 
the imperatives of capitalist accumulation processes, the approach advanced 
by Gelb has taken this system as naturally given and thus abandoned any 
possibility of exploring the social foundations of this system that might 
illuminate its internal dynamics and how these play themselves out in the 
emergence and evolution of NEPAD. By presenting NEPAD as a necessary 
framework for African states to act collectively as a club and enable more 
integration in the global economy, this approach also conveys an impression 
of mutuality of interests and benefits among these states. This approach has 
a potential to conceal the inequalities among the African states and thus 
obscure the real possibilities of reproducing relations of domination and 
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exploitation among them. In examining the significance of NEPAD, we 
therefore need a perspective that transcends the limits of this approach. 

In one of his critical reflections on political economy approaches to 
issues of development, Petras (1978: 11) notes that “the central question at 
the heart of any effort to analyse . . . development processes is: which classes 
rule, benefit from and form society in their own image”. Petras's approach 
represents an effort to deal with the complexities of development processes 
from a position which locates the crucial actors within historically deter- 
mined class structures. Accordingly, an assessment of a development path 
like NEPAD should put at the centre of its analysis an examination of the 
social forces driving its adoption and thus standing to benefit from the 
implementation of its policy prescriptions. Reliance on concepts like national 
interests does not allow an adequate analysis of the impact of various social 
actors on the evolution of NEPAD as a development path. In short, we need 
to ask which are the social forces that will best be served by the adoption and 
implementation of NEPAD? 

According to Petras, notions of exploitation and class relations need to 
serve as points of departure within which to locate the problem of capital 
accumulation and expansion. The key issue is how the imperatives of capital 
accumulation and expansion shape the behaviour and interests of social 
classes. Taking this as a starting point, the article proceeds to identify the large 
South African corporations as standing to benefit the most from the 
implementation of NEPAD and as consequently behind its evolution. I also 
point to the confluence between the interests of these corporations and the 
policies and activities of the South African state. But first, the context within 
which the interests of the big corporations are evolving both globally and 
locally should be mapped. 


The Global and Local Context to NEPAD: The Crisis of World 
Capitalism 


The global context to NEPAD is defined by the crisis of world capitalism. 
An examination of this crisis is critical to understanding the motives of the 
social forces driving NEPAD and similar neoliberal programmes. The litera- 
ture on Marxist social theory has described the crisis as overaccumulation and 
uneven development of capital, and dates its inception from the mid-1960s as 
the long wave of expansion in the world economy began to show signs of 
stagnation (Bond, 2000: 9-10; Clarke, 2001: 84). According to Bond, the 
notion of overaccumulation refers to a situation in which excessive invest- 
ment has occurred and hence goods cannot be brought to market profitably, 
leaving capital to pile up in sectoral bottlenecks or speculative outlets without 
being put back into new productive investments. This overexpansion of 
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productive capacity is an intrinsic part of the capitalist system fuelled by the 
saturation of markets for products and thus leading corporations to not only 
become reluctant to invest in new productive capacity, but also resort to 
cutting back on their capacity utilization as a way to protect their profit 


Reflecting on the global manifestations of this crisis, Ernest Mandel 
(1975: 121) also notes some of their key characteristics that include: 
retreating profits; gradually decelerating accumulation; decelerating 
economic growth; gradually increasing difficulties in the valorization of 
the total accumulated capital, and the gradual, self-reproducing increase in 
capital being laid idle. Among other indices symptomatic of the phenom- 
enon of overaccumulation are unused plants and equipment; huge gluts of 
unsold commodities; an unusually large number of unemployed workers; 
and an inordinate rise of financial markets. In other words, the crisis mani- 
fests itself in the forms of overproduction of commodities, overaccumula- 
tion of actual productive capacity as well as overaccumulation of money. 
When these conditions obtain, the capitalist classes are forced to create 
new areas of profitable investment (both productive and speculative), 
generate new markets for commodities and find ways to reverse the 
downward pressure on profits. Grasping these facts is crucial for under- 
standing the programme of economic restructuring that has been 
unleashed by capitalists in leading capitalist countries, the impact of this 
programme on the worsening conditions in the Third World and the long- 
term effects of this programme. 

It is these imperatives that account for the rise of neoliberalism on a 
world scale as the capitalist classes try to find ways out of the crisis of over- 
accumulation. At the heart of neoliberalism is an attack on the role of the 
state in social and economic development. Such an attack is aimed at restruc- 
turing the productive, consumption and regulatory activities of the state. The 
crisis tendencies of the capitalist system also generate expansive tendencies 
as attempts are made to offset the effects of the crisis. The social phenom- 
enon of globalization is in no small way a product of these expansive tenden- 
cies as leading capitalist classes in the world spearhead the insatiable search 
for new areas of profitable investment and new markets for commodities. lt 
is these imperatives that lie at the heart of the standard neoliberal package of 
privatization, deregulation, free trade, labour flexibility and flexible financial 
markets. In the developed countries of Western Europe, the imposition of 
neoliberalism has seen the reversal of the welfare gains and a concerted attack 
on the living standards of the working class. The global economy in which 
Gelb urges the African economies to become more integrated 1s character- 
ized by fierce competition for profits. 

In the South African context, symptomatic indices of the crisis of over- 
accumulation surfaced from the early 1970s and became acute during the 
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1980s. This development marked the end of a strong growth cycle that saw 
the South African economy grow at an average rate of almost 6 percent per 
annum between 1960 and 1969 (Marais, 1998: 30). According to Bond (2000: 
21, 24), the most striking symptoms in South Africa included steadily declin- 
ing profit rates, a substantial decline in the economy's growth rate from late 
1974, a massive glut in inventories of consumer goods, a drop in manu- 
facturing employment from 1975 accompanied by a noticeable rise in the 
unemployment rate, aud a substantial fall in private sector investment in plant 
and equipment from 1976. The impact of the fall in private sector investment, 
a critical index of overexpansion in the South African economy, has been 
captured in a survey titled Manufacturing: Utilisation of Productive 
Capacity” conducted by Statistics South Africa. Some of the major findings 
of the survey include: the utilization of production capacity in the manu- 
facturing sector of the economy had been declining since 1995 from 81 
percent to 78.6 percent. The most common reason advanced for this under- 
capacity utilization was insufficient demand for products, leading analysts to 
conclude that South African manufacturers regard insufficient demand as the 
major reason why they are not operating at higher levels of capacity utiliz- 
ation (Adelzadeh, 2000: 3). To these indices, Marais (1998: 33, 38) adds three 
other dimensions: the dramatic rise in speculative activity, the increase in 
mergers and takeovers and the growing intensity of the class struggle 
evidenced by a rising wave of strikes directed at low wages and the rising 
prices of consumer items. 

Like their counterparts elsewhere, the leading South African corpor- 
ations also had to find solutions to the crisis. These corporations were also 
developing responses to the crisis under peculiar circumstances prevailing in 
South Africa. The first dimension of these circumstances relates to the 
specific form assumed by tbe development of capitalism in South Africa, in 
particular its racial character. Capital accumulation in South Africa depended 
heavily on the domination and exploitation of cheap black labour. This 
resulted in the majority of the population being excluded from the market 
due to low or non-existent purchasing power. The effect of this was that the 
South African market and that of the entire Southern African region 
remained small and extremely limited. The second aspect of these circum- 
stances relates to the dominant position of the finance fraction of the South 
African ruling class within the economy. This fraction, due to the nature of 
its wealth in the context of a crisis of overaccumulation, is predisposed 
towards financial markets as a site of accumulation. As a result, this fraction 
also developed a huge appetite for deregulated world financial markets. 

It is the confluence of the crisis of overaccumulation on a world scale 
and the peculiar circumstances of the South African ruling class that have 
propelled this class to seek to establish new conditions for capital accumu- 
lation. It is the limits of the internal market, seen broadly in terms of capacity 
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to absorb both consumption items and productive investment on the one 
hand, and the large reserves of capital that this gave rise to on the other, that 
explain the expansive tendencies of South African capital. The large reserves 
of capital at their disposal meant the big South African corporations had to 
find investment outlets to absorb them. Historically, attempts to create such 
spheres of profitable investment within the country have simply served to 
accentuate the tendencies towards overaccumulation. In the peculiar South 
African conditions, the crisis also generated massive social and political 
problems expressed in intensifying opposition to the political form of the 
subordination of the working class, apartheid rule. The deepening economic, 
social and political crises meant that the ruling class could no longer sustain 
old methods of surplus extraction and thus had to establish a new foundation 
for capital accumulation. 


South Africa’s Transition to Democracy and the Rise of 
Neoliberalism 


Having failed to manage the crises through successive reform measures 
(Marais, 1998: 42-66), the South African ruling class had to lay a solid foun- 
dation to restore stable conditions for capital accumulation. The crisis of 
global capitalism required that capitalists all over the world should find ways 
to reverse the declining profit rates, discover new markets for goods and 
services as well as creating new spheres for profitable investment. In the 
specific South African context, not only did the capitalists need access to 
global and African markets, they most importantly had to transform the 
relationship of exploitation and surplus extraction within the country. In 
short, the local capitalists had to remove all obstacles in the way of increas- 
ing profitability, accessing markets and securing new avenues for profitable 
investments. The transformation agenda congruent with the interests of the 
capitalist classes was realized with the adoption of the macroeconomic policy 
known as the Growth, Employment and Redistribution Strategy (GEAR) by 
the newly elected democratic government in 1996. 

The substance of GEAR consists of a standard package of neoliberal 
measures propagated by the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank. These measures are aimed at restructuring the role of the state 
in the economy to facilitate the resolution of the economic crisis and estab- 
lish stable conditions for capital accumulation. The GEAR strategy calls for 
a number of measures including labour market flexibility, tight fiscal policy, 
trade liberalization, exchange control liberalization, privatization and price 
stability (Lesufi, 2002). The essence of these measures is to restructure the 
role of the state in terms of the state’s ability to regulate various markets 
(labour markets, financial markets and markets for goods and services), erode 
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the state's ability to take part in the economy as a productive agent through 
privatization, as well as limiting the role of the state to act as provider of 
social services through austerity measures. Labour flexibility allows Capi- 
talists to intensify the rate of exploitation which is critical for raising the rate 
of profit. Deregulation of various markets allows for free and unfettered 
movements of goods and capital that is critical for unlocking the glut in 
commodities and permits the large reserves of capital to explore avenues for 
profitable investment elsewhere. Tight fiscal measures and the concomitant 
austerity measures ease the tax burden on corporations and as such 
contribute towards reversing the downward pressure on profits. The simi- 
larities between the contents of GEAR and NEPAD have led some analysts 
to conclude that the adoption of NEPAD by heads of state represents the 
extension of the principles and the economic assumptions underlying the 
policy of GEAR to the entire continent (Alexander, 2003: 2). 

The implementation of these measures can only benefit the large South 
African corporations with expansive ambitions. Already, as a result of the 
implementation of exchange control measures, large amounts of capital left 
the country relative to those flowing in in the form of foreign direct invest- 
ment (Lesufi, 2002) and in 1998 large South African transnational corpor- 
ations like Anglo American Corporation, Liberty Life, SA Breweries (SAB) 
and Old Mutual had secured primary listing on the London Stock Exchange 
(Bond, 2000: 26). Not only is GEAR serving the interests of these corpor- 
ations, it has also become their gateway into global spheres of accumulation. 
The implementation of neoliberalism in South Africa thus expressed the 
economic programme of the leading fractions of the local ruling class. But 
the adoption and implementation of this programme also required that the 
state as a key organizer of basic societal activities of production and distri- 
bution, in turn be restructured. 


Neoliberalism Restructures the Role of the State in the South 
African Economy 


Apart from repressive and integrative functions, the state also serves the role 
of the provision of those general conditions of production which cannot be 
assured by private activities of the members of the dominant class (Mandel, 
1975: 475). Some of the functional responsibilities falling within this domain 
include: the assurance of the general-technical preconditions of the actual 
process of production (means of transport or communications, the postal 
service, and so on); the provision of the general-social preconditions of this 
same process of production (stable law and order, national market and 
territorial state, a currency system); and the continuous reproduction of 
those forms of intellectual labour which are indispensable for economic 
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production (Mandel, 1975: 476). In the context of a crisis within the social 
form of capitalist production, there is also pressure on the state to perform 
these duties in a manner that leads towards a resolution of such a crisis. In 
the context of the sustained accumulation of the post world war boom, the 
role of the state and its policies were organized along Keynesian lines to 
accommodate the political strength of the working class. According to 
Clarke (2001: 84), these developments were an expression of a shift in the 
balance of class forces, expressed through the political pressure of the 
working class, institutionalized in the welfare state and in the system of 
industrial relations which was a legacy of the postwar settlement. The 
massive defeats suffered by the working class in the 1980s enabled capital to 
restructure the state, reverse all the gains of the postwar accumulation boom 
and secure a resolution of the crisis on the basis of capital by confining 
working-class aspirations within the limits of profitability (Clarke, 2001: 
85-6). 

In addition to the normal aspects of the restructuring of the state like 
privatization and deregulation, there has also been a focus on reorganizing 
its institutional aspects. These three levels of restructuring have been at the 
heart of the neoliberal project in South Africa. The first casualty in these 
efforts has been the displacement of representative institutions like parlia- 
ment as the locus of policy-making powers. Reflecting on the developments 
in advanced capitalist countries in the wake of the deepening crisis in the 
1980s, Mandel (1975: 482) explained the logic of this reorganization thus: 


‘the residual strength of the stone Cae and the continued presence of 
progressive ps in bourgeois parliaments meant that these assemblies 
increasingly lost their role as arbiter between competing interests within the 
bourgeois class. The task of ensuring the continued political domination of 
Si was gradually transferred from parliament to the upper levels of the state 


on”. 

The disempowerment of representative institutions like parliaments is 
also a key feature of the institutional reorganization of the state in South 
Africa. For example, the South African constitution guarantees the indepen- 
dence of the Reserve Bank and establishes other bodies like the Financial and 
Fiscal Commission (ACT No 108, 1996: Ch. 13). The two institutions have 
a strong bearing on key governmental policy areas like monetary policy and 
fiscal and financial matters, and yet operate independently from the govern- 
ment. The fact that these bodies are independent means that they are not 
answerable to representative institutions like parliament and this led one 
analyst to conclude that “with these sections of the constitution important 
instruments for policy implementation are insulated against pressure from 
the electorate or its representatives” (Lehulere, 1998: 18). By shielding away 
such crucial aspects of social and economic policy-making, these develop- 
ments are tantamount to the privatization of the policy-making process. The 
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need to emasculate parliaments in the South African context was further 
fuelled by fears generated by the entry of the African National Congress 
(ANC), a party with a long history and tradition of struggle for social and 
economic justice. There was thus no certainty as to the extent to which the 
ANC could withstand pressure from its struggle allies and remain a custo- 
dian of neoliberal values. In a sense, the disempowerment of representative 
institutions was an insurance cover against a newly democratically elected 
government that might pose a threat to the interests of capital. 

Another dimension of the changing organization of the state relates to 
the redefinition of the relationship between the various organs of state and 
in particular that between the executive (cabinet) and the legislature (parlia- 
ment). The rise of neoliberalism has seen the centralization and concentration 
of power in the executive to the disempowerment and marginalization of the 
legislature. The process leading up to the adoption of GEAR is a graphic 
illustration of this disempowerment. The executive first deliberated and 
adopted the strategy before it was taken to the legislature and even then, it 
was made clear that the fundamental tenets of the strategy were not nego- 
tiable. In general also, there is the domination of the Department of Finance 
over all other state departments, especially in matters of economic and social 
policy. And in the case of South Africa, it is this department that has been in 
the forefront of the rising hegemony of neoliberal economic principles within 
the state. The effect of this reorganization of the state has been to take away 
the policy initiative from the populace and their elected representatives along 
the lines of what Claude Ake (1995: 70) called democratization of disem- 
powerment, marked by the ascendancy of the formal aspects of democracy 
over its content which obscures the oppression and disempowerment of the 
people instead of emancipating them. As a result, these kinds of democracies 
are unable to deal with some of the major issues haunting contemporary 
society such as increasing poverty and intolerable social injustice within and 
among nations due to their roots in the social theory of laissez-faire, which 
accepts poverty and social inequality as a natural fact of existence and an 
outcome of the right of the individual to choose (Mafeje, 2002: 80). 

Having laid a solid foundation to launch an assault on the economic crisis 
in the form of the policy measures entailed in the GEAR strategy, and also 
having successfully engineered the reorganization of the state to facilitate the 
further elaboration of the central principles of the neoliberal project, the stage 
was then set for an onslaught on the continent to be launched. As already 
indicated, since the adoption of GEAR in 1996, a number of measures have 
been announced by the treasury to facilitate the export of capital into 
Southern Africa, Africa and the rest of the world. But given the history of 
apartheid and the roots of the South African corporations in this environ- 
ment, it was clear that something more than piecemeal and gradual inter- 
ventions was needed. The ending of apartheid and the adoption of 
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neoliberalism were the first crucial steps in this direction. The adoption and 
implementation of NEPAD represent the bold and decisive landmark in the 
quest by local corporations to penetrate the continental markets and produc- 
tive spheres. The words of Jeff Radebe (2004: vii), the Minister of Public 
Enterprises in South Africa aptly captures this when he says: Nepad offers 
us all an umbrella under which we can gather formerly ad hoc arrangements, 
programmes and plans, and assist their integration into a development agenda 
that covers every corner and island of Africa itself [sic].' 


NEPAD and South African Capital 


NEPAD represents a summation of the programmatic orientation of the big 
South African corporations, which in turn represent the organizational form 
assumed by the leading sections of the local capitalist class. It becomes clear 
from an analysis of the kinds of policy measures being proposed that it is 
these corporations that stand to benefit from the NEPAD programme. Its 
emphasis on private sector-led development process, uncritical embracing of 
the globalization process, free markets for goods and services as well as free 
movement of capital are precisely the measures these corporations success- 
fully put on the reconstruction and development agenda in South Africa. 
These measures also correspond to the various aspects of the economic crisis 
that preoccupy the agenda of these social forces. They are aimed at increas- 
ing profitability, accessing markets hitherto unavailable as well as penetrat- 
ing productive areas previously inaccessible to the private sector. 

Although NEPAD was only officially adopted by heads of African states 
in 2001, and it was only recently that some of its supportive institutions were 
established, it is important to note that South African corporations were 
already active in a number of African countries. In a sense the formal adoption 
of NEPAD was a codification of the activities already underway. In reality, a 
lot of what NEPAD was calling for was not just an expression of a wish, but 
importantly a tacit reference to the emerging practice of these corporations. 
This penetration of African economic spheres covered a wide spectrum of 
economic sectors such as energy; transport; construction; manufacturing; 

media and broadcasting; aviation and airport services; airlines; 
banking and financial services; retail trade; telecommunications; tourism and 
leisure services; research and development; power; and water (Daniel et al., 
2003: 378-9). Another significant feature of this drive by South African 
corporations to penetrate the continent is that the actors include the who’s 
who of both large private and public corporations. Some of the public corpor- 
ations involved include Eskom, Industrial Development Corporation (IDC), 
Transnet and the South African Airways (SAA). The South African state is 
not only involved in the facilitation and creation of a conducive environment 
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for the private corporations to undertake business activities, it is itself 
involved through its own corporations in the accumulation process. In fact, 
in the case of Eskom, a restructuring process that resulted in the creation of 
Eskom enterprises was undertaken to allow the corporation to bypass regu- 
latory frameworks in pursuing its business activities on the continent. 


Key Features of SA Capital's Penetration of the Continent 


To deal with the arguments that the penetration of the continent's economies 
by South African capital is good for development and will benefit the popu- 
lation of the entire continent, we need to closely examine the nature of these 
accumulation projects to see if indeed there is congruence with the stated aim 
of lifting the continent out of poverty and thus empowering its people. 
First, the recent experience of South African capital's crusade into the 
continent reproduces the dominant patterns of accumulation adopted by 
capitalists all over, which is itself a feature of the crisis of overaccumulation. 
In this context, capital has been shying away from committing to new 
projects but rather concentrating on acquiring those already showing signs 
of viability or with great potential. It is this that explains the observations 
made by Daniel et al. (2003: 377) that “the bulk of new activity in Africa has 
come about through mergers, take-overs and joint ventures rather than by 
new “greenfield” investments generating new business operations”. These 
researchers also point to the existence of cases where retailers like Shoprite 
bought land and built new supermarkets in Ghana and Angola. But these 
remain exceptions to the dominant pattern and might also be explained by 
infrastructural dynamics at the places concerned. The significance of this 
mode of accumulation is that by buying into already existing entities, the 
South African corporations are not creating any new productive capacity in 
the countries of destination. If at all, and as it is a widespread practice in view 
of pressures to reduce production costs to boost profit margins, such acqui- 
sitions could be accompanied by processes of rationalization and downsiz- 
ing with serious labour-shedding implications. The pros and cons of mergers 
and acquisitions as preferred modes of accumulation have been aptly 
summed up by a senior development economist who noted that: 
... mergers and acquisitions bring the possible benefits of improved produc- 
tivity (bush Arocha of A AL the introduction of new halo 
gies and overhaul of management and even production systems). But they do 
not on the whole increase productive capacity in the economy. Neither do they 
typically create jobs. On the contrary, mergers and acquisitions tend to be 
marked by the rationalisation of labour inputs — in other words, job cuts. 
(Adelzadeh, 1999: 4) 


Second, given their size and possession of huge amounts of capital, these 
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corporations are most likely to suffocate the small-scale and emerging enter- 
prises in the countries of investment destination. Some of these corporations 
are world players in their own sectors and should experience little difficulty 
in dominating the African markets. For example, by acquiring a stake in the 
Ghanaian gold producer Ashanti, the South African gold mining company 
Anglogold has become the single largest gold-producing company in the 
world (Thisday, 29 October 2003). This puts the corporation ahead of leading 
North American producers Newmont Mining and Barrick Gold in terms of 
production size and amount of reserves. Other corporations like De Beers in 
diamond mining and SA Breweries are standing their ground in the fierce 
competition of global markets. The highly developed local financial markets 
have also ensured that the South African banking groups emerge as key 
players in the banking and financial services industry on the continent. In 
fact, the South African corporations look set to dominate almost any sector 
they penetrate on the continent. 

Third, the other feature of South African corporations’ rapid penetration 
of Africa's economies has been the dismemberment of the state. In line with 
NEPADS call for issuing the private sector with the leading role of lifting 
Africa out of poverty, the most palpable manifestation of this dismember- 
ment of the African state has taken place through privatization. Most of the 
major investment stakes by these corporations involve either partial stakes in 
state corporations, joint ventures or awarding of management contracts. Such 
developments clearly weaken the ability of African states to directly influ- 
ence processes of production and distribution on behalf of and to the benefit 
of their populations. This represents the deepening of the disempowerment 
process as citizens of African societies are further denied control over their 
own national productive assets. 

The expansion of South African capital into the continent has been 
marked by features that will most probably ruin African economies. The 
terms of this expansion, as codified in NEPAD, are framed in such a way that 
South African capital will emerge the sole beneficiary. Following in the foot- 
steps of its global counterparts, South African capital is reproducing the 
imperialist patterns of domination, expropriation and exploitation on a conti- 
nental scale. By taking over existing entities and buying into state-owned 
companies, these corporations are intensifying the concentration and central- 
ization of wealth at their disposal which strengthens their capacity for 
control and domination of the African economies. These developments have 
an added effect, and perhaps the critical one, of altering the class structures 
of these societies. The emasculation of small-scale capital implies a tendency 
towards monopolization and the dominance of large corporations. By impli- 
cation, this process destroys the emerging upper and middle classes as it 
leaves them with no access to the means of production and throws them into 


the ranks of the working class. On the other hand, workers laid off due to 
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cost-cutting and downsizing measures join the ranks of the unemployed to 
constitute what Marx referred to as the reserve army of labour, which plays 
an important role in raising the intensity of exploitation. 

Emerging research also points to the fact that the conditions of employ- 
ment prevalent in some of the South African corporations are very poor 
relative to South African standards. In the case of Shoprite in Zimbabwe, it 
was found that workers were earning a wage that amounted to only 46 
percent of the Poverty Datum Line (PDL), and that as a result more than 70 
percent of Shoprite workers earned a wage below the PDL (Makwavarara, 
2003: 21). The research also found that half of the workers employed by 
Shoprite are casuals. A similar pattern with respect to the composition of the 
workforce has been found in Zambia, where Shoprite also has a significant 
presence (Muneku, 2003: 23). In both cases, the casual workers are worse off 
in terms of conditions of employment and benefits and they have found it 
difficult to get protection from labour legislation as they are not even union- 


The South African State and NEPAD 


The characteristic aim of these few attempts at analysing the motives of the 
South African state in spearheading the course of NEPAD has been to try to 
distinguish its interests from that of capital. As we have already seen, in the 
case of Gelb, this has been put down to pursuit of national interests and 
development. An almost similar perspective is held by Daniel et al. (2003: 
387), who argue that while on the one hand the South African business sector 
is driven by typical corporate interests — profit, market share, elimination of 
competition, the urge to dominate and/or monopolize — on the other hand 
the South African government is driven by a foreign policy that reflects the 
interests of the continent of Africa and that if South Africa does not devote 
her energies to this continent, she too could fall victim to the forces that have 
brought ruin to its various parts. These perspectives are pervaded by a liberal 
conception of the state in which the state is seen as a neutral arbiter serving 
the interests of the rest of society. Another perspective is put forward by 
Neville Alexander (2003: 3) where he argues that Mbeki, as a democratically 
elected leader, has to represent the whole range of interests and opinions of 
the people of South Africa. This is a pluralist conception of the state in terms 
of which the state is a custodian of a multiplicity of interests and does not 
act to the pursuit of sectional interests. 

These conceptions of the role of the South African state in NEPAD and 
issues of development on the continent suffer from a certain degree of 
abstractness and detachment from reality. As already indicated, the South 
African government has adopted the same neoliberal policies that the IMF 
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and the World Bank have been prescribing to the continent in the form of 
ESAPs. The displacement of policy-making powers away from representa- 
tive institutions into unelected and independent bodies through privatiz- 
ation and deregulation denies ordinary people their possibility to influence 
state policies through their elected representatives. With this democratiz- 
ation of disempowerment, the empty shell beneath NEPAD' rational call 
for democracy and good governance is exposed. Neoliberal policies are 
incapable of consistently encouraging meaningful democratic participation 
by all members of society, and the poor in particular. In other words, not 
only has the democratic ideal of direct exercise of power by the mass of the 
working class been denied, but even the limited notion of representative 
democracy is also receding more and more into a very distant future under 
conditions of neoliberal hegemony. By embracing neoliberalism, the South 
African state has acted in the interests of capital by disempowering demo- 
cratization and denying the working class and the poor of democracy's 
substantive benefits. 

We have also shown that these policies stand to benefit the large multi- 
national corporations who are striving to resolve the crises that have engulfed 
the world capitalist economy since the early 1970s. A mountain of literature 
has already demonstrated numerous ways in which these policies disadvan- 
tage the poor and worsen their conditions of existence. It is against this back- 
ground that conceptions of the state based on the pursuit of general societal 
interests are extremely unsatisfactory. In promoting NEPAD, the South 
African state is continuing the role of providing a conducive climate for 
capital accumulation by ensuring that the general social and technical 
conditions for accumulation are extended to the rest of the continent. 

As indicated earlier, state corporations or parastatals are a central 
component of the expansive drive into the African economies. Á closer 
examination of the philosophy underlying the involvement of the IDC as 
well as the extent of its involvement will shed more light on the interests of 
the South African state. Established in the 1940s and wholly owned by the 
South African government, the IDC has traditionally been mandated to 
assist in financing new and existing private sector enterprises in South 
Africa. In the 1990s and 2000, its mandate was extended to reflect new 
priorities and cover the region and the entire continent in its scope of oper- 
ation. The IDC is, therefore, a case of the state playing its role in terms of 
the creation of the general social and technical conditions for capital 
accumulation. In terms of the philosophy guiding the corporation in the 
implementation of its mandate, Jorge Maia, the head of the IDC's Africa 
Unit, had this to say: “The project for which finance is required must be 
sizable, show prospects of an acceptable level of profitability within a 
reasonable time, and be sustainable in the long term’ (Maia, 2003). At the 
close of 2003, the corporation’s portfolio of African projects, including 
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those implemented and those under consideration, consisted of 74 projects 
in 20 countries. In addition, the corporation has a range of facilities aimed 
at easing the penetration of African markets by South African based 
companies. According to Maia, the IDC had approved or was considering 
applications exclusively related to the provision of export finance or short- 
term trade finance for South African equipment suppliers or exporters 
targeting African projects or markets. 

Profitability is emerging as the central organizing concept governing the 
orientation of the IDC towards development projects on the continent. The 
IDC and by extension the South African state, have adopted the profit-led 
strategy to economic growth and development on the continent. In the 
context of a persistent world economic crisis, the meaning of profitability is 
very clear, the intensity of exploitation has to rise. This reality deals a heavy 
blow to suggestions that the South African state holds a different agenda from 
that of the leading sections of South African capital. Consistent with the role 
of the state in a climate in which there are high risks attached to productive 
investment consequent upon a condition of overexpansion, the IDC has been 
in the forefront of this penetrative wave of African economies, cushioning the 
risks for capital by underwriting major projects as well as making available 
funds to facilitate entry of South African products to African markets. The 
approach of the South African state to the rest of the continent is consistent 
with the reorganization of the state's productive, consumption and regulatory 
roles under neoliberalism. Through NEPAD, the South African state is facili- 
tating the privatization of state-owned assets, deregulation of various markets 
as well as the intensification of exploitation on the African continent. Through 
corporations such as Eskom and Transnet, the South African state is directly 
involved in the exploitation and extraction of surplus value in poor African 
countries. Through corporations such as the IDC, the South African state is 
intervening to smooth out the penetration of South African capital into conti- 
nental spheres of production and distribution. 


Conclusion 


This article set out to analyse the underlying social forces behind South 
Africa's pioneering role in the evolution and eventual adoption of NEPAD. 
The adoption and implementation of NEPAD clearly opened an important 
chapter in South Africa's economic relations with the rest of the continent. 
This development framework has been presented as a programme to benefit 
the continent by eradicating poverty and reversing the marginalization of the 
continent in the global economy. In one of his speeches, the South African 
head of state Thabo Mbeki argued that NEPAD represents Africa's response 
to globalization (Mbeki, 2002: 1). In a recent address to the launch of a booklet 
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to chronicle the activities of state-owned enterprises on the continent, the 
Minister Jeff Radebe stated that the activities of these enterprises are aimed at 
contributing to the larger agenda of African renewal and rebirth. Accordingly, 
the philosophy informing the trans-African work of South Africa's state- 
owned enterprises is grounded in pan-Africanist principles (Maloka, 2003). In 
other words, the outward expansion of South African corporations into the 
continent, with NEPAD as their visa, is in keeping with the need to unify the 
continent and bring about cohesion and stability in its various parts. The 
notion of Africans united in action as implied by the ideal of pan-Africanism 
is severely threatened by the adoption of developmental principles that are 
founded on contradictory and exploitative social relations. Contrary to the 
presentations of NEPAD as expressing mutuality of interests among African 
states, the South African state is reproducing relations of domination and 
exploitation of African economies by both local and international capital. 

That the African continent is in dire need of an injection of investments 
to generate economic growth and development is not under question. And 
that the South African economy is best placed to lead the renewal of the 
continent given its size, very sophisticated institutions and highly developed 
infrastructure, is beyond doubt. What is of concern is the nature of the frame- 
work governing this injection of much needed capital. The subjugation of 
this capital injection into the continent to the principles of the social form of 
the capitalist system and their latest form of expression in neoliberalism are 
what constitute an obstacle to Africa's renewal and development. In the 
context of a global crisis of accumulation, NEPAD can only represent a 
programmatic statement on how to restructure conditions of accumulation 
on the continent to accommodate a resolution of the crisis. NEPAD there- 
fore represents a platform for resolving the crisis of accumulation on terms 
favourable to capital. 

Contrary to exhortations to see NEPAD as good for South Africa's 
national interests and Africa's development, NEPAD should be understood 
as a programme of global and South African capital to create new and stable 
conditions for capital accumulation. It is these social forces that stand to gain 
from the vigorous implementation of this programme. The NEPAD develop- 
ment path is framed in such a way that only the multinational corporations 
stand to benefit. All its measures point to the further disempowerment of the 
populations of the continent. As already happened, the crucial deliberations 
leading up to the adoption of NEPAD were the sole domain of politicians 
and experts. In other words, under NEPAD, the realization of the key 
elements of what Mafeje (2002: 82) has called the ‘new democracy” — sover- 
eignty of the people, social justice as against juridical notions of justice under 
liberal democracy, and social equity, i.e. access to productive resources that 
is not contingent on the bourgeois notion of ownership of property — is 
becoming a distant dream. 
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Thirty Years Since the Durban 
Strikes: Black Working-Class 
Leadership and the South African 


Transition 






ap article explores some of the core themes that arise from a sustained 
ethnography! that spans the turbulent years of South Africa's transition 
to democracy. In focusing on the emerging tensions since the 1980s in what 
used to be a strong horizontal solidarity of ‘comradeship’, it explores why 
the ‘elastic band’ that held the movement together still holds, however 
stretched, despite divergent socioeconomic needs among its members, 
despite class mobility experienced by significant numbers within its cohorts, 
and finally, despite mounting challenges to its ‘elasticity’ 

It shows how (among the 400 people included in the ethnography) the 
“transition” has proven to be extremely beneficial to 51 percent of this cohort; 
how 25 percent remained ‘stuck’ in the occupational milieu of the 1980s/early 
1990s, and how 22 percent experienced rapid deterioration of life chances. In 
this longitudinal study, I trace the shifts in consciousness and notions of soli- 
darity and look at how livelihood strategies, notions of race and ethnicity 
and most importantly notions of class have, by 2000, been redefined. It is a 
small contribution and perhaps, a final curtain-call for a generation of black 
labour leaders who, since the 1973 Durban strikes — which ushered the new 
trade unions onto the historical stage — were a core component of the resist- 
ance against racial domination and economic inequality in the country. 


The Road Map 


In 1988, I was responsible for co-coordinating a violence-monitoring project 
following the effects of the civil war in KwaZulu Natal, the very same war 
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that spread to Gauteng through migrant workers to the hostel system and its 
surrounding townships.‘ At that stage we? were trying to assess the toll of 
the violence on black labour leaders and provide alternative sources of infor- 
mation, trying to redress the clampdown on news everywhere in the country. 
Some of the experiences of that regrettable period were written up anony- 
mously and/or under a pseudonym. I was fortunate to be involved at the 
same time in a network of cultural activists in the trade union movement who 
had embarked on a substantive project of oral history. Discussions with the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions in the province of Natal led to an 
insistence that my primary concern should be in providing the ‘most objec- 
tive’ picture possible.” 

The original idea was to institute a monitoring project? as extensive as 
was the presence of organized labour in the country. Such a grand idea 
proved to be unfeasible (neither the human nor the material resources were 
available): in the end my analysis focused on a reliable ‘list’ of 400 leaders? 
comprising equal proportions of trade unionists, women, youth leaders and 
cultural activists in the labour movement. The choice of 100 respondents for 
each ‘category’ was to enable some measurable consistency in the reporting 
process. The list involved, by 1990, a range of people traversing KwaZulu 
Natal and the East Rand.!° Although the ‘list’ allowed for some flexibility, 
the ability to keep a systematic contact with everyone was difficult."As is 
well known, the violence continued throughout the early 1990s and 
continued for some months after the elections in 1994. 

It was only in 1995, when people had begun to rebuild their lives after 
the violence subsided, that a more coherent picture could emerge and the 
real experience of what had occurred was beginning to be told through in- 
depth interviews. By then the ‘list’ had shrunk to 361 as 39 people had lost 
their lives, most through the violence (29 people).!? The agreement with 
the trade unions and by then structures of the MDM (the Mass Demo- 
cratic Movement) was that any information contained in this, by all 
accounts, unsuccessful attempt, was to be handed over to the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. The most that was achieved in terms of the 
monitoring project was to contact as many people as possible to bring their 
cases to the Commission. If the effort yielded little that was not known 
about the violence, it started to yield a tremendous amount about the 
sociological convulsions underpinning South Africa’s transition. On the 
eve of Mandela’s tenure as president I thought of revisiting the people 
listed, now as a sociologist accountable only to my very own curiosity, to 
corroborate my own everyday sense that the transition and its energies 
were not as neat as most accounts of it were. What follows is a summary 
of the main trends, leaving the more qualitative narratives for a more 
extended manuscript. 
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Crucial in understanding the subjective experience of the transition years, 
among this leadership cohort, is to highlight the enormous crisis that 
preceded it. 

The civil war and the sources of violence in KwaZulu Natal have been 
carefully studied (Kentridge, 1990; Bonnin et al., 1996). What was laid out 
by a variety of serious scholars and corroborated by the Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission was that Inkatha's ‘counter-mobilization’ to check the 
rise of an alternative movement in the province, started in earnest in 1985 and 
its armed might got seriously entangled with the regime's counter-revolution 
within the space of a few months.' Violence in the province escalated as 
primarily black working-class areas became the epicentre of a desperate 
struggle for territorial control. The contours and tragedies of this conflagra- 
tion belong elsewhere. Its consequences though are vital for this narrative, in 
two ways. 

First, the violence destabilized ‘everything’. In all the accounts this is a 
period of total ‘disturbance’ where people got embroiled into processes that 
spun out of control. The extreme situations that were to follow created 
serious personal and social crises and, most importantly, a crisis in the leader- 
ship’s capacity to continue leading. Whereas the rise of resistance and the 
mobilizations it nourished made people feel ‘enabled’ to struggle and lead, 
their world was ‘turned upside down’. Second, prior to the conflict only 52 
percent of them identified strongly with the Congress tradition in any way 
(Sitas, 1986; Seekings, 2000; see also Sitas, 1989a); in barely four years they 
perforce had assumed such identities or, failing in their own capacities, they 
placed all their hope onto ‘heroes’ or the liberation movement as a whole. 

But when ‘disturbance’ and loss of control coincided, people’s hope 
moved into the ‘metaphysical’ arena as well: the increase of the use of mutt 
(medicinal charms) for ‘war’ or ‘protection’ has been written about else- 
where.'* My own data show its constant usage among this leadership by 31 
percent prior to the violence, reaching 68 percent at its height and dropping 
to 47 percent by 2000. Alongside the search for customary cures and medi- 
cines, ‘religiosity’ increased as well. 

These were extreme times: so extreme that 80 percent of our cohort were 
dislocated from their communities and fled their homes to avoid being 
targeted or killed. They all lost touch with their immediate networks of soli- 
darity for extended periods of time. Further, 65 percent had/possessed guns; 
59 percent were involved in direct violence and combat; 45 percent of them 
were directly attacked. The difference between those in Natal and those on 
the East Rand was that all the former ‘knew’ their ‘enemies’ and assailants; 
they were members of their own communities. On the East Rand, they were 
an external force: ‘those Zulus from the hostels’. 
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The simple and overwhelming feature of those ‘disturbed’ years was that 
‘comradeship’ — the sense of belonging to a community of amaqabane 
(comrades) with its reciprocal obligations — was consolidated. It signified a 
shift from the ‘practical’, the ‘rhetorical’ and the ‘heroic’, to the ‘substantive’: 
a deep sense of reciprocity, of belonging and of practical care. 

Their life trajectories however have changed since the transition to a 
post-apartheid society. The ‘story’ of the 1990s, of Mandela's decade’ is 
revealed in the following simple statistics, already alluded to in the intro- 
ductory paragraph: 


e 51 percent are upwardly mobile; 
e 25 percent are ‘stuck’ in the same occupation; 
e 22 percent are experiencing ‘deteriorated’ life chances. 


For the majority, the decade since Mandela’s release has been materially 
rewarding. Yet, a substantial number remain ‘stuck’ in their old jobs and 
activities, experiencing only incremental improvements in their life chances, 
while just under a quarter have lost their jobs and access to previous 
resources and have come to rely on the “survivalist/informal” sector. The 
remaining 2 percent got into serious ‘criminal trouble’ by deciding to devote 
themselves to violent crime and/or peddling drugs. 

The ‘mobile’, the ‘stuck’ and the ‘deteriorating’ are not representative of 
a broader macro-trend in South African society: far from it, as they had 
constituted an ‘advantaged’ stratum/position in the transformation process. 
They were after all, important leaders in 2 profound movement that chal- 
lenged apartheid and the status quo. If corporate management and the state 
were looking (as they obviously did) for leadership potential to embark on 
a process of transformation, these activists constituted an already pre- 
selected and tested constituency of talent. Yet, sociodemographically, they 
did reflect the patterns of South Africa’s black working class: 53 percent of 
them were first-generation urban workers with significant connections to the 
homelands; 27 percent were second-generation urban residents; 15 percent 
were third-generation urban residents. Of those who were first-generation 
‘urbans’ with significant connections to customary and/or rural areas, 
approximately half lost all such ‘connections’ through the civil war. For them 
‘Inkatha[-controlled] areas were another country”. 

Second, they were all ‘militant democrats’ — accountability, mandates, 
grassroots consultations were part and parcel of their daily existence 
(Ginsburg et al., 1995). They distinguished clearly between themselves and 
the ‘others’, the thelewens, who were ruled by authoritarian populists who 
believed in the patriarchal, ‘I say so, therefore it is so’. They were in a sense 
among the ‘best’ that democratic organization and resistance had managed 
to produce through the 1970s and 1980s in the geographic areas under 
consideration. Most of them were ‘products’ of the post-1979 period, when 
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trade unionism and its social movement features began to manifest them- 
selves. Yet, a significant 18 percent of them were active and youthful partici- 
pants in the Durban strikes of 1973. 


The Mobile 


For those (51 percent) who experienced upward mobility after the transition, 
their affluence outstretched their ‘wildest expectations’. (The epithet ‘mobile’ 
incidentally was coined by those who considered themselves ‘stuck’.) In 
barely four years they were members of the salariat, earning anything 
between seven and 15 times of what they were earning before, driving their 
own cars and 55 percent of them had moved in terms of housing to ‘better 
areas’. 

Of all the variables I attempted to correlate with the fact of mobility, 
only prior education shows any significance. The higher the education, the 
more mobility people achieve. This correlates well in the opposite direction: 
the lower respondents’ formal education, the more likely they were to be in 
the category of ‘losers’. The institutional pull of the transition seems not to 
favour ‘oral’ people in preference of some formal educational competency. 

The only exception to this trend is to be found among women: their 
mobility was independent of education. Furthermore, only women reached 
higher than middle-level management positions and climbed to top mana- 
gerial positions. Only eight women in the cohort, however, achieved such 
mobility. Furthermore, 40 percent of them lived and continue to live inde- 
pendently as heads of household responsible for their own children, a 
growing number of extended family dependants and children from ‘comrade 
networks’. In the ‘mobile’ cohort especially, the average number of people 
they are ‘looking after’ is between eight and 10. The fascinating aspect of this 
is that it is only those who are ‘stuck’ who identify ‘education’ as the reason 
why ‘some people moved and others didn't". 

Those who became ‘mobile’ went into state organizations, management 
positions or large-scale NGOs with a mission: to be ‘bearers of transform- 
ation’ or ‘agents of transformation’, ‘nation-builders’ or “community sensi- 
tive champions’ — they saw themselves as servants of the new democratic 
dispensation. 


Challenges in the Middle Strata 


The ‘comrades in middle management’ experienced untold challenges once 
they started their new official functions. Their encounters, based on their 
narratives, can be divided into three broad phases. The first was a period of 
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‘goodwill’ — they were ‘there’ to ‘make a difference”, to ‘realign their organiz- 
ations with the directions of the new South Africa’, They were ‘the people’s 
people’, ‘in touch with the grassroots’; they were supposed to ‘handle people- 
to-people relationships’; and they were to ‘make things happen’. They were 
out to ‘prove their worth’. This initial ‘goodwill’ was quickly ‘checked’, 
which led to frustration and in turn to a phase of ‘status incongruity’ where 
their legitimacy was severely challenged. This led to a third phase, where they 
started mobilizing their energies, making empowerment and Africanization 
their priority. 

The first crucial problem that ‘frustrated’ them was that a ‘glass ceiling’ 
blocked their mobility. However much their experience and prior education 
allowed them to move ‘upwards’, the paltriness of their qualifications kept 
them within the bands of the middle or lower managerial functions. They 
lacked the qualifications a modern bureaucracy makes clear in its rules for 
progression. Not only were they ‘stuck in the middle’, but they were also 
concentrated mainly in human relations-related areas where they were seen 
to be the new intermediaries between top management and the shop floor. 

Furthermore, they felt demeaned and humiliated by their interactions 
with white and middle managers of Indian descent, who saw them as 
‘political’ appointments, as ‘incompetent’ and as “skilless”. In their raising of 
issues like ‘standards’ in work performance and their demand for ‘endless 
evaluations’, these managers were perceived by the respondents to be betray- 
ing their ‘unreconstructed’ racism. These managers simply ‘felt threatened’ 
by the new incumbents and could not break away from apartheid-created 
mental models. ‘Instead of appreciating our goodwill, they played racial 
games ... we had to bow and scrape to their goodwill to tolerate us ... we 
were treated like monkeys.’ 

As a consequence, the experience of racial tensions in their working lives 
increased and made them realize that their only allies in ‘this game of power’ 
and status were to be found on the shop floor, on the lower rungs of the hier- 
archy, and they sought the support of the broader blue-collar and African 
constituency for their new battles. Their common cause was and continues 
to be around skills, standards of performance and shop floor mobility. 

At the same time they were frustrated by the advent of a new generation 
of black ‘university people’ into the bureaucracy and in the managerial struc- 
tures who, unlike them, had the necessary qualifications and by implication, 
a different mobility track. This new generation was seen to be ‘disloyal’ and 
‘shifty’ and not ready to recognize their authority in processes of decision- 
making or decision-taking. These ‘new moegoes’ (inexperienced newcomers) 
had not been “of” the ‘struggle’, they were ‘individualist’, and they were 
“opportunists”. 

Through this new interface of tension and contestation they found 
themselves searching for educational opportunities to consolidate and 
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further their advancement. This proved difficult: they were within an age 
cohort where further education became a burden to their family lives. 
Their part-time studies and training interfered with expectations of more 
quality time devoted to their new social experience. Also, management 
preferred to support the education and training of younger and more 
qualified groups in their ranks. About half of the “mobiles” were already 
working under a more qualified ‘African youngster’, whose abilities they 
seriously doubted. 

At the collective level, a nascent racial populism is on the ascendance 
among the ‘mobiles’ — ‘Indians’ and ‘whites’ are a ‘problem’ and ‘enemies’ in 
a zero sum game of either ‘us’ or ‘them’. They demand an end to ‘Eurocen- 
tric’/‘apartheid’/‘racist’ blockages, performance standards and other 
‘nonsense’. 

The most salient feature of the racialized ideas that permeate their lives 
is that they not only frame ‘stereotypes’ but that among a small proportion 
(9 percent) of them, they have shifted to perceptions that have crossed an 
emotive boundary into racism. Whites and Indians are ‘such and such’ 
(usually derogatory statements follow), essentially, naturally and unchang- 
ingly. "They are so’ inherently and they constitute an obstacle and an expend- 
able surplus in organizations in South Africa. Although the origins of these 
perceptions are to be found in a lethal dialectic of an ‘anti-racist racism’ (in 
the classic Sartrean and Fanonist sense), they are beginning to mature into a 
positive and practical philosophy of ‘being’. Despite the fact that such ideas 
are held by a small percentage of the broader mobile cohort, they are bound 
to have a major impact. We can therefore speak about, however impossible I 
thought such a conclusion was going to be, an embryonic black racism in the 
middle strata of the society. 

For the majority though, the main expression of racialized ideas is close 
to an African nationalism that has lost the openness!5 of the national liber- 
ation movement. Among them, belonging is natural ‘for all those who were 
“Natives”, “Bantu” or “Plurals” in previous racial dispensations’. The ‘rest’, 
the ‘others’ can belong only through permission, a permission granted by 
their own spontaneous classification schemes. No one but they can decide 
who belongs and who does not. Such a framework ‘externalizes’ Indians, 
coloureds and whites. 

For another small proportion (8 percent), the essence of the national 
democratic revolution continues to be non-racial, but their view is that it will 
take years to materialize. It is, I was told, only concrete struggles over 
concrete issues that will shift the ‘false consciousness’, the feelings of 'superi- 
ority' and the racism of other groups. The crucial distinction is this: the idea 
of non-racialism has been that blacks will prove that they are capable of being 
equals — through education, competence-building and training; through 
proving to others that they are worthy of equality. This was rejected by this 
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group of respondents with contempt. It is the others instead who have to 
prove their non-racism through “concrete struggles' and solidarity. They have 
to prove that they are “brothers and sisters”. 

If this cohort as a whole had an eye ‘upwards’ towards further mobility, 
it had another eye 'downwards', towards their old comrades. Part of this has 
to do with their self-definition: they still see themselves as part of the 
‘productive classes”, as non-owners of the means of production. A third of 
them still belong to trade unions that organize white-collar workers and are 
still, mostly, members of COSATU-affiliated trade unions. Even those who 
are not members of trade unions, minimize and trivialize their newly found 
life chances and their pay-packets, their moves to more middle-class suburbs 
away from their old township ‘matchboxes’ and so on, as consequences of 
how capitalism works. They still rationalize their beliefs as part of a broader 
labour movement. 

The main reason given in their answers is neither political nor theoreti- 
cal: it has to do with social and cultural preoccupations, a politics of ‘decency’ 
and reciprocal obligations. It was emphasized by 62 percent of this cohort 
that they made an effort to be with their old comrades at weddings and 
funerals, to visit them as often as possible, to seek them out when in trouble, 
to help them with their current problems, to enrol them on committees and 
to support their old community's social, recreational and cultural activities. 
They saw themselves still as ‘men and women of the people”. Yet, 65 percent 
agree that many of the new fields of activity their new status has opened up 
for them and their families take them away from their old constituencies and 


communities. 


The ‘Stuck’ 


Those who remained 'stuck', in their own words, paint a picture of a process 
that also went through three phases: like the mobile cohort, they experienced 
an initial period of ‘goodwill’. This was overtaken by crisis as their job 
security was ‘assaulted’, ‘decimated’, ‘restructured’ as their workplaces 
experienced dramatic levels of ‘downsizing’ as the economy declined, feeling 
the competing rhythms of a global economy. The third phase was a period 
of rebuilding “from the ruins’. 

Their initial ‘goodwill’ was defined by their effort in ‘making things 
work’; to do “their bit for the new democracy”; to participate in decision- 
making as was made possible by the new Labour Relations Act; to “bring the 
working class’ into the new forums and partnerships. This, by all accounts, 
was not easy. They found themselves incapable of trusting management. 
Instead of consultation and participation, experts and consultants were 
brought in to change the nature of work. They were being called to help 
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legitimize job losses, intensification of work and low (below inflation rates) 
wage increases. 

Unlike the “mobile” cohort, issues of race do not feature extensively in 
their accounts. Most certainly, I was told, there was an increase in racial inci- 
dents but they explain this away as a result of “black workers standing up for 
their rights and speaking out what they thought and had kept silent about’ 
in the past. This ‘brought out’ the white racists, who could then be challenged 
effectively and decisively on the shop floor. In their stories, racism exists in 
a continuum spanning the past and the present and will only disappear gradu- 
ally with the “new generations”. 

Their most overwhelming experience (90 percent of this cohort) was 
around defending and protecting jobs. As both vulnerable and successful 
firms downsized and restructured (the former because business declined, the 
latter because business increased in the shadow of global competitiveness), 
their time and their meetings were spent on devising defensive strategies to 
protect their co-workers. They felt that the effort was not futile and each one 
had numerous examples and details of how their contribution saved many 
jobs. Whether this feeling is based on fact or fiction, in the light that 20 
percent of formal jobs were shed in the overall South African economy (Sitas, 
1998) is irrelevant, in their version of events, had they not been there, the 
consequences of restructuring would have been even more devastating. 

At the same time, realizing that they were stuck, about a third of them 
started attending a variety of classes and training programmes to improve 
their personal position. This has not been easy as the pressures on them from 
their families and networks to act in a variety of supportive ways as the only 
wage earners in a sea of unemployment added to their “burden”. They have 
understood what their “deficit” was in terms of mobility but feel too 
constrained by ‘pressures’ to redress it. | 

For the majority (72 percent of this 'stuck' cohort) trade union power 
diminished vis-à-vis management's prerogatives, and diminished, too, within 
the “Alliance? between the ANC, the Communist Party and the trade unions 
— despite the fact that they have been challenging the “situation” as best as 
they could. A few mentioned that it was easier to influence decisions at the 
ANC local and branch level, rather than wasting their time trying to be 
“heard” through their trade unions. 

Furthermore, most of the participation ideas failed even when manage- 
ment showed ‘goodwill’ towards them. The main reason given, again, was 
that external consultants engineered most restructuring, bringing onto the 
shop floor new rules, new ways of working and new designs. This was done 
in the “spirit of global competitiveness' with minimal worker input. The only 
participation was later: ‘how to make the consultants! messes work’. 

They also found that their status as wage earners made them more 
responsible in their broader families’ activities and livelihood strategies and, 
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although their wages have been gradually going up, in reality their purchas- 
ing power is limited. They do complain about the costs of basic services and 
the fact that most of their income and loans have had to make up for what 
they lost in the civil war. Such losses were extensive: from houses gutted or 
damaged, to places looted and to the burden of loans acquired during those 
hard times. 

If there is a constant and recurring theme in their accounts, it is that the 
*voluntarism' of the old days was dying. They found it hard and they found 
it among their co-workers harder still, to devote their time to “good causes”. 
The new freedoms of movement, the normalization of their children's lives, 
the i increasing number of funerals they had to attend, their role as emerging 
elders in their networks, left little time. They also devoted a lot of their 
energies, as the *more experienced people', helping others establish small 
businesses and survivalist activities. Many of them are “doing things” they 
never had time to do before — anything from ballroom dancing to coaching 
youth in soccer, from becoming members of school committees to elders in 
church groups. They also commented on the fact that a new hard-nosed 
subculture is rising: “you don't want to do things for free” because ‘no-one 
does things for free in the new South Africa". 

At a deeper ideological level, they see themselves as 'the working class' 
or its core productive component. Their labour is seen as the source of 
wealth in the country and the source of state revenue. They do see them- 
selves and their communities as the ‘just recipients’ of redistribution. Their 
‘line’ on every issue, from housing to pensions, from the restructuring of 
work to state services, is one of “class”, which shifts from antagonism to 
state policies to cooperation with institutions of the new dispensation. 
There is, in their statements, a hint of a growing subculture of “cooperative 
alterity”. 

At the level of their own individual life chances, the responses tended to 
be fatalistic. They seem resigned that they will only see marginal improve- 
ments for themselves and their families. They are optimistic, though, that 
“things” will get better for the majority of black people in the country but 
they invariably add, that “things” will not get better without 'struggle, 
struggle, and struggle’. There are ‘two fronts’ to this ‘struggle, struggle and 
struggle’ — to get rid of the ‘real counter-revolutionaries’, the gangsters and 
thugs in their communities; and, to make ‘all leaderships accountable’. 

The examples of ‘unaccountable’ leaderships traverse the trade unions, 
their local political branches, development institutions, municipal councils 
and customary authorities. 

They are ‘in touch’ with both their ‘mobile’ and ‘deteriorating’ comrades 
— their encounters continue mostly at social events and through reciprocal 
visits. In such encounters they converse freely about their respective 
problems, exchange information and discuss solutions. In the words of one 
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of them, ‘no doors have been closed.’ Their common past still animates much 
of their conversations. 


The Deteriorated 


Those whose life chances deteriorated through job losses have also gone 
through distinctive phases of emotion through the transition: the first phase 
was described as a period of a “million promises and a thousand handshakes' 
— it involved a lot of discussions with power-brokers about new oppor- 
tunities; it also involved planning for alternatives, “waiting, contacting and 
waiting again’. The second phase prompted them to act — they tried to 
valorize the many political contacts they had made and to activate their 
networks to generate some kind of livelihood. The third phase, following 
closely upon the failure of all their “efforts”, has brought with it a significant 
level of disillusionment. 

The dominant interpretation though is that ‘it is still all possible”: if it 
were not for corrupt intermediaries and individuals, the “movement” would 
have been able to look after them. It is the intrusion of 'unprincipled 
elements” and “thieves” in the movement who keep them away from success. 
Another inference is that ‘if it was not for illegal immigrants’, ‘unprincipled 
operators” in the streets and a general “anarchy” in the informal sector, they 
would have been able to establish something more secure for themselves. 

Most of my intellectual and practical work has been in enhancing the 
encroachment politics of the vulnerable sectors of the working class, so a 
more thorough account for the dynamics in this sector is provided elsewhere 
(Sitas, 1998). Vulnerable economic activities involving this cohort of leaders 
span the city and the country, local authorities and customary ones and an 
endless process of negotiating space, losing space, regrouping and re- 
encroaching. In this, their comradeship networks have been vital. In an area 
of economic activity where so many needy people are involved, each one 
with their own networks, the ‘mobile’ and the “stuck” comrades remain 
valuable resources for their efforts. 

Some (10 cases) have experienced such deterioration through alcohol or 
multiple diseases, that their life can literally be described as ‘miserable’. Even 
when more resourceful comrades intervene, they are seen to be “beyond 
repair” and a further burden” on their families. 

Among them are some (a third of the cohort) of the most virulent critics 
of the ‘compromise’ that ushered the South African transition: they are 
critical of the settlement with “the Afrikaners and the Bosses’ — ‘look at them 
they are stabbing us in the back and we are saying thank you' — and the 
appeasement of the “black elite”. The majority though blame their prior 
disadvantages — ‘no skills, no education, no nothing, now we are suffering. 
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If the “mobile” group is experiencing “status incongruity” this cohort is 
also going through similar emotive feelings. Their past leadership bestowed 
status, now they are ‘judged harshly by our children’. ‘You destroyed our 
lives for nothing’ was the children’s common motif; you gave everything and 
‘now you are nothing’. 


Trust and Reciprocity 


Unless the horrific period of the counter-revolution is understood, the 
notion of ‘comradeship’ remains unfathomable. The nature of mzabalazo 
(struggle) and the myriad of reciprocities it necessitated and encultured are a 
vital backdrop to come to terms with present trust systems. According to 
their moral code, their comrades are those who were ‘the reliables’, who 
‘sacrificed themselves’, who ‘looked after us’; they are the ‘genuines’ and all 
those people the “genuines” say are also “genuine, now’ in turn. Such trust 
systems encompass the ‘upwards’ and the ‘downwards’ and of course, all 
those of the whole cohort who are ‘in-between’. 

Nevertheless, it is also “common sense” that they are disgruntled with 
‘the situation’ and with the status quo. Such grievances and issues arising 
from ‘the situation’ define their everyday interactions with each other and 
the rest of society. Distinguishing between three dispositional categories I 
have used elsewhere (Sitas, 1997), of dissonance, alterity and resistance 
(corresponding respectively to disquiet with a situation, to a definition of an 
‘us’ and a ‘them’ and to an active defiance and challenge to the status quo), 
their responses could be grouped as follows: 


Dissonance 40 percent 
Alterity 20 percent 
Resistance 4 percent 


(in 36 percent of the responses I had difficulty in classifying any definite 

disposition). 
Only 16 people in the whole cohort have crossed the dispositional boundary 
towards actual resistance. They are not only discontented but they are 
actually involved in the organization of discontent in a variety of social 
movements. The fascinating aspect is that only half of these have made their 
‘comrades’ aware of their activities. Asked why this was so, they expressed 
awkwardness and discomfort about breaking away from their sense of 
belonging. If 4 percent have crossed such an emotive boundary, 36 percent 
are becoming disinterested in politics: they are becoming indifferent to calls 
of further involvement. They respect those who are not like them, but they 
have had “enough of both toyi-toyi and promises’. 

If doing not saying, deeds not words, praxis not argument, defines the 
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distinguishing feature between ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ to their cohort - in 
other words that trust is based on demonstrable commitments — then change 
can only occur in two ways: first, it is through the gradual disappearance of 
that generation and the appearance of a new one with new priorities and 
orientations. The new managerial and public bureaucracies will recruit new 
university entrants, the workplaces will select and recruit new workers. This 
might prove difficult because it has to presuppose that the older generation 
in a workplace will not ‘socialize’ the new one into cultural formations that 
preserve past codes of conduct and behaviour. The alternative is a break-up 
from within, as an organic leadership defines a new language that causes the 
'elastic band' to snap. For this to occur, it presupposes an experiential 
rupture, a crisis that cannot be externalized any longer and a trusted leader- 
ship that says so and is ready to act accordingly. From the aforementioned 
narratives, ‘outsiders’ armed with new ideas and orientations will not be 
given a substantive hearing. 


For Better or for Worse 


Intellectual voyeurs and journalists, armed with data of increasing poverty, 
ask whether life in the post-apartheid dispensation can be compared with 
how life was in the apartheid past. Such a question would be met with intense 
bostility from all the participants in this narrative — even by those whose lives 
border on destitution. Having been in the throes of untold hardships during 
the apartheid period and then through the violence of a civil war, the fact of 
peace alone was a significant one. They all emphasized that as a major 
achievement before they went on to speak about substantive rights, about 
better treatment on the shop floor, about more ‘voice’ in a plethora of forums, 
about fairer and more transparent rules. 

Regarding evidence of ‘intolerance’ within the government, they refer to 
the fact that a programme like Yizo Yizo (a disturbing and controversial 
documentary exploring the relationship between gangs, schools, violence, 
sexism, abuse and rape, which most respondents were affected by) could be 
and was shown on television. With regard to the facts that many of the 
projects that flourished under their leadership had died in the new dispensa- 
tion (like the Culture and Working Life Project, the Trade Union Research 
Project and many other Labour Service Organizations” initiatives), they 
point to the fact that these survived on donor funds and that they should 
have established their own local dynamism. The only regret, that borders on 
romanticism, was the gradual disappearance of an old-style leadership that 
they had admired so much - Mandela, Tambo and Sisulu, Hani and Slovo, 
Tutu and Hurley. All the others in leadership positions, they consider to be 
ordinary people like themselves doing ‘extraordinary’ jobs. 
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Pressing on during my interviews in 2000 to understand significant 
reconfigurations of ‘meaning’ that had occurred in the new dispensation, I 
decided to focus on ‘gatherings’ that were seen to be significant. At first, my 
understanding was shaped by a political notion of the ‘gathering’ to confirm 
intuitions about changing priorities. I ended up with an idea of the kind of 
‘pilgrimages’ they made that were particularly ‘meaningful’ in their life. The 
following picture emerges in order of perceived importance: 

Mandela release rally in Durban (67 percent); 

Visit to Robben Island (48 percent); 

Attendance at the Moriah Church Easter celebrations (38 percent); 
Sun City or Lost City holidays (35 percent); 

Durban’s beachfront on public holidays (31 percent); 

The national team’s (Bafana Bafana) soccer games (28 percent); 
“Traditional” rites of passage (27 percent); 

The Chris Hani funeral (25 percent); 

Shembe church festivals (22 percent). 


Although full of sociological clues, such a tabulated response is meaningless 
unless it is periodized to tell a more robust story. It starts at the release of 
Mandela and the Durban rally. This was more than significant because only 
2 percent of the KwaZulu Natal-based leaders did not attend. This was the 
initial highpoint, during the civil war and a week after Mandela was released. 

By 1993, 25 percent of the respondents (10 percent from KwaZulu Natal) 
highlight the importance of the Hani funeral — at the same time there seems 
to be a shift towards the Shembe church. The coincidence of the two is 
powerful. Half of those from KwaZulu Natal who attended the Hani funeral 
also felt attracted towards the Shembe rituals. This corresponded with their 
physical dislocation through the war and the reported increases in religios- 
ity and the search for sangomas and inyangas (traditional healers) who could 
ease their plight. 

By 1995 what emerges significantly is meaningful attendance to 
‘traditional rites of passage’ as people are beginning to rebuild their lives; 
close in tow by 1996, pilgrimages to Moriah in the north over Easter increase 
in frequency; and the prowess of the national soccer team is celebrated 
throughout 1996. 

By 1997 as ‘normalization’ increases so does the Durban beachfront gain 
in prominence on public holidays, with the majority of East Rand respon- 
dents choosing to travel there. By 1998, visits to Robben Island as a symbolic 
gesture gain ascendance primarily among those with better incomes; a 
‘pilgrimage’ that also coincided with organized expeditions to Sun City/Lost 
City. From then on, meaningful activity fragmented into micro-frequencies 
of no shared significance. 

The obvious picture that emerges is that the significance of the ‘politics 
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of liberation” is decreasing, to reappear as a private symbolic and mnemonic 
act through visits to Robben Island. There is a small core of less than 10 
percent that continues to attend ANC-related rallies. Yet, religious and 
customary activities continue and so does the enjoyment (by those who 
could afford it) of leisure-related activities. Their eyes though were wide 
open to a worsening socioeconomic situation: everyone highlighted the 
increase in crime at the grassroots: “true, many of the things they buy are 
known to be stolen but the majority sees criminality as a moral affront’. They 
support direct action to get rid of these criminal activities. They also attend 
trade union and community meetings. 

They were also deeply concerned about the debilitating spread of 
sickness and the frequency of funerals in their communities. Although 
divided on their views about HIV/AIDS and confused by the debates 
happening in their organizations and in the media, they were aware that there 
was “something out there, killing us”. Those who were active members in the 
South African Communist Party were almost unanimous that HIV causes 
AIDS and that Mbeki and Manto are wrong’. This reflected serious organiz- 
ational discussion and/or education. In turn, those who believed that HIV 
causes AIDS and still wanted to justify government's reluctance to roll out 
an anti-retroviral campaign, rationalize the situation by saying that “they [the 
government] must know something which none of us does and they are not 
saying it because of its consequences”. 

Most of them were conscious of (and abhor) corruption - they pointed 
out that it was a feature of homeland administration and of local councils in 
the apartheid period, and added that now, however, “it is becoming a feature 
everywhere”. There was harsh judgement here: “comrades are accountable, 
those who are not, are not comrades. Finished. Don't give us black this or 
that, or white psychology, facts are facts.' They explained this tendency 
towards corruption in metaphors of disease, using the language of viruses, 
bacteria and contamination. 

The multi-level privatization processes that the post-apartheid govern- 
ment has initiated are definitely seen in a bad light by 62 percent of them. 
Their logic was simple: it means further job losses and it will come to mean 
higher costs for the poor. The only privatization that they would consider 
supporting was a transfer to non-profit entities like Section 21 companies and 
trusts. They were also ambiguous about trade union linked companies: 
although the money went towards worker interests, these companies are part 
of a market system (“the system") and they would have to also increase costs 
adding to the burden of poorer communities. 

The greatest “scourge”, though, was increasing unemployment. For the 
majority of those interviewed, it lay at the root of all other problems. They 
pointed out that you “can't expect capitalists to solve it, it is against their 
reason of existence’. They insisted that the ‘government must solve it’. Some 
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added that, ‘we must help the government solve it’. Yet, others added, ‘if it 
fails we must force the government to solve it. The mounting pressure for 
job creation and state intervention is bound to reverberate at all levels of the 


society. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the elastic band that held the horizontal comradeships of the 
labour movement together in the past has not snapped. The memory of 
reciprocity and its constant recall and reinvention lives on. The radical diver- 
sification of needs and immediate interests that emerged through the tran- 
sition exercises tremendous strains on the elasticity of this band. Yet, from 
the evidence at hand, if it does so, it will be snapped from “within” through 
legitimate leaders who have been able to demonstrate consistency over time. 
In the meantime, the pressures of rapid stratification and the existence of 
contrary claims over issues do not seem to be sufficient to do so. 

The articulation of nation, race and class so central in the self-definition 
of comradeship, is being challenged by the everyday reality of divergent 
needs, yet it is proving to be resilient. It would therefore be easy to argue 
that this study proves the longevity and resilience of nationalism as a defining 
ideology. It would also be easy to demonstrate that this resilience was also 
due to a more material core: the intersecting projects based on concrete inter- 
ests that remain interdependent - the encroaching strategies of the new poor 
were unthinkable without those who were ‘stuck’ as wage earners; the 
mobilizing discourses of those in the salariat were unthinkable without the 
others. Each cohort could be seen to be providing the necessary “social 
capital’! for the other. The articulation of race, nation and class continues, 
despite its ‘shifts’ in meaning, and has been reconfigured. People, we have 
come to learn from social history and agent-sensitive sociology, are not spas- 
modic respondents to impulses of economic forces or the “base”. Finally, the 
respondents are not victims of “false consciousness’ or permanent ‘misrec- 
ognizers’ of their ‘real’ interests. 

The narrative involved a generational cohort whose average age is 50.01 
years. Its presence on shop floors is ‘thinning out’. The new shop steward 
leaderships in the trade unions are made up of ‘30 year olds’. These *young- 
sters’ were born in 1973, they were 10 year olds when the United Democratic 
Front was formed; those who do have a matriculation certification, received 
it between 1991-3. They were old enough to experience the carnage of 
1988-94 and they were, given the youthful nature of the ‘war’, old enough 
to have participated in it, but not old enough to lead it. 

They entered working life as a successful minority among growing 
youth unemployment in their own generation (Youth Entrepreneurship 
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Programme, 2002). Furthermore, they did not have to ‘fight’ for any of the 
reforms or the democratic structures the previous generation won and 
created. They are literally, the HIV/AIDS generation (Campbell, 2003). On 
average, they are 1.5 grades more “educated” than the generation of the 
‘comrades movement’. Their survival on the shop floor given the ‘first in, 
last out’ principle during job losses, makes them latter-day Darwinian 
winners. The older generation complained about their different cultural 
tastes — to the elders' preference of “maskanda music”, they respond with 
kwaito and hiphop. They see them dismissively as more “American than 
South African” but they also see them as being more entrapped in debt and 
the lures of a consumer culture. They also see them as restless. The future 
of dissonance, alterity or resistance will be a negotiation between the two 
generations. 


Notes 


1 This article is an abbreviated “summary” of the main trends and therefore the more 
qualitative narratives are not individuated. Only a lengthier manuscript can do full 
justice to the rich texture of data and voices that have been gathered. 

2 These themes of “horizontal comradeships' and the “elasticity” of their cultural 
formations are explored in Sitas (2002); see also Sitas (1997). 

3 Similar concerns and their implications for the trade union movement as an 

organization animate Sakhela Buhlungu's work; see Buhlungu (2002). A more 

"concentrated version' of his findings can be found in Buhlungu (2000). 

On the violence and its implications on trade unionism and black working-class 

communities see Bonnin et al. (1996). On the hostel violence see Sitas (1994). 

5 I was then coordinating the Labour Monitoring Group in Natal, which started 

with researching and publishing on the growing boycotts and stay-aways, 

providing an alternative source of information during the various states of 
emergency. As the violence increased, it became necessary to monitor the effect 
of all this on the democratic trade union leadership in the region. As this was then 
quite clandestine much of the research and information appeared anonymously in 

various publications. For the early work, see Labour Monitoring Group (1985). 

One of the results of this work was Sitas (2002). 

Such ‘objectivity’ was a necessary survival tactic as well by 1992/3, as I came to 

chair the Media and Culture Committee of the Peace Accord's Local Dispute 

Resolution Committee, which provided me access to extreme areas of conflict but 

made it very difficult to speak or write about it in public. 

8 The Monitoring Project was seen as a supplement to the remarkable coverage of 
violence by the Black Sash and their dozens of committed women who worked 
relentlessly and provided witness to the violence and meticulous information on 
the dead and injured in black communities and by Professor John Aitcheson's 
Pietermaritzburg-based initiative that spanned the civil war in the Midlands. 

9 Leaders were defined as those elected to lead by the various structures. This 


+ 


NW 
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involved shop stewards from the trade union movement, working-class leaders 
(shop stewards and unemployed) from the women's movement (the Natal 
Organization of Women), elected youth leaders from the areas the shop stewards 
came from and cultural activists/leaders from COSATU's worker cultural locals. 
The final list had therefore 52 percent men and 48 percent women. 75 percent 
over-30-year-olds and 25 percent youth. On trade union structures, see Pityana 
and Orkin (1992); Sitas (1992a); and the longitudinal overview provided in Adler 
and Webster (1999). On women participation, see Debby Bonnin’s work, 
especially Bonnin (2000, 2001). On youth, see Sitas (1992b) and Marks (2001). On 
culture and cultural structures and activism, see von Kotze (1987) and Sitas 
(1989b, 1992c); see also Bonnin (1999). 

10 After the ‘hostel violence’ on the Witwatersrand I reconnected with the East Rand 
areas which were the site of my PhD research in the early 1980s. The result was 
my article The New Tribalism' (Sitas, 1994). So East Rand leaders were added to 
the cohort. 

11 During the last week of every month there was a joint ‘onus’ on my behalf or on 
the "listed" leaders” to make contact. If this failed there were nine local resource 
people, who would try and follow up failures in contact. In KwaZulu Natal, this 
effort was coordinated by the late Elson Gcwabaza who survived the violence 
only to be murdered in 2003 by sull unknown assassins. 

12 The rest died of accidents and/or “disease”. 

13 See Sitas (1986). On the broad trends of the United Democratic Front and the 
Inkatha conflict, see Seekings (2000). 

14 Some of these continuities and their problematic consequences are explored by 
Thokozani Xaba (1998). 

15 On the distinction between open and closed nationalisms see Leo Kuper's (1972) 

16 See Catherine Campbell's discussion of social capital (Campbell, 2003). 
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|. ALU Of Struggles and Whistles: 
|. N Mamelodi's Black Youth Culture 


Introduction 


amelodi township was established on the farm Vlakfontein ('shallow 

ountain”), the name by which it was known until 1962 (Ralinala, 2002: 
23). The name "Mamelodi' is associated with whistling. Mamelodi stretches 
from the Magaliesburg mountains for 7 miles (12 km) to the railway line 
running to Mozambique. It is 11 miles (17 km) from the city centre of 
Pretoria. 

A potentially fruitful point of entry into an understanding of the concept 
of black youth culture in South Africa in general, and in Mamelodi in particu- 
lar, is suggested by Njabulo Ndebele’s literary creations in his collection of 
short stories titled Fools and Otber Stories (Ndebele, 1986). In the story 
“Fools”, the dialogue between Zani (younger generation) and the teacher 
(older generation) dramatizes the problems that arise from a narrow sociol- 
ogism that attempts to pigeonhole black youth culture and generational 
responses to the apartheid system in binary terms. The teacher, who is the 
symbol of old, “passive” black Africans, is arguing with Zani about the best 
way to dismantle apartheid and the two are also ruminating over black 
people's historical urgency. The conflicting responses of Africans narra- 
tivized in the story are brought out in the dialogue between the two 
protagonists and this dialogue deserves quoting at length. 

* believe in science,’ he [Zani] said. ‘Scientists after rigorous experiments, have 
shown the harmfulness of smoking. Who are we to ignore their findings? They 
have shown too, that our people are terribly undernourished. Very little protein 
in their diet. But no, not only are their bodies wasting away everyday, they have 
to destroy their lungs also. And all the white man has to do afterwards is just 
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push us over. Look at the human wrecks they throw away to the homelands to 
die. Finished bodies. All because we have been enemies to sciencel' 

How would those people have known about your science?” 1 [the teacher] 
asked. 

"That is the wrong I intend to put right,’ he said. ‘I want to spread knowl 
and science to the people ... I am coming back to Charteston to bring light 
where there has been ess.” 

‘So you are the political type?’ I asked. You turn ev ing into politics.” 

“I have seen your type too,” he said. ‘Masters of avoidance. They refuse to 
sec connections between things. And then they condemn us, not out of convic- 
tion, but out of cowardly desire to stay out of trouble. They don't even need 
to smoke; they have been destroyed by their own fear of living . . .' 

“Some of them, like you, are paid to be killers of dreams, putting out the fire 
of youth, and to be at deflowering young virgins sent to school by their 
hopeful parent.' (Ndebele, 1986: 164) 


What is drawn out in this dialogue between Zani and the teacher are 
lines of ‘alliances as well as lines of cleavage’ (Hall, 1994: 456) between the 
old generation's response to apartheid and that of the black youth. The 
literary creations of Njabulo Ndebele in Fools «nd Otber Stories refuse to 
endorse the idea that black youth culture could be seen as aspiring to achieve 
separate goals from those of the old generation. However, the bone of 
contention between the young and old blacks under apartheid are the 
strategies on how to proceed with dealing with the evil of the apartheid 
system. In the story, the black youth define themselves in relationship to 
social inequality in paradoxical ways. On one hand, the black youth eschew 
the lack of political independence in South Africa and yet, on the other hand, 
the same youth desire to participate in the modernity that apartheid has 
authored via its sciences. The youth are aware that a process of psycho- 
logical violence had been unleashed on the black people who in turn passed 
onto the black community apartheid's neurosis and consequently Africans 
kill themselves through tobacco and alcohol. The youth are also contemp- 
tuous of the old, whom they see as “finished bodies” that have become 
‘masters of avoidance’ in terms of fighting apartheid. The teacher's remark 
that Zani is of the “political type” at once establishes that the youth's fight is 
a fight for justice for all. What this implies in the fictional world of the story 
is that it is not easy to isolate the so-called black youth culture and analyse 
it outside the social relations of oppression that affect all blacks. The fact 
that “Fools” dramatizes a refusal to separate black youth politics from those 
of the majority of black people is the point of the story. As a piece of fiction, 
‘Fools’ is one of the several sites of identity formation and representation 
where the author could create new and competing identities of what consti- 
tuted black youth culture in South Africa. 
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Black Youth Culture and the Paradox of Ethnographic Studies in 
South Africa 


This article has had to begin with a literary reflection on the nature of black 
youth culture in South Africa because for quite some time, ethnographic 
studies of black youth culture in South Africa have enjoyed uncontested 
eminency. This state of affairs had more to do with the vast amounts of finan- 
cial resources channelled into scholarships committed to the studies of black 
lives under apartheid so that knowing the ‘black’ had become a huge industry. 
This politically motivated scholarship created new vocabularies on what 
‘black youth culture’ in the country was and could be. Definitions that 
authorized forms of institutionalized behaviour on how to deal with the 
troubled question of black youth culture and identity were created through 
making statements, about being black youth, describing this phenomenon, 
settling it, ruling it; something akin to Said's (1979) orientalized people of 
Eastern Europe and Arabs. 

In these studies, which produced a huge intellectual machinery, black 
youth of South Africa were objectified, known and knowable quantities 
through acts of physical violence and discursive strategies of containment 
that projected black youth as unruly, and therefore deserving to be protected 
from themselves through incarceration, disappearance and sometimes 
through murder from state-sanctioned terrorism. Though the initial intellec- 
tual impulse of the studies of black youth culture in South African townships 
was motivated by the desire to dominate, restructure and have authority over 
this black youth culture, this intellectual space dominated by western- 
derived models in cahoots with the extremism of the anti-black ideology of 
Afrikaner nationalism ironically produced useful and vast sociological data 
and detailed accounts of the socioeconomic and political life of black youth 
in South Africa. Unfortunately, the cultural capital of these studies and their 
explanatory potential remained deactivated from within and underdeveloped 
by a blind pursuit to put intellectual energy at the service of the power of the 
ideology of separate development. 

Consequently, an encrustation, a socially entrenched mode of thinking 
about black youth culture that described them as the lost childhood or gener- 
ation, coalesced, and failed to transcend its own mode of imagining black 
youth identity, especially after 1994. Post-1994 theoretical studies of black 
youth culture still using old models could not explain the multiple ways 
through which the black youth culture of South Africa reflected the changing 
consciousness of race, class and generation in the black youth’s constant 
negotiation of their new identities in their real and lived experiences. New 
studies (Dolby, 2001) reduced the politics of black youth culture to a quest 
for cosmopolitan tastes. Motivated by the desire to validate the myth of the 
‘rainbow’ nation in a country of glaring material contradictions between 
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races and classes, these studies collapsed the potential distinctions that could 
set aside black youth culture from the old generation of black Africans, and 
also from the other races. In these studies, black youth culture is essential- 
ized to a point where the uneven levels of consciousness about the identity 
of blackness among black people is coarsely glossed over. This consequence 
is the product of an uncritical application of a western-derived social science 
paradigm that refuses to acknowledge the unique position of the black youth 
culture to the extent that no one is sure any longer who is black, what youth 
is and whose culture is being talked about in the notion of “black youth 
culture”. 


The Dynamics of Youth Identity and Revolt in South Africa: 
Generational Conflict 


Youth identity is nuanced largely within the South African context of the 
youth radicalism that developed and was expressed in youth revolt against 
the oppressive apartheid regime in the 1970s and 1980s. This revolt was in 
the end instrumental in bringing about basic and irrevocable change in South 
African society. The revolt was also a revolt against the older generation of 
black South Africans, who were accused by the youth of being too passive 
and accepting of the social and political evils of apartheid. Applied to the 
South African context, Mannheim's (1972: 286-320) notion of a “social gener- 
ation’would imply that blacks of a particular generation had uniform 
responses to the apartheid system. In reality, as a racial group, not all blacks 
resisted the apartheid system. Some black youth resisted self-rule and 
political independence for the majority of blacks. The culture of the 
‘necklace’, or burning tyre, serves to remind us that the so-called black youth 
culture cannot be conceived of as an undifferentiated social class or group of 
people. The ‘necklace’ — a tyre doused in petrol — was placed around the necks 
of people said to have betrayed the struggle against apartheid in the town- 
ships of Soweto and Mamelodi, among others, and set alight by black activist 
youths. This dreaded practice was used many times to kill ‘informers’. Black 
youth as a social generation manifested an uneven level of consciousness 
when dealing with pre- and post-apartheid social reality. This understanding 
is crucial in appreciating the dynamics of black youth culture in Mamelodi. 


The Origins and Historic Development of Mamelodi 
The recent history of Mamelodi was characterized by struggle. The city 


council of Pretoria maintained a low proportion of urban black people in 
Pretoria with the hidden motive of preventing ‘overcrowding’. Black people 
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who had been hired as labourers were allowed to be in the area and the city 
council reserved urban areas for white people. The black people of Vlak- 
fontein violently resisted this. The broader struggle engaged in by the resi- 
dents of Mamelodi produced some heroes during the 1980s. Solomon 
Mahlangu, a famous ANC cadre from Mamelodi, was slain by security forces 
in 1979. Stanza Bopape, another hero of the struggle, died at the hands of 
security forces on 12 June 1988. Dr Fabian and Mrs Florence Ribeiro, who 
had for many years served Mamelodi, were assassinated in 1986 for their role 
in the struggle for greater equality in South Africa. During the 1980s, a white 
Dutch Reformed minister, Dr Nico Smith, demonstrated his commitment to 
non-racialism by living in his house in Shabangu Road among his Mamelodi 
parishioners. Archbishop Desmond Tutu, the famous South African Nobel 
laureate, studied at the Kolege ya Bana ba Afrika, established at Vlakplaas 
during the 1950s. 


Who Are the Mamelodi Black Youth? 


The category of people designated to be the *youthful" is positioned between 
one status, that of childhood, and another, adulthood. Both childhood and 
adulthood are socially constructed and are defined within institutional 
frameworks. In keeping with this conception of new, fluid and constantly 
constructed and reconstructed identities, it may be expected that the youth 
of South Africa will develop their own youth culture: a changing, fluid, frag- 
mented, context-dependent identity. This youth identity then will find 
expression in the youth's affiliations to cultural organizations, while at the 
same time contributing to formation of those cultural organizations. The 
primary characteristic of these youth identities and cultural affiliations can 
then be expected to be that they are spontaneous rather than imposed by the 
government or any other social institution. 


Positions and Oppositions between Block Youth and the Older 
Generation of Blacks 


Although much has been written of the development of youth subcultures 
such as hip-hop and kwaito, in South Africa there was ultimately a coming 
together of black youth subculture and black culture in general as the youth 
of South Africa took the lead in the revolt during the 1970s, 1980s and 19905. 
This led to greater equality between black and white as well as the demo- 
cratization of government in South Africa, starting with the first free elec- 
tions in 1994. Thus youth culture appears to have played a more dominant 
role in the recent history of South Africa than was the case in many other 
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societies. Black youth culture is not uniform (Jary and Jary, 2000: 684). 
Gender, ethnicity, class, education and many competing cultural styles divide 
youth culture. 


Methodology and Hypotheses 


The fieldwork for the study was conducted by means of structured focus 
group interviews conducted at a sample of 10 educational institutions in 
Mamelodi drawn by means of the 'snowball sampling method. The 
educational institutions included in the sample were: Vukani Mawethu High 
School, Morakoma High School, Modiri High School, Legora Primary 
School, Ribane Laka High School, J. Kekana High School, Mamelodi High 
School, Stanza Bopape High School Tsako Thabo High School and 
Mamelodi College. 

The focus groups consisted of a maximum of 10 respondents. Semi- 
structured interview schedules were used. Tape recordings of the interviews 
were taken. The answers were individually checked for accuracy. The total 
number of respondents was 101, though not all respondents answered all the 
questions. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate whether youth of African 
descent who have formal educational and community-based institutional 
exposure to, appreciation and awareness of their cultural heritage develop a 
stronger, healthier self-identity and proactive participation in national, civic, 
economic and political life than youths who develop little or no identification 
with their cultural heritage and values. 

In the study, the independent variable was named “cultural membership 
and awareness' and the dependent variable “good citizenship'. Once the raw 
data were available, the item chosen to indicate membership of a cultural 
organization was Do you belong to any of the following organizations?”. 
The respondents were expected to exercise a choice between sports, church, 
youth, political, cultural, women's and “other” organizations. Accordingly, 
the first subhypothesis tested was: respondents who belong to cultural 
organizations are more likely to be ‘good citizens” than those who do not 
belong to any cultural organizations. With the raw data obtained, two items 
were chosen to indicate cultural awareness. The first was: How important 
are the following (your people's history, your people's cultural practices, 
your people's religion, your people's political goals and your people's 
language) to you?”. The respondents were required to answer whether these 
were ‘important’, ‘neither important nor unimportant’ or ‘unimportant’ to 
them. The second indicator of cultural awareness chosen was: ‘Do you know 
of any African painters, writers, poets or singers that have a good influence 
on the youth of South Africa today?’. The answers indicating awareness of 
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any such artists were treated as “culturally aware”, those who did not demon- 
strate any awareness of such artists were denoted as “culturally unaware’. 
Therefore, the second subhypothesis to be tested was: respondents who can 
be classified as 'culturally aware' are significantly more likely to be good 
citizens than those who have less cultural awareness. The items chosen to 
indicate “good citizenship' were as follows: 


e ‘How important are the following characteristics to you? To have a good 
education, to be a good citizen of my country, to be a good 
husband/wife, to take part in the politics of South Africa and to ensure 
peace in South Africa.' Respondents could answer on a scale from ‘very 
important’, ‘important’ to ‘unimportant’ or ‘uncertain/do not know’. 

e ‘Do you think it is important to vote in elections?’ In this case, respon- 
dents could answer ‘yes’, ‘no’ or ‘uncertain/do not know’. 

e ‘What are your feelings about being a South African at this time in 
history?’ The respondents were required to answer on a scale from ‘very 
proud’, ‘proud’ to ‘ashamed’ ‘very ashamed’ and ‘uncertain/do not 
know’. 

e ‘Please indicate how important each of the following ideas is in the kind 
of world we live in.’ The items required responses to the human values 
of equality, human dignity, respect for property, respect for the law and 
freedom. Respondents had to indicate whether they were ‘very import- 
ant’, ‘important’, ‘unimportant’, ‘very unimportant’ or whether they 
were uncertain or did not know in this respect. 

e ‘How close or distant do you feel to the following people?’ — the 
categories of people included were: South African, black person, African 
(from outside South Africa), English-speaker, Afrikaans-speaker, 
coloured person, Indian person, white person and adult; respondents had 
to indicate on a scale from ‘very close’, ‘close’, to ‘distant’, ‘very distant’ 
and ‘uncertain/do not know’. 


The data obtained in testing the main hypothesis were also compared with 
another data set testing the relation between the demographic attributes of 
age, gender, grade and ethnic affiliation on the one hand and good citizen- 
ship on the other. In this case the demographic attributes were treated as the 
independent variable and those relating to ‘good citizenship’ as the depen- 
dent variable. 

In interpreting the results, the following was identified: 


+ That the sample of respondents was neither random nor representative 
even of the youth of Mamelodi; 

e That itis not known to what extent Mamelodi is representative of largely 
black residential areas in South Africa and is not representative of resi- 
dential areas in general in South Africa; 
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+ That the sample was youthful and that their attitude structure is not yet 
fixed, while they are also probably susceptible to peer group influence; 

+ That because of socioeconomic circumstances, the sample was probably 
isolated from other categories of people in South Africa (English- 
speakers, Afrikaans-speakers, “coloured” people, Indian people); 

+ That the sample was probably isolated from Africans from the rest of the 
continent; 

+ That the sample was drawn after recent structural changes in South 
Africa; 

+ That the sample was not representative of middle-class South Africans; 

+ That the composition and income of the middle class in South Africa are 
as yet largely unknown; 

+ That the sample was not representative of household income levels, 
educational levels or job status of breadwinners in South Africa; 

+ That the sample was not representative of the religious structure, ethnic 
groups or language groups of South Africa; 

e That only limited statistical analysis of the data could be undertaken. 


Broader Cultural Issues 


The findings of the study were that the people's history, cultural practices, 
religion, political goals and language were considered useful in understand- 
ing black youth culture. It was difficult to define the black youth culture and 
issues that concerned them outside the history of resistance to 2 system 
deemed oppressive. These results tend to conflict with a prevailing South 
African view that the attachment of many young people in the country to 
their own culture is being undermined by social relations increasingly influ- 
enced by globalization. The results also call into question the availability of 
the recognized carriers of global culture (television, newspapers, the Internet 
and other mass media) to the respondents. The results could also be apph- 
cable in other black areas in South Africa, although further research is needed 
to support such a claim. 

The respondents all considered education to be very important or 
important, thus supporting the almost universal value attached to education 
by many people in South Africa. Practically all of the respondents were also 
convinced of the importance or great importance of ensuring peace in South 
Africa. This probably relates to some degree to the youth's determination 
that the new state in South Africa has to succeed. In many ways, the youth 
have more to lose from disorder. Regarding the importance of being accepted 
as an equal in one's own country, nearly all respondents found this to be 
important or very important. This strong response may be partially the result 
of a reaction to the aftermath of an apartheid South Africa in which black 
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people were treated as inferior. Altogether, a very high proportion of the 
respondents considered being a good citizen to be important or very import- 
ant, probably reflecting a prevailing awareness among black South Africans 
that to be good citizens at this particular time, shortly after the downfall of 
apartheid, is essential. Furthermore, nearly all of the respondents were of the 
opinion that it is important to be a good husband or wife. This may indicate 
respect for the institution of marriage and may also be a reaction to the well- 
known phenomenon of a relatively high incidence of broken marriages in 


South Africa. 


Citizenship 


A number of items were included in the questionnaire with a view to estab- 
lishing the respondents' attitudes regarding citizenship. Respondents were 
asked whether they thought it was important to vote in elections. The 
response was an overwhelming ‘yes’. This could be related among other 
reasons to black South Africans' experience with the franchise withheld from 
them under the apartheid regime, which came to an end in 1994. The enthusi- 
astic response, although it might be expected among the youth anywhere, 
especially those not yet of voting age (18 years in South Africa) is interpreted 
as, among others, an expression of the new responsibility black South 
Africans feel upon having been enfranchised. Related to this, black South 
Africans can be expected to be determined to make the new political dispen- 
sation in South Africa work as they can only now in the fullest sense of the 
word take ownership of their state. 

When asked about their attitude towards being a South African at the 
present time, a very high percentage of the respondents answered that they 
were either proud or very proud to be South Africans, thus providing 
support for the preliminary conclusions reached in the previous paragraph. 
Again, a high percentage of respondents stated that being treated as an equal 
is either important or very important to them — a response only to be 
expected among black respondents in a country in which black people have 
been oppressed for centuries, but have now been freed. The same appears to 
apply to respondents' high esteem for human dignity, respect for property 
and the law, freedom and financial security. 


Political Awareness 
Political awareness is considered to be an essential part of good citizenship. 


Respondents showed that they had a good knowledge of the importance of 
a historic day in the youth culture in South Africa, 16 June 1976. This was 
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the day on which the black youth initially rose against Afrikaans as the forced 
medium of instruction in black schools, but later mobilized countrywide 
against all the injustices of racially discriminating apartheid. These uprisings 
are considered to have been instrumental in changing the political system in 
South Africa away from discriminatory apartheid and towards more 
inclusive, legitimate democracy. Today 16 June is a public holiday in South 
Africa. 

' Many academic authors relate 16 June 1976 and the subsequent events 
directly to the first democratic elections held in South Africa in May 1994, 
when the African National Congress was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. Since 1994, South African society has undergone fundamental 
structural change towards greater democracy. In terms of the known, 
researched aspects of the uprisings, the greatest single proportion of respon- 
dents had an accurate perception of why 16 June 1976 is considered an 
important day in the history of South Africa. Some of the responses in this 
regard were: 


Black people were fighting white supremacy. 

Black youth e. 

Black people's fight for freedom. 

Youth fighting for freedom. 

South African youtb's retaliation against Afrikaans. 

Commemorates the boy Hector Peterson who was killed by a soldier. 
Commemorates freedom fighters. 

It is youth day. 

It commemorates the time when school children were forced to study in 
Afrikaans 


Commemorates the upnsings and end of apartheid. 
Racial discrimination against black people. 
Changes came about in education. 

Young people also have a part in South Africa. 
Students e/rebellion against Afrikaans. 
Our great lost hero Hector Peterson. 

SA children fighting for rights. 

Remembrance of what happened in Soweto. 

We were fighting for a better life. 

Youth fighting for a better education. 

Black youth charg for their rights. 
Commemorates the youth of SA. 

Hector Peterson died for school rights. 

We remember people who died for our freedom. 

The youth stood up for educational rights. 


Although the structure of South African society has fundamentally 
changed since 1976 and especially since 1994, many of the “old” anxieties that 
were brought about by apartheid and white prejudice against black people 
remain in South Africa today. It was therefore surprising that so few of the 
youthful responses contained elements of these anxieties and prejudices (this 
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time, with the changeover of power from white to black hands, black preju- 
dice against white people). Responses with clear racial elements in them 
emanated from only six of the respondents, representing a very small propor- 
tion. These were: 


White people did not like black le. 
Commemorates white people fighting black people. 
Apartheid. 

Commemorates bad treatment of black people. 

During apartheid whites forced blacks to do Afrikaans. 
Teaches us about black power. 


It was noteworthy that, even though this question was considered to be 
contentious, respondents answered it with some freedom, supporting the 
theory that human relations have become less restricted in South Africa since 
a more democratically elected government came to power. Part of this theory 
is that black people in South Africa feel free to criticize their new govern- 
ment, although the overwhelming majority may still vote for it. Perhaps for 
this reason only about 13 percent of the responses fell into the categories of 
“do not know’, ‘no response”, ‘nothing’ and ‘does not make sense’. 

The response to this question demonstrated a high level of political 
awareness relating to the importance of the date of 16 June 1976. This 
contrasts sharply with one pervasive image in South Africa, that the youth 
(especially the black youth) have become apathetic, unaware of politics and 
intent only on improving their own economic welfare. ln order to gain an 
understanding of the respondents” more personal views of the meaning of the 
date 16 June 1976, they were asked to say what that date meant to them and 
to substantiate their answers. The response provided a revealing picture of 
their inner, youthful feelings relating to the political life of South Africa 
today. 

Of the clear answers received, the greatest single proportion related to 
the role of the events of 16 June 1976 in empowering the youth in South 
Africa. The responses were as follows: 


Freedom fighters made things right for us. 

Youth learnt about their role as citizens. 

Showed us we as young people can influence the country. 
Students” struggle. 

I too have a part in my country. 

We have benefited. 

It proved the courage of the youth. 

Portrays the struggle of Beck 

Apartheid came to an end after the youth fought for their rights. 
We remember to respect youth who fought for our freedom. 
Students fighting for their rights. 

The day I remember yo om fighters. 

It makes me feel proud on a South African. 

It stands for acknowledgement for what the youth did. 
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Jt means freedom for the youth. 
It means a better future for the youth. 


A high proportion of the respondents also interpreted the events of 16 
June 1976 as a reconciliatory episode in the history of South Africa in the 
sense that it brought black and white people closer together. The responses 
in this respect were: 

The day of reconciliation. 

Black and white people are no longer fighting. 
Reconciliation. 

We are all equal. 

Brought unity to black and white South Africans. 
Misunderstanding between black and white in South Africa. 
It means we want to be children of our country. 

The youth is the generation of 

When black people were not allowed to be with whites. 


Some of the respondents attached, in expressing their personal view in 
this regard, a racial connotation to the date of 16 June 1976. The responses 
were: 


We would still be struggling with boers [Afrikaans for farmer, but a derogatory 
term used by some black South Africans to refer to Afrikaans-speaking white 
South Africans]. 

White people do not want black 

Makes me despondent because cue men killed the boy [Hector Peterson]. 
The white men killed the boy [Hector Peterson]. 

They were fighting for black power. 

Oppression of black people. 


Social Attitudes 


In order to obtain a view of the respondents’ views on what it is that deter- 
mines their social position in South African society, they were asked to 
express their views on the importance (or lack of importance) of a number 
of aspects commonly held to determine status in many parts of the world. 
The aspects referred to were the racial category to which people belong, their 
earnings, age, gender and education. The most prevalent response by far was 
that education was ‘very important’ in determining one’s position. This 
probably reflects to a large extent the almost universal importance attached 
to education in improving people’s position in society. This was followed by 
age (conceived of as ‘very important’ in a large number of responses 
received). This response probably reflects a widely held custom among black 
South Africans of respect for older people and also has added significance in 
that it may indicate that a well-documented lack of respect for elders in the 
youth-led uprising against apartheid in the 1970s and 1980s has largely burnt 
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itself out, at least among some of the youth of Mamelodi. Further research 
is needed to confirm this trend in larger, more random and more representa- 
tive samples. 

A high proportion of respondents found gender “very important in 
determining their position in South African society. The response can 
probably be related to a growing awareness among some black youth of 
gender equality. Race was also considered a ‘very important” factor deter- 
mining these young people's position in South African society. This can also 
probably be related to a broader attitude in South Africa, where both black 
and white people still complain about the racial attitudes of their fellow 
citizens. Further research is needed here as well. To this may be added that 
quite a high proportion of responses indicated that earnings were 'very 
important' in determining people's position in South African society. This 
response may be related to many phenomena, among them a possible global 
increase in emphasis on wealth in determining status; high levels of poverty 
in South Africa; higher expectations regarding access to wealth in this 
country and elsewhere; and issues such as relative deprivation among black 
people in South Africa. 


Attitudes Regarding Work 


The respondents stated who they thought were treated best in terms of job 
opportunities in South Africa regarding people of different gender, popu- 
lation category and age. The results reveal that males are perceived to be 
better treated in this respect than females, although a small percentage of 
respondents thought that they were treated the same. In view of prevailing 
South African attitudes regarding treatment of males and females in terms of 
Job opportunities, the fact that the greatest single proportion of respondents 
thought that males are treated better in this respect may not reflect the 
attitude of employers in South Africa, where there is an acute awareness of 
gender equality, at least among the commercial, political, civil service and 
educational sectors of the country. 

The majority of respondents were of the opinion that white people 
receive the best treatment regarding employment opportunities in South 
Africa, followed some distance behind by African people, Indian people and 
coloured people. However, quite a large proportion of respondents indicated 
that they thought all population categories were treated the same in this 
respect. The fact that the majority of the respondents thought that white 
people are treated better than other race categories on the job market is 
probably a reflection of prevailing attitudes in Mamelodi and the rest of the 
country which were carried over from the apartheid era. However, broader 
realities in South Africa, where legislation and policy enforce equality in this 
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respect, may be different. An awareness of this is indicated by the view 
expressed by some of the respondents, as mentioned above, that all popu- 
lation categories are treated the same regarding employment opportunities. 

The respondents indicated their views on whether employment oppor- 
tunities have become better or worse since the replacement of the apartheid 
government in 1994. While the majority of the respondents indicated that 
they thought employment opportunities had improved in the years since 
1994, a considerable proportion also stated that employment opportunities 
had deteriorated since that date. From the point of view of analysts 
concerned with the motivation of young people entering the job market, it 
is encouraging to note that the majority of Mamelodi youth included in the 
sample think that job opportunities have become more plentiful since 1994. 
Also, it was the perception of the majority of the respondents that younger 
people are treated better than older people in terms of job opportunities in 
South Africa; a far smaller number of respondents perceived older people to 
be treated better. This result probably reflects the prevailing attitude in South 
Africa today, where young people are often seen as better adapted to the 
information technology age than older citizens. However, it should also be 
taken into account that a quarter of the respondents thought younger and 
older people are treated the same in this respect, indicating a growing aware- 
ness of the need for age equity in the job market. 


Youth Attitudes towards the Future, Education and Regarding 
Fellow South Africans 


The investigation also explored some of the respondents typically youthful 
attitudes, their dreams of the future, their attitudes regarding education and 
attitudes relating to fellow South Africans. 

The most popular role models appear to indicate, aside from reflecting a 
widespread admiration for Mandela among all South Africans, that the youth 
included in the sample are becoming more aware of the world outside South 
Africa. This in turn can probably be related inter alia to somewhat improved 
socioeconomic conditions among black South Africans, improved access 
among black South Africans to mass communication, media and entertain- 
ment and the probability that education is at present within the reach of more 
black South African families. The respondents were also asked whether they 
would be able to achieve their dreams as adults. A mark of their response was 
that they all in one way or another expected to do so. The majority of the 
respondents stated what occupation they wanted to enter and gave specific 
reasons why they thought they would be able to do this. As one might expect 
in an idealistic, youthful sample, many respondents chose high-status, well- 
paid jobs as their future professions: accountant, banking director, bank 
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manager, business person, civil engineer, lawyer, economist, company 
manager, journalist, climatologist, medical doctor, auditor, teacher, academic, 
pilot, sports commentator, financial analyst, market researcher and company 
manager were among the jobs selected. 

Of these, the greatest single proportion of respondents wanted to enter 
the accountancy profession, bearing in mind that it is one of the highest paid 
professions in South Africa today. Many of these respondents realized that 
hard work and further study would be required. Some of their responses 
were: 


I will become a chartered accountant through hard work. 

I am going to be an accountant, but realize that I will have to work hard. 

I would like to be an accountant and will achieve this through studying at 
university. 

Isee myself as being an accountant. 

I am going to be an accountant and am going to achieve it through determi- 
nation. 


I am going to be a chartered accountant through motivation and hard work. 


A further group of respondents did not mention the specific sector of 
the job market they wanted to enter, preferring to answer in general about 
their future prospects. Some of these answers were: 


Schooling will give me a good job. 

I have good job opportunities. 

There will be opportunities to take care of my children. 

There is money for education. 

Iam moti to be successful. 

I have no money, but I have what it takes to be successful. 

I will achieve my dreams through hard work. 

I am going to be able to achieve my dream because I am going to be a good 
adult. 

I see myself as an important person in the community through going to school. 
There are still lots of job opportunities. 

I will achieve my dreams ugh being positive. 

Significantly, a number of respondents mentioned education as the key 
to achieving their dreams as adults. However, some respondents, although 
indicating in general that they would be able to achieve their dreams in the 
future, appeared to be less certain in their substantiation of that view. These 
respondents often did not offer realistic, clear motivations for their answers. 
Some of these answers were: 

I will try to be positive. 

I have self-confidence. 

I have a passion for what I am doing now. 

I like school and want to complete my studies. 

I want to go to university and become a scientist. 


I want to be a social worker to help destitute families. 
I want to get a good education and become a nurse. 
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I want to be an IT manager. 
If I get a b I will study. 
I would like to be a plastic surgeon through study at university. 


The optimistic response overall in this respect could reflect a more 
general optimism among black South Africans since the demise of racially 
discriminatory apartheid rule in 1994. It also indicates a willingness among 
the respondents to work hard at achieving their dreams and the almost 
universally accepted value of education in improving people's circumstances. 
Many of the respondents also exhibited a determination to succeed and a 
responsible attitude towards entering the employment market within the 
near future. Respondents were also asked whether they thought young black 
adults received a good enough education to prepare them well for the future. 
While the majority agreed with this, half as many again thought it was not 
good enough. They were also asked to substantiate their answers. 

That the majority of the respondents perceive black education today to 
be good enough to prepare them well for the future is probably more the 
result of the expectations created by the changeover of government in 1994 
than a reflection of the realities of the education situation in South Africa 
today. Numerous academic works have pointed to the fact that education in 
South Africa today may in fact have deteriorated since 1994. This is largely 
because the government has thus far failed to devote adequate resources to 
rectifying inequality in education while depending too much on parental 
funding of private or semi-private schools to rectify the imbalance. 

Of those who answered that education for young black adults was 
indeed good enough to prepare them for the future, the greatest single 
proportion referred to better access to education for young black adults and 
better education for them at present in South Africa in their reasons. Some 
of the responses in this respect were as follows: 


Teachers are now better educated. 

Now{ajdays township schools are the same as multiracial schools. 
Yes, many young black people are getting educated. 

Yes, because we now get a good and equal education. 

Yes, education is now open to all. 

Many black people are studying. 

Young black adults are lio and have good jobs. 

It is helping me to achieve. 

There are night schools. 

Adults are serious about education. 

More people are educated than previously and this benefits us. 
Young black people are now better educated. 

Better education. 

The best education is now provided; it's now up to the youth. 
Yes, today you can get education when you cannot find a job. 
Yes, because adults today get education to complete their schooling. 
Yes, we did get a good education. 
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That there is better access to schooling for black pupils in South Africa 
at the lower end of the socioeconomic scale is probably true. Since the 
changeover in government there are in the eyes of the law no separate 
schools, with the result that many black pupils are now able to attend schools 
previously reserved for white people. Moreover, insofar as the socioeconomic 
circumstances of black people in South Africa have improved since that date, 
it can be expected that access even to rural black and white schools has 
improved. Several respondents referred more to circumstances in general in 
stating why they thought education was good enough to prepare young 
adults in South Africa for the future. These responses were: 


Yes, black people today have good professions and are the leaders of today's 
world. 

Yes, because we have people in high profile jobs. 

Yes, most young black adults have high positions in government and business. 
Yes, today young black adults are managers with leadership skills. 

They are good enough, but many black people cannot afford university. 
Good enough, but many black students drop out. 

There are now more opportunities. 

Technology makes life easier. 

Yes, today we have great teachers and doctors. 

Yes, a lot of black people today have big possessions. 

We are skilled enough, but foreigners take our jobs. 

Yes, we are well prepared. 


It should be noted that a number of respondents, although answering 
that the education young black adults receive is good enough to prepare them 
well for the future, did not provide clear or in some cases any reason for their 
answers. Of those respondents that said education for young black adults 
was inadequate to prepare them for the future, the greatest single proportion 
referred to poverty and social problems in their reasons. These responses 
were: 


There 1s no money for parents to support their children. 

Too many black students drop out. 

Not all black children can go to school. 

Black people do not attend school regularly. 

Teachers stay away from schools and do not care. 

Parents cannot tord to send their children to university. 

Poverty. 

Lack of education. 

The economy was not yet civilized enough and did not offer job opportunities. 
Lack of money. 

There is no money for bursaries. 

Education not good because of lack of money. 

No, the government cannot afford to send us to tertiary educational insti- 
tutions, but some of them live a luxury life. 

No, there is not enough money for tertiary education. 

No, most young black adults are unemployed. 
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There is probably consensus in academic and political circles that South 
Africa counts among the poorer nations of the world. Moreover, South 
Africa is one of many poorer countries caught between meeting the global 
demand that financial austerity measures be taken and that debts be repaid 
on the one hand, and the need to spend money on social redress, develop- 
ment and social justice on the other. Therefore, the respondents” experience 
of poverty and social problems as reasons for the inadequacy of education 
for young black adults tends to reflect the broader problems in South Africa 
in this respect. 

A large proportion of the respondents referred to deficiencies in South 
Africa regarding black education to support their views that education for 
young black adults was not good enough to prepare them well for the future. 
Many of these responses attributed the deficiencies to the apartheid of the 
*old' South Africa. The responses were: 


Lack of school material. 

Black education comes second. 

There is no choice of subjects. 

We run out of books. 

Some teachers are not qualified. 

Most young black people cannot find jobs because of a lack of education. 
The apartheid government did not give us many opportunities. 

Because of the pressure of aparthei 

In the past black people were treated badly. 

No, there are not enough jobs in South Africa and white people get them 
because they are better educated. 

No, people did not get a chance to go to school because of apartheid. 
No, there is too much illiteracy because of apartheid. 


In this respect, the government has often been accused of spending 
adequately only on tertiary education, but neglecting primary and second- 
ary education, where the deficiencies in education and inequality are most 
acutely experienced. This is probably the result of government austerity 
measures in the face of global demands. 

Regarding their attitudes towards fellow South Africans, the data show 
that overwhelmingly large numbers of the respondents feel themselves to be 
very close or close to black people, very close or close to the speakers of a 
black language, very close or close towards fellow South Africans and very 
close or close to Africans from other African countries. Almost two-thirds 
of the respondents also feel themselves to be very close or close to English- 
speaking South Africans. 

However, a majority of the respondents felt themselves to be very distant 
or distant from white people in general. Moreover, the majority of the 
respondents stated themselves to be very distant or distant from Indian, 
Afrikaans-speaking and ‘coloured’ people. 
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South Africa is one of the poorer nations of the world. Grimond (2001: 4) 
contends that most South Africans today are poor. In 1996 — the year for 
which we have the latest available data — 57 percent of the population were 
living in poverty. Even that may have represented progress, as black house- 
hold incomes had risen by 9 percent in real terms during the previous five 
years. However, more than 3 million households (out of 10.7 million) still 
had no electricity and 8 million people (out of 43 million) still had no access 
to clean water. This present study supports these data. Some indication of 
this was that very few heads of the households in which the respondents lived 
were skilled. Also, of those respondents that said education for young black 
adults was inadequate to prepare them for the future, the greatest single 
proportion referred to poverty and social problems in their reasons for their 
reponse. 

Some ambivalent responses obtained in this study tended to be congru- 
ent with the view that South Africa is basically a poor country. Thus almost 
two-thirds of the respondents perceived themselves to be neither rich nor 
poor, although their response overall indicates that they see themselves as 
more poor than rich. Ân ambiguous response was found regarding the 
importance of being rich. Many of the respondents found being rich to be 
important or very important, while a similar number believed it was unim- 
portant or very unimportant. South Africa has often been described as a 
‘middle-income’ country. This disguises extremes of wealth and poverty that 
are rivalled only in Brazil (Grimond, 2001: 8). In effect, South Africa is still, 
as it was during the days of apartheid, both a first-world and a third-world 
country. The rich part of South Africa is mostly white, the poor part mostly 
black. The government quite correctly wants to reduce this difference as soon 
as possible. In this respect, though, it needs to be pointed out that the average 
parliamentarian (most are black) earns 30 times more than the average citizen 
in South Africa (Adam et al., 1997: 182). This discrepancy appears to deni- 
grate the government's attempts to redress the imbalance and detracts from 
their credibility and commitment to do so. 


Cultural Deprivation and Globalization 


South Africa is caught between meeting global debt repayments and the need 
to spend money on social development and establishing social justice. Under 
this situation, the state's capacity to contribute to social redress is under- 
mined. Castells (1999: 243), in discussing this phenomenon, has described 
how state control over space and time is increasingly subverted by global 
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flows of capital, goods, services, technology, communication and infor- 
mation. This applies to many parts of the world, including South Africa. 

In these circumstances, the state’s capture of historical time through 
appropriation of tradition and the reconstruction of national identity (such 

a significant project in present-day South Africa) is challenged by plural iden- 
tities. Therefore, while global capitalism thrives in many parts of the world, 
the nation-state loses its power, although not its influence. In any project 
aimed at building a new nation largely through changing the identity of its 
citizens, such as the one embarked upon in South Africa, such a loss of power 
can be potentially devastating as it impinges upon cultural and political insti- 
tutions' capacity to initiate and lead the changes needed. 

Although of course it cannot be claimed that the state alone is respons- 
ible for this, the state can make a contribution towards alleviating cultural 
deprivation. A cultural deprivation factor was found in the responses in this 
study regarding membership of cultural organizations. Considering the 
availability in general of cultural organizations in Mamelodi, it was remark- 
able that more than two-thirds of the respondents indicated that they 
belonged to church organizations, while only a few respondents stated that 
they belonged to cultural organizations, probably in part because not many 
attractive cultural organizations are available to them. 

Such responses were reaffirmed when the respondents were asked to 
indicate which organization did the most to improve their community. The 
responses to this question were characterized by a high proportion of 
respondents who answered that there were no organizations that did much 
to improve the community and a large proportion of “don't knows”. This 
tended to confirm a cultural deprivation factor in the response. 

Probably the clearest indication of cultural deprivation among the 
respondents was where they were required to indicate whether they knew of 
any African painters, writers, poets or singers that have a positive influence 
on the youth of South Africa today. The question was intended to investi- 
gate also the respondents” awareness of cultural endeavours. The response 
regarding painters was characterized by an almost complete lack of aware- 
ness of painters able to exert a good influence on the youth, with almost all 
respondents unable to respond. In the case of writers and poets, the majority 
of the respondents were also unable to respond. The respondents were more 
aware of singers able to exert a good influence than the other three categories 
of artists, with a very small proportion unable to respond. 

These responses may be partly related to the huge historical deficiencies 
in education and lack of quality education among black people built up 
during the apartheid years, but also the present government's incapacity to 
improve matters significantly. The result is that a lack of widespread, high- 
quality education and consequent cultural deprivation remain urgent 
problems facing many South Africans. In this respect, Karlsson et al. (2001: 
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139-77) find little evidence that there has been progress towards equity in 
the quality of South African schooling. The privileged former white schools 
in South Africa are becoming enclaves of an emerging multiracial middle 
class, while schools in the poorest areas in the country, which are mainly 
black, are neglected. 


Key Problems for the Black Youth 


South African youth identities, both black and white, are forged in 
completely different cultural, political, economic and social conditions in 
post-apartheid South Africa. In this section of the article these conditions are 
sketched out. Respondents were asked what they considered to be the key 
problems for the youth of South Africa: the highest number of responses 
indicated the misuse of drugs, followed by crime in general, HIV/AIDS, then 
unemployment and poverty. These are undoubtedly major problems in 
South Africa today — among the population as a whole. Other key problems 
for the youth referred to by the respondents were rape, which is a problem 
being made increasingly visible in the South African media, while teenage 
pregnancy was also referred to. Therefore the key problems for the youth 
perceived by the respondents relate largely to crime: the misuse of drugs, 
crime in general and rape. 

The number of crimes committed in South Africa, especially rape, 
carjacking, serious assault, housebreaking and common robbery, has 
increased since 1996 (Grimond, 2001: 7). The rise has been particularly steep 
since 1998. Although the murder rate has fallen, thanks to a reduction in 
political thuggery, the rates for all other violent crime has risen: in 1999 about 
a third of all the reported crimes were violent. The number of violent crimes 
has risen by 9 percent since 1998, meaning South Africa has become one of 
the most violent countries in the world. One answer why is that the country 
was always violent. Apartheid was a system based on violence, whether it 
was a matter of forcibly uprooting people, herding migrant labourers into 
hostels or beating confessions out of suspects. Much of the violence is also 
alcohol related (Grimond, 2001). According to Grimond, Mamphela 
Ramphele, a one-time black consciousness activist, then vice-chancellor of 
the University of Cape Town and now working for the World Bank, has a 
different answer. 

Black men, Ramphele believes, were systematically humiliated by 
apartheid. Apartheid kept black men subordinate and undermined their role 
as protectors, as their wives and children were often dumped in distant 
‘homelands’. Moreover, apartheid frequently prevented them even from 
providing for their families. They were ill-educated, but many men were too 
proud to do menial jobs, leaving the women to act as bread winners. The net 
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effect was to rob them of their very manhood. Today, the only escape for 
many of these men is the control they exercise over their women and 
children. In fact, the defiance of authority that grew in the latter years of 
apartheid has continued and with it, even the old hatred of the police. About 
200 policemen were murdered in 1999, roughly as many as in 1992-4. The 
number of attacks on farms, especially in Gauteng, Mpumalanga and 
KwaZulu Natal, also increased in 1999, numbering 809. Often such attacks 
on farms are unnecessarily violent and are precipitated by burglary. In 1999 
such attacks involved 137 murders, often by intruders who had deliberately 
awaited the arrival of their victims. 

One problem in the rising crime rate is the quality of the police 
(Grimond, 2001: 7). Some are corrupt, many are untrained and even more 
underequipped. About a quarter of police staff are functionally illiterate, 
while 10,000 do not have a driver's licence, even if they are lucky enough to 
have access to a car that works. Grimond claims that the police also appear 
to be more violent. In the three years up to March 2000, they killed about 
1550 people: a statistic that compares very unfavorably to the 2700 the 
apartheid police force killed in the 35 years up to 1994. 

There are other problems in the criminal justice system as well. Crimi- 
nals see that they are unlikely to be caught, much less convicted and they 
perceive a weakness in the criminal justice system, which lost 500 of its 1800 
prosecutors between 1994 and 1996. Of 2.2 million crimes reported in 1998, 
almost half were left “undetected”, meaning that the evidence was insuffici- 
ent or that the suspect had disappeared. These did not always involve the 
more serious crimes: nearly 88 percent of drink-driving cases reached court 
in 1998, while the figure for drug-related cases was 86 percent. However, the 
rates for murder were 46 percent, for rape 45 percent and for carjacking just 
7.5 percent. The cost of crime to business is huge: about R40 billion in 1996. 

HIV/AIDS was the third most common key problem for the youth 
mentioned by the respondents. HIV/AIDS is indeed a major problem in 
South Africa and the youth may be considered especially at risk. If the lowest 
forecasts are correct, 4 million South Africans will die of the disease in the 
next 10 years (Grimond, 2001: 3). The higher estimates are that up to 6 
million South Africans will die prematurely from the disease by 2010. By 
international standards, South Africa today is not a poor country, but a 
middle-income one. However, even a rich country would find it hard to deal 
with an AIDS epidemic on the scale of the one in South Africa. 

South Africa has for over a decade been a country in denial regarding 
HIV/AIDS (Grimond, 2001: 8). The result is that it now has more HIV- 
positive people than any other country in the world. South Africa is at last 
coming to terms with the appalling consequences of this disease, yet its 
government remains, in the words of a top official in the international war 
against AIDS, “the most difficult country that we have to deal with 
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anywhere”. Little is known for certain about how many people are now 


infected. All forecasts involye some speculation. 


Value of Education 


In many societies, education of the youth is regarded as the key to self- 
improvement and, among others, changes in the personal identity of youth. 
South Africa is no exception. Education still occupies a key position in the 
country's priorities. In South Africa at present, education accounts for a 
bigger share of the national budget than anything else (Grimond, 2001: 6). 
Education was expected to absorb 21 percent of government spending in the 
year 2000-1. This is 5.7 percent of the gross domestic product (GDP). 
Spending alone cannot, however, be considered a measure of educational 
success. The apartheid government spent 20 percent of its budget on 
education, although 85 percent of that money went on educating white 
pupils. As a result, South Africa today has some of the best state schools in 
the world today, but also some of the worst. 

According to Grimond, Professor Kader Asmal, the Minister of 
Education, has said that 30 percent of the country's schools are not fit to be 
used, 40 percent do not have water and 50 percent do not have electricity. 
Sull, very good results can be obtained even in the worst circumstances, and 
often are. South Africa compares very well with other countries in many 
educational respects. A number of responses received in this study underline 
the significance of education for the respondents. The respondents all 
considered having a good education to be very important or important. 
When asked what determines their social position in society, a very high 
proportion stated that education is “very important” in this respect. Relative 
to other responses to the same question, education was mentioned most 
often. It can be noted here that a smaller proportion of the responses indi- 
cated that earnings were “very important in determining people's position in 
South African society. 


Lack of Improvement in Education 


However, a significant proportion of the respondents were inclined to 
perceive a failure in efforts to provide them with an adequate education. Thus 
a large proportion of the respondents referred to the deficiencies in South 
Africa regarding black education in explaining their views that education for 
young black adults was not good enough to prepare them well for the future, 
although many of these responses attributed such deficiencies to apartheid in 
the *old' South Africa. In this regard, Nicolaou (2001) argues that the 
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economy of South Africa is at present beset by high unemployment, high 
poverty rates, gross income inequalities, poor quality social services and low 
economic growth. The provincial budgets in the poorer provinces will 
constrain the enhancement of equality. The smaller education budget will 
drive greater and greater inequalities in the provinces in the long run. Fiscal 
policy should become more expansionary. 

The government has often been accused of spending barely adequately 
on tertiary education, while neglecting primary and secondary education, 
where the deficiencies and inequality are most acutely experienced. This is 
probably the result of government austerity measures. Nicolaou's (2001) 
study confirms that the only real changes in education have occurred in the 
tertiary sector, while primary and secondary education remains severely 
underresourced. Bad early schooling sets a precedent that makes children 
dislike learning and school. Repetition rates have increased. The state objec- 
tive of promoting a culture of learning is accordingly undermined. However, 
Grimond (2001: 6) disagrees both that early schooling in South Africa is bad 
and that tertiary education has changed for the better, claiming that the 
general picture is of good primary education, a much more mixed secondary 
education and even more troubled universities. 

Grimond claims that the formerly white institutions such as the 
University of the Witwatersrand and the University of Cape Town are highly 
regarded. However, several of the historically black universities are atrocious. 
Higher education is still widely interpreted in South Africa as an end in itself. 
At present, university life brings with it a comfortable existence, largely at 
the taxpayer's expense. Arts subjects such as philosophy are still much more 
popular than maths or science. The longer students can spin out the process, 
the better for them, whether or not fees are paid or exams passed. This does 
not meet the demands of the training needed for a globalized economy. Such 
glaringly different views emphasize the need for prioritization of needs 
within education itself. This prioritization obviously requires further empiri- 
cal research of a basic nature. 


Inequality in the Labour Market 


Black South Africans today are likely to be concerned about the progress of 
the government's ‘affirmative action’ and “black empowerment’ programmes 
(Grimond, 2001: 10). These were designed to redress the apartheid era legacy 
of exclusion that prevented almost everyone in South Africa except white 
people from either running businesses or reaching the top of the professions. 
At present, ‘suitably qualified’ persons who are black, female or disabled are 
entitled in terms of these programmes to ‘equitable representation’. It 
appears unlikely that these measures will either obliterate the legacy of 
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apartheid or deliver economic growth (Grimond, 2001: 11). This has caused 
much controversy in South Africa as it excludes white people from those 
privileges. 

The theme of perceived inequality in the labour market and in education 
occurs in the views expressed by respondents on their future job prospects, 
which according to them have improved since 1994. In this respect, 
Mahomed (2001) points out that neither the development of human capital 
nor forecasting supply and demand for labour needs has been able to stem 
the tide of unemployment in South Africa. In dealing with unemployment, 
education and training policies need to be complemented by policies dealing 
with income and employment. A human resources strategy must be 
concerned with the long-term value of education and training to society. 
Intrinsic to this is an evaluation of the value of education relative to its role 
in the sociopolitical and cultural reorganization of society. 

South Africa may be best advised to concentrate on education and 
training for both low-skill, low-wage occupations and cultural and intellec- 
tual development. Mahomed (2001) argues that education does also have an 
emancipatory function in South Africa. Therefore education has the poten- 
tial to produce an education-led economy instead of an economy-led 
education that is too ghastly to contemplate”. 

Analysts such as Mahomed may therefore be pleased that the majority 
of the respondents indicated that they thought employment opportunities 
had improved in the years since 1994. However, a smaller though still 
considerable proportion of respondents also stated that employment oppor- 
tunities had deteriorated since that date. 

Inequality in the labour market was also perceived by the respondents. 
As already discussed, the majority of respondents were of the opinion that 
white people are treated more favourably regarding employment oppor- 
tunities in South Africa, followed a long way behind by African people, 
Indian people and coloured people. However, a large proportion of respon- 
dents thought all population categories were treated the same in this respect. 
It is Mahomed's (2001) view that the changes in approach he suggests need 
to be government led. Legislation and policies have to take cognizance of 
them. A restricting factor is that the South African state, which was for so 
long based on the concept of a nation-state (albeit an illegitimate, apartheid- 
dominated one), has determined many of the structures in which education 
today has to operate. 


Views of the Future 


In view of the prevailing circumstances in South Africa, a remarkably opti- 
mistic view of the future was expressed by the respondents. They were all 
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inclined towards the view that they would be able to achieve their dreams as 
adults. This could reflect 2 more general optimism among black South 
Africans since the demise of apartheid rule. As already indicated carlier, 
respondents were asked whether they thought young black adults received a 
good enough education to prepare them well for the future and almost two- 
thirds of the respondents answered in the affirmative. At the same time, 
though, more than a third of the respondents thought it was not good 
enough. 

However, any optimism has more to do with the changeover of govern- 
ment in 1994 than with realities of the present education situation in South 
Africa. As discussed earlier, education in South Africa may in fact have 
deteriorated since 1994; adequate investments are not being made by govern- 
ment (see Nicolaou, 2001) and too much reliance is being placed on privately 
funded schools. Karlsson et al. (2001: 139-77) explain the situation thus: the 
post-apartheid restructuring of schooling in South Africa began soon after 
the organizations of the liberation movement in 1990 themselves started to 
legislate. The demise of apartheid was accompanied by calls for the desegre- 
gation of state schools. The then National Party government responded 
initially to disappearing apartheid structures in education by focusing its 
restructuring efforts almost exclusively on those privileged schools previ- 
ously reserved for whites. These formed only approximately 13 percent of 
the total number of schools in South Africa. This had the effect of putting 
enormous pressure on policy developers to take into account the special 
concerns of this privileged school sector and to marginalize the concerns of 
other sectors. It also allowed the emerging black middle class, including legis- 
lators and officials, silently to permit their own class interests to be served 
without confronting their own, largely poor, constituencies. The restructur- 
ing of the rest of the school system was only really tackled by the new demo- 
cratic government after 1994. 

However, the solution to South Africa's schooling problems cannot be 
sought only — or even mainly — at the door of these privileged schools 
(Karlsson et al., 2001). The extent and depth of a governance capacity deficit 
are recognized by the state. One solution that has emerged in a number of 
government documents is the concept of partnership. This notion involves 
collaboration between the state and civil society and sometimes also the 
private sector. It is this situation that has prompted analysts (see Nicolaou, 
2001) to accuse the government of relying too much on parent funding of 
private or semi-private schools to rectify the imbalances in the school system 
carried over from the apartheid era. 

Karlsson et al. (2001) state that one of the main concerns of policy- 
makers in school organization, governance and funding — at least those 
traditionally associated with the ANC — has been to redress past injustices 
and to achieve greater equity in provision of resources and educational 
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opportunity. This concept of partnership between the state and local school 
communities has been developed to this end in the context of the limited 
availability of state resources to fund transformation. However, partnership 
represents a decline of the state's role in education and may limit the extent 
to which policy interventions can be applied in practice. This could be prob- 
lematic in South Africa, where intervention by the state is essential to deal 
with great developmental needs, high unemployment, poverty and illiteracy. 

On these grounds, Karlsson et al. (2001) argue cogently that, despite the 
development of new policies, many of them driven by the desire to build 
greater equity in South Africa, little has been achieved to narrow the 
educational opportunities between rich and poor. Future policy development 
and planning will need to learn from the experiences of the past few years 
and continue to take the issues of redress and equity into account if the 
education system is to avoid moving South Africa towards an increasing and 
damaging social polarization. Of those respondents who answered that 
education for young black adults was indeed good enough to prepare them 
adequately for the future, the greatest single proportion referred to better 
access to education for young black adults and better education for them at 
present in South Africa in their reasons. That there is better access to school- 
ing for black pupils in South Africa at the lower end of the socioeconomic 
scale is probably true. Since the changeover in government there are no 
separate schools, and so many black pupils are now able to attend schools 
previously reserved for white people. Moreover, insofar as the socioeconomic 
circumstances of black people in South Africa have improved since that date, 
it can be expected that access even to previously inaccessible schools has 
improved. 


Conclusion 


This article began with an attempt at defining black youth culture in 
Mamelodi from a literary perspective. Although Njabulo Ndebele's story 
“Fools” did not focus on Mamelodi per se, the problems that the story raises 
in connection to the politics of black youth culture are prototypical. 
Problems that define black youth culture in Mamelodi also affect in signifi- 
cant ways how black people in general live and would like to live their lives. 
Before 1994, the quest for political independence was a political goal shared 
by both the young and the old generations of black people in general, 
although strategies of attaining it often conflicted. This observation does not 
suggest that in Mamelodi, or in the rest of South Africa, there exists some- 
thing distinctively called black youth culture which remains outside the 
forcefield of the material relations of inequalities post-1994. Black youth 
culture in Mamelodi is defined by a quest for quality education. Testimonies 
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captured in this article from the black youths of Mamelodi suggest that the 
issue of HIV/AIDS is as serious a threat to their parents as it is a daunting 
problem among the youth of South Africa. 

The main value of this investigation appears to lie in the way that the raw 
data reveal new ways of viewing the problem of black youth culture. The 
politics of black youth culture of Mamelodi before and after 1994 can fruit- 
fully be understood more broadly in the context of apartheid’s legacy of 
inequalities among races and classes. The same black youth culture can para- 
doxically be comprehended from the realm of ethnic clashes in which black 
youth cultural politics is played out, sometimes violently, in KwaZulu Natal 
between the Inkatha Freedom Party and ANC youth during elections. 

To conclude, with all the data and results of the tests of the hypotheses 
taken into consideration, only weak support was found for the main hypoth- 
esis as stated in the purpose of the study. However, that support, when 
considered together with the other results, suggests many areas in which 
further, more comprehensive research may provide more definitive answers 


regarding the relation between youth culture and citizenship in South Africa. 


Note 


I would like to thank the following people for their comments on the article: Mary- 
Anne Makgoka, Charl Schutte and Maurice Vambe. I would also like to acknowledge 
the support of the Organization for Social Science Research in Eastern and Southern 
Africa (OSSREA). 

The fieldwork was undertaken by Mary-Anne Makgoka (organizer), Professor 
Abebe Zegeye, Dr Julia Maxted, Dr Charl Schutte and two trained fieldworkers, Mr 
Jackie Makgoka and Jonathan Mokgalaka. The interviews were conducted in venues 
at each school included in the sample between 18 February 2002 and 11 March 2002. 
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Living in ‘Jan Bom’: Making and 
Imagining Lives after particle in 
a Council Housing Scheme in 
Johannesburg 





JE years after South Africa's first democratic elections, poverty and 
disease seem to be the dominant challenges facing the emerging demo- 
cratic society. Following a vibrant debate on the relationship between race 
and class in the 1970s and 1980s, the first decade after transition in South 
Africa appears to have heralded a shift to identity studies in the social 
sciences. This is explained in part by the fact that theorizing questions of 
identity in South African scholarship, and specifically posing questions about 
“race” and identity, was not possible, or at least very difficult, before (Posel 
et al., 2001). This article forms the beginning of a project that speaks to the 
pervasive problem of poverty in a way that draws in cultural registers. 
Phrased differently, this article forms part of a project that aims to shed light 
on the complexities of identity in post-apartheid society by exploring 
relationships between class and culture. 

This article focuses on the texture of everyday life — the lived experience 
— in Jan Hofmeyr, a council housing scheme in Johannesburg originally 
developed to offer housing for the city's white poor who could not afford to 
pay an economic rent. It illuminates the kind of tactics residents use to nego- 
tiate change and continuity. Theoretically, the study is in the first instance 
framed by the notion of the everyday and draws on the writings of the French 
theorist Michel de Certeau, whose work is situated in a tradition of scholar- 
ship that explores the nature and experience of the everyday life. De Certeau 
(1988) understands everyday life to be actively constructed, modelled and 
produced. De Certeau's interest lies in routine, daily, micro-level activities, 
rather than historical moments or the heroism of individuals. He therefore 
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offers a limited understanding of the possibilities of social action and of the 
ways in which people ‘make do’ to secure their livelihoods. 

Second, this work outlined here is situated in a tradition of scholarship 
that is interested in the social production of space, and, more specifically, in 
the connections between race, class and space (Lefebvre 1991; Pred 2000; 
Teppo 2001; Hunter 2001). Third, this article is a response to Susan Parnell's 
rich and provocative studies on racial segregation and council housing 
provision in Johannesburg, and takes up the story of the Jan Hofmeyr 
council housing scheme from where she left it, in order to ask a different set 
of questions around what becomes of project that employed a particular 
configuration of race and space in order to produce a specific kind of citizen 
six decades later. Finally, the research reported on here ultimately needs to 
speak to and link up with literatures on the postcolonial city, and specific- 
ally, those on post-apartheid Johannesburg. 

Jan Hofmeyr is situated in a city in tbe making. In recent times, the city 
of Johannesburg has attracted a fair amount of attention as the predominant 
site where the post-apartheid, and thus, implicitly, the integrated, city takes 
shape. But in their book, Emerging Jobannesbwrg: Perspectives of tbe 
Postapartheid City, Tomlinson et al. (20032) make the case that Johannes- 
burg's plans to become an integrated city seem to have failed. After the 1994 
elections, they argue, ‘a cold reality has drifted across the social landscape: 
poverty, stubbornly high unemployment, widespread access to lack of decent 
housing . . . have not been radically transformed’ (Tomlinson et al., 20032: x). 
At the same time, residential development has become 


. increasingly balkanized, with the character of residential change differing 
according to whether one is referring to the generally low-income population 
living south of the inner city, the inner city population, or the y high- 
income population Irving to the north. The differences arise from the still 

shift from race to class in the north, the perpetuation of racial exclusion 
in the south, and the racial makeover of the inner city. The larger trend is one 
of settlements proceeding away from the inner city in both the south and the 
north. (Tomlinson et al., 2003b: 11) 


In the context of developments in the city, the authors argue that there is a 
likelihood that Johannesburg after apartheid will be no more integrated than 
apartheid Johannesburg and that ‘divisions of race, class and space will 
continue to haunt it’ (Tomlinson et al., 2003b: 18). As the title suggests, in 
Uniting « Divided City: Governance and Social Exclusion in Johannesburg 
(Beall et al., 2002) these authors too are concerned about breaks and cleav- 
ages in the Johannesburg landscape, both literally and symbolically, and the 
possibilities of bridging these in a project to build a post-apartheid city. 
Tracing developments in a Johannesburg council housing scheme built for 
racially designated groups in the city offers an interesting vantage point 
from which to consider how the politics of race, class and space plays itself 
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out in the city in the making. Thus, against the background of the formal 
end to apartheid and the liberalization of the South African economy, and 
inserted into the changing landscape of the post-apartheid city, this article 
focuses on recent developments in the Jan Hofmeyr housing scheme on the 
Brixton ridge by (1) tracing the history of the ‘poor white’ discourse and of 
council housing for ‘whites’ in Johannesburg, specifically the development 
of the Jan Hofmeyr council housing scheme, (2) providing an overview of 
recent developments in and around Jan Hofmeyr, and (3) exploring how 
residents of Jan Hofmeyr, a former ‘poor white’ township in Johannesburg, 
are making and understanding their lives in post-apartheid Johannesburg in 
material and symbolic ways, as well as through the use of imagination. In 
addition to research undertaken as part of a broader enquiry into historical 
and contemporary developments in Jan Hofmeyr, this article draws specific- 
ally on semi-structured in-depth interviews — ranging from 45 minutes to 
two hours — with 12 residents, and an additional five semi-structured in- 
depth interviews with elites, including council representatives, familiar with 
the area, which focused specifically on recent developments in Jan Hofmeyr 
and respondents’ views about its future. The study also used methods of 
documentary review and archival research to supplement material. As 
further research sheds more light on the research questions, the argument 
will be broadened and deepened. The Jan Hofmeyr community is very small 
and, as the article attempts to show, is marked by strong competition for 
limited resources. The identities of respondents are therefore concealed. 


‘Poor Whites’ 


Discourse on the ‘poor white problem’ is historically linked to the uneven 
development of capitalism in South Africa in the first part of the 20th 
century. It originated from the large-scale migration of rural white people, 
and specifically Afrikaans-speakers, to cities in the first few decades of the 
previous century and the widespread poverty engulfing landless white people 
who remained in the rural areas. Many scholars have commented on the 
nature and causes of urbanization among white Afrikaans-speakers after the 
Anglo-Boer War (Vincent, 2000; Brink, 1987; O'Meara, 1983; Callinicos, 
1987; Hyslop, 1995; Hofmeyr, 1987). The pull factor to the industrialized 
Johannesburg and the surrounding towns of the Rand was the mining 
industry and the secondary industries, including the railway system, which 
sprang up around it. Migration patterns were uneven, as much of the work 
opportunities available in the cities depended on manual labour, which 
favoured the young and the strong. These changes fostered the growth of a 
large white Afrikaans-speaking working class, whose interests were different 
from those of the petty bourgeoisie. The majority of the white poor moving 
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to the cities were either unskilled or did not possess any transferable skills. 
Moreover, a substantial number of those that migrated to the cities did so 
precisely to escape conditions of utmost poverty in the rural areas. O'Meara 
states that by the 1920s, an average of 12,000 white people were migrating 
from rural areas to the cities each year, where they came to constitute a large 
“army of the unemployed, known as “poor whites" ' (O'Meara, 1983: 26). 
In 1928, the Carnegie Commission was established to investigate the so- 
called “poor white question”, following a visit by the president and the secre- 
tary of the Corporation to South Africa in 1927, during which a number of 
organizations, in particular the Dutch Reformed Church, approached them 
to request support for a proposed investigation that would track both the 
nature and extent of the “poor white problem” and propose possible remedies 
for the situation. In 1932, the Commission released its report in five volumes 
(see Grosskopf, 1932; Wilcocks, 1932; Murray, 1932; Rothman, 1932; 
Albertyn, 1932; Malherbe, 1932). The report highlights in particular the 
desperation found among white people in the rural areas, but also covers 
aspects pertaining to the conditions of the urban white poor. Based on data 
collected during 1929-30, the report found that 17.5 percent of all white 
households with school-going children could be classified as very poor. The 
Commission used those figures to estimate that approximately 300,000 
persons out of a white population that in 1931 was estimated to total about 
1.8 million fell into the category of ‘very poor’ (Grosskopf, 1932: vi-viii). 
The majority of the 300,000 persons classified as ‘very poor’ was Afrikaans- 
speaking. By 1936, 540,000 Afrikaners were residing in cities. This figure 
roughly comprised half of the white Afrikaans population (Stals, 1986: 2). 
Based on a total white Afrikaans-speaking population of 1.1 million in 1936, 
and based on the assumption that white population figures remained fairly 
stable from the late 1920s to the early 1930s, it can be argued that a quarter 
of all Afrikaners could be classified as ‘very poor’ in the early 1930s. It was 
this group that the Afrikaner petty bourgeoisie had to capture for the cause 
of Afrikaner nationalism. 

At the time of the release of the Carnegie report there did exist among 
Afrikaners a stratum of educated professionals or a petty bourgeoisie. Their 
fate was closely tied in with that of the Afrikaner working class, as they 
lacked a support base of their own. This group intensified their involvement 
with the white poor after the release of the Carnegie report. In Johannesburg, 
there was a concern among members of this class about the fact that services 
for the poor were largely rendered through English civil society organiz- 
ations and they felt that they needed to demonstrate that they could take care 
of their “own people” (Stals, 1986). Against the background of the full incor- 
poration of Afrikaners into a capitalist economy, they became involved in 
projects to uplift the white poor. Dan O’Meara shows how, through what 


became known as the economic movement, the various classes and class 
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formations within what was cast as ‘Afrikanerdom’ managed to build an 
alliance that led to a National Party victory in 1948. As a result of the fact 
that the large majority of so-called ‘poor whites’ were Afrikaans-speakers, 
coupled with nationalist mobilization around the cause of “poor whites’, the 
notion of ‘poor white’ assumed an ethnic character. In the way in which a 
discourse on ‘poor whites’ was articulated in the South African context, being 
white and poor came to be equated with being an Afrikaner. 

Between the years 1948-70, the National Party had as its project the 
construction of a stable social order around a racist modern state (Hyslop, 
2000). Already by the end of the 1930s, sustained efforts of the state and civil 
society organizations had succeeded in substantially reducing the number of 
so-called ‘poor whites’. Yet, there remained a smaller but significant stratum 
of ‘poor whites’ that became an object of the gaze of the apartheid state. 
Different levels of government incorporated the lower strata comprising so- 
called ‘poor whites’ into a nexus of social institutions and regulations aimed 
at ‘bettering’ their situation and ‘reforming’ them into productive members 
of society in the context of the modern city. In a Foucauldian sense, ‘poor 
whites’ became entangled in a particular set of power relations between the 
state and its citizens, exercised through disciplinary power and bio-power, 
which rendered them both beneficiaries and debtors. The existence of a 
category of people labelled ‘poor whites’ was seen as an aberration and there- 
fore couched in the language of disease and contamination. The National 
Party exercised its support and control over ‘poor whites’ through regu- 
lations with regard to job reservation and protected labour legislation, 
welfare support, housing schemes and social grants. By the 1960s, the 
nationalist government had delivered on its promises to improve the material 
conditions of Afrikaners, and Hyslop argues that the National Party had 
largely achieved this aim: 

Afrikaners of all social classes benefited immensely from the material improve- 
ments in their position which penne policies brought about. They were 


encapsulated in a network of schools, social clubs, churches, cultural and 
business organizations, which created a self-referential Afrikaner world. 


(Hyslop, 2000: 37) 


However, the results of endeavours to create social networks to uplift the 
white poor were uneven. Despite a network of social security systems, not all 
white people were ‘rescued’ from the claws of poverty and the care of the 
state. In the context of the prosperity of white people under apartheid, being 
white and poor therefore implied being marked in a particular way, as a carrier 
of a form of deviance. Hyslop argues that the cross-class alliance that made 
the 1948 nationalist victory possible began to falter already in the 1960s, and 
that by the late 1990s, the upper strata of white people were more interested 
in consumption and the possibilities of their insertion into global capitalism 
than in the question of the white poor. South Africa’s democratization in 1994 
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rang in more changes in former “poor white” communities, on the one hand 
as a result of steps to broaden access to the social services network, and on 
the other linked to the liberalization of the South African economy, which 
signalled the retreat of the state in key sectors of welfare provision framed 
through notions of privatization. 


State Tenants 


The end of formal apartheid instituted from the early 1990s but particularly 
after the election in 1994 affected social housing schemes designated for white 
people in Johannesburg, which, at the time, were still occupied largely by the 
white poor, in a number of ways. As the dismantling of apartheid progresses 
slowly, these communities are being remodelled and reconfigured. While 
they are no longer racially exclusive enclaves, they are still home to “the poor? 
but not the ‘poorest’ and are burdened by their past and challenged by their 
present circumstances. 

In tracing the history of council housing developments in Johannesburg 
as a response to migration and the onset of the ‘slum’ problem in Johannes- 
burg, Susan Parnell's work provides a rich seam. In the face of white urban- 
ization and poor living conditions in racially integrated as well as in 
exclusively white Johannesburg slums during the first few decades of the 20th 
century, a number of policy responses were mooted. Parnell indicates that 
especially from the 1930s onwards there was a dramatic shift in urban policy 
for white people. This she articulates as follows: 

Instead of indirect protection from colonial standards (e.g. on refuse removal 
or building regulations) whites were beneficiaries of urban welfare initiatives, 
most notably subsidized public housing. . . . In addition to the implementation 


of work creation schemes, known as ‘civilised labour’ projects, white welfare 
extended to the urban sphere. (Parnell, 1993: 68) 


The civilized labour policy of the Pact government meant that by 1931, 
25,000 “poor whites’ had been absorbed into state jobs (Parnell, 1993: 80). 
The question therefore became how to provide housing for unskilled 
workers who could not afford to pay an economic rent. Thus, she argues, 
from the 1930s demand for white housing schemes became expressly 
political, and part of national and municipal party political campaigns 
(Parnell, 1993: 84). Central to understanding the decision of local and central 
government to provide subsidized housing, according to Parnell, is the 
conclusion reached that the problem of urban slums could not be solved by 
the removal of ‘Africans’ under the Native (Urban Areas) Act (Parnell, 1987: 
8) She distinguishes two important phases in this early state housing 
provision for white people in Johannesburg, namely the period before and 
after the Second World War. After 1950, housing provision continued, and 
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while still significant, this was overshadowed by housing provision for the 
black urban poor. In addition to state interventions in housing provision, 
civil society — through church and welfare organizations - also provided 
accommodation for the white poor, through housing schemes that ranged 
from boarding houses for single young women from rural areas to retirement 
homes for the aged (see, for example, Stals, 1986). 

By 1933, the number of people in Johannesburg that the government 
regarded as “poor whites’ stood at 300,000 (Parnell, 1993: 79). The 1930s saw 
the development of à number of public housing schemes, which Parnell 
argues were based on policies of segregation and the notion of the nuclear 
family. In particular, this type of housing provision was aimed at providing 
fully subsidized accommodation for the white poor who could not afford to 
pay an economic rent. Council housing provision for black people, on the 
other hand, was based on the recuperation of the full economic rent (includ- 
ing lights, sewerage and medical services). Thus, in most cases, only the main 
street of the township was paved and there were generally communal stand- 
pipes rather than taps in individual homes. Ethical and morally, these 
provisions were dubious: 

Generally, location planning standards were trimmed within a hair breadth of 
o end accepted norms. Liberals piously postured that in the planning 
of locations “the same general principles apply as in planning European towns”, 
and that a location was practically a * ite town and is best planned as such”. 
They nevertheless the rider that “the plan is for Natives and not 


Europeans’. (Parnell, 1993: 75) 

According to Parnell, the supply of council housing schemes was the 
most important strategy for racially segregating Johannesburg's poor T 
1920 to 1955 (Parnell, 1987: 8). Importantly, the “white housing pr 
was based on the philosophy that slum residents could be rehabilitated i 
they became state tenants’ (Parnell, 1987: 27; my emphasis). 


Jan Hofmeyr 


The Jan Hofmeyr council housing scheme was declared in 1935, as a model 
township for, among others, railway workers and their families;! construc- 
tion started in 1936 on a part of the original farm Braamfontein, and occu- 
pation took place in 1937. The central idea underpinning this kind of housing 
development for the white poor was the notion of the British 'garden 
suburb'. However, in terms of the practical implementation of these plans, 
Parnell argues that the ideas about garden suburbs were “grandiose but half- 
baked’ and permeated South African planning for ‘poor whites’ in the 1930s, 
but were never fully realized (Parnell, 1993: 83). Jan Hofmeyr was the first 
of the council housing schemes to be developed in Johannesburg and was 
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followed by the development of 70 houses and 48 flats in Maurice 
Freeman/Bertrams in 1939, 94 houses and 24 flats in Pioneer/Glenesk in the 
south and 2000 planned houses in Welfare Park/Klipriviersberg — later 
renamed South Hills because of the stigma attached to the name — in 1945-7 
(Parnell, 1987: 66). In the end, only about 431 houses were built between 
1933 and 1939, when new developments took the South Hills housing scheme 
in the direction of economic rentals (Parnell, 1987: 67). The Coronationville 
development for ‘coloureds’ and the Orlando development for ‘Africans’ 
were initiated at the same time (Parnell, 1987: 69). 

The original Jan Hofmeyr scheme comprised 198 residential homes, five 
public spaces and two municipal properties.? A few retirement units for 
pensioners were added a few years later. The site of the proposed housing 
scheme was controversial from the outset, revealing the extent to which the 
class interests of the propertied came into conflict with the state in its plans 
to develop low-cost housing, in much the same way as this politics is played 
out today: 


There was, however, one appropriate site available. Throughout the 1930s the 
attraction of the site known as the ‘panorama ridge' elicited public enquiry over 
its intended use. Described as one of “the healthiest sites Mod telis a the 
area was not only already vacant, but was close to ort routes, and 
to the city centre. Furthermore, the ground was already owned Db. the Council. 
News of the Council's proposed construction of a subeconomic ho 
scheme a with public outrage. The local Resident's Associations ou 
vigorously about the building of ‘cheap cottages for white labourers’ 

out that Le bad been told that all land north of Caroline Street soul oe 

vacant for recreation. Despite more than 1000 Brixton residents who 2 
the site to be used as a sports ground, the ‘unwanted project’ went ahead. 
(Parnell, 1987: 71) 


The Jan Hofmeyr scheme was named after the then Minister of Interior, 
Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr. Perhaps taking into account the overwhelmingly 
Afrikaans-speaking population of the housing scheme coupled with the 
vision of the garden suburb idea, the city’s town planner, F. Strugnell, is 
reported to have requested an Afrikaans catalogue from a seedsman, and 
named the streets of the housing scheme after the Afrikaans names of flowers 
(Smith, 1971: 238). Street names include Aandblomstraat (Evening Flower 
Street), Suikerbosstraat (Protea Street), Leeubekkielaan (Snapdragon 
Avenue), Gousblomstraat (Marigold Street), Sonneblomstraat (Sunflower 
Street), Kosmossirkel (Cosmos Close) and Katjiepieringstraat (Gardenia 
Street). 

Jan Hofmeyr is bordered on the west by the suburb of Brixton and the 
South African Police Service Vehicle Theft Unit, on the south by the Brixton 
cemetery and the small Vredepark council flat development, on the east by 
Vrededorp and to the north by Cottesloe and the grounds of the Technikon 
Witwatersrand. In sharp contrast to the first post-apartheid housing 
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developments around Johannesburg, such as those in Orange Farm and 
Evaton, generally referred to as RDP housing, the Jan Hofmeyr housing 
scheme is both quaint and suburban. It has good access to public transport 
and is in close proximity to the city centre. Streets are tree lined and short, 
with many bends and curves, and most properties overlook a small piece of 
grass or a public space. These aspects contribute to break the monotony of 
the uniform houses. The units are free-standing and built of red brick, with 
corrugated iron roofs and brick chimneys. The scheme comprises two- 
bedroom (approximately 55 m?) and three-bedroom (approximately 75 m?) 
units, each on its own stand or plot, enclosed by a wire mesh fence. Parnell 
(1987) points out that the differences between council homes built for 
‘whites’ in Jan Hofmeyr and those built for “coloureds” in Coronationville 
were not so much to be found in the structures themselves, but in the fittings 
and infrastructure development. Jan Hofmeyr boasted tarred roads, kerbs, a 
community hall. In addition, the city council planted trees and installed a 
storm water drainage system. Moreover, each of the homes, which were not 
initially electrified, had a 6 ft square coal shed in the backyard. These were 
expressly built with no windows and dimensions too small to accommodate 
a person, in order to discourage residents of the township procuring the 
services of a live-in domestic worker (Parnell, 1987: 77). 

The criteria to qualify for a council house in the Jan Hofmeyr housing 
scheme were that the applicant needed to be white and earn no more than 
£20 per month. Places were reserved for former slum dwellers and prefer- 
ence was given to large nuclear families, since the homes were built specific- 
ally for families of more than two persons. In addition, applicants needed to 
demonstrate that they had a stable source of income (Parnell, 1987: 810). 
Parnell argues that in the development of the scheme there was ‘a self- 
conscious attempt to direct the lives of residents, moulding their living 
conditions to ensure that they become "stable" and *reliable" citizens and 
tenants' (Parnell, 1987: 83).The housing scheme was based on the Octavia 
Hill model. Derived from Britain, the model entailed close supervision of 
tenants, scrutiny of budgets and general supervision (Parnell, 1993: 85; 1987: 
56, 83). A detailed description of this management model is provided by 
Parnell: 


British in origin, the Octavia Hill system was inevitably culturally loaded. It 
assumed a speared with urban life that did not easily translate to the 
experience of newly proletarianised Afrikaners who were a majority among 
poor whites iid rs the housing schemes. There were in addition more 
explicit constraints embodied in the Octavia Hill ement philosophy 
which included absolutely regular payment of rent, and hat of clean- 
liness. These austere measures were calculated to encourage saving and facili- 
tate upward mobility. In line with this philosophy the Johannesburg Council 
restricted access to telephones to those with special work or health needs, 
discouraged car ownerships, and refused to condone the employment of 
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domestic servants. The housing manger of cach housing estate, who was 
always a single woman trained 1n Britain under the Octavia Hill system for 
two years, counselled families who experienced difficulty in 'dropping their 
former method of living or outlook on life”. Job descriptions for these 
women, who lived on the estates, included enforcing cleanliness, assisting in 
family budgeting and arranging recreation for women and children. (Parnell, 
1987: 83) 


Parnell shows that if the purpose of council housing for white people 
was to clear the slums and to rehabilitate former slum dwellers, its manner 
of administration provided an interesting contradiction. While an assessment 
of the scheme in 1940 found it to be a huge success, tenants who reached and 
surpassed the maximum income levels were not required, in the pre-war 
years, to vacate council housing. In some ways, the council seemed to 
welcome the regular rent contributions of reliable tenants, even though this 
to some extent undermined the very principle underpinning the provision of 
subsidized council housing. At the same time, however, almost 10 percent of 
tenants were in arrears with their rent in July 1939 (Parnell, 1987: 85). 

Since its development, Jan Hofmeyr has remained largely intact. In the 
1950s, retirement units were added to the housing development on Caroline 
Street. In addition, in the late 1960s to mid-1970s — roughly the same time as 
some of the large-scale forced removals in Pageview, or Fietas, just across the 
road from Vredepark — the council built the Vredepark development, a series 
of self-catering units for the white aged. Vredepark comprises three blocks of 
flats with 18 units each. In addition to the Jan Hofmeyr and Vredepark council 
housing schemes, the city council also owned 120 units in Vrededorp, and 33 
units in Radio Cottages in Cottesloe, the neighbourhoods directly bordering 
on Jan Hofmeyr. In total, therefore, council housing provision in the Jan 
Hofmeyr/Pageview /Vrededorp/Vredepark/Cottesloe area is 430 units. 

On the level of the symbolic, the location of Jan Hofmeyr is note- 
worthy. Built on the Cottesloe ridge, where the 1922 strikers positioned 
themselves against the Randlords of Parktown, the housing scheme is 
bordered by Vrededorp, the slum neighbourhood from which many of the 
original Jan Hofmeyr tenants were drawn, and the empty stands of Pageview, 
or Fietas, that bear witness to the destruction of homes and lives as a result 
of apartheid forced removals. The Cottesloe ridge boasts an imposing sand- 
stone Reformed Church built by Afrikaner architect Gerhard Moerdijk, in 
defiance against the Herbert Baker homes that can be seen from there on the 
Parktown ridge, as well as a memorial for Johannesburg Boer Heroes of 
the Anglo-Boer War, 1899-1902’. A colleague has described the view from 
the Cottesloe/Brixton ridge as “the definitive Afrikaner view of Johannes- 
burg'? But the symbolism of the place is also more complex. Cottesloe is 
also the historic meeting place of the 1961 Council of Churches gathering 
where members of the Dutch Reformed Church signed a declaration 
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denouncing aspects of apartheid, including housing segregation, only to 
retract it shortly afterwards. And the small community of Jan Hofmeyr is 
towered over by the Sentech tower and the South African Broadcasting 
Commission building with its aggressive imprint on the skyline of Johan- 
nesburg, from the top floors of which it is rumoured one can see the 
Voortrekker monument on a clear day. 

But there is another level, too, on which the township of Jan Hofmeyr 
gained symbolic importance. In the second half of the 1980s, the suburb of 
Jan Hofmeyr visually entered into the homes of viewers of Afrikaans tele- 
vision programmes, when a television series, Agter Elke Man, was filmed 
there. In addition to the television drama, which ran for two seasons, two 
feature films based on Agter Elke Man were also released. Three characters 
in the Jan Hofmeyr milieu — biker Bruce Beyers, his girlfriend Suzy, a cashier 
at a supermarket, and the unemployed grandmother Antie Stienie — show- 
cased the lifestyles of the white Afrikaans-speaking poor and their interaction 
with the affluent white community. In contrast with most of the previous 
popular depictions of ‘poor whites’, the setting was contemporary urban 
with no explicit links or romantic references to the rural and the question of 
land. While the depiction of Afrikaner as poor and tragic in television dramas 
such as Het van Verlangekraal, Verspeelde Lente and Die vlakte duskant 
Hebron, continued to extract angry responses from Afrikaans viewers, Agter 
Elke Man turned Bruce Beyers into a sex symbol and Antie Stienie into a 
flawed but dearly loved granny. Based on his character, the actor playing the 
role of Bruce Beyers subsequently made a name for himself as an Afrikaans 
singer of popular music and is presently one of the top sellers in the country 
in all categories of music. 

The slow dismantling of apartheid since the early 1980s and the conse- 
quences of post-apartheid planning have inscribed changes on this symbolic 
landscape surrounding the Jan Hofmeyr housing scheme. The former Dutch 
Reformed Church is now a Buddhist temple, an old Perskor (a key publisher 
of Afrikaans newspapers and books) building has been turned into a tran- 
sitional shelter for the homeless and has been renamed Phutaditjhaba, and 
the old mining hospital has become the New Nation school that caters 
predominantly for street children from Hillbrow. The dismantling of parts 
of the white welfare state that cushioned residents of the area was witnessed 
in 1995, when the clinic and an Afrikaans medium school were closed (van 
Rensburg, 1995). Yet, large open stands remain in Pageview and parts of 
Vrededorp where forced removals took place: despite plans by local govern- 
ment to fill these open spaces, which are perceived as safety hazards by the 
community, most of these stands are subject to land claims which have not 
yet been finalized, and plans to build have therefore been shelved. 

As the country entered the period of transition and against the back- 
ground of the popularity of Agter Elke Man, the symbolic importance of Jan 
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Hofmeyr and its convenient location close to the central business district and 
the centre of town and nert to the headquarters of the South African Broad- 
casting Commission made the housing scheme ideal for portrayals of the 
views and lifestyles of the white poor. Visits to the “white poor” were an 
important feature in the build-up to the 1994 elections and politicians' 
election roadshows often stopped over in Jan Hofmeyr. At the end of the 
1980s, Afrikaans newspaper reports began focusing on the story of a 'real- 
life Antie Stienie”, a Mrs Johanna Swanepoel, known as “Tannie Swannie’, 
who established a soup kitchen for the poor and the destitute in Jan Hofmeyr. 
In 1990, it was reported that she fed on average 200 people per day from 
Vredepark, Pageview, Jan Hofmeyr and Vrededorp (Beeld, 1990). During 
that year, she had regularly cooked food for 240 children and 120 elderly 
persons in the neighbourhood (Wessels, 1992). In February 1992, Fanus 
Schoeman, Deputy Minister of National Health, visited Tannie Swannie's 
soup kitchen as part of a campaign to publicize the Department's feeding 
scheme. He explained that the visit formed part of a countrywide tour to 
needy areas, such as Lebowa, Gazankulu and kwaNdebele, and he used the 
opportunity to state that there was “dire need amongst all population groups”. 
His visit to Tannie Swannie's soup kitchen was a demonstration that the 
feeding scheme was also providing funding for the venture in Jan Hofmeyr, 
and, by implication, for the white poor (de Beer, 1992). In 1992, three weeks 
before the referendum, E W. de Klerk held a meeting in the Community Hall, 
where he too met with Tannie Swannie (Rossouw, 1992). And in local 
government elections in 1995, it was reported that both the ANC and the 
NP believed that securing Mrs Swanepoel's vote would be the key to 300 
votes in the area (van Rensburg, 1995). 

While the soup kitchen was set up in 1981, Tannie Swannie felt that 1993 
rang in a new era of need: 


Ons het nog soveel waarvoor ons kan dankbaar wees. Terwyl die afgelope paar 
jaar vir baie mense mocilik was, het ons vir almal kos g .. Die kinders lê 
my na aan die hart en ek help bejaardes uit deernis, maar ek help selfs boeme- 
laars. Vanjaar het dit egter slegter met mense gegaan as vorige jare en ek het nog 
nooit so baie kinders gehelp soos vanjaar nie. (Wessels, 1992) 

[We still have so much to be grateful for, even though the previous few years 
were difficult for many, we have had food for everyone. The children are close 
to my heart and I help the elderly, because of feelings of empathy, but 1 help 
even hobos. This year, however, was much harder on people the previous 
years and I have never helped as many children as I had to this year] 


At the same time, the Jan Hofmeyr housing scheme was slowly being 
de-racialized. From 1991, with the abolishment of the Group Areas Áct, the 
city council introduced a single waiting list for its 30,000 council houses, 
while awaiting a final decision by government (du Plessis, 1991). And, from 
early 1992, Jan Hofmeyr became desegregated, with transfers permitted from 
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council housing units in ‘coloured areas’ as well as new placements from the 
waiting list. Tant Swannie’s soup kitchen continued its operations leading up 
to the first democratic elections in 1994. In May 1994, it was reported that 
Tant Swannie provided food for 400 people a day, of which 240 were children 
(Coetzee, 1994): 


Dit die laaste tyd, so met die eleksie en alles, baie sleg hier by ons. My 
vri is leeg, my spens is leeg. (Eer)gisternag het ek vir die Here gesê: Here, 
ek laat dit in Jou hande. En toe laai iemand vanoggend hier groente af. Genoeg 
vir een ete vir die kinders en die ou mense. (Coetzee, 1994) 

[The last while, with the elections and so, things have been going very badly 
here with us. My freezers are empty; my pantry is empty. Two evenings ago, I 
said to the Lord, Lord, I leave this in Your binds And then someone delivered 
some vegetables, enough for one meal for the children and old people.] 


Tant Swannie's death in October 1999 left a void in Jan Hofmeyr that a 
range of organizations are now trying to fill. In turn, as the article attempts to 
show, these developments hold new challenges for the residents of Jan Hofmeyr 
and the elites that are attempting to assist the community in a range of ways. 

In 1994, a highly popular author of romance novels in Afrikaans, Ena 
Murray, published a novel titled Sonneblomstraat 7, which is Mrs Swanepoel's 
home address in Jan Hofmeyr. Murray dedicated the book to ‘tannie’ Swannie 
Swanepoel and her soup kitchen in Jan Hofmeyr (de Beer, 1994). While this 
may be an indication of the extent to which the imagery of Jan Hofmeyr 
became part of the popular imagination of Afrikaans-speakers and consumers 
of Afrikaans cultural products, it is also indicative of the extent to which elites 
were beginning to reintroduce the problematic of the white poor in popular 
cultural representations. But the thematic of being white and “poor”, from a 
number of different angles, was also reintroduced in the domain of literature. 
The late 1980s sees a shift in Afrikaans literary production away from the so- 
called grensluteratuur (border literature, in reference to the war in Angola) and 
the explosion of the gay literature in Afrikaans to the exploration of new 
themes. In addition to new questions about sexuality, this period is marked 
by a range of texts on issues of guilt, innocence, and complicity in relation to 
apartheid, often observed through the eyes of a child (see, for example, Mark 
Behr's Die reuk van Appels, Marita van der Vyfer's Dinge van 'n kind, as well 
as Slegs Blankes/Whites Only by Pierre de Vos). At the same time, the white 
poor re-emerge for the first time after the 1930s and 1940s in Afrikaans prose 
in the form of Ons is nie almal só me by Jeanne Goosen, Triomf by Marlene 
van Niekerk, 'n Pawpaw vir my darling by Jeanne Goosen, and Jo’burg, die 
blues en ^n swart Ford Thunderbird by Vincent Pienaar, to mention a few texts. 
Thus, by the mid-1990s in Afrikaans literary and popular culture, the notion 
of the “poor white’ had returned in a range of guises. And the space and archi- 
tecture of Jan Hofmeyr is likely to have been a visual corollary to these texts 
in the minds of many readers. 
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Jan Hofmeyr is situated in a city that is itself in transition, a process that 
includes forms of ‘restructuring’ and privatization. Residents of Jan Hofmeyr 
were not unaffected by the changes brought about by the change in govern- 
ment. In 1999, the Northern Metropolitan Council applied to declare Jan 
Hofmeyr a suburb and announced its intention to sell the properties to 
tenants. This formed part of council’s strategy to sell off all its housing 
schemes. This process — which has been dragging on for several years — is 
expected to be completed soon. 

From the early 1990s, in the context of negotiations that led to a mora- 
torium on evictions for rent defaulters and calls for the scrapping of rent 
arrears in the townships, some residents of Jan Hofmeyr argued that they 
were part of the poor and informally joined in rent boycotts, resulting in 
many residents falling in arrears.‘ Arrears dating from before 31 January 1994 
were subsequently written off, but after that date residents continued to fall 
behind in payments. In response to a financial crisis in the council in the 
1996/7 financial year, the council decided to discontinue all internal main- 
tenance of council homes and to focus instead on emergency maintenance, 
mainly broken water pipes and blocked drains only.5 This marked an import- 
ant change in Jan Hofmeyr, where up to that point every aspect of home 
maintenance — ranging from fixing broken windows, replacing light bulbs, 
fixing holes in fences and painting homes — had been taken care of by the 
council. As a result many of the houses are now in a state of disrepair. 

On other levels too, the model of reform and rehabilitation that once 
underpinned the notion of council housing for ‘whites’ has been diluted or 
completely abandoned. The Octavia Hill management system has not been 
implemented for many years. A council official describes this as follows: 


Yes, our contract says we have to do it. But in the last, let’s say 20 years, we no 
longer do it. There used to be inspectors who went out to check if people had 
car wrecks and spare parts in their yards. Actually, environmental health needs 
to do it. But now we no longer do it. People feel it would infringe on their 
privacy. I suppose it would be difficult to apply this kind of thing with the 
current laws and the constitution. Against what will one measure it, what will 
one use as a benchmark to determine what someone’s house should look like? 


The criteria for housing allocation are still in broad terms similar to the 
original ones. The council requires that a household earns no more than 
R300-400 to qualify for a council house. But, as a council official admitted, 
‘we tend to turn a blind eye to this requirement. Who can live on R3-400 
only?’. Thus, he shows me a house where he says the breadwinner is earning 
R8000 a month. In addition, technically, housing units are still available to 
families only. Yet, on this issue the council turns a blind eye too. Pensioners 
tend to keep their children in the house, or take in their grandchildren in 
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order to be able to retain their homes, rather than to transfer to a council flat 
in the same vicinity where residents have to share bathrooms. 

Currently, approximately 60 percent of Jan Hofmeyr residents are 
‘white’ and 35 percent ‘coloured’. Reflecting on the process of selling off 
council housing in the light of persistent inequality in South Africa after 
apartheid, interesting contradictions come to light. Persons occupying a 
council house or unit on 15 March 1994 will be offered the opportunity to 
purchase their homes from the council at the original building costs. In Jan 
Hofmeyr, the original costs in 1936 were around £500, depending on the size 
of the home. Because properties are to be sold at their original cost, and not 
at present real value, the building costs (which at the time the scheme was 
built amounted to up to £500) have been converted to between R1500 and 
R2500 South African Rand. The replacement cost of these homes if they had 
to be rebuilt today would be no less than R90000 each. Whilst the under- 
lying principle governing the purchase price of the properties is cost recovery 
rather than profit-making, these prices are so much below the expected 
current market value of the properties that the prices attached to the prop- 
erties should be viewed as symbolic sums, rather than a reflection of the value 
of the properties. Hence, current Jan Hofmeyr residents who occupied a 
house or unit in the scheme on 15 March 1994 will be able to purchase their 
homes for between R1500 and R2500.5 Residents who make use of this offer 
will qualify for a standard government subsidy of R7500 to enable them to 
purchase the house. The subsidy is meant to cover the purchase price and 
other related costs, including settling outstanding balances on water and elec- 
tricity accounts, and so forth. On the other hand, residents who moved into 
council units after 15 March 1994 will be able to purchase their homes at 
market value. While the market value of homes in Jan Hofmeyr has not yet 
been established, the council official interviewed estimates that these homes 
will sell for between R50,000 and R60,000. Occupants who fall into this 
category may apply for an institutional housing subsidy for up to R20,000 
to enable them to purchase these units. 

In an ironic way, therefore, it could be argued that beneficiaries of 
apartheid therefore stand to get a massive transfer from the state as it is 
retreating from housing provision. Yet, even though arrears were written off 
on 31 January 1994, many residents’ failure to pay for rent, water and elec- 
tricity services after this date means large numbers of residents have accumu- 
lated debt to the council. In interviews with residents, amounts of up to 
R30,000 are frequently mentioned. This was confirmed by the council office 
in the area, who said that many residents owed up to R40,000. It seems clear 
that council debt will make it very difficult for some residents who quality 
to purchase their homes to take transfer of the properties. And it seems to 
be even more unclear how they are going to raise the money to repay the 
council. 
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Given this sharp difference in treatment for residents who moved in 
before and after 15 March 1994, the question arises whether the distinction 
coincides with “race”. The answer is both yes and no. Precise numbers are not 
yet available, but it would seem that the ‘beneficiaries’ of the home transfers 
are not entirely ‘white’. Nor are those tenants who will have to pay market 
value for their homes entirely ‘black’. But the majority of residents who 
moved in before 15 March 1994 are white. And few of those who moved in 
after that date are “white”. When waiting lists for council housing were 
consolidated, lists for different “racial groups’ were incorporated into one, 
with the date on which the applicant first appeared on the original (racially 
defined) list as the sole criterion for council housing allocation. (In other 
words, there was no provision for redistribution or affirmative action.) Of 
course, applicants still had to meet, at least in principle, other criteria for 
council housing, such as the cap on monthly income and the need to resemble 
in some way a nuclear family. In addition to waiting lists as a basis for council 
housing allocation, council housing schemes have always included the possi- 
bility of “transfers” from one council housing scheme to another and upward 
mobility from, for example, a two-bedroom flat to a two-bedroom house. 
This has meant that not all tenants who moved into Jan Hofmeyr after 1994 
were entering the council housing system first-time. 

Disarray in council administration in the first few years after 1994 has 
meant that residents made use of opportunities to ensure that they continue 
to ‘qualify’ for council homes. Council records for older residents have not 
been updated for 20 years, and there is a process under way to make sure that 
the people who are officially registered as tenants are still living there and 
that they are still meeting all the requirements.” An annual census is 
conducted, but a council official interviewed said that the results of these 
surveys were highly unreliable, as everyone in the suburb has an interest in 
the transfer of their homes. In such a situation, concealment is important. 
People do not talk about their sources of income. But while they pay between 
R90 and R350 per month for their accommodation, some Jan Hofmeyr resi- 
dents profiteer from renting out a room in their homes for R800 a month. 
And the coal shed, which was expressly built to be unsuitable for human 
habitation, is rented out to individuals and families for R400 per month. 


The Residents 


But what are the responses of residents to recent developments? What do 
they see as the most important struggles in the community? How do they 
see Jan Hofmeyr's future and their own role in producing that future? 
Examining the way in which people residing in a former ‘poor white’ area 
remake and rethink their lives in a post-apartheid context, the question of race 
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looms large. In the case of Jan Hofmeyr, this is even more pronounced, since 
the space of the suburb is invested with particular meaning and its former resi- 
dents have been designated by the apartheid state as bearers of ‘whiteness’ of 
a particular kind, coupled with a specific ethnic identity. Today, according to 
a council official, almost 60 percent of its residents still regard themselves as 
‘white’. However, most of the ‘white’ residents interviewed thought that 
fewer than 45 percent of residents in Jan Hofmeyr are ‘white’. 

Current and former residents still refer to Jan Hofmeyr as ‘Jan Bom’ (de 
Villiers, 1997). Tenants that moved into the neighbourhood in the last couple 
of years — thus mostly ‘coloured’ families — were unable to shed light on the 
origins of this name, and therefore showed reluctance in claiming it for them- 
selves. But even among the older residents interviewed, none could give an 
explanation of where the term originated. There seems to be general agreement 
that Jan Bom’ is a term of affection, much as ‘Fietas’ is for the old Pageview 
and Vrededorp, and not a derogatory or pejorative label. But there seems to be 
an additional layer of meaning to the notion of Jan Bom, which is far more 
difficult to articulate. When asked about the origins of the name ‘Jan Bom’, 
many of the respondents repeated the phrase: ‘to grow up in Jan Bom". 
‘Coloured’ respondents who moved into the area just a couple of years ago 
remarked that they too often heard this kind of incantation. In some respects, 
then, saying that one has grown up in Jan Bom seems to be a statement of 
strength of character, a case of saying that one has made it against the odds. 

The area of Jan Hofmeyr (including Pageview, Vrededorp, Cottesloe and 
Vredepark) is saturated with NGOs, church and welfare organizations. 
There are five soup kitchens operational in the area. In addition, food parcels 
are distributed by churches in the area and, occasionally, by congregations 
from elsewhere. A number of Christian welfare organizations take on 
casework in the area. Both the Rand Afrikaans University and Technikon 
Witwatersrand are involved in community development. While there seems 
to be duplication and a sense of frustration among social workers, the clergy 
and other volunteers about the extent to which these handouts are frustrat- 
ing any projects aimed at empowerment, some say there are still not enough 
resources to meet the needs of the community. Many of those interviewed 
who were from the outside and are involved in the community claim that 
some residents in the area emerge as ‘players’ who cunningly manoeuvre the 
system of handouts and grants: 


It’s a type of econ you get here. They say these people display a lack of 
entrepreneurship skills. This is absolute nonsense. Yes, what they do is not 
always legal. But around here, you don't just go and work in the bank. This is 
a substantial economy, but it does not function on salary income.? 


The funding and backing for most — but not all — of these religious and 
welfare organizations derive from Afrikaner business people and religious 
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associations. After the death of Tannie Swannie, the Afrikaans newspaper 
Beeld ran a story about the prospects of closure facing her soup kitchen. An 
Afrikaner businessman phoned and pledged his support to ensure the 
continuation of this service. A Section 21 company has subsequently been 
formed and more donors and partner organizations have joined. But some 
of the residents interviewed did not know about the existence of many of the 
soup kitchens. This may be because registration criteria generally include 
only the elderly and children, but there may be other factors at play that 
require further exploration. 

Asked about what has changed in the last 10 years, very few residents 
talk about a rupture marking the end of apartheid. Rather, the 'sense of 
decline” that most of the longer-term (and therefore ‘white’) residents speak 
about seems to have developed over many years. On this issue, people who 
moved into the area more recently (therefore mostly ‘coloured’ residents) are 
in agreement. The ‘economic’, specifically unemployment and escalating 
prices, rather than the ‘political’, is identified as the most important source 
of change in recent years: 


Die baie verandering is nie eintlik van die regering af nie. Die lewe het al duurder 
eword. Daar het armoede ingegaan. Waar ons gesé het jy kan R5-00 se vleis 
oop, kan jy nie meer nie. As jy R5—00 se vleis gaarmaak is daar niks nie. 

[The great change 1s not really from government. Life has become more and 

more Ive. Poverty came in. Where we once said that one can buy R5's 

worth of meat meat, one can no longer do this. If you cook R5 of meat, then 
there is nothing.] 


Drie, vier jaar gelede kon mens R2 se krag koop. Vrydae hardloop mense rond 
om R2 te es om krag te koop vir die tive Toe kon Jy R5 koop, en toe vat 
hulle dit weg. Toe kon jy net R10 se krag koop. Toe vat hulle dit weg. Toe kon 
jy R15 se krag koop. Waar gaan mense elke tweede dag R15 kry as daar nie 
werk is nie? Nou kan ‘n mens ook nie meer R15 se koop nie. Dis nou R20. 
[Three, four years ago one could buy R2's worth of electricity. Friday people 
were ing around to get R2 to buy electricity for the weekend. After that, 
one could buy R5's worth of electricity, and then they took it away. Then one 
could buy m R10 of electricity. They took it away. After that, one could buy 
R15's worth of electricity. Where will people find R15 every other day if there 
are no jobs? Now one can no longer buy R15's worth of electricity. It is R20 
now.] 


Werkloosheid. Werkloosheid is aan die toeneem. 90 persent van die mense wat 
hier woon werk nie. Jy kan hulle nie help nie, want jy het self nie. Vir die 
afgelope twee jaar het ek dit al gesien hierso. Mense vra suiker. Hulle sê dis vir 
die kinders. Hulle vra altyd vir suiker. Sé altyd dis vir die kinders. 
[Unemployment. Unemployment is on the increase. Ninety percent of the 

eople who live here do not work. You cannot help them, because you don't 
he anything yourself. For the past two years 1 have seen this here. People ask 
for sugar. They say it’s for the children. They always ask for sugar. They always 
say it 1s for the children.] 
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But not everyone talks of decline. Some residents are seeing the possi- 
bilities of new developments. 

Many “white” residents pin the start of the perceived “decline” of their 
suburb on the arrival of the first ‘coloured’ families. Yet, when pushed to talk 
about the time when the suburb was not in decline, residents struggle to come 
up with anything but a vague answer. At the same time, most of these “white” 
residents pointed out that there was a ‘wonderful coloured’ family living 
next-door or across the road before making a denouncement about the 
impact of the deracialization of the suburb on the area. For example, in the 
following two quotations, an elderly resident of Jan Hofmeyr struggles to 
articulate her ambiguous feelings about a sense of community in the neigh- 
bourhood and her own interests: 


Jan Hofmeyr was "n wonderlike plek, maar nou, na verloop van jare ook nie 
meer so watwonders nie. Weet ook nie, netnou sal hulle s& ek is rassisties. 
Vandat kleurlinge oorgeneem het. Hier is baie van hulle. Almal hier noem my 
mos Ouma. Ouma Besem, omdat ek heeltyd skoonmaak. Ek interfere nie met 
hulle nie. Ek is nie soos ander wat dit sal neem vir aanstoot nie. 

[Jan Hofmeyr used to be à wonderful place, but now, after so many years, it 
is no longer something special. I don't know, they may say that I am racist. It 
is since Ei coloureds took over. There are many of them. Everyone here calls 
me Ouma [Granny]. Ouma Besem [Granny Broom], because I clean all the 
time. 1 don't interfere with them. I am not like others who will feel offended 
by it.] 


And, in reference to her house, she says 


Hoekom moet ek hom opgee vir ’n ander cen? Ek sal nie akkordeer by my 
kinders nie. Kinders se maniere is anders as ons s’n. Ek het gesê ek baklei 
vir my huis. Nie te sé vir kleurlinge nie. Soos ek jou gesê het, ek is nie rassisties 
nie. Hier agter bly kleurlingmense, goeie mense. Maar ck sal nie my plek afgee 
vir ‘n ander nie. 

[Why do I need to give it up for another person? Living with my children will 
not suit me. Children's ways of doing are different from ours. I said that 
I will fight for my house. Not necessarily for ‘coloured people”. As I told you, 
Iam not racist. There are ‘coloured people’ living in the house behind me, good 
people. But 1 will not give my place up for another.] 


Others don't see any ambiguity in articulating racist beliefs: 


Daar was "n tyd toe dit rustig en stil was. Nou is daar "n lawaai en dri . 
Daar is altyd dronk mense op straat. ‘n Gevlock op straat. Dis vandat hulle 
kleurlinge i it het. Wit mense kry nie meer ‘n huis nie, as daar ‘n huis 
leegstaan, us daar kleurlinge of swartmense in. Ek gee nie om nie, maar hulle 
moet beskaafd wees en nie so in die strate afloop en skel nie. 

[There was a time when it Vid gain and quiet. Now there is a noise and 
drinking. There are always people on the streets. It is since they put in 
‘coloured people’. White people no longer get a house here, if there is a house 
open, ‘coloured people’ or black people move in. I don’t mind, but then they 
need to be civilized and mustn’t walk down the streets swearing. ] 
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Asked to reflect on their sense of community in Jan Hofmeyr, residents’ 
responses differ vastly. While some argue that Jan Hofmeyr is a close-knit 
community, others feel that people have forgotten how to be civil to each 
other. Those who argue that there exists a sense of community, often root 
their response in a notion of sameness across “racial” lines: 


Jy sien mos op TV swart mense staan so tou, jy moet kom kyk hier in Brixton 
(waar die pensioene en grants uitbetaal word), ons witmense, ons sukkel maar 
net so. 

[You see on TV the way in which black people stand in long queues, have you? 
You have to come and see in Brixton [where pensions and grants are paid out] 
us white folk, we struggle just the same.] 

Armoede is oral dieselfde. 

[Poverty is the same everywhere.] 


But how do 'coloured' residents of Jan Hofmeyr feel about questions of 
‘race’ and racial tension in Jan Hofmeyr? In general conversations, ‘coloured’ 
respondents generally steered away from talking about matters pertaining to 
‘race’ and of racial terminology in general. When explicitly asked to comment 
on issues of race in interviews, they were reluctant to do so or dismissive of 
the question: 

Ja, dit is hier. Mense gebruik skelname soos kaffer en boesman. Maar ek sé net, 
daar het mos nooit so ‘n nasie bestaan nie. Ons is mos die rainbow nation. 
[Yes, it is here. People sometimes call us swear names such as ‘kaffer’ and 
‘boesman’. But I say, there has never existed such a nation. For we are the 
rainbow nation.] 


Ons steur ons nie daaraan nie. Ons worry nie. 
[We ignore it. We don’t worry.] 


Two ‘coloured’ residents explained that these racist attitudes came from 
‘old people’ and that old people struggle to change their habits. Pointing to 
the street they indicated that ‘white’ and ‘black’ children were playing 
together. Moreover, they argued that criminal activities in the neighbourhood 
were organized by gangs comprising of young men from all ‘population 
groups’. 

Some of the better-off residents articulate social relations in terms of new 
links between race and class. In the following extract, a middle-aged white 
resident who holds very racist opinions makes this link explicit: 


Die kleurlinge is omtrent die rykste hierso. Hier kom net kleurlinge in. 

Daaroor hou ek my huis, want waar gaan jy so goedkoop bly? Mense gaan uit 

na ander plekke. Nou hou jy maar jou huis, want jy gaan nérens ‘n plek so 

e kry nie. Kyk hoe duur is huise. Vandat hulle gehoor het hulle kan 
oop, nou bly hulle maar hierso. 

[The *coloured people” are almost the most affluent in this. Only ‘coloured 

people' are coming in. That is why I am keeping my house. Where else will 
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one live so cheaply? People move out to other places. But, now one keeps 
one's house, because you will not find a place this cheap anywhere else. Look 
at how expensive houses are. Since they heard that they can buy, now they 
have decided to stay here.] 


In Jan Hofmeyr is hier goeie mense ook. Maar mense hier is rof. ‘n Mens kan 
nie hier in die aand eens winkel toe gaan nie. Hulle sal jou geld wegneem, hulle 
sal nie eers worry nie. My geaardheid is anders as hulle s'n. Dis hoekom ek nie 
met ander mense meng nie. ‘n Mens kan nie hier met almal maats wees nie, 
regtig waar nie. 

Jan Hofmeyr has good people too. But people here are rough/coarse. One 
cannot even go to the shop in the evening. They will take your money, they 
won't even care. My nature is different from theirs. That is why 1 don't mix 
with other people. One cannot be friends with everyone here, definitely 
not.) 


One of the key negative aspects many of the ‘white’ respondents associ- 
ated with the end of apartheid, marked in Jan Hofmeyr by “coloured” families 
moving into the neighbourhood, is the adverse effect that this is purported 
to have had on ‘whites’ in the suburb: 


Tot die witmense het versleg. Ek weet van mense wat ongeskiktheidspensioen 
kry, en PRG. maar hulle rook dagga en pille. Wit mense, hoor. Ek praat 
van my eie mense. Ek praat nie van ander rasse nie. Hulle is maar net sleg. Hulle 
word net al slegter. Mense gaan nie kerk toc hier nie, hulle sit liewers voor die 
TV as om kerk toe te gaan. 
[Even the white people turned bad. I know of people who get disability grants 
and children's grants, but they smoke marijuana and pills. White people, I tell 
you. I am talking about my own people. I am not talking of other races. They 
are just bad. They are just getting worse. People here don't go to church, they 
preter sitting in Eo de T cs come ro Cube] 
In these attitudes, one finds something reminiscent of the discourse of the 
self as danger to the self, the idea that the fiercest enemies of the white poor 
are themselves. 

Despite the pronounced discourse of ‘race’ used by most of the “white” 
residents, there is some sense of good neighbourliness among many resi- 
dents. People generally know their neighbours, and there are many 
accounts of neighbours ‘looking out’ for each other. A social worker active 
in the suburb said that it reminded her very strongly of her work in Clare- 
mont: 


I would visit homes, essentially to take away children. I would start at number 
1a in the first street. By the time I came to number 8a in the same street, when 
Lopen the des mn to check if there is food in the house — something I detest 
doing - the retri or will be well stocked. All the neighbours would have 
brought every single morsel of food they had in their homes. They will call 
each other the most stinging of racist names, but when it comes to uniti 
against the social worker who wants to take away the children, they will stan 


together. 
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Generally, residents interviewed agreed that poverty and unemployment 
were the most important factors in their everyday struggles. But, almost all 
residents interviewed attempted to critically engage with the idea of poverty, 
indicating a measure of awareness that making a claim that one is poor is no 
longer adequate and that such a claim needs to be contextualized: 


Wat is armoede? Om nie 'n teelepel mieliemeel in die huis te hé nie. Ek sien dit 
daagliks. Hier is baie mense wat in die aand gaan slaap sonder kos. 

[What is poverty? To not have one reds of mealie-meal in the house. I see 
this every day. There are many people here who go to bed without food.] 


As kind het ek baie swaar grootgeword. My pa was 'n arbeider op ‘n plaas. 
Ons was gedwing om te eet wat ons kon Lor Maar, ek sé jou nou, 1n die 
huis hier oorkant is daar nie ‘n teelepel mieliemeel nie. Die man hier oorkant 
kry soms nie nat of droog oor sy lippe voor hy werk toe gaan nie. Ek het 
op die delwerye grootgeword. Ek en my oorlede broer. In die oggende 
vroeg, het ons saam met my ma gruis aangedra. Maande lank niks geld in 
die huis gehad mie totdat my pa iets kry om te verkoop nic. In werklikheid 
het ek baie swaar grootgeword. My pa was in die oorlog, dan staan ons elke 
week tou vir ‘n tiekie se bensie Armoede. Ek het in armoede groot- 
as Armoede sal my nie platdruk nie. Maar partykeer kan ck self nie 
ybly nie. 
[As a child I grew up in difficult circumstances. My father was a worker 
on a farm. We were forced to eat whatever we could find. But I tell you 
now, in the house across the road there not even a teaspoon of mealie-meal. 
The man across the road sometimes does not get something wet or dry over 
his lips before he goes to work. I grew up on the diggings. With my late 
brother. In the early mornings we carried gravel with my mother. For 
months we had no money in the home until my father got something to 
sell. In truth, we grew up under difficult circumstances. My father was in 
the war, then we queue for a tickey? of brown sugar. Poverty. I grew up in 
pes Poverty will not push me down. But sometimes I myself cannot 
eep up.] 

Respondents explained poverty in terms of material conditions, but then 
material conditions that are delinked from housing. Most respondents, across 
age, gender, race and other social indicators, felt that poverty was on the 
increase, that Jan Hofmeyr was home to poverty of a particularly disturbing 
kind, and explained poverty in terms of lack of food, employment and 
feelings of despair and gloominess. 

Yet, residents” responses to their social circumstances vary. Two young 
‘coloured’ women talked about their involvement in the newly established 
branch of South African National Civics Organization, and their belief that 
negotiations were the best way in which to positively influence Jan 
Hofmeyr's future. Older “white” residents demonstrated their agency by 
explaining what steps they are taking in the interest of concealment: they 
need to persuade the council that they have relatives and dependants to 
ensure that they get to keep their homes, rather than being sent to council 
flats for the elderly — which many people in the neighbourhood refer to as 
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‘hell-holes’ — where they will have to share a bathroom with neighbours. 
Others go about meticulously maintaining their gardens and homes. But it 
is also true that, for some residents of this suburb, there does not seem to be 
space for thinking about agency. In reply to a question about how they react 
or respond to the problems they outlined, or what can institutionally be 
done, three middle-aged respondents returned the question by asking: "What 
can one do about such a situation?', staring blankly into the distance. 
Residents don't talk about the state or their expectations of the state. In 
this context, 'the state' is nowhere and nobody other than the officials in the 
housing office in Jan Hofmeyr and the officials who pay out pensions and 
grants at the Brixton Community Hall. The officials in the housing office hold 
some power: they can respond to complaints, or perhaps transfer you to 
another unit. The official from the housing office gets called in to solve house- 
hold disputes, for example reproving a 23-year-old grandson who is disre- 
spectful to his grandmother. It is a politics of patronage which seems to be 
demanded by the residents, rather than by the figures of authority, or perhaps 
by both. Telkom, Rand Water and the prepaid electricity residents make use 
of are no longer deemed to be services offered by the state or surrogate insti- 
tutions for the state. These institutions seem to have become part of the private 
sector, economic life. This may be explained in part because the housing office 
holds no control over agents from these institutions. Yet, the state is not 
marked only by its absence. While a local Afrikaans medium school and the 
clinic were closed, there are still Afrikaans medium schools and a clinic located 
within a 5 km radius of Jan Hofmeyr. And in 1995 a mobile library service was 
introduced to Jan Hofmeyr, even though residents now have to pay to register. 
But residents' ideas about the future and the past can also be read off 
their homes. Taking into account the fact that the council discontinued all 
internal maintenance in 1996/7, the activity of walking through the suburb 
reveals homes in very different conditions. Here and there are well-main- 
tained homes, neatly painted. A few have lush gardens with many decora- 
tions. The garden of one of the homes is filled with dozens of garden gnomes, 
pink porcelain swans, little windpompies”, wall decorations and Walt Disney 
figurines, which fill up the entire lawn right up to the fence. I am told that 
the elderly residents move each of these figurines carefully one by one once 
a week to cut the grass. In one house there is an entire glass cabinet contain- 
ing more than 500 pink porcelain swans of different shapes and sizes, and 
many more tiny ornaments, which are dusted every day. In another house, 
there is a display of porcelain dolls. There is a home in which the small 
enclosed porch (which the residents paid for themselves) is referred to as ‘my 
study” with large piles of religious reading materials covering the tiny desk 
and bookshelf. This home has not been painted recently, and rising damp has 
caused the paint come off from the wall, exposing the concrete layer under- 
neath, but many healthy pot plants are scattered throughout the house. 
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There are other homes where the inhabitants imagine themselves to be 
in a true garden suburb. They are awaiting the transfer of the homes to start 
redesigning the uniform homes: by knocking out a couple of walls they plan 
to create a bright and airy open-plan atmosphere. They want to enlarge the 
windows and tile the whole house with large, white ceramic tiles, to fit in 
with the glass and chrome table and the imposing new wall unit and big- 
screen television they have already purchased. A few daring residents have 
already begun these renovations, even though they know it is risky, since the 
properties have not been transferred to their names yet. They believe that the 
ownership of private property will transform this suburb: 


Almal gaan hulle huise regmaak. Dit gaan 'n baie netjiese buurt wees. Wraggies, 
man, kyk hoe lyk die huisel 


[Everyone's going to fix their homes. It is going to be a very neat neighbour- 
hood. Really, Ld you, look at the state the houses are in.] 


They have hopes of a gentrified garden suburb in the true sense of the 
word. Here and there large walls with suggestions of grandeur are going up, 
replicas of the kind of security provisions in more affluent suburbs such as 
Melville. 

But there are also many homes that are in a state of disrepair. Roofs are 
rusty, the walls in need of paint. Some homes are extremely grimy. Many 
homes are without electricity. Water has been cut off a number of times, but 
residents know how to connect water and electricity illegally. To combat this 
practice, the council is now installing prepaid electricity meters in all homes. 

Many of Jan Hofmeyr residents are concerned about the council's inten- 
tions to abscond from its duties as landlord, and are not so excited about the 
possibilities of property ownership. They ask: how will people be able to repair 
their properties if they are already so far in arrears? Some residents are 
dreaming of other places, other worlds, while others have given up all hope. 
One thing is for sure: for the moment, no one is moving. Until the sale of the 
properties is settled, no one wants to take the risk of missing out on this 
transfer. They have been waiting for three years now. Even those who are 
unhappy with changes that have occurred in Jan Hofmeyr have decided to stay. 

Some people are succeeding in this suburb. Others are not: the South 
African Police Service wants to establish a safe house for women and children 
in the area, so that they have a place to give shelter to women and children 
over weekends and holidays when men have had too much to drink. A 
council official interviewed talks about the abuse of the elderly by their 
children, a practice he says is not uncommon. 

In some senses, Jan Hofmeyr remains a “tainted” social space. Today, the 
suburb is notorious for poverty and high incidences of crime and suicide. 
Gruesome crimes, accidents and instances of public violence feature in news- 
papers far more often than such a small community ought to warrant. In 
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some respects, the irony of the events does not escape one when, for example, 
on 2 December 1997, 10 people were arrested after a street fight between 40 
people in Vredestraat (Peace Street) (Beeld, 1997). And, in 1998, the contro- 
versial case of Anthony Bunt, who assaulted a 16-year-old woman, Nicolene 
Barnes, with a pipe, and burnt her unconscious body to death in a black 
refuse bin in No. 33 Aandblom (Evening Flower) Street attracted widespread 
attention (van der Westhuizen, 1998a, 1998b). There was the case of the 
woman who burnt herself to death in her house in Katjiepiering Street in a 
suicide pact with her daughter (Erasmus, 1999). And on 26 October 2001, it 
was reported that an 18-year-old sex worker from Jan Hofmeyr stood 
accused of conspiring with his mother and his stepfather to murder his father 
and bury his corpse in the Brixton cemetery (Beeld, 2001). 

Jan Hofmeyr seems to be caught up too in the history of its surround- 
ing suburbs. Racial integration is far more advanced in other parts of the 
neighbourhood, such as Vredepark, Vrededorp and Pageview, and this in turn 
influences the way in which people think and talk about the space in which 
they live. There were ambitious plans to include residents of Jan Hofmeyr in 
last year's Fietas festival, an arts festival in the old part of Vrededorp and 
Pageview which also aims to foster reconciliation among residents in the area. 
A plan was mooted by a Vrededorp resident to put on an exhibition titled: 
The Face of Jan Bom, and to place giant photographs of past and present resi- 
dents of Jan Hofmeyr on billboards to encourage residents of Jan Hofmeyr 
to take ownership of their neighbourhood. The way in which the land resti- 
tution in Pageview pans out, the sale of council housing in Vrededorp and 
Vredepark, and the future of the Phutadjithaba transitional shelter will all 
contribute to the way in which Jan Hofmeyr's history unfolds. 


Conclusion 


Strolling through the streets of Jan Hofmeyr, it is evident that the South 
African transition has not changed the face of Jan Hofmeyr council housing 
scheme substantially. Despite the fact that the scheme now also provides 
accommodation to residents classified as ‘coloured’ under apartheid legis- 
lation, the scheme’s residents are still overwhelmingly white, and there are 
virtually no ‘African’ residents in the two- and three-bedroom homes. Here 
Jan Hofmeyr seems to support the view of Tomlinson et al. (2003a): in terms 
of racial desegregation this pocket of the city has not been radically trans- 
formed. However, in terms of the relationship between the state and its 
citizens, the intended sale of the council housing units to present occupants 
certainly demonstrates an important shift. 

In some respects, a micro study of a council housing scheme has little 
to contribute to an understanding of the unfolding of Johannesburg as a 
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post-apartheid city. For one, council housing provision for white people in 
Johannesburg was always very limited. On the other hand, a study of a 
former white council housing scheme offers a corollary to studies of 
property ownership among an emerging black elite and offers the oppor- 
tunity to pose interesting questions about the retreat of the state from its 
role as landlord, its emphasis on private property and the implications 
thereof for pervasive poverty. At the same time, the possibilities of private 
property ownership for residents of Jan Hofmeyr open up questions about 
the relationship between property ownership and identity. 

The history of the Jan Hofmeyr housing scheme seems to be one of 
continuities rather than large ruptures, though the forthcoming sale of 
council properties may propel the suburb and its residents into a completely 
new direction. While notions of an integrated city may have failed in other 
contexts, pockets of the city have resisted this trend and have become inte- 
grated spaces. In the context of the emergence of a post-apartheid Johannes- 
burg, Jan Hofmeyr provides a fascinating account of the politics of race, class 
and space, offering an example of a space in which residents stand to benefit 
from substantial state transfers, thereby providing an incentive for residents 
with a desire for social mobility to stay on in the area. 

In discourse, residents” experience of a sense of community is fractured 
along lines of race, but everyday practices seem to suggest that some elements 
of good neighbourliness remain in place. Pending the sale of council housing, 
Jan Hofmeyr is a community in limbo, yet, in some respects, everyday life 
continues as always. Though no longer exclusively, Jan Hofmeyr is still home 
to the Afrikaans “white poor”, and Afrikaner elites are still attempting to 
‘rehabilitate’ its residents, as was the case in the 1930s and 1940s. However, 
the demise of apartheid and the liberalization of the economy have intro- 
duced a new dynamic. Jan Hofmeyr is slowly becoming a racially integrated 
space and the possibilities of property ownership open up new ways to 
imagine a future for the suburb. The economic position of residents in Jan 
Hofmeyr varies, and, at the same time, residents are conscious of the fact that 
notions of poverty, in the context of a post-apartheid city, need to be defined 
and materially made tangible. 

Our analysis does have important gaps. One of these is an explanation 
of the developments in Jan Hofmeyr from its establishment to the end of the 
1980s. Such an analysis may answer important questions about the point at 
which residents in Jan Hofmeyr first began to feel the partial dismantling of 
the welfare state and about the role of Afrikaner elites in the period from 
1950 onwards. This is the subject of a subsequent article. In addition, the role 
of welfare and religious organizations needs to be further explored. The 
linkages and the boundaries between Jan Hofmeyr and its neighbours also 
need to be further explored. Research for this article is ongoing and as more 
research is conducted, dimensions that are underexplored here will surface. 
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The continuities and ruptures in Afrikaner involvement in this area since the 
1930s and the reasons for these shifts and continuities are the subject of 
current research. The question is whether the welfare organizations active in 
the community are targeting different audiences, and if so, what measures of 
exclusion and inclusion they use to define their “community”. 


Notes 


The development of this article has benefited from discussions with Jonathan Hyslop, 
Deborah Posel, Nthabiseng Motsemme, Isak Nichaus, Charles van Onselen, Piet 
Roodt, Zimitn Erasmus, Tina Uys, Andnes Bezuidenhout and Ivor Chipkin. I had 
the opportunity to present versions of this article at the Sociology Seminar at the 
Rand Afrikaans University, the South African Sociological Society Conference in 
2003, The Crisis States workshop in Johannesburg in 2003 and the University of 
Pretoria Interdisciplinary Seminar. Sue Parnell’s MA and PhD theses were invaluable 
in tracing the history of the Jan Hofmeyr Housing Scheme. 


1 Parnell points out that the South African Railways wanted the Johannesburg 
council to reserve at least 175 subeconomic units for its workers. A subsequent 
preparedness to provide accommodation schemes for their workers led to a 
decline in the number of railway workers and their families in Jan Hofmeyr from 
30 percent in 1937 to 21 percent by the end of July 1938. 

2 Original records state that there were only 194 housing units, but when the 
development was promulgated as a township in 1999, 198 units were registered. 

3 Thanks to Ivor Chipkin for this. Charles van Onselen argues that Chipkin may 

very well be correct in identifying the site, but regards the view to the West as 

more important than the one to the North. A specific (Afrikaner) institutional 
view of Johannesburg to the West was produced through the choice of location 
for the erection of the South African Broadcasting Commission building, the 

Rand Afrikaans University and the block of police flats that scars the city skyline 

on the Melville koppies. 

Interview with council official. 

Interview with council official 

Interview with council official. 

While council housing is allocated in the name of an individual, it is understood 

to be the home of the family and may be passed on from generation to generation. 

8 Interview with members of Social Services Forum. 

9 A tickey is an old South African coin that was minted from 1892 as part of the 
Zuid Afrikaansche Republiek series of coins, which was based on the British 
sterling series. The nckey was also part of the Union of South Africa series that 
was in use in South Africa from 1923 to 1960. 
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Nthabiseng Motsemme 


|. V The Mute Always Speak: On 
Y Women’s Silences at the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 





Kunyarara hakusi kutaura?! (Mungoshi, 1983) 


Introduction 

AE studies exploring the ways ordinary women speak about their 

traumatic pasts under violent regimes have consistently shown how 
they tend to place their narratives within everyday lived experience, rather 
than nationalist concerns (Passerini, 1992, 1998; Ross, 1996; Das, 2000; 
Motsemme, 2003; Zur, 1998). Home, domesticity, relationships and quotid- 
ian lives are employed to map their experiences of human rights violation. 
In other words, women's recollections are often interested in the contexts 
of daily life in which they attempt to make and maintain their bomes and 
relationships. In many ways the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC) was not an exception to this form of remembering past violence. 
Given this general structuring of their testimonies, these accounts give us an 
opportunity to explore how the violence of apartheid insinuated itself into 
people's everyday lives: that is, how apartheid violence and violation came 
to be incorporated into the meaning and feeling structures in relationships 
between wives and husbands; between mothers and sons; and between 
women themselves. These accounts also alert us to how violence and 
violation are not only contained in time, but have effects that far exceed the 
original moment of violence (Srinivasan, 1990). So often these are aspects of 
violence construed as unrelated to actual moments of violence. Some include 
ways in which the brutality of racist and capitalistic systems such as 
apartheid also lay in what state terror could do to alter the ways individuals 
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and communities relate to each other. More importantly, they allow us to 
bear witness to the texture of the lived experiences of self, family and 
community fragmentation. The numerous strategies women had to employ 
to protect and maintain their families, and which at times failed and broke 
down, are also allowed to surface. In addition, these stories also reveal the 
formulation of new forms of agency by women in unexpected places under 
daily conditions of horror. Further, they draw us to the focus of this article 
- women’s articulation of their languages of ‘pain and grief” through the 
language of silence. 

The central argument put forward is that evidence of these processes of 
fragmentation and agency can also be located in expressions of silence 
embodied and narrated by women during the TRC hearings. The article 
proposes that we begin to read these silences, just as we invest in reading 
speech and action in the social sciences. Reinterpreting silence as another 
language through which women speak volumes, allows us to then explore 
other, perhaps hidden meanings regarding the struggle to live under 
apartheid. 

The article also highlights how these moments of silence form part of a 
collective ‘narrative’ of how many of the testimonies became less about 
nation, and more to do with “a wholeness of self, body, the family, the home, 
that had been breached in ways that left victims bereft of something precious’ 
(Bozzoli, 1998: 181). It recommends that women's silences uttered at the 
TRC should then be viewed as part of a range of ‘languages of pain and grief’ 
to narrate often hidden but troubled elements of their recent past. In expand- 
ing our conceptual tools to understand the workings of silences, I show how 
this also reveals the invisible but agentic work of the imagination to recon- 
figure our social worlds. Finally, the article highlights how introducing more 
nuanced interpretations of silence adds to growing attempts to elaborate on 
notions of South African women's subjectivities and forms of agency with 
living in urban ghettos during the height of apartheid. Overall, what the 
article demonstrates is that when we reject dominant western oppositional 
hierarchies of silence and speech, and instead adopt frameworks where 
words, silence, dreams, gestures, tears all exist interdependently and within 
the same interpretive field, we find that the mute always speak. 

The article explores these ideas by first discussing the institutional and 
symbolic features of the TRC, within which women's recollections were 
framed. Second, it identifies the limits of verbal language in the narrative of 
remembered violence, and proposes that we reinterpret silence as language 
by outlining why and how. Finally, it locates ways of reading these silences 
present in TRC testimonies through a discussion of the following themes: 
silence as resistance and courage; silence as illusion of stability; and silence 
as a site for coping and the reconstitution of self. Overall, I suggest that it is 
when the language of silence, which forms part of the “economy of the 
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invisible”, is also uncovered that we have a better view of those privatized 
experiences of living daily in violent contexts. 


The Institutional and Symbolic Significance of the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 


The collapse of apartheid opened up a space on which the new South Africa 
could be inscribed with the help of particular memorial acts. This process of 
constructing a democratic society out of a past replete with personal loss and 
political evil has been shaped by key moments. The most notable was when 
the white-led National Party relinquished formal political authority to an 
African National Congress-led government. In the process leading up to this, 
during the ‘talks-to-democracy’,? an amnesty agreement was written into the 
interim South African constitution. This negotiated settlement between the 
past establishment and the new dispensation gave birth to the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. 

Among other things, the Commission was required to get to an under- 
standing of the ‘antecedent circumstances, factors and context of gross 
human rights violations as well as the causes, motives and perspectives of the 
persons responsible’ (Section 3[1] of the Promotion of the National and 
Reconciliation Act 34 of 1995). The Commission was formulated to be a 
transitional body. One of its tasks was to allow ‘perpetrators’ and ‘victims’ 
to come face-to-face and confront the past. This process was envisioned as a 
means of facilitating healing and, perhaps, forgiveness in a brutally racially 
divided society. It was also intended to encourage individuals to narrate their 
experiences of past abuses by providing testimony or witness to the past. 
These individual stories would then provide the text for a collective memory 
of the past and a future South Africa. Framed largely by a nationalist 
discourse, the Commission sought to celebrate a heroic and selfless past that 
gave birth to the new South Africa. In its performance and ritualization,’ it 
created a space in which the spoken word would be transformed into truth 
and history. 

However, one of the single, most unifying symbols of the unfolding 
South Africa that we must take into account to contextualize and make sense 
of the TRG, is the insertion of the ‘reconciliation text’, as embodied in the 
‘rainbow nation’ rhetoric. The most presiding image in South Africa is “not 
the rough beast, but the rainbow,’ comments Marx (1998: 211) on the tran- 
sition. This founding text of reconciliation (i.e. TRC) in South Africa was 
simultaneously supported by a number of representations in the sphere of 
advertising, which privileged racial harmony, which at the time was overall 
a mythical view. Writers such as Prinsloo (1999) and Gqola (2001b), who 
have analysed the rhetoric of ‘rainbow nation”, have also noted these mythical 
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qualities in representations of the “new” South Africa. Such images and 
symbols point to the extent this particular transition bears all the qualities of 
myth as opposed to history. This is because in attempts to outline “what is 
now” the “rainbow” vision must present the past as a distortion. Here Maake 
reminds us of Barthes” point that 
... myth hides nothing; its function is to distort, not to make disappear. . . . The 
aim of myth making is after all to cause immediate impression; it does not 
matter if one is later allowed to see through the myth, its action is assumed to 
be stronger than the rational explanations which may later belie it. (Maake, 
1996: 146) 

The truth body took on this myth-making function in addition to its 
ostensible task of addressing past political abuse. The Commission thus 
provided another canvas on which the discourse of the new South Africa 
would be written, produced and visibly shown. It then became another text 
about nation, or more specifically “rainbow nation”. This remaking of a new 
South African society used testimonies about human rights violations. That 
a big part of the process was public, broadcast live or immediately after, 
reported widely in various local and international media, was not simply 
about transparency and accountability. Public testimonies were an integral 
part of the mythology and reconstruction of nation. Oral testimonies 
provided the opportunity for all South Africans to bear witness to the past, 
to “memorize” it, to say, perhaps, after Mandela, “never again”, and to start 
anew. It was the beginning of the crucial process of building in the hearts and 
minds of locals the idea of a new nation built from the ashes of the old. 

Further, it is important to comment on the use of the spectacular over 
the staid forms of due process. The idea of the TRC as performance, or rather 
political theatre, has been noted by several authors analysing its structural 
and symbolic form (Bozzoli, 1998; Brink, 2000; Cohen-Cruz, 1998; Marx, 
1998; Wilson, 1995, 1996). Other scholars have shown how this theatre of 
power also privileged religious symbols of forgiveness and healing, as 
opposed to vengeance and anger (Wilson, 1996; Bozzoli, 1998; Guma, in 
Public Discussion, 1998). Wilson (1995, 1996) has argued that the weaving of 
especially Christian motifst into the TRC was also an important element as 
it allowed individuals to feel part of an experience that had ‘divine’ symbolic 
meaning. Bozzoli (1998) and Wilson (1996) have also detailed how the 
process of revealing the “truth” mirrored acts of confession. And of course it 
was crucial that it was Archbishop Desmond Tutu? who acted as symbolic 
head of the Commission, as he appealed to both the “religious” and “political” 
communities in South Africa. However, intellectuals such as Guma and 
Mamdani were particularly critical of this aspect of the Commission. Guma, 
a traditional healer and academic, asks whether the TRC was a nationalist 
project for the recovery of the national memory, or whether it was about the 
recovery and healing of individuals (Public Discussion, 1998). During these 
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discussions commenting on the unfolding process of the TRC, he also 
insisted that African perspectives of healing had been undermined. While 
Mamdani, in the same public forums, maintained that overreliance on this 
Christian discourse supported by a “victim-perpetrator outlook” not only 
masked power relations operating during apartheid, but also failed to link 
power to privilege. 

However, the practice of Christianity in South Africa is different to how 
it is practised in Nigeria or Spain, for example. This is because religious 
discourses are always mediated by one's own experiences which are influ- 
enced by gender, race, class, location, family, generation, etc. With this in 
mind, Nabudere (pers. comm., April 2004) argues that even though Arch- 
bishop Tutu symbolized the religious community, he also infused elements 
of Ubuntuf into the dynamics of the TRC that were largely influenced by 
his own upbringing in Klerksdorp in the 1940s. He continues that given this, 
we should not only view the TRC as merely a ritualized space of “confes- 
sion”, but rather also as a social space in which individuals through acts of 
‘telling’ the wider community of their transgressions become simultaneously 
part of a process of ‘taking responsibility’. This idea of ‘taking responsibility 
with the community as witness’, he maintains, is an important aspect of 
communal justice systems. In other words, this is part of what authors such 
as Mazrui (1998) and Mamdani (2001) have called ‘African w&ys of solving 
problems’. In this way, Nabudere suggests that the TRC became deeply 
imbued with ‘African-centred’ concepts of building moral community. While 
the gendered elements of such perspectives need to be problematized, they 
do however point to other aspects to consider when observing truth commis- 
sions emerging on the African continent. 

In addition to all these heated discussions, the question remains as to 
why the theatricality of the TRC was preferred over the legal process. That 
is, why, since the usual force of legal standing was constrained, and the power 
of the findings of the TRC would ultimately be more about rhetoric, sign 
and symbol, was the idea of telling stories favoured? Part of the answer lies 
in the nature of political forces at the time of the transition (Hamber and 
Kimble, 1999). There are other explanations though. Wilson (1995) has 
argued that the TRC became preferable over proceedings in courts of law 
because these types of commissions have proven to be more effective 
precisely in furnishing a dramatic medium for theatricalizing official history. 
Their interactive, public and visual images, inscribed with highly charged 
emotive language, provide a better appeal to their audience than formal and 
cumbersome court sessions. Further, the use of voices of those who were 
identified as ‘perpetrators and victims” of apartheid provided content for a 
powerful drama of history-in-the-making. 

Recollections are also useful for other reasons, such as providing 
compelling accounts to chart people's lived experiences as life happened 
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around them. In other words, narrative can tell us how everyday identities 
become (re)formulated in various ways. In relation to violence, they provide 
some indications of how violent moments are enfolded into the everyday 
lives of people (Das, 2000). These testimonies are illuminating in that they 
not only tell us what happened, but also how and why it happened (Portelli, 
1998; Sangster, 1998), centralizing the meaning of events. 

There are two elements we should keep in mind when privileging these 
sorts of channels to comprehend past events. First, there are both positive 
and negative experiences to giving voice to a violent history. While it may 
provide a cathartic effect, it may also simply serve as a replay as the survivor 
has to call to memory a traumatic event. Second, memories are selective and 
comprise acts of recovery, repression and reinvention (Brink, 2000; Ndebele, 
2000). And as we observe and read, we must also take cognisance of the 
content of the narrative and what Das and Kleinman (2001) call the processes 
of their formulation: how are institutions implicated in permitting or 
suppressing voice? What are the ways they assign a subject position from 
which suffering voices may be heard? 

Finally, there is no doubt that the large numbers of women who testi- 
fied on behalf of deceased sons, husbands and sometimes mothers, daughters 
and sisters at the TRC, has been a striking element. This immediately draws 
us to the highly gendered nature? of the recollection of South Africa's past 
during the hearings. However, this article focuses more on how women's 
narratives provide us with an opportunity to deepen our understandings of 
meanings of pain, suffering, resistance and loss experienced in South Africa's 
black townships? under apartheid. As survivors and witnesses to direct forms 
of terror, they allow us to glimpse at what Das (2000) calls speaking for the 
death of relationships and the fragmentation of selves and communities, and 
what these processes may entail. 

After charting some of the institutional and symbolic aspects of the 
TRC, the article tries to locate women's stories within this already socio- 
politically determined space. To my surprise, what I encounter in some testi- 
monies are “silences speaking”. The next section of the article considers the 
limits of verbal language and moves on to suggest that we reinterpret the 
meanings of silence during violent times. It then shows the diversity of ways 
women used silence to formulate new meanings and enact agency in 
constrained surroundings. 


The Limits of Verbal Language 
The TRC assumed that the world was only knowable through words, and 


thus the basis for beginning a process of healing South Africa's violent past 
would be organized through acts of testimony. Within this limited frame of 
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understanding past traumas, Ross (1996: 22) noted that those who could not 
give voice to their past, were seen as ‘languageless, unable to communicate”. 
This should not strike us as surprising since we valorize verbal language to 
such an extent that we regard it as the primary means through which a person 
enters into the social and intellectual life of the community, and ultimately 
into connection with themselves. This thinking has a long tradition in 
western social theory and many western cultural accounts note how identity 
formations take place through the medium of linguistic communication. For 
example the works of social anthropologists Lévi-Strauss and Margaret Mead 
are grounded within this tradition. And more recently, poststructuralists 
such as Lacan have argued that we become social subjects through our 
subjection to the laws of language and our capacity to understand and articu- 
late language (cited in Bakare-Yusuf, 1997). Underlying these assertions is the 
idea that to communicate is a ‘natural’ impulse for all human beings. 

But what happens when those who have been denied the occasion to tell 
their stories, and whose bodies and cultures have been systematically violated 
and dehumanized, discover that there are things that remain unspeakable? In 
a society that regards articulation as primary to formulate meaning and struc- 
ture interactions, what do social science theory and analysis have to say about 
these moments that some individuals and communities experience? Are these 
bodies simply forgotten in history? Or as Bakare-Yusuf (1997) asks, is the 
notion of the inexpressible then relegated to non-existence? 

Scholars have shown how narratives of extreme human rights violation 
leave many individuals with the inability to articulate their felt pain, loss and 
suffering. In these instances the words we have available become inadequate 
to the task of conveying the systematic degradations and humiliations experi- 
enced, thus rendering victims, survivors and witnesses impotent. Reflecting 
on examples outside the TRC, Rosh White (1998), analysing the absences in 
Holocaust testimony and history, identifies the difficulties in expressing the 
*unspeakable'. She describes how in the process of vocalizing traumatic events 
survivors expressed sensations of impotence and powerlessness; as well as 
feelings of having been diminished and humiliated”. While Butalia (2000) 
noted that when she was speaking to individuals and families about their 
memories of the India-Pakistan partition, speech would suddenly fail them as 
they encountered something too painful or frightening in their memory. This 
encounter with “unspeakability” is also echoed in many analyses of slave narra- 
tives written by black women such as Toni Morrison, Barbara Christian, 
Hazel Carby, bell hooks, Alice Walker and several others. Bakare-Yusuf 
(1997) argues that this “unspeakability” is part of a struggle and a longing to 
speak fully about the experience of violence against the human flesh, and the 
near impossibility of doing so. This, she continues, confers to histories such 
as slave history the experience of horror, or what Gilroy has termed the “slave 
sublime’. Kompte, during her testimony at the TRC, grapples with the 
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dilemmas of expressing her past daily traumas under apartheid, and the diffi- 
culties of ultimately explaining subjective violence coherently: 


Can one actually say it's violence . . . it is not so serious as my husband being 
killed in jail? One could say it's not like my having left my own country going 
to sit thirty years outside. So that's what I say to myself, what is this violence? 
How can one express it to somebody who can actually feel sympathetic? (See 
Kompte's testimony in Goldblatt and Meintjies, 1998: 12) 

It is during such moments that we witness a complete breakdown in 
language, and the role of language to capture and make sense of experience 
fails (Rosh White, 1998). On the other hand, Cavell (1994) insists that this 
breakdown can be located in our failure as social scientists to formulate 
languages of pain through which we can gaze at, touch or become textual 
bodies on which this pain is written. Analysing pain and its ‘unspeakability’, 
Scarry (1985, cited in Bakare-Yusuf, 1997) provides an illuminating expla- 
nation of the relationships between terror, pain, the body and language by 
asking the question of how we bring extreme experiences of negation into 
the realm of representation. She argues that physical pain (I would add any 
systematic abuse to one's basic humanity) has the ability to destroy the 
sufferer's language, as it has no referential content in the external world. She 
adds that it is, then, this non-referentiality that prevents and inhibits the 
transformation of the felt experience of pain and suffering, ultimately leaving 
it to reside in the body. This is why, she explains, sufferers revert back to 
what she calls pre-linguistic states of crying, whimpering and inarticulate 
screeching, which all form part of bodily expressions that are framed as 
outside language. And it is from this position that Scarry argues that the body 
in pain cannot participate fully in civic life, as pain destroys the capacity of 
language making those who cannot “speak” these stories intensely embodied 
subjects. However, Bakare-Yusuf (1997) maintains that analyses such as 
Scarry's, and I would add the TRC’s, remain problematic as they continue to 
adhere to the Cartesian body/mind split. Rather, she asserts that we should 
reconceptualize pain and suffering as having their own ‘morphology and 
[their] own logic which governs [their] expression and representation and 
which produce [their] own meaning’ (Bakare-Yusuf, 1997: 175). In other 
words, pain, suffering, humiliation and joy do not necessarily only find their 
expression through verbal language, but a number of other representations 
such as song, dance and, as I argue, even via silence. 


(Re)Interpreting Silence 


Within feminist and women's writings, the importance of speech for women 
to articulate their story, which has often been distorted or suppressed, is well 
established. In fact, this is what has informed the feminist project which seeks 
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to give those who have been previously silenced the occasion to speak and 
to allow their feelings, thoughts and actions to come to full view (Popular 
Memory Group, 1998). In these works to keep silent is seen as giving 
someone else the permission to inscribe and thus dominate you. For many 
black feminists and womanists,!? breaking silences is viewed as a gesture of 
defiance that heals and makes a life of sanity, dignity and full-selfhood 
possible to reclaim for black women. Further, womanists such as Gqola 
(2001b: 20) argue that, “central to this space (the space that women occupy 
linguistically) is the creation of a new language”. And Das (1996) remarks on 
how difficult it is to disagree that the image of empowering women to speak 
is indeed a heroic one. Then there are also the cathartic elements embodied 
in speaking what has been silenced. 

Negative manifestations of silencing and silence are plentiful, and can be 
observed in instances such as political repression and the suffocating silences 
of sexual violation. In these forms of silencing coercion, physical and 
emotional violence are always involved. The aim of this article is not to 
undermine the importance of giving voice to the voiceless, exposing oppres- 
sions and sexual assaults that have been exercised particularly against women, 
but rather to highlight how silence within a violent everyday can also become 
a site for reconstituting ‘new’ meanings and can become a tool of enablement 
for those oppressed. 

In a collection of essays in feminist criticism called Listening to Slences, 
a number of the authors reflect on how silence, like speech, can smother and 
completely obliterate, as much as it can also soothe, re-energize and 
communicate in various political-cultural settings. Sasaki (1998) points to the 
different types of silences, where for instance silence can arise out of an 
inability to speak a violent memory - such as the case of the 'unspeakability' 
of terror — but it can also be an unwillingness to speak in order to protect 
others; or to choose to keep a secret or pact and therefore not to submit to 
another. In this way silence acts as a form of resistance to the ‘invasive gaze 
of those who have historically held the power to interpret both speech and 
silence of the other' (Sasaki, 1998: 122). 


Silence as Resistance and Courage 


Braxton and Zuber (1994) note that Foucault observed that while silence and 
secrecy are important shelters for power and a source for anchoring its prohi- 
bitions, they also have the capacity to loosen its hold, thus making it possible 
to thwart hegemonic power itself. The culture of silence and secrets which 
underpinned and shaped underground political activism surfaced in the testi- 
monies as it became apparent that many testifying were revealing long-kept 
secrets about clandestine meetings held with loved ones. Narratives disclose 
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how this conscious form of silence was imperative when one wanted to 
protect loved ones or fellow comrades who were hidden in the house, neigh- 
bouring towns, or had crossed borders and the state, or from vigilante groups 
who were hunting them down. Ma Busang shares her secret of going to see 
her son, an ANC activist exiled in Botswana who was later killed by the 
South African police. She relates: 


I arrived and I found him there. He was so fat, he had gained so much weight. 
He had gained so much weight. 1 said Pat, he said to me Mamma, you know 
what, when I have seen you I am so happy, we are just nearing to coming home, 
we will be back home soon. I said Pat, we were talking through the night. We 
did not sleep that night. We were there, it was in 1979, we were with him until 
we came back. 


While Ma Miya recalls how she kept the knowledge of her son's “dis- 
appear[ances]' to Lesotho, Zimbabwe, Australia, Botswana, Angola and East 
Germany from the state. In her testimony, Ma Zokwe recalls how after the 
disappearance of her son to join the armed wing of the ANC, Umkhonto 
WeSiswe,!! across South Africa's border, she knew she could “never tell’. Ma 
Mabilo recalls the day she met her son after he had disappeared for several 
months: 


I think my son disap for a year and 7 months and I saw him on the 8th 
month. I saw him only one day — just one day. It was that night when he came 
to see and I was so happy to see him — he was so handsome. But I had troubles 
within me — I didn't know whether this child will live for me and I didn't know 
what was God's plan with my son. 


In another context, Montiel (1995: 3), a student activist in the Philippines 
protesting the regime of President Marcos during the 1960s, recalls how: 
It [was] better to be quiet; it [was] safer. Know that information leakage may 
endanger other lives as well. If you feel something is important, do it, do not 
talk about it. 


Ma Busang, Ma Zokwe, Ma Miya, Ma Mabilo and Montiel's “confes- 
sions' highlight how the complex interplay of silence and secrets that shapes 
the cultures of many underground liberation movements also has repercus- 
sions that impacted directly on communities, and ways the self is formulated 
under these contexts. And it is when we begin to highlight these other 
elements of silence and secrets within violating contexts that we can identify 
the resistance elements of silence. If, as de Certeau (1984) indicates, the tactics 
of resistance of oppressed individuals and groups can be located in the ways 
they manoeuvre constraining spaces and thus subvert the logics and practices 
of the established order in everyday life (in the case of apartheid, the estab- 
lished order of terror and violence against the black body and its social prac- 
tices and institutions), then silence as withholding information to protect 
loved ones can be argued to constitute an act of conscious resistance by 
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women. Silence in such political armospheres can also be seen as a form of 
recognition, rather than ignorance about one's precarious position as a 
mother, lover and daughter in South Africa's urban ghettos. Through acts of 
refusal to submit to the state's invasive harassment to reveal the whereabouts 
of sons and husbands, ordinary women were simultaneously voicing their 
awareness of their sociopolitical situations. 

Furthermore, we must remember, as Feldman (1991) demonstrates in his 
study of political violence in Northern Ireland, that it was rather the collec- 
tive experiences of daily violation of local traditions, of ‘moral right, 
community and familial and domestic integrity by the army and police, 
rather than a fully worked out resistance ideology, that contributed to 
ordinary women's politicization. In other words, if we are to fully grapple 
with the politicization and responses of ordinary township women, we have 
to look to everyday life, practices and daily encounters with apartheid to 
ida 2 fuller picture. Emirbayer and Mische (1998) support this view of 

reting resistance, and illustrate how James Scott, who studies the tactics 
of resistance of the marginalized, also found among Malay villagers patterns 
of dissent which were different to ‘official’ ones. In his study he concludes 
that it was rumours, gossip, folktales, songs, gestures, jokes which often 
become the vehicles for the powerless to critique power. My proposal of 
silence as resistance thus complements this interpretation as it proposes that 
silence used in this manner also became a way of critiquing apartheid power. 
Guzana (2000) supports this view when she argues in her essay on "Women's 
Silences in IsiXhosa Oral and Written Literature”, that silence can be associ- 
ated both with power and powerlessness. 

Interestingly, this idea of silence as resistance forces us to abandon stable, 
continuous and coherent notions of resistance, and instead adopt expla- 
nations that take into account that fragmentation and discontinuity are also 
vital components to the landscape of women's resistance to oppressive forms 
of power. For while women inhabit(ed) and in some ways supported certain 
apartheid structures that oppressed them, this did not cancel the fact that they 
were simultaneously engaged in processes of resisting them. In other words, 
women show us how the very domains and institutions that act to oppress 
them can also become the very sites from which they remap enabling forms 
of power for themselves. At this point we encounter the paradoxical nature 
of resistance where it simultaneously incorporates both tacit support and 
rejection for various power forms. McNay (2000) supports efforts to locate 
women in these ways as they add to what she asserts are much needed expla- 
nations of agency which incorporate ideas that when confronted with differ- 
ence and paradox, individuals” processes of reflection and action may involve 
accommodation or adaptations as much as denial. Such conceptualizations, 
she continues, must also account for living through embodied potentialities 
and the anticipatory aspects inherent within subjectivity. This opens up the 
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space to ask afresh questions such as what does it mean for ordinary women 
to author a resistance discourse in a context such as apartheid, where at every 
turn their sense of self is being actively diminished by the state? 

However, other testimonies show us how this need to keep secrets and 
not break silences also powerfully shaped the intimate sphere transforming 
familial and marital relationships. Ross (1996: 19) cites and contrasts the 
examples of Ma Mfethi and Govan Mbeki. Ma Mfethi remarks: 


We are not allowed to ask our husbands about politics in my culture. 
While Mbeki complained that: 


After work we went into the townships to educate. The police were looking 
for meetings. So when you left you did not tell your wife where you were 
going, and when you returned, at twelve or one in the morni ey were 
asleep and your food was on the stove. ... Women created problems for the 
liberation movement because they always wanted to know. 


Such cases highlight how silence was then also used to reproduce culturally 
gendered taboos, and thus reinforce stereotypes of who must be the bearer 
of ‘important’ and “political information. 


Silence as Illusion of Stability 


Das (2000) suggests that the project of (re)creating the “normal”, particularly 
within families and communities experiencing violence, has largely been 
women's work and is enacted in the realm of the everyday. In an earlier study, 
Black Women's Identities! (Motsemme, 2003), I have also emphasized that 
ordinary women's narratives of the past appeal that we actively acknowledge 
the agency they enact in their work of harnessing positive social and cultural 
meanings that are necessary for the delicate maintenance and repair of 
relationships across generations; and of refiguring the home as a place of 
safety for children in the face of open violence. In addition, Ramphele (2000) 
has also pointed out in her work with township women the ways they have 
precariously participated in sustaining some elements of the patriarchal 
structure to ensure the continuity of morally sustainable communities. She 
argues that poor women have negotiated this uncertain terrain by carefully, 
. » . tread[ing] a fine line between affirming the manhood of their men-folk and 
supporting themselves and their children. The myth of the man as supporter, 
protector, provider and decision-maker was carefully nurtured in an attempt to 
protect the family and community from moral/ethical breakdown. (Ramphele 
2000: 115) 


I argue that demonstrations of this ‘women’s work’ can be located in 
some testimonies where silence may have been used by mothers to create illu- 
sions of stability, of constancy and of matter-of-factness particularly for their 
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children to maintain some kind of moral order in their homes. Many of us 
who grew up during the years of the State of Emergency in the 1980s in urban 
ghettos are familiar with this form of shielding silence by mothers to carve 
an imaginary calmness amid constant violence. For example, gun shots and 
running footsteps just outside one's yard would awaken households in the 
quiet of the night. However, when families woke up in the morning, it was 
life as usual — porridge to be prepared for breakfast; uniforms to be ironed; 
baths to be timed; and other last-minute preparations for school and work. 
There might be a vague, or more commonly not a single utterance about what 
everyone had witnessed and heard during the night. It is, then, true that 
silence can be as misleading as words. 

This silence which women's narratives echo is one which attempts to 
compensate for the loss of innocence for children who lived in a violent 
everyday in which women had, and continue to have, little power to change. 
Rosh White (1998) has argued that silence can after all become a survival 
strategy in an uncaring world for those whose agency has been systemati- 
cally undermined, such as the case of apartheid. And we are all aware of how 
women have used the power of silence to protect themselves (Maduna, 2002). 
In addition, Valentine (2000), in his ethnography of violence in Sri Lanka, 
reminds us that the capacity and ability to survive in zones of oppression give 
life to subjectivities rooted in the mastery to hide and not be seen, rather than 
optimal clarity. In other words, silence and invisibility become strategies that 
function to both deny and acknowledge the matter of living with everyday 
acts of violence. Silence viewed in this way need not mean a state of unaware- 
ness about one's circumstances, but simply another avenue to other facets 
about one's existence. 

Ma Mabilo's testimony reflects on the use of silence in her home, as a 
way to perhaps create a mother-son relationship shaped by things other than 
the violence they both knew and shared. In telling the story of her activist 
son, whom state agents killed, she remembers: 


This child was not at home because they — they had been arrested before. I still 
remember it was 1985, and five of them were arrested and they were — they 
stayed in jail for 25 days. And I went to ask them why did d arrest the 
children. They said to me we will let them free on a certain date and I went 
back to work. When I came back from work that day, my child was at home 
and I didn’t say anything. 


Later, she relates when she is told about her son's death: 


I stayed like that and the police van was parked at my gate at night and my son 
was at the mortuary. I said to the children in the house: Let's go to sleep, we'll 
see what tomorrow brings. 


The use of silence to create a sense of the normal amid chaos, particu- 
larly for children, also reveals to us women's struggles to protect their private 
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spaces from polluting state/outside claims. Ironically, this women's work of 
projecting protective silence recognizes the burdens of embodied suffering 
that shaped motherhood for those living in townships. In other words, it is 
part of a whole range of veiled speech that articulates women's demands for 
safer living for their families and communities in their lives. At the same time, 
we have to take into account that these silences carry simultaneously with 
them denial and a refusal to confront one's overwhelming material and 
political lived conditions. 

Finally, this silence also served as a form of connectedness between 
mothers, families and neighbours within the communities they shared. Since 
these traumas constituted a collective experience for many in townships, this 
silence, which seeks to ‘normalize’, was then shared, relational and inter- 
active forming invisible links and bonds in communities. In fact, Pandey 
(1995), researching Indian communities which have been traumatized by 
recent violence, suggests that we read ‘narratives of violence” as ‘narratives of 
community”. He argues that this is because “community” and “violence” 
constitute each other. Understood in this way, these silences not only 
uncover elements of individuals” lives, but also the collective social order. 
Tracing these silences in women's narratives ironically highlights what has 
been textually and politically repressed. These repressed utterances then 
produce a counter-memory vis-à-vis official ones. 

However, as much as silence may have become a way to communicate a 
shared experience of constant violence, it was also used as a tool to mark and 
alienate those who were perceived as dangerous to one's sense of safety. 
Through the experiences of those who became isolated, we witness the extent 
that forces such as the state and vigilante groups were violating networks of 
care, trust and communal solidarity that continued to operate in urban town- 
ships. In these narratives we observe via individuals? lived experiences what 
they perceive as the imminent breakdown of a sense of community they once 
knew. This is part of what Das (2000) refers to as women's narratives 
speaking for the “death of relationships’ and ways of ‘being-with-others’. 
These themes of isolation and community breakdown reverberate in Ma 
Masote's testimony when she relates the story of how, as the daughter of a 
well-known activist, life changed for her in her neighbourhood: 


I come to my family's bien . The main thing was society. I would also sa 

this communal living; I co pud sepia 
Memama. And I knew I would help. If there was no milk at home, it was 
easy for us to go and ask for it. Or to just visit and play next door. I knew I'd 
come back healthy and well and well fed. My mother would go to work and 
she knew her children are safe. Our keys, our door key, would stay at the third 
house from your house. Next time the next time. Nobody would come an 

steal. Everybody would look after it. But all that crumbled, because the special 
branch hades come and tell people; these are terrorists. You dare be seen associ- 
ated. And then my family, that is my whole family . . . my extended family they 
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started fearing us. My brother went into exile. There was loneliness. There was 
non-stop harassment of the special branch. There was a series of imprison- 
ments. 


While it is clear that violence fragments communities, the question 
remains of how people come to negotiate their “sense of community” when 
their neighbourhoods are characterized by fear, secrets and mistrust, and the 
community streets become killing fields. This diminished sense of 
‘community as one knows it’ may become evident in simple things like 
children being told by adults not play with ‘others’ in the township; when 
households can no longer talk to one another for fear of being associated and 
thus labelled (for instance, ANC, Inkatha, informer) and possibly attacked; 
when people become afraid to share general public spaces such as soccer 
fields, and the main function of a community hall becomes to hold funeral 
services. In many South African townships the everyday then became a site 
that was infused with a potential for random acts of violence, which simul- 
taneously reconfigured community networks and interactions. This is made 
poignant in Ma Ndlovu’s recollection, whose son was shot dead and her 
house burned down because her son was a friend of Ketisi, a neighbour’s son 
who had been accused of being an Inkatha member: 


And I also heard that when Ketisi gets killed his friends also has to be killed. I 
never thought really, to tell the truth, that I will also be affected by this. After- 
wards I heard that my children also had to be killed because I am a neighbour 
of Ketisi’s. I heard that people had been shot and I heard also that — I was 
surprised because what I knew is that Ketisi was at the hospital. The case went 
on and on. I really don't know how far the evidence went. When they arrested 
they also came to kidnap my children and they were taken to the civic of Zone 
12 to tell the truth because if they don’t they will burn my children, all of them, 
because we were their neighbours and were eventually affected by that. I said 
I don’t know anything, I really don't know anything but God knows every- 
thing. They said I am a liar, I know so much, yet I didn't know everything. 


Later, she remembers: 


. . when we got home people were so scared of us as if we were animals, as if 
we kill, as if we are killers that's how they were scared of us, avoiding us. I 
never went to Madala. 

What kinds of moral communities are carved out by members when the 
taken-for-granted notions binding community coexistence as they once 
remembered are erased by moments of violence? 


Silence as a Site for Coping and the Reconstitution of Self 


In a context where the everyday becomes an ongoing site of violence, where 
did women find the agency to go on? Explanations that posit that women 
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endured in the midst of daily family, community and state violence because 
they were resilient, ‘strong’ or were ‘rocks’ have always seemed inadequate 
to me. hooks (1993: 70) cautions us against these simplistic accounts of black 
women's lives and notes how they are built on the assumption that ‘we are 
somehow earthy mother goddess who has built-in capacities to deal with all 
manner of hardships without breaking down, physically or mentally’. It is 
through the perpetuation of such myths that our insights of women's notion 
of pain, suffering, humiliation and joy remain limited within the social 
sciences. 

However, before we discuss how moments of reflective silence became 
potential spaces to reconstitute oneself, there is another element we must 
briefly consider. This is the tool of terror utilized by both the state and vigi- 
lante groups to violate the homes of ‘problematic’ township residents. 
Importantly, violation into the sanctuary space of home left many women 
feeling inadequate, as they felt they had failed to protect loved ones (Das, 
1990; Mehta and Chatterji, 2001; Ross, 1996; Motsemme, 2003). Feldman 
(1991) has argued that the entrance of violence into the home means that 
political action is everywhere and no one can ever relax, away from the intru- 
sion of the state. He adds that this entrance of state abuse into private space 
also becomes a way and means that the state uses to disrupt the moral order 
of families and communities. It is vital to emphasize this intrusion into the 
home, as home constitutes one of the important social spaces in which 
women's identities are shaped and enacted. However, we should not take this 
to mean that women then 'naturally? belong to the domestic. Rather, it draws 
to our attention the ways women may use domesticity to map out the inser- 
tion of extreme violence into their daily lives (Ross, 1996). Feelings of inad- 
equacy that surface when the boundaries of home have been forcibly 
transgressed reflect the loss of control in their lives. This is because domes- 
ticity, which usually marks a relatively ordered and predictable world, is shat- 
tered (Das, 1990; Ross, 1996), causing violent reconfigurations of duties and 
emotional work in the home for women. 

Lacking the sanctuary and privacy of home, I argue that reflective silence 
and prayer!? became an alternative sanctuary for these women both to retreat 
to and reclaim their sense of self. This retreat into one's inner world could, 
then, be viewed as opening up the possibilities for women to inhabit a 
different imaginary, where, as Palumbo-Liu (1996) suggests, the invention of 
the self can go beyond the limits of available oppressive representations. 
These moments of retreat into silence and prayer also then give us a glimpse 
into women's speeches of desire (Sitas, 2004) and betrayals of their full 
humanity under apartheid. This is because they tap primarily into factors 
beyond the present conditions of existence. Here we encounter an inner 
world governed by the imagination’? and a language that refuses to be 
confined to narrow racist and sexist forms of validation. Within this 
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imaginative space different validation processes are at play, which allow 
women to reimagine, refashion and thus accrue the necessary psychic 
resources to act in an openly unjust social world. This invisible work by 
women constitutes an important element of coping within a context where 
it was/is “terror as usual” (Taussig, 1987). 

Castoriadis (1997) has argued that via the imagination social narratives 
can be reconfigured as new endings are imagined for old stories in response 
to emergent dilemmas, hopes as well as desires. Such imaginative reconfigu- 
rations, he continues, can in moments of historical upheaval have far-reaching 
political and social repercussions when they result in the reformulation of 
cultural narratives, the emergence of new normative ideals and the proposal 
of alternative ways of organizing social relations. Given these insights, 1 
suggest that this invisible work of the imagination can thus be viewed as an 
act of women's agency which embodies a potentiality to transform social 
action. This of course challenges notions of agency as merely social and rela- 
tional. It also questions the idea that the psychological context of action 
should not be included in the analyses of agentic processes (Emirbayer and 
Mische, 1998). 

Ma Ngewu recalls how she sustained personhood amid constant 
violation, when she recalls how police, even after they had killed her son, 


. . would come into our house, and even ask why I would light a candle. I said 
I cannot live without [lighting] my candle ... because I'm always in prayer. 
This one policeman said, he also believed in prayer. 


However, we should not forget that the language of grief is usually found 
in silence. Women like Ma Ngewu who are surrounded by grief and loss also 
learn the nuances of this language and over the years may come to embody 
it in their dark and rounded frames (Cheung, 1994). These are the women we 
have seen walking along South Africa's streets who are cloaked in a silence 
that is grief and loss. For some of these women, who have repeatedly experi- 
enced loss, ‘grief? and ‘suffering’ become linked and associated with ‘being 
woman”. 

The night of her son's death Ma Ngewu remembers waking up and 
feeling strange, with a strong intuition that her son was in danger. She recalls 
being alone and in silence: 


I couldn't sleep. All lights were off and I asked myself I didn't know what was 
happening. I said whose child is being killed at this moment, I was alone outside 
asking myself this question. I was troubled and I started DE something. 
God was telling me — God was sending me a message that this thing is 
happening to you. I [indistinct] I [indistinct] down at my door and I prayed. 


But what happens when these strategies of coping and reinvention fail? 
Do women fall into depression from which they cannot extract themselves? 
Who identifies these moments of pain reflected so well in the Zulu phrase 
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kusabublungy — it still hurts? What support networks exist for poor women 
during these moments? We have yet to provide the academic research that 
comprehensively delves into the topics of loss, suffering and depression in 
ordinary township women's lives. 


Conclusion 


The article has been an exploration of women's experiences of constant viola- 
tions under apartheid, and how they attempt to transcend these felt moments 
of violence. Through what I call “languages of grief and pain’, I propose that 
we use the silences embodied and narrated at the TRC as a means to further 
our understanding of township women's subjectivities and agency during 
apartheid. By demonstrating ways in which silence can also be viewed as 
‘present’ and “speaking”, rather than ‘absent’ and “voiceless”, the article shows 
how silence can in fact become a site for creating new meanings and forms 
of enablement for those at the margins. By adjusting our conceptual lenses 
and exploring the range of silences women draw our attention to in their 
accounts of experiencing violence, we are also compelled to include the 
contradictory and imaginative aspects of agency. Rethinking ideas around 
resistance, pain, suffering and joy in women's lives can only lead us back to 
the texture of women's conditions of existence and how they endured during 
the horror that was apartheid. The recollections, which also detail self, family 
and community fragmentation, also invite us to think through how the effect 
of repressive states insinuates itself into people's daily lives. Finally, the article 
suggests at various points how through destabilizing the boundaries of 
silence and speech, we can expand our views (what we see) and senses (what 
we feel) of women's experiences of violence during regimes of terror. 

Why did the police shoot our children? With no — for no apparent reason. What 

did K children do that they deserved death? (Ma Mxinwa; emphasis in 

original 
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This is the title of Mungoshi's Shona novel, which in English translates as Does 
Silence Not Speak?. 

There is now extensive literature detailing the 'transfer to power' in South Africa: 
sce inter alia Friedman (1993), Friedman and Atkinson (1994) and Giliomee et al. 
(1994). 

For a more extended discussion on the performance and ritual elements of the 
TRC, see Motsemme and Ratele (2002). 

Bozzoli (1998) has noted how this religious discourse was complemented by what 
she calls proto-religious forms which were recreated in community halls and 
churches in which most hearings took place. In one of the hearings held in 
Alexandra township she describes the following setting: 


. . large community halls [were transformed into a proto-religious setting] where an 
elevated platform at which the four commissioners sat in a row. The tables were 
covered in immaculate white cloth, flowers were displayed, and the TRC's own banner 
and symbols of peace and reconciliation were displayed Fach session opened with a 
prayer conducted by a figure from the community who would then light a candle 
symbolising the bringing of truth. (Bozzoli, 1998: 170) 


Archbishop Tutu was initially trained as a teacher and later took up studies in 
theology. He was the first black general secretary of the South African Council 
of Churches, and holds a number of honorary doctorates from leading universi- 
ties. Some of his works include: Hope «nd Suffering: Sermons «nd Speecbes (1983) 
and The Rainbow People of God: The Making of « Peaceful Revolution (1995). 
The irony of the TRC's appropriation of religious symbols was that the church 
itself lacked sufficient moral ground. It has been well documented how various 
religious institutions, particularly the Dutch Reformed Church, were implicitly 
and explicitly involved in the carrying out of racist policies and practices (Dubow, 
1995). For example, a number of Afrikaans churches disassociated themselves 
from the South African Council of Churches as a result of their uncompromising 
stand against apartheid. Therefore, under apartheid, religion and politics became 
closely intertwined and almost impossible to separate. 

Ubuntu refers to one's consciousness of being human and part of a wider human 
community. More specifically it is an African principle meaning humanness in 
community life (Nabudere, 2003). 

The persistent framing of the TRC as an encounter between “victims and perpe- 
trators’ (Promotion of the National and Reconciliation Act 34 of 1995) has been 
criticized for obscuring several issues. First, in viewing apartheid via such a 
narrow lens it allowed the ‘truth’ to be turned into the experiences of a tiny 
minority of political activists on the one hand, and state agents on the other. This 
oversimplification masks the totality of South Africa's experience within 
apartheid. But as participants at the University of Cape Town Public Discussions 
in 1997 and 1998 noted, there existed an irony in the way ‘victims’ were defined. 
The definition meant that the vast majority of South Africans were excluded, 
turning them into spectators of the TRC. Second, the victim-perpetrator 
dichotomy encourages a focus on black-white relations, neglecting the acute 
conflicts within the deeply fragmented Black communities (Pakendorf, 1999). In 
other words the Commission focused on “vertical violence” (between civilians and 
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security forces) rather than horizontal violence” (between neighbours, particu- 
larly within black communities where the ‘informer’ discourse was deeply 
divisive). In a US conference in 1998, Hamber stressed that there was a need to 
have dealt with both forms of violence (Hamber and Kimble, 1999). This 
black-white focus also masks the hierarchical privileging between whites, Indians, 
‘coloureds’ and blacks, which was an important shaping element of apartheid. 
Third, Hamber and Kimble (1999) further critique the narrow interpretation of 
“victim”, as it failed to identify women as victims, even though they bore the brunt 
of the oppression through forced removals, pass arrests and other acts of system- 
atic apartheid violence. Mamdani (University of Cape Town Public Discussion, 
1998: 12) asks: "In marginalizing the victimhood of the majority has the TRC not 
obscured the truth as the majority experienced it?'. Also see Mamdani (2000). 

In the TRC this was comprised of the voices of the victims, what Krog (1998) 
labels the first narrative, and the 'perpetrators”” utterances, the second narrative. 
As the hearings continued, the former evolved as a feminized language of pain, 
humiliation and bitterness, while the latter remained the language of violence. The 
'perpetrators' narrative” evoked powerful visual imagery where white ‘perpe- 
trators’ related stories of disembodying black bodies, organizing death squads, 
corruption and organized illegal activities (Pauw, 1997). 

There are several books written on South Africa's townships; see, for example, 
Carr (1990), Lewis (1969) and Smith (2001). 

See for example the works of bell hooks; Audre Lorde; Yvette Abrahams; Patricia 
Collins-Hill; Toni Morrison; Desiree Lewis; Amina Mama; Yvonne Vera; Pumla 
Gqola; Nnaemeka Obioma; Oyerunke Oyewumi; Boyce Davies; Ntozake 
Shange; Gail Smith, as well as many others. 

A Zulu phrase which in English translates as “Spear of the Nation”. 

Yvette Abrahams (2000) noted the contradictory role of the church in women's 
lives, where it 1s born out of domination but provides an affirming space in 
their lives. In addition, I have argued in a chapter in Social Psychology: Identi- 
tes and Relationships (Motsemme, 2003) that religious experience also 
provided a powerful alternative imaginary space of spiritual time that women 
could draw on. This, I maintain, becomes an important psychic space for 
oppressed women to negotiate, attempt to rehabilitate and make sense of their 
traumatizing present lives. It 1s also important to highlight the redemptive 
aspects of the Bible embodied in the message ‘we will overcome’, which was 
especially appealing to marginalized women (Nabudere, pers. comm., UNISA, 
Tshwane, 2 April 2004). 

Ricoeur (1991) describes imagination as the free play of possibilities in a state of 
non-involvement with respect to the world of perception or of action. 
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Raymond Suther 
Democratic Transition and Consolidation in South Africa: The Advice of 
“the Experts’ 


The quality of the South African democratic order and its potential trajectory cannot 
be adequately measured by abstract and supposedly universal prescriptions. It is ques- 
tionable whether democratic ‘consolidation’ requires the potential replacement of a 
government in power in the foreseeable future, whether there is an inevitable and 
necessary transition of liberation movements into political parties, and whether South 
Africa is a ‘dominant party state’. This article problematzes ‘the national liberation 
model’ depicting the organization as representing the entire nation. While unifying 
people against colonialism and apartheid, it tends to suppress difference and is intol- 
erant of pluralism. Social movements and opposition parties are not likely to supplant 
the ANC but social and political organization outside and inside the ruling organiz- 
ation is legitimate and essential to strengthen and deepen democracy. One should avoid 
fixation on a potential change of government and encourage broader factors in order 
to secure and extend democratic gains. In particular, wider forms of popular partici- 
pation are crucial. The specific South African constitutional order and traditions of 
popular mass activity have the potential to sustain and expand democracy. 


Keywords: ANC, democratic transition, national liberation movements, popular 
Participation, South Africa 


Raymond Sutiner 
La transition et la consolidation démocratique en Afrique du Sud: l'avis 
des ‘experts’ 


La qualité de l'ordre démocratique sud-africain et sa trajectoire potentielle ne peuvent 
pas &tre correctement mesurées à l'aune de prescriptions abstraites et supposément 
universelles. Il est peu vraisemblable que la ‘consolidation’ démocratique exige le 
remplacement potentiel du gouvernement en place dans un avenir proche, qu'il y ait 
une transformation inévitable et nécessaire des mouvements de libération en partis 
politiques, et que l'Afrique du Sud soit un ‘Etat à parti dominant”. Cet article prob- 
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lématise le ‘modèle de libération nationale” qui décrit l'organisation comme représen- 
tant toute la nation. Alors qu'il a unifié le peuple contre le colonialisme et l’apartheid, 
il tend à supprimer les différences et à ne pas tolérer le pluralisme. Les mouvements 
sociaux et les partis d'opposition ne sont pas préts de supplanter l'ANC mais une 
organisation sociale et politique à l'extérieur et à l'intérieur de l'institution au pouvoir 
est légitime et essentielle pour renforcer et approfondir la démocratie. On devrait 
éviter de faire une fixation sur un changement potentiel de gouvernement et encour- 
ager des facteurs plus larges de protection et d'extension des acquis démocratiques. 
En particulier des formes plus vastes de participation populaire sont essentielles. 
L'ordre constitutionnel spécifique à l' Afrique du Sud et les traditions d'activités popu- 
laires de masse ont la capacité de soutenir et d'étendre la démocratie. 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud, ANC, mouvements de libération nationale, participation 
populaire, transition démocratique 


Sutiner 
Transición y anis one en Sudáfrica: asesoramiento 
de ‘los expertos” 


La calidad del orden democrático sudafricano y su potencial trayectoria no pueden ser 
adecuadamente medidas por prescripciones abstractas y supuestamente universales. Es 
cuestionable si la “consolidación” democrática requiere un potencial reemplazamiento 
de un gobierno en el poder en el futuro próximo, si existe una inevitable y necesaria 
transición de movimientos de liberación en partidos políticos, y si Sudáfrica es un 
“Estado de partido dominante”. Este artículo problematiza “el modelo de liberación 
nacional” describiendo la organización como representante de la nación entera. Al 
mismo tiempo en que unifica a la gente contra el colonialismo y el apartheid, tiende a 
suprimir diferencias y es intolerante con el pluralismo. No es probable que los 
movimientos sociales y los partidos de oposición suplanten el ANC, pero la organi- 
zación social y política fuera y dentro de la organización gobernante es legíuma y 
esencial para reforzar y profundizar la democracia. Uno debe evitar la fijación en el 
potencial cambio de gobierno y fomentar factores más extensos para asegurar y extender 
los beneficios democráticos. En particular, son cruciales formas más amplias de partic- 
ipación popular. El específico orden constitucional sudafricano y las tradiciones de la 
actividad de masa popular tienen el potencial de sostener y expandir la democracia. 


Palabras claves: CNA, movimientos de liberación nacional, participación popular, 
Sudáfrica, transición democrática 


Idris Mgobozi 
Human Capital and Credentialism: The Sociological Explanation of 
Racial Inequalities in South Africa 


This article analyses outcomes in the labour market in South Africa and reveals the 
persisting institutionalized racial and class inequalities. In particular, it explores how 
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Bantu education succeeded, during the apartheid era, in delivering cheap labour for 
South Africa, hence the black South African's marginality and regression into medi- 
ocrity in the economic stature. This is continuity of past inequalities. An improve- 
ment in labour market processes and radical improvement of black South Africa's 
educational alternatives to apartheid education have to be addressed by policy-makers 
yet again. The current problems of inequality and enormous racial wage gaps cannot 
be adequately dealt with until the legacy of Bantu education is overcome by policy- 
makers. The article utilizes an economic theory — human capital — and a sociological 
theory — credentialism — to explain the marginal position of the black South African 
within South Africa's economy. 

Keywords: class, credentialism, education, human capital, inequality, post-apartheid, 
race, South Africa 


Idris Mgobozi 
Capital humain et crédentialisme l'explication: sociologique des 
inégalités raciales en Alque du Sud 


Cet article analyse les produits du marché du travail en Afrique du Sud et révèle les 
permanences des inégalités de races et de classes qui y sont institutionnalisées. En 
particulier, on montrera comment l'éducation bantoue a réussi à produire une force 
de travail bon marché pour l'Afrique du Sud pendant l'époque de l'apartheid, d’où la 
marginalité des Sud-Africains noirs et leur régression dans la médiocrité sur le plan 
économique. Les inégalités passées perdurent. Une amélioration des processus du 
marché du travail et un changement radical des alternatives éducatives à l'enseigne- 
ment de l'apartheid pour les Sud-Africains noirs doivent étre à nouveau mis en oeuvre 
par les responsables politiques. Les problèmes actuels de l'inégalité et des écarts 
énormes de salaires ne pourront pas être résolus avant que les responsables parvien- 
nent à dépasser l'héritage de l'éducation bantoue. Cet article utilisera une théorie 
économique — le capital humain — et une théorie sociologique — le crédentialisme — 
pour expliquer la position marginale des Sud-Africains noirs dans l'économie sud- 
africaine. 

Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud, capital humain, classe, crédentialisme, éducation, inégal- 
ité, post-apartheid, race 


Idris Mgobozi 
Capital humano y credencialismo: explicación sociológica de las 
desigualdades raciales en Sudáfrica 


Este artículo va a analizar resultados en el mercado de trabajo en Sudáfrica y revelar 
las persistentes desigualdades institucionalizadas racial y de clase. En particular, va a 
explorar como la educación Bantú consiguió, durante la era del apartheid, propor- 
cionar trabajo barato para Sudáfrica, de aquí la marginalidad y la regresión en la 
mediocridad en la categoría económica del negro sudafricano. Se trata de una 
continuidad de desigualdades pasadas. Una mejora en los procesos de mercado de 
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trabajo y la radical mejora de las condiciones de las alternativas educacionales del 
negro sudafricano en relación con la educación del apartheid, tienen que ser enfrenta- 
dos de nuevo por los formuladores de planes. Los problemas actuales, de desigualdad 
y de enormes diferencias salériales entre razas, no pueden ser adecuadamente resuel- 
tos hasta que el legado de la educación Bantú sea superado por los formuladores de 
planes. El artículo va a utilizar una teoría económica — capital humano — y una teoría 
sociológica — credencialismo -— para explicar la posición marginal del negro 
sudafricano en la economía sudafricana. 


Palabras claves: capital humano, clase, credencialismo, desigualdad, educación, 
postapartheid, raza, Sudáfrica 


Monique Marks and Jenny Flemi 
‘As Unremarkable as the Air eroe rming Police 
Management in Africa 


With the transition to democratic governance in South Africa in 1994, the public 
service was identified as the key sector requiring transformation. This involved 
refashioning the types of delivery offered to the public and a complete renovation of 
labour relations practices and institutions within public service organizations. The 
police were expected to dramatically change their labour relations framework and 
practices to allow for increased “worker” participation 1n decision-making processes 
and enhanced performance management. This article examines attempts at trans- 
forming police labour relations in one unit of the South African Police Service. 
Existing legacies of authoritarianism and police disciplinary customs and a lack of 
directive leadership from management have seriously limited this attempt at trans- 
forming police labour relations. This, in turn, has hampered the unit's transinon 
towards operating in accordance with the community policing framework that is 
supposed to guide the practice of the ‘new’ South African Police Service. 


Keywords: labour relations, organizational change, organizational culture, partici- 
patory management, police 


Monique Marks et Jenny Fleming 
“Normales que l'air qu'ils respirent’? Transformer les relations 
salariales dans la police dans l'Afrique du Sud post-apartheid 


Avec la transition vers une gouvernance démocratique en Afrique du Sud en 1994, le 
service public a été identifié comme un secteur-clé à transformer. Ceci impliquait de 
refaçonner les types de services offerts au public et de rénover complètement les 
pratiques et les institutions en matière de relations salariales dans les organisations du 
service public. On attendait de la police qu'elle modifie complètement le cadre de ses 
relations salariales et ses pratiques pour permettre une participation plus forte des 
"travailleurs aux processus de prise de décision et un meilleur management des 
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performances. Cet article examine les essais de transformation des relations salariales 
dans une unité du service de police d'Afrique du Sud. L'héritage actuel de l'autori- 
tarisme et des habitudes disciplinaires de la police, ainsi qu'un manque de leadership 
directif dans le management, ont sérieusement limité cette tentative de transformer les 
relations salariales dans la police. Ceci à gêné à son tour la transition de l'unité vers 
un fonctionnement en phase avec le cadre de la police de communauté qui est supposé 
guider les pratiques du ‘nouveau’ service de police sud-africain. 


Mots-clés: ambiance organisationnelle, police, relations salariales, transformation 
organisationnelle 


Monique Marks y Jenny Fleming 
¿Tan corrientes como el aire que respiran? Transformando la 
relaciones laborales en la policía en E Sudáfrica postapartheid 


Con la transición a la gobernancia democrática en Sudáfrica en 1994, el servicio 
público fue identificado como el sector clave que requería transformación. Esto 
envolvió una remodelación de los tipos de servicios ofrecidos al público y la completa 
renovación de las prácticas de relaciones laborales y de las instituciones en las orga- 
nizaciones del servicio público. Era esperado que la policía cambiase drásticamente 
su marco de relaciones y prácticas laborales para permitir el aumento de la partici- 
pación del “trabajador” en los procesos de toma de decisión y en la gestión de un 
rendimiento mejorado. Este artículo examina los intentos de transformar las rela- 
ciones laborales de policías en una unidad del South African Police Service (Servicio 
de Policía Sudafricano). Los legados existentes de autoritarismo y de costumbres 
disciplinarias policiales y una falta de liderazgo directivo desde la dirección han 
limitado seriamente este intento de transformar las relaciones laborales policiales. 
Esto, a su vez, ha dificultado la transición de la unidad hacia un funcionamiento de 
acuerdo con el marco de la ‘community policing’ (vigilancia de comunidad) que se 
supone guía la practica del ‘nuevo’ South African Police Service. 


Palabras claves: cambio organizativo, cultura organizativa, policía, relaciones labo- 
rales 


Ishmael Lesufi 
South Africa and the Rest of the Continent: Towards a Critique of the 
Political Economy of NEPAD 


Post-apartheid South Africa has been increasingly integrated with the rest of the 
continent at various levels. The South African state has been at the forefront of 
processes that led to the New Partnership for Africa’s Development (NEPAD). This 
article fully endorses the argument that NEPAD is neo-liberal due to its resemblance 
to structural adjustment programmes and its adherence to policies associated with the 
so-called Washington consensus. The article examines the evolution and eventual 
adoption of NEPAD from the point of view of the social forces behind it. The central 
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question at the heart of any developmental programme such as NEPAD is: which 
class rules, benefits from and shapes policies in their own image? The article argues 
that NEPAD is a programme by major South African corporations to restructure 
social relations on the continent to facilitate their penetration and capital accumu- 
lation. 

Keywords: capital accumulation, class, neoliberalism, NEPAD, post-apartheid, South 
Africa 


Ishmoel Lesufi 
L'Afrique du Sud et le reste du continent: vers une critique de 
l'économie politique du NEPAD 


L'Afrique du Sud post-apartheid a été intégrée de manière croissante au reste du conti- 
nent à plusieurs niveaux. L'Etat sud-africain a été aux avant-postes du processus qui a 
conduit au Nouveau Partenariat pour le Developpement de l'Afrique (NEPAD). Cet 
article soutient pleinement l'argument selon lequel le NEPAD est néolibéral car il 
ressemble aux programmes d'ajustement structurel et il est conforme aux politiques 
associées à ce qu'il est convenu d'appeler le consensus de Washington. Cet article 
examine l'évolution et l'adoption finale du NEPAD du point de vue des forces sociales 
qui le soutendent. La question centrale au coeur de tout programme de développement 
comme le NEPAD est: quelle classe mène, tire bénéfice et modèle les politiques à sa 
propre image? L'article soutient que le NEPAD est un programme établi par les plus 
grandes entreprises sud-africaines pour restructurer les relations sociales sur le conti- 
nent de manière à faciliter leur pénétration et leur accumulation du capital. 


Mots-clés: accumulation du capital, Afrique du Sud, classe, néolibéralisme, NEPAD, 
post-apartheid 


Ishmael Lesufi 
Sudáfrica y el resto del continente: hacia una critica de la economía 
política de NEPAD 


La Sudáfrica post-apartheid ha sido cada vez más integrada con el resto del continente 
en varios niveles. El Estado sudafricano ha ocupado una posición destacada en 
procesos que llevaron al New Partnership for Africa's Development (NEPAD) 
[Nueva Asociación para el Desarrollo de África]. Este artículo endorsa plenamente el 
argumento de que NEPAD es neoliberal 2 causa de su semejanza con programas de 
ajuste estructural y su adhesión a políticas asociadas con el llamado consenso de 
Washington. El artículo examina la evolución y eventual adopción de NEPAD desde 
el punto de vista de las fuerzas sociales detrás del mismo. La pregunta central, esencial 
para cualquier programa de desarrollo como NEPAD, es: ¿qué clase es la dirigente, 
se beneficia del mismo y forma políticas a su propia imagen? El artículo argumenta 
que NEPAD es un programa de grandes corporaciones sudafricanas para 
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reestructurar relaciones sociales en el continente para facilitar su penetración y 
acumulación de capital. 


Palabras claves: acumulación de capital, clase, NEPAD, neoliberalismo, post- 
apartheid, Sudáfrica 


Ari Sitas 
Thirty Years Since the Durban Strikes: Black Working-Class Leadership 
and the South African Transition 


The article explores core themes arising from a sustained ethnography spanning South 
Africa's transition to democracy. Focusing on emerging tensions in what used to be 
a strong horizontal solidarity of ‘comradeship’ since the 1980s, it explores why the 
‘elastic band’ that held the movement together still holds despite class mobility, diver- 
gent socioeconomic needs and mounting challenges to its ‘elasticity’. In this longi- 
tudinal study of 400 people the author traces the shifts in consciousness and notions 
of solidarity and analyses how livelihood strategies, notions of race and ethnicity and 
most importantly notions of class had been redefined by the year 2000. This article 
is for a generation of black worker leaders who, since the 1973 Durban strikes that 
ushered the new trade unions onto the historical stage, were a core component of the 
resistance against racial domination and economic inequality in the country. 
Keywords: Durban, ethnicity, longitudinal study, post-apartheid, race, trade unions, 
South Africa 


Ari Sitas 
Trente ans après les grèves de Durban: le leadership de la classe 
ouvriére noire et la transition sud-africaine 


Cet article analyse les thèmes centraux d'un long travail ethnographique qui couvre 
la période de la transition sud-africaine vers la démocratie. Centré sur les tensions 
émergentes dans ce qui était une forte solidarité horizontale entre ‘camarades’ jusque 
dans les années 80, il cherche pourquoi le ‘fil élastique’ qui maintenait ensemble les 
personnes de ce mouvement tient encore malgré la mobilité de classe, les besoins 
socio-économiques divergents et les défis croissants à son ‘élasticité’. Dans cette étude 
longitudinale portant sur 400 personnes, l’auteur cherche les traces des changements 
dans la conscience et les représentations de la solidarité et j'explore comment les 
stratégies d'existence, les notions de race et ethnicité, et plus important encore, les 
notions de classe, ont été redéfinies aux alentours de l’an 2000. Cet article est consacré 
à une génération de leaders ouvriers noirs, qui, depuis les grèves de Durban en 1973 
qui ont introduit les nouveaux syndicats sur la scène historique, ont formé le cœur 
de la résistance à la domination raciale et aux inégalités économiques dans le pays. 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud, Durban, ethnicité, étude longitudinale, post-apartheid, 
race, syndicats 
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Ari Sitas 
Treinta años desde las huelgas de Durban: el liderazgo obrero negro y 


la transición icana 


El artículo explora temas centrales que surgen de una etnografía sostenida que abarca 
la transición hacia la democracia de Sudáfrica. Enfocando tensiones emergentes en lo 
que solía ser una fuerte solidaridad horizontal de “camaradería? desde los años 80, 
explora porqué la “goma elástica? que sostuvo el movimiento junto todavía se 
mantiene a pesar de la movilidad de clase, necesidades socio-económicas divergentes, 
y desafíos crecientes para su “elasticidad”. En este estudio longitudinal de 400 personas 
el autor traza los cambios de conciencia y nociones de solidaridad y traza cómo 
estrategias de sustento, nociones de raza y etnicidad y, sobretodo, nociones de clase, 
son redefinidas hacia el año 2000. Este artículo es para una generación de líderes 
obreros negros que, desde las huelgas de Durban en 1973, acompañó a los nuevos 
sindicatos en el escenario histórico, fueron un componente central de la resistencia 
contra la dominación racial y la desigualdad económica en el país. 


Palabras claves: Durban, estudio longitudinal, etnicidad, postapartheid, raza, sindi- 
catos, Sudáfrica 


Abebe 
E E ANE ido E Gio 


Youth of African descent in South Africa who have greater cultural exposure develop 
a healthier self-image and greater capacity for civic participation than those with less 
cultural exposure. Research among black youth in Mamelodi shows the need for more 
investigation in the following fields: comparing youthful and adult black responses; 
class-differentiated black responses; gender-related black responses; pre- and post- 
apartheid black responses and relevant black and white youthful responses; the effects 
of poverty on the development of South African youth identities; government expen- 
diture on social reconstruction and global financial demands; cultural deprivation 
among the youth of South Africa; the meaning of education to the youth in South 
Africa; the failure of education among the youth of South Africa, including continu- 
ing inequality in education; youthful perceptions of job prospects; the internal 
dynamics of youth optimism regarding the future; the degree and dynamics of the 
political awareness of the youth and youth's role in building a more cohesive nation 
in South Africa. 

Keywords: black youth, culture, deprivation, education, inequality, South Africa 


Abebe 
Des luttes et des sifflets: la AR de wits noirs de Mamelodi 


Les jeunes d'origine africaine en Afrique du Sud développent une image de soi plus 
saine et une plus grande capacité 2 la participation citoyenne quand ils ont accès à la 
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culture. Une recherche parmi les jeunes noirs de Mamelodi montre qu'on a besoin de 
plus d'enquétes dans les champs suivants: comparer parmi les noirs les réponses des 
jeunes et des adultes; les réponses des noirs en les différenciant selon leur classe; les 
réponses des noirs selon leur sexe; les réponses des noirs avant et après l'apartheid et 
les réponses pertinentes des jeunes noirs et blancs; les effets de la pauvreté sur le 
développement de l'identité des jeunes sud-africains; les dépenses du gouvernement 
pour la reconstruction sociale et les exigences financières globales; les privations 
culturelles chez les jeunes d'Afrique du Sud; le sens de la formation pour les jeunes 
d'Afrique du Sud, en incluant les inégalités persistantes dans la formation; les percep- 
tions des perspectives de travail chez les jeunes; la dynamique interne de l’optimisme 
des jeunes en ce qui concerne le futur; le degré et la dynamique de la conscience poli- 
tique chez les jeunes et le róle des jeunes dans la construction d'une nation plus unie 
en Afrique du Sud. 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud, culture, formation, inégalité, jeunes noirs, 
privation 


Abebe Zegeye 
De luchas y silbidos: la joven cultura negra de los Mamelodi 


En Sudáfrica, los jóvenes de ascendencia africana con mayor exposición cultural 
desarrollan una auto-imagen más saludable y una mayor capacidad de participación 
que los que tienen menor exposición cultural. El estudio de jóvenes negros en 
Mamelodi muestra la necesidad de mayor investigación en los siguientes campos: 
comparar respuestas de jóvenes y adultos negros; respuestas de negros según difer- 
enciación de clase; respuestas de negros relacionadas con género; respuestas de negros 
pre- y postapartheid y respuestas relevantes de la juventud negra y blanca; los efectos 
de la pobreza en el desa-rrollo de las jóvenes identidades sudafricanas; gastos del 
gobierno en reconstrucción social y en exigencias financiales globales; privación 
cultural entre los jóvenes de Sudáfrica; el significado de la educación para el joven de 
Sudáfrica; el fracaso de la educación entre los jóvenes de Sudáfrica, incluyendo la 
continuada desigualdad en educación; la percepción de perspectivas de empleo de los 
jóvenes; la dinámica interna del optimismo joven en cuanto al futuro; el grado y las 
dinámicas de la conciencia política del joven y el papel del joven en la construcción 
de una nación más cohesiva en Sudáfrica. 


Palabras claves: cultura, desigualdad, educación, juventud negra, privación, Sudáfrica 


i m Plessis TN NT 
Living in “Jan Bom”: Making and Imogining Lives Apartheid in a 
Council Housing Scheme in Tohonhesborg 


Since the end of formal apartbeid, former council housing schemes for racially desig- 
nated groups are being remodelled and reconfigured. These communities, still home 
to the poor, are burdened by their past and challenged by their present circumstances. 
This article attempts to locate discourses on transition and identity in the context of 
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Jan Hofmeyr, a former “poor white' council housing scheme in Johannesburg. 
Drawing on the methods of life histories, documentary review and semi-structured 
in-depth interviews, it asks how, against the background of the formal end to 
apartheid and the liberalization of the South African economy, and inserted into the 
changing landscape of the post-colonial city, do residents make and understand their 
lives in material and symbolic ways. The article approaches notions of identity within 
the frame of discourse, practice and performance. 


Keywords: council housing, discourses, identity, Jan Hofmeyr, Johannesburg, post- 
apartheid, South Africa 


Irma du Plessis 
Vivre à ‘Jan Bom’: réflexions sur la maniére dont les résidents d'une 
ancienne banlieue “de blancs pauvres' à Johannesburg refont et 


repensent leur vie aprés l'apartheid 


Depuis la fin de l'apartheid officiel, les anciens programmes de logements sociaux 
pour des groupes définis racialement sont remodelés et reconfigurés. Ces commu- 
nautés, qui logent encore des pauvres, portent le fardeau de leur passé et sont mises 
à l'épreuve par les circonstances actuelles. Cet article essaie de situer les discours sur 
la transition et l'identité dans le contexte de Jan Hofmeyr, un ancien programme de 
logement sociaux pour les ‘blancs pauvres’ à Johannesburg. En s'appuyant sur les 
méthodes des récits de vie, de l'analyse documentaire et des interviews approfondies 
semi-directives, on cherche à savoir comment les résidents font et comprennent leur 
vie sur le plan matériel et symbolique dans un contexte de fin officielle de l'apartheid 
et de libéralisation de l'économie sud-africaine, et en étant intégré dans le paysage 
changeant d'une ville post-coloniale. Cet article aborde les notions d'identité dans le 
cadre des discours, des pratiques et des interprétations. 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud, discours, identité, Jan Hofmeyr, Johannesburg, logement 
social, post-apartheid 


Irma du Plessis 
Vivir en “Jan Bom': reflexionando sobre las formas en que residentes 
de un antiguo suburbio "blanco pobre' en Johannesburgo rehacen y 
repiensan sus vidas después del ler mes 


Desde el final del apartheid formal, los antiguos planes de viviendas municipales para 
grupos racialmente designados están siendo remodelados y reconfigurados. Estas 
comunidades, todavía hogar de los pobres, se resienten de la carga de su pasado y son 
desafiadas por sus circunstancias presentes. Este artículo intenta localizar discursos 
sobre transición e identidad en el contexto de Jan Hofmeyr, un antiguo plan de vivien- 
das municipales para "blancos pobres” en Johannesburgo. Basándose en los métodos 
de historias de vida, en revisión documental y en entrevistas pormenorizadas semi- 
estructuradas, se cuestiona como los residentes hacen y entienden sus vidas en el 
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sentido material y simbólico, frente al contexto del final formal del apartheid y de la 
liberalización de la economía sudafricana, e inseridos en el paisaje cambiante de la 
ciudad postcolonial Este artículo aborda nociones de identidad en el marco del 
discurso, de la práctica y del rendimiento. 


Palabras claves: discursos, identidad, Jan Hofmeyr, Johannesburgo, postapartheid, 
Sudáfrica, vivienda municipal 


Nien Motsemme 
The MAIS ANS speak CR omen's Silences at the Truth and 
ciliation Commission 


In expanding our conceptual tools to understand the workings of silences we reveal 
the invisible but agentic work of the imagination to reconfigure our social worlds. 
When we reject dominant western oppositional hierarchies of silence and speech, 
and instead adopt frameworks where words, silence, dreams, gestures, tears all 
exist interdependently and within the same interpretive field, we find that the 
muted are always speaking. The article interrogates these ideas by discussing the 
institutional and symbolic features of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, 
within which women's recollections were framed. It identifies the limits of verbal 
language and proposes that we reinterpret silence as language by outlining why 
and how. The article locates ways of reading these silences present in TRC testi- 
monies through a discussion of the following themes: silence «s resistance and 
courage; silence as illusion of stability; «nd silence as a site for coping and tbe recon- 
stitution of self. 


Keywords: language, reconstitution of self, resistance, silence, testimonies, Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, women 


Nthabiseng Motsemme 
“Les muets parlent toujours’: des silences de femmes devant la 
Commission Véritó et Réconciliation 


En adaptant nos outils conceptuels pour comprendre les effets des silences, nous 
révélons le travail invisible mais agentif de l'imagination pour reconfigurer nos 
mondes sociaux. Alors que nous rejetons les oppositions hiérarchisées dominantes 
dans le monde occidental, comme le silence et la parole, nous adoptons en revanche 
des cadres conceptuels dans lesquels les mots, les silences, les rêves, les gestes et les 
larmes existent en interdépendance. Dans ce méme champ interprétatif, nous 
montrons que les muets parlent toujours. Cet article explore ces idées en présentant 
les traits institutionnels et symboliques de la Commission Vérité et Réconciliation, 
devant laquelle des souvenirs de femmes ont été mis en forme. Il identifie les limites 
du langage verbal et propose que nous réinterprétions le silence comme un langage 
en soulignant pourquoi et comment. L'article repère des moyens de lire ces silences 
présents dans les témoignages devant la CVR grâce à une discussion des thèmes 
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suivants: le silence comme résistance et courage, le silence comme illusion de stabilité, 
et le silence comme moyen de s'en sortir et len de la reconstitution de soi. 


Mots-clés: Commission Vérité et Réconciliation, femmes, langage, reconstitution de 
soi, silence résistance, témoignages 


Nthabiseng Motsemme 
“Los silenciados siempre hablan”: Pn los silencios de las mujeres en 
la Comisión de la Verdad y de la Reconciliación 


Ampliando nuestras herramientas conceptuales para entender los funcionamientos de 
los silencios, revelamos el invisible pero agéntico trabajo de la imaginación para recon- 
figurar nuestros mundos sociales. Cuando rechazamos jerarquías occidentales, domi- 
nantes y oposicionales, de silencio y de habla, y en su lugar adoptamos marcos en los 
que las palabras, el silencio, los sueños, los gestos, las lágrimas todos existen, inde- 
pendientemente y en el mismo campo interpretativo, nos encontramos con que los 
silenciados están siempre hablando. Este artículo cuestiona esas ideas a través de la 
discusión de los aspectos institucional y simbólico de la Comisión de la Verdad y de 
la Reconciliación (IRC), dentro de la cual fueron formulados los recuerdos de las 
mujeres. Identifica los límites del lenguaje verbal y propone que interpretemos el 
silencio como lenguaje, dando una idea general del porqué y del cómo. El artículo 
localiza formas de leer esos silencios presentes en los testimonios de la TRC por 
medio de la discusión de los siguientes temas: silencio como resistencia y valor; silencio 
como ilusión de estabilidad; y slencio como lugar para la defensa y la reconstitución 
del yo. 


Palabras claves: Comisión de la Verdad y de la Reconciliación, lenguaje, mujeres, 
reconstitución del yo, resistencia, silencio, testimonios 
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Globalization and Tourism 


(C discussions of globalization that have burst into academic and 
public discourse in the last few years have increasingly focused their 
attention on an important side-effect of the phenomenon they examine: the 
great rise in international tourism. Globalization is essentially a process by 
which an ever tightening network of ties that cut across national political 
boundaries connects communities in a single, interdependent whole, a 
shrinking world where local differences are steadily eroded and subsumed 
within a massive global social order (Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 12). If so 
defined, tourism is both a cause and a consequence of globalization. It accel- 
erates the convergent tendencies in the world. Not only do people meet and 
learn from each other, but goods and services also travel and are diffused 
throughout the globe in order to cater to the needs and demands of the trav- 
ellers. At the same time, as is discussed in this article, tourism furtber 
develops as a result of forces and needs unleashed by globalization. In the 
words of Wood: “Perhaps even more than the ubiquitous McDonald's, inter- 
national tourism symbolizes globalization not only in its massive movement 
of people to virtually every corner of the world but also in its linkage of 
economic, political and sociocultural elements' (Wood, 1997: 2). 

Two years ago Michael Elliott remarked in his Time column that ‘Tt is 
tourism ... that defines globalization, and yet you could go to a score of 
conferences on the global economy without ever hearing it discussed” 
(Elliott, 2001: 57). This observation, doubtful even when it was made, is even 
less true today. The interrelationship between globalization and tourism 1s 
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rapidly gaining centre stage in academic discourse, as can be seen in the 
increasing number of publications on the topic and of sessions devoted to 
tourism in international conferences. It is true though that some social scien- 
tists still regard tourism as a rather “soft” topic of enquiry (Crick, 1989: 311). 
Some even claim that the study of tourism is the researcher's own excuse for 
travelling, an academic disguise for a joy ride (comments made in the World 
Sociology Congress in Brisbane, 2002, no doubt another good academic 
excuse for globetrotting). 

My objective in this article is twofold. In the first half of the article I raise 
a few general propositions on the general impact of globalization on recent 
trends in international tourism. I examine the ever increasing search for the 
different that does not relinquish the comforts and security of the familiar 
and how globalization enables such combination. I try to show how tourism 
feeds on and further promotes an increasing attraction to the peripheral, even 
to the miserable, that are exhibited as objects of curiosity. In the second half 
of the article, I look more directly at the people who are the objects of 
tourism curiosity. I examine how they respond to tourism and how they are 
affected by it. I try to ascertain the extent of those people's incorporation 
and/or marginality in the new global system, in economic as well as cultural 
spheres, as a result of their encounter with tourism. I also look briefly at the 
attitude of the governments in the non-western world towards the surging 
tourism phenomenon and towards transforming part of their land and popu- 
lation into tourism commodities, all in the context of globalization. The sets 
of questions raised in the two parts are, of course, closely interrelated and 
form the two components of the same phenomenon, as, I bope, it would be 
apparent to the reader. 

Tourism is the world's largest and fastest growing industry. It is the 
largest employer in the world and is estimated to account for the largest 
export earnings by any industry (Wood, 1997: 1; Tisdell, 2001: 3). In the 
1990s tourism arrivals were estimated to reach 666 million a year by 2000 and 
to grow by an average 4.5 percent per year (Din, 1993: 327). The 2002 figures 
supplied by the World Tourism Organization show that the growth of inter- 
national tourism has rebounded from the crisis caused by the 11 September 
2001 attack and the general fear of international terrorism. By 2002, inter- 
national tourist arrivals passed the 700 million mark though the rate of 
increase was somewhat lower than in the decade between 1990 and 2000 
(World Tourism Organization, 2003). 

However, the economic and cultural importance of tourism and its 
relationship to globalization are manifested not only in the scope of the 
phenomenon but also in the new forms it takes. Just as the numbers of trav- 
ellers and of related industries that provide them services rise in gigantic 
steps, more tourist interests are directed to faraway places and to experiences 
that are different and remote from one's own life. Since Urry (1990) it has 
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often been stated that tourism is basically about gazing at particular scenes 
that are different from those encountered in one's daily life (Tucker, 1997: 
107). What is new, however, is that an increasing number of people look 
farther away in their search for the “different” and that so-called “non- 
western' countries are increasingly becoming primary tourist destinations. 
Both in the years 2001-2 and in the decade between 1990 and 2000, Africa, 
Asia and Pacific regions posted an increase that was above the world average. 
In Africa, despite the fear from AIDS and the political instability, the increase 
was 3.7 percent for 2001-2, compared to a world average of 3.1 percent for 
the same period. In the longer scale of the last decade of the 20th century, the 
international tourist arrivals rose by 6.1 percent compared to a world average 
of 4.3 percent for that period. In Asia and the Pacific, the respective figures 
were a 7.9 percent increase in 2001-2 and 7.2 percent in the decade 
1990-2000, both above global averages. In Europe, by contrast, the growth 
was 2.4 percent in 2001-2 and 3.6 percent in 1990-2000, both below global 
averages. North America had similarly a lower than global average 0.4 
percent growth in 2001-2 and 3.3 percent in 1990-2000. Finally, even in 
South America, that suffered a precipitous loss of 7.0 percent in 2001-2, due 
to the acute economic crisis that hit the continent, the decade-long figures 
for 1990-2000 showed an above world average 7.0 percent growth in inter- 
national tourist arrivals (World Tourism Organization, 2003). 

The reasons for both the great rise in international tourism and its 
gradual movement to faraway destinations are diverse but reinforce one 
another. Air travel, even to long distances, has become economically more 
affordable. The advent of charter flights and package holidays initially 
created opportunities for mass travel to the peripheries of Europe (Greece, 
Spain, Portugal) and the Caribbean but later included more distant destina- 
tions in Asia, Africa and elsewhere. During the 1970s and 1980s the cost of 
travel remained more or less constant in real terms while disposable incomes 
and annual days of vacation rose in western countries, leading to a phenom- 
enal rise in international tourism (Hitchcock et al., 1993: 1-2). The infor- 
mation communication revolution of recent years has added to that sense of 
“time-space compression” (Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 28). At the same time, 
the increasing familiarity of westerners with their own country and with 
similar countries of the West means that such places respond less to the quest 
for the ‘other’ (Desforges, 2000: 928; Hitchcock et al., 1993: 2-3; Parnwell, 
1993: 298). The search has been for the exotic, for the remote, and it has been 
shared not by a few adventurers, as before, but by increasing masses, by 
ordinary people.! Service providers that cater to this surging new consump- 
tion have grown in size and scope and lubricate that demand. 

As distances shrink, travel times shorten, economic prosperity grows in 
the West and longer vacations and leisure time are obtained, accessibility to 
more remote places thus grows. At the same time, curiosity for the other, for 
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the different develops, perhaps as a reaction to the standardization effects of 
globalization. Boredom rises in the uniform global village (van den Berghe, 
1980: 375). The expanding middle class systematically scavenges the earth for 
new experiences (Crick, 1989: 324, paraphrasing MacCannell, 1976). The 
same processes that create the global village, i.e. the mechanisms that shorten 
distances, propagate similarity and produce an ever growing undistinguished 
mass, also generate a quest for those dwindling refuges of difference (Elliott, 
2001: 57; Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 135). 

I do not claim here that most of contemporary tourism is directed 
towards exotic, faraway places. The bulk of mass tourism still flows towards 
centres of one's civilization, important monuments, palaces, historical sites, 
etc. or towards recreational areas, both close and distant from home. The 
world's top tourist destinations, as seen in the figures of the World Tourism 
Organization are, in descending order, France, Spain, the US, Italy and China 
(World Tourism Organization, 2003). Four of the five are still western coun- 
tries. Tourism towards the periphery (seen from the centrality of the West) 
is rising more rapidly than the rest of tourism and obtains a relatively larger 
share of tourism than before, but it still remains a minority destination. 
Higher growth percentages are obviously easier to reach when the absolute 
base is lower and looking at the absolute figures we still see some places like 
Africa lagging far behind Europe and North America (see figures in World 
Tourism Organization, 2003). Nonetheless, our claim that there is a gradual 
movement towards a relatively larger share of non-western areas as tourist 
destinations does hold, and this development appears to be related to 
globalization. 

There is, of course, an inevitable paradox in this search for what the West 
sees as its periphery. As more people want to go “beyond the beaten track’, 
those tracks are worn out by the many who follow the same route and hence 
lose their attraction? (Nuttall, 1997: 223; van den Berghe, 1980: 380). New, 
unbeaten tracks have to be traced, new horizons of exploration have to be 
discovered. As an increasing number of people voraciously consume other 
cultures and environments, service providers are under constant pressure to 
open up new frontiers and to move them farther away as some of them 
become well travelled. The “opening up of the world” through globalization 
provides the economic, technological and political means to reach out further 
and further. 

Would the frontiers of difference be eventually exhausted? I doubt it, 
even with regard to physical landscapes that seem more finite in character 
(outer space is still there and we have already heard of two instances of 'space 
tourists’). The likelihood of frontier exhaustion is even lower with regard to 
culture or spiritual experience. 

It is crucial to add, however, that most people who wish to broaden their 
search for the different and to observe other peoples, cultures and landscapes 
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are still unwilling to part with the daily amenities of their familiar surround- 
ings and lifestyle. They want the food and drink they like, their hot showers 
and the instant news from back home. Such amenities are, therefore, trans- 
ported with them to their places of destination. Following a full day of safari, 
or visiting ancient temples, or diving in coral reefs, our traveller is reunited 
with his or her familiar (and hence safe) food, drink, sound and faces (Curtis 
and Pajaczkowska, 1994: 207; Boniface and Fowler, 1996: 8, 39). The transfer 
of these amenities that accompany our curious traveller on his or her treks 
is indeed a major component of the support services that add significantly to 
the economic scope and impact of the tourism phenomenon. It also leads to 
an inevitable encounter of the “local” with those global amenities. Some of 
the natives are active in servicing those amenities. They stack the refrigerator 
with cold drinks, learn how to pour the wine and make the bed, fix the 
shower or change a flat tyre while their cousins or neighbours exhibit their 
‘different’ local customs (fieldwork in Kenya, 1987, 1995). How to implant 
the familiar facilities within the new environment without endangering its 
“difference” as tourist destination, without diluting the local within the global 
is a major balancing act that the tourism industry has to face constantly. 

The combination of increasing curiosity for the different and continued 
attachment to comfort and familiarity is regularly manifested also without 
actual travel. The exotic, the different may be brought to the potential 
consumers in their living room and in the shopping centres of their 
hometown. As Urry put it, it is also possible ‘to see many of the typical 
objects of the tourist gaze ... in one's living room at the flick of a switch’ 
(Urry, 1990: 100 quoted in Tucker, 1997:107). These objects are offered in 
travel magazines, in television series on nature and on distant and disappear- 
ing worlds, in curio-shops in which so-called ethnic art, masks, leatherwork, 
wood carvings, etc. are sold. All indications point to a huge increase in such 
activities in western societies and the forecast is for a continued surge of 
consumer demand for such commodities. Operators that supply these 
commodities increase their activities, which means more travel by nature 
photographers, television producers and camera people, feature writers, 
entrepreneurs importing ethnic art, all in search of still undisclosed but 
quickly diminishing ‘virgin’ frames, land and people. 

In response to such “armchair tourism” brought to the consumer in his 
or her living room or suburban shopping centre, in the form of magazines, 
television series, ethnic art, etc., actual travel operators try to market their 
commodity as something with added value. They stress the special enrich- 
ment of actually “being there” and doing things that won't be experienced 
without physical travel. Tourist brochures and advertisement promise the 
westerner who travels to countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America that he 
or she will have an experience to remember for a lifetime and will return 
refreshed, renewed, enriched with cultural capital (Bruner, 1991: 239; 
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Desforges, 2000: 938). In Alaska, “tourists are told that they are to “embark 
on a journey that others have only read about” ” (Nuttall, 1997: 233). 
Photography also plays a prominent role in this experience. While photos are 
obviously important components of the commodities brought to the 
consumer's home in travel magazines, the taking of the picture by the trav- 
eller him- or herself has an added value. Taking a picture of the observed 
scene is a major means of 'capturing' it, i.e. controlling it, framing it and 
bringing it back home as an object, thus extending that control into the future 
(Bruner and Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 1994: 455; Tucker, 1997: 120). Souvenir 
shopping plays a similar role. It is an act of acquisition and thus of incor- 
poration of a fragment of the other into one's own life and future, but under 
one's own solid control, thus stressing the traveller's superiority over the 
acquired object (Curtis and Pajaczkowska, 1994: 208). 

In all these forms, whether actual tourism itself or nature series broad- 
cast in one's own home, consumer demand leads to the supply of commodi- 
ties and activities, for economic profit, by a variety of actors, from individual 
entrepreneurs to big corporations and governments. Travel agencies, airlines, 
hotels, car rental agencies, art dealers, wildlife trackers, anthropologists, tele- 
vision channels, publishing houses are all drawn into these activities and by 
promoting them, advertising them, also sustain the continued consumer 
demand. Some of these operators are small-scale entrepreneurs, such as free- 
lance photographers and tour guides or local cafe owners. Many others are 
very centralized and quite removed from the locality or object that is exhib- 
ited. The tours are pre-packaged and pre-paid, the hotel chains, travel 
agencies, television channels and travel magazines are corporate-owned, all 
part of the same globalization trends that also generate the consumer appetite 
for the packaged exhibit of the other, of the different. 


The Expanding Differentiation of Modern Tourism 


Just as tourism develops rapidly, it also branches out into an increasing 
variety of forms, not all of which are included in my main analytical focus. 
Hence, before moving on to an analysis of the impact of tourism on local 
people being exhibited as tourism commodities, I should briefly mention a 
few types of tourism that may be growing rapidly and may be related to 
globalization but still remain beyond the purview of this article. 

First of all, general recreational tourism, perhaps the largest type of all, 
is beyond the scope of this article even though it may include an element of 
attraction to the different. A holiday on the beach and walking around in 
short pants or swimming suits all day may be a welcome change from the 
routine, just as walking in snow boots might be a welcome change for those 
wearing shorts all year long. The new environment enables socially less 
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inhibited behaviour and allows a restructuring of time schedules. It legit- 
imizes unwinding and a change of habits. The inversion of everyday order is 
accompanied by a vicarious pleasure of sensing higher status and entitlement 
to privileged service from locals (Curtis and Pajaczkowska, 1994: 199; Crick, 
1989: 327-32). This kind of holiday travel does not necessarily have to take 
place in a faraway land, though it seems that the distance and difference of 
the local culture help the tourists unwind and loosen their social inhibitions. 
Indeed, the encounter with faraway cultures and recreational beach holidays 
are often combined by the packaging industry. Sun, sand, sea and sex are 
offered in exotic locations, the breakdown of social inhibitions being associ- 
ated with the difference of the place (Matthews, 1977: 24—5). Sometimes, such 
recreational tourism is also packaged for more specific purposes such as the 
gambling trip or the rapidly developing sex tourism in which the engagement 
in acts suppressed or considered illicit back home is the main purpose of the 
travel. Such travel schemes have spun off from the common recreational 
tourism and are quite different from the family vacation on the beach. 
However, they still share with them the sense of liberation from routine and 
from some social controls due to the new location, and an incipient sense of 
superiority of the tourists who feel that they are entitled to special services 
from the locals. 

Nor should we confuse the phenomenon discussed here with identity- 
seeking or roots-seeking tourism, such as visits to places where one's ances- 
tors were born or where historic events that shaped one's collective identity 
took place. We are not discussing pilgrimages to holy sites or to national (or 
global) commemoration sites. When an Irish American visits the family's 
ancestral village in Ireland, a Second World War veteran paces the beaches of 
Normandy or an African American visits coastal slave stations such as Elmira 
in Ghana or the island of Goré in Senegal, they all look for closeness, not 
difference. The common objective is to establish a link with oneself, not 
curiosity about the other. The sentiment invoked is one of belonging and 
integration witbin a larger and significant entity. These are, indeed, import- 
ant contemporary phenomena that seem to have grown very much in recent 
years. Their possible relationship with globalization could be the topic of 
another interesting study, but it is beyond our analytical focus. 

Finally, the question of marginality that is central to this article should 
be clarified here. Attraction to the different is not necessarily attraction to 
the marginal Some tourist sites, such as the Great Wall of China, the 
Pyramids of Egypt or Buddhist temples in South East Asia may be perceived 
as different and remote but may also inspire awe and enchantment on the 
part of the western travellers. The attitude would be markedly different 
regarding pastoral nomads in East Africa, pygmy hunter-gatherers in Central 
Africa, hill tribes in Thailand, tropical forest inhabitants of Borneo and New 
Guinea in South East Asia or of the Amazon basin in South America. While 
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the latter may inspire admiration among some travellers for living “closer to 
nature”, for most western tourists they represent a backward stage of human 
development, some remnants of a disappearing world. The western tourists 
who took a boat ride up the Sepik River in Papua New Guinea, as seen in 
O’Rourke’s (1987) film, Cannibal Towrs, did not value cannibalism but were 
fascinated with the primitivism and savagery that it represented. They 
wanted to encounter the descendants of cannibals, even from the safety of a 
luxury boat and knowing that cannibalism was no longer allowed, as the 
latter represented for them the closest specimens of that primitivism. In 
Bruner's words, “a key tourist narrative states that the tourist is a member of 
a civilized world, even an elite member, with the resources, leisure time and 
discriminating taste ... to travel to East Africa to see the remnants of a 
previous era, of a prehistoric world of wild animals and primitive man' 
(Bruner, 1991: 240). 

In the former case, the tourists may admire the civilization they came to 
observe but still expect to be served by the local people and to command their 
deference. They may admire ancient Egyptian or Mayan civilizations but not 
necessarily the local Arab or Indian mule driver or coffee server. In the latter 
type, the superior status of the tourists is less ambivalent. The great majority 
of them come to view inferior natives whom they have no desire to emulate. 
From the centrality of their own existence they are curious about the margins 
of human existence. 

Such marginality does not have to be related to the remnants of the past. 
It can also be the result of modern developments that have pushed some 
people to the margins of society and of respectable existence. In that sense, 
even a manifestation of extreme poverty or substandard living, a shantytown, 
a refugee camp, a treatment centre for the sick, the addict, the deviant may, 
and in fact have, become tourist destinations as a side-effect of globalization. 
In addition to eco-tourism and adventure tourism one increasingly hears 
about 'reality-tourism', some of it with clear political overtones, in which 
visitors are taken to areas recently involved in political conflicts to see how 
people live (and presumably suffer) in those places. As reported in Time, 
"Does scuba diving in Hawaii leave you cold? For $3,299 plus airfare you can 
travel through Southeast Asia to meet with landmine victims and learn *how 
the secret CLA war on Laos affected the people” ” (Roosevelt, 2001: 48). 
Similar trips are organized to Zapatista villages in Mexico or to other political 
trouble spots in remote or relatively inaccessible areas. Some of these tours 
have the blessing of the respective governments, some of them do not, 
depending upon how much the reality displayed toes the government line 
(Roosevelt, 2001: 48-9). 

Admittedly, these analytical distinctions are not always easy to detect in 
practice. Á tour of Soweto in South Africa may be a visit to the marginal for 
some visitors while for others it may be conceived as a search for identity. A 
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now in the Mongolian wilderness, may inspire awe among some visitors for 
being an ancient centre that, for a short period, ruled much of the world. 
Others, by contrast, may view it as a distant periphery, a true wilderness with 
a harsh climate, inhabited by poor nomads. Visits to Klondike in Alaska may 
be a search for the wild and peripheral for some tourists, while for some 
Americans they may also be re-enactments of a chapter of their own national 
history (Nuttall, 1997: 227). Obviously, for different groups, a visit to the 
same place may have very different meanings. Notwithstanding such differ- 
ences, however, many are still attracted to what they regard as marginal, as a 
belated response to globalization. Furthermore, the same forces of globaliz- 
ation that generate such interest also create the instruments that tap on that 
potential demand. They facilitate encounter (brief and superficial as it may 
be) with the peripheries of the dominant global order, whether those are 
located in Indian reservations, in refugee camps, in Mother Theresa's 
compound in Calcutta, or among pastoral nomads in the Mongolian steppes 
and in the African savannah. 


Economic Incorporation, Cultural Marginality 


Having analysed briefly the rising phenomenon of international tourism and 
the form it takes in the context of globalization, 1 would like now to focus 
on what impact it has on the native people who are prominent objects of 
tourist attention. 1 use mostly the example of the Maasai of East Africa, 
which I have studied more closely, having conducted fieldwork in Kajiado 
and Narok in Kenya in 1987 and 1995 as part of a more general study of the 
relations between nomads and the state. I also refer occasionally to a number 
of other examples. 

It should be observed at the outset that the Maasai are prominent objects 
of tourism attention because the area they inhabit is also very rich in wildlife 
and is relatively accessible (not too distant from big cities, airline links, etc.). 
The great numbers of tourists flocking into the Maasai-inhabited areas do 
not come to see only, or primarily, the Maasai. Their attraction is mainly to 
the wildlife and a visit to the Maasai is combined with a more general safari 
in the African savannah.* 

This also explains the first observable impact of tourism on the Maasai. 
They suffer from preference given to the protection of wildlife. As the 
traditional lifestyle of the Maasai (as well as of other pastoral nomads) 
competes ecologically with that of wildlife, the increased protection granted 
to wildlife has come at the expense of the Maasai. 

Why have African states given preference to wildlife protection over the 
interests of pastoral populations? First and foremost, because wildlife is an 
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even bigger foreign currency earner from tourism than are the pastoral 
groups. Second, because ideas of “conservation” have gained great respectabil- 
ity in the West and have been aggressively pushed by international organiz- 
ations. African postcolonial states find it advantageous not only to cater to 
the bigger foreign currency earner but also to appear to follow the conser- 
vationist line in the international arena and earn points of credit among inter- 
national advocacy groups with strong influence on western governments and 
international donor organizations (interviews with tour operators in Kenya, 
1987, 1995 and South Africa, 2001; see also Arhem, 1985b: 35; Areola, 1987: 
277). This too is part of globalization. 

Arhem (19852, 1985b) and Homewood and Rodgers (1991) have docu- 
mented how the creation of national parks hurt the Maasai in Tanzania. In 
1959, with the establishment of the Serengeti National Park as a game park, 
the Maasai who lived there were evicted and moved to the Ngorongoro 
conservation area. In 1974, they were forced to evacuate some parts of 
Ngorongoro as well on the grounds that their presence was detrimental to 
wildlife and landscape. In the 1980s they faced further restrictions as the 
conservationist attitude of the government stiffened. Maasai who lived within 
the conservation area found themselves subject to a series of rules and regu- 
lations that limited their herding activities and that did not apply to popu- 
lations who lived outside the conservation area. Similar evidence could be 
found also on the Maasai who live near the national parks of Amboseli and 
Maasai-Mara in Kenya (Sindiga, 1984: 32; Azarya, 1996a: 28-9, 1996b: 83-5). 
In Kenya, the Maasai lost 3248 km? to Amboseli and 1641 km? to Maasai- 
Mara (Sindiga, 1984: 32; Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 263). Such measures 
were taken with the full support and encouragement of western conserva- 
tionists. It is interesting to note that postcolonial African governments find 
it easier to use the conservation discourse with regard to wildlife and nature 
than with regard to local human cultures and societies. Furthermore, such 
discourse, shared by western conservationists, has been used in an area of 
greatest abundance of wildlife. Such abundance existed for centuries in coex- 
istence with the Maasai and did not seem to have suffered from it. On the 
contrary, such abundance of wildlife could be a tribute to the Maasai's and 
other pastoral people's special ability to maintain wildlife and coexist with it. 
They were, in a sense, the early caretakers of game which modern visitors 
now come to enjoy. How ironic, then, that the very same people whose 
traditional lifestyle enabled the continued abundance of wildlife were victim- 
ized and penalized in the name of modern conservation (Mowforth and 
Munt, 1998: 264; Homewood and Rodgers, 1991: 266). 

Restrictions on the movement of herds in the vicinity of national parks 
or outright expulsion from certain zones meant that the grazing areas and 
water sources were in shorter supply or necessitated longer movement as 
they were more dispersed or accessible only through long detours. Herds 
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were cut off from dry-season pastures thus disrupting the adjustment to 
changing climatic conditions. High cattle density in a restricted area depleted 
the soil and led to overgrazing, thus endangering food supply for the coming 
years. Purthermore, indigenous people were forbidden to hunt wildlife that 
often preyed on domesticated herds. Even herbivore wild animals posed a 
serious threat to pastoralism as they were carriers of contagious diseases that 
were transmitted to domesticated animals. They also, obviously, competed 
for the same pastures and waterholes (Sindiga, 1984: 32-3; Arhem, 1985b: 55, 
95; Homewood and Rodgers, 1991: 43, 74, 204). 

However, while the tourism industry has pushed for the preference given 
to the protection of wildlife at the expense of indigenous groups' interests, it 
has also created important new economic opportunities to those same 
groups. Local people have been increasingly incorporated in various service 
jobs created around tourism and the related protection of wildlife and natural 
reserves. They have been employed as watchmen or other security person- 
nel, as waiters, guides, trackers, porters, maintenance workers, construction 
workers, etc. in lodges and camps, in travel agencies and tour operators, in 
the national park administration and other similar organizations that serve 
the tourists or the nature photographers and film producers. Tourism 1s a 
labour-intensive industry at various levels of the employment scale. Every 
hotel needs maids, porters and bartenders as well as directors and reception 
clerks (Elliott, 2001: 57). Local people also sell souvenirs, or work in shops 
that sell them, and locally purchased souvenirs are the major, and sometimes 
only, direct expenditures of tourists at the locality itself beyond the pre-paid 
package. Small cortage industries develop around traditional crafts now 
directed towards the production of tourist souvenirs (van den Berghe, 1980: 
383). 

Obviously, the aforementioned occupations are at the bottom of the 
employment scale. They are low-wage, seasonal and non-secure jobs. They 
may be construed as indicators of economic marginality compared to other 
groups and sectors engaged in the tourism industry. The tourism industry is 
highly centralized and internationalized as part of the same globalization that 
pushes it forward (Dieke, 2000: 416). The high level of vertical integration in 
the tourism industry, involving western travel agencies, airlines and hotels, 
means that much of the economic gains do not reach the country that is the 
tourism destination. Even within that country, most of the profits go to the 
elite, the middle people, persons already wealthy and with political influence. 
Some of those are not even of the same ethnic group as the people who are 
the objects of tourist attraction, as with Mestizos in Peru or Kikuyu in Kenya 
(van den Berghe, 1980: 381—3; Sindiga, 1984: 33; Crick, 1989: 316-17; Bruner 
and Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 1994: 443). 

Relatively little trickles down to the locality that is the tourist destina- 
tion. However, the little that does trickle down is still very significant 
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compared to the general income level of local people. Little as it may seem 
compared to the amounts left in London, Paris, Amsterdam or Nairobi, it 
still becomes the largest source of income for the local population. Marginal 
as the aforementioned occupations may seem at the macro level, they are very 
central and significant in the local economy. They enable those engaging in 
them to be incorporated in the modern economy and generate a very signifi- 
cant differentiation from neighbours or kin who do not take part in those 
activities. Hence, while economically marginal at the global scale these 
endeavours are far from marginal at the local scale. Not surprisingly, access 
to these occupations is very highly prized and very competitive in the local 
scene. 

In order to increase the amounts that reach the local populations from 
the tourism income generated in their region, local councils have been trans- 
ferred a certain share of the entrance fees to the national parks built in their 
arca. For the Maasai of Kajiado and Narok local councils, such share from 
entrance fees to Amboseli and Maasai-Mara National Parks have been a very 
important additional income and it has been invested in local development 
projects in education, health, infrastructure, etc. (Time, 1996: 50-1). This, in 
turn, gives the local populations involved greater incorporation in the new 
occupational opportunities generated by the tourism industry. In 1996 a 
small group of Maasai opened their own Kimana Community Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary and negotiated a deal with a British tour operator to build a luxury 
lodge on the premises and channel tourists to the area. The local community 
was paid a certain share of the nightly lodging rate received from tourists and 
planned to use its earnings to build a school and clinic (Mowforth and Munt, 
1998: 265). Similarly, in the mountain gorilla conservation area in Uganda, a 
government-appointed advisory committee that includes local representa- 
tives agreed that 10 percent of the park entry fees paid by tourists would be 
transferred to the local community (Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 268). 

Beyond these sources of income, local people also become tourism 
exhibits themselves. The natives are not simply there to provide services, they 
are an integral part of the exotic spectacle (van den Berghe, 1980: 377). They 
pose for photos for a fee, traditionally dressed. They open their villages, their 
camps and their dwellings to visits by tourists, photographers, reporters and 
film makers. They perform traditional dances for their visitors, show how 
they produce butter or draw blood from their cattle, stage rite-of-passage 
ceremonies or mock battle games, all for appropriate fees usually arranged in 
advance. Colourful local costumes, ornaments, customs, rituals, folk arts thus 
become services and commodities offered to tourists (van den Berghe, 1980: 
386; Cohen, 1988: 372). Such exhibitions no doubt add significantly to the 
income of the Maasai, as of other indigenous groups elsewhere in the world, 
and contribute to their economic incorporation. They draw them further into 
the cash economy, reorder the use of their time, put them in direct contact 
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with foreigners, teach them new languages and new habits (feldwork in 
Kajiado, Narok and Samburu areas in Kenya, 1987, 1995). 

What the indigenous groups in question are selling in these activities is 
their own marginality. Were they not marginal to and different from the 
tourists, they would not have attracted the latter's attention. In order to 
sustain such commodity, continue attracting customers, they have to 
maintain their difference. They may try to put on a show. Blue jeans and 
watches may be concealed behind spears, feathers and other ornaments or 
may be taken off for the duration of the show. A much quoted article describ- 
ing Maasai on the Lawn' dancing in front of guests in a British colonial farm, 
followed by afternoon tea and cookies, analyses such show (Bruner and 
Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 1994). However, in order to sustain itself over time, 
such show has to be well disguised. It would be self-defeating if it were too 
blatant. On Mayers Ranch, where Maasai and Samburu dance for tourists, 
there are no garbage cans, no signposts, no formal lectures, no uniformed 
guides or state-of-the-art amphitheatres. The guests simply sit on elevated 
ground while watching the show. All this contrasts with some other more 
clearly choreographed performances by professional groups in other tourist 
sites, such as Bomas of Kenya, and for this reason, is considered to be more 
attractive. Souvenirs sold on Mayers Ranch do not have price tags and are 
not even displayed on stalls; the goods are simply arranged on a blanket on 
the ground (Bruner and Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 1994: 452-3, 458). 

The important point here is that those indigenous groups encountering 
tourist curiosity have an incentive, encouraged by various tourism entrepre- 
neurs, to package some elements of their culture as an exhibit to tourists and 
stress their difference from the tourists’ own culture. Wood has called this 
process a ‘fossilization’ of ethnic culture and identity in their separateness 
(Wood, 1997: 21; see also MacCannell, 1992: 19, 26). We should bear in mind, 
though, that fossils are transmitted frozen from the past but are not alive any 
more, whereas in this case, these cultural elements may be represented as if 
they are frozen in time but may still be very much alive. The ‘meeting 
ground’ between the ex-primitive native and the postmodern visitor is not as 
‘empty’ and lifeless as MacCannell (1992: 19, 176, 288) would have it. We 
should note that some artefacts of local culture might not even be frozen at 
all. On the contrary, they are modified in order to make them more easily 
absorbed by foreign visitors. Some elements of the local culture are made 
more ‘presentable’ to tourists, preferably condensed into shorter time and 
into more photogenic chunks (Simpson, 1993: 166-7). Whether this modifi- 
cation leads, in the long run, to a modification of the tradition for the local 
people’s own consumption, or whether a separation is maintained between 
art and festivals ‘made for tourists’ and ‘made for locals’ is an interesting and 
unresolved question on which great variation exists. It certainly warrants 
further empirical and comparative research. 
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What we detect here, in any case, is not only a reconstruction and 
renegotiation of identity but also a genuine ambivalence between economic 
incorporation and cultural marginality. The old, the traditional, the marginal, 
or whatever represents them, are maintained, nurtured and transmitted to 
younger generations in some kind of ‘suspended animation”, continuing to 
live it to a certain extent, while also commoditizing and commercializing it. 
The appearance of tourists encourages this process. Local traditions and 
handicraft, commercialized for tourists, thus become economically viable 
and may enable the survival of practices that may otherwise be forgotten 
(McKean, 1977: 94-105; Cohen, 1988: 382; Wood, 1993: 55). The traditional 
techniques may be degraded in mass production but the artistic skills may 
also be invigorated and salvaged from oblivion (Crick, 1989: 337). It is true 
that some of those objects are industrially produced in urban centres or even 
imported from abroad (Taïwan, Hong Kong?) and resold as local craft. But 
many of the crafts and other cultural practices are still produced, or exhib- 
ited, by the indigenous people themselves (though sometimes in modified 
form), who may then use the income earned from those activities for new as 
well as old economic or social needs (Nuttall, 1997: 224). They may buy a 
truck, a watch, a television set, they may acquire land or build a more solid 
house, or they may purchase cattle, pay for a new wife or otherwise engage 
in activities that would raise their status and influence over fellow members 
of the group. Indeed, the Maasai who exhibit their “traditional culture” to 
tourists do use their earnings to buy modern amenities, above all land, a 
completely new form of investment for them. But they also spend much of 
the earned income to acquire their most traditional symbol of affluence: they 
purchase more cattle (fieldwork in Kenya, 1995; see also Bruner and Kirshen- 
blart-Gimbletr, 1994: 444). 

The outcome of the exhibit is therefore a greater incorporation in the 
new economy and society, but also a continuity of cultural marginality. One 
has to live in that culture sufficiently and be familiar with itin order to exhibit 
it to visitors and pass it on to new generations so that the exhibit could be 
sustained over time. Also, the indigenous culture has to remain different from 
that of the tourist in order to be of commercial value in the context of the 
tourism industry. The image of the untamed, of the pristine has to be perpet- 
uated. Some educated members of the community do not like this image and 
see in it an example of western exploitation. Others, by contrast, are happy 
to profit from it economically and even try to place themselves in positions 
of mediation between the tourists and the locals. They are the cultural 
brokers, the local entrepreneurs in the marketing of the ‘last frontier’. 
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Developing country governments are closely involved in tourism, not only 
in the planning of tourism infrastructure but also in the marketing of cultural 
meanings displayed to tourists through local practices. How to portray a 
country's heritage obviously constitutes a powerful message about the 
national identity that is conveyed to both tourists and locals (Wood, 1984: 
362-3, 365). In some cases, besides the economic benefits involved, local and 
national governments use the tourist exhibits as representations of cultural 
peaks in the emerging identity, as a means of national pride within the context 
of 'unity in diversity". This seems to be the case with regard to the Bali culture 
in Indonesia (Picard, 1993: 83-7; see also Simpson, 1993: 169-70). This, 
however, is not how the Kenyan and Tanzanian governments view, and 
represent, the Maasai culture. Their attitude is closer to how the Indonesian 
and Malaysian governments view the indigenous populations of Borneo 
(King, 1993: 101-2, 114). While they deplore their relative backwardness and 
urge them to change, they also consider them as important tourism assets 
(interviews with tour operators in Kenya, 1987, 1995; on the attitude in 
Tanzania, see Homewood and Rodgers, 1991: 3, 242). 

Governments work in great collaboration with private enterprises, 
national and international, in turning their marginal populations into tourism 
exhibits. The initial demand for the encounter with the marginal comes from 
abroad, as we have seen, but the non-western governments encourage it and 
facilitate the provision of services that would satisfy the demand. As tourism 
develops, the income from foreign visitors becomes the mainstay of these 
countries! economies. Many of them opt for tourism as a central development 
strategy (Crick, 1989: 310; Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 280). In Kenya, for 
example, the number of tourists rose from 5000 in 1958 to 814,000 in 1990 
and 993,000 in 1999. In Tanzania, it rose from 153,000 to 459,000 between 
1990 and 2000 (World Tourism Organization, 2003). In 1992, tourism 
accounted for 65 percent of the gross foreign exchange earnings in Kenya 
(Dieke, 2000: 406). For East Africa as a whole, foreign currency earnings from 
tourism topped US$6 billion in 2000 (World Tourism Organization, 2003). 
Faced with such prospects, a paradoxical attitude starts to emerge on the part 
of postcolonial states towards some of their populations, who are portrayed 
as tourist exhibits because of their marginality. The same governments that, 
in the name of progress and development, do all they can to change the life- 
style of those people, also encourage locking a small minority of them in their 
old traditions as tourism exhibits (Homewood and Rodgers, 1991: 242). 

In Africa, with which I am most familiar (numerous visits from 1972 to 
2001), postcolonial governments, taking their cue from their colonial prede- 
cessors, take away the pastures and waterholes of pastoral nomads. They 
limit their movements and that of their herds. They allow encroachment of 
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their grazing areas by cultivators. They put pressure on them to adopt perma- 
nent settlement, claiming that it is more conducive to rural economic 
development and to the encounter with what they claim are forces of 
progress (education, technology, better health services), but also in order to 
exert greater political control over them. They heavily tax their herds and try 
to induce them to market more animals and reduce the size of their herds, 
claiming again that nomadic pastoralism is a wasteful and anachronistic use 
of natural resources.’ At the same time, however, some of them are main- 
tained in suspended animation at the margin of society, as specimens of a 
strange, different and gradually disappearing world. 

What we see, in effect, is a policy of ‘reinforced primitivism’, whereby 
those groups are accommodated in protected areas so long as they conform 
to certain traditional stereotypes (Mowforth and Munt, 1998: 273). They are 
displayed as a relic from the past, or an illustration of local colour and diver- 
sity, so that they can be attractive tourism exhibits. Their marginality is kept 
so that it can be commercialized in the context of globalization. Quoting 
from MacCannell: ‘Enacted or staged savagery is already well established as 
a small but stable part of the world system of social and economic exchanges. 
Many formerly primitive groups earn their living by charging visitors admis- 
sion to their sacred shrines, ritual performances, and displays of more or less 
“ethnologized” everyday life” (MacCannell 1992: 18) The groups in 
question share some of the profits and are more incorporated in the new 
national and international economy. However, culturally they have to display 
marginality as a condition of such benefits. And every effort is made, by 
themselves as well as by the governments and the other agents involved, to 
keep the display as genuine as possible, though still under tight control, so 
that it does not lose its commercial value. All join forces in maintaining this 
marginality, turn it into a saleable commodity and maximize its commercial 
value for all involved. 

In conclusion, globalization and marginality can be related in a myriad 
of ways, some of them quite removed from the topic of this article. Foreign 
workers, many of them illegal migrants, are a very marginal population very 
closely linked to socioeconomic processes of globalization. They grow as a 
result of globalization and lubricate the global economy, leading to still 
greater flows of international migration. The homeless people, living under 
the bridges, in empty office space, or in central train stations of metropolitan 
centres, are another extremely marginalized group connected to globaliz- 
ation. The AIDS epidemic is still another manifestation of the interface 
between the global and the marginal. In all these examples, and many others, 
processes of globalization either create or depend on marginality in its midst. 
They each warrant articles on the relationship between globalization and 
marginality. In this article, I have looked at quite a different instance of close 
encounter of the global and the marginal, derived from an increasing flow of 
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western tourism into non-western regions. Unlike the other examples, here 
marginality is related to a perception of primitivism in western eyes towards 
places and people that become the objects of their curiosity. Such western 
attraction to the ‘primitive’ as a generalized other within its cultural frame 
has had an important impact on the people who are the objects of this atten- 
tion. I have tried to point out a few of those effects on the people who become 
tourism exhibits and I have stressed how the economic incorporation oppor- 
tunities depend on a continued representation of cultural marginality, as an 
ultimate paradox of globalization. 


Notes 


1 Ido not distinguish in this article between tourism, travel and exploration even 
though such distinctions are emphasized in the literature on tourism and form a 
hierarchy in terms of the traveller's commitment to the endeavour he or she has 
undertaken (see Curtis and Pajaczkowska, 1994: 202). My assertion in this article 
is that the new forms travel has taken, as a result of globalization, have also blurred 
the distinction between those three categories. See on this point also, Tucker 
(1997: 108-9). 

2 It has become a truism to assert that tourism tarnishes whatever it touches and 
destroys the very object of its desire (Abram and Waldren, 1997: 1). As is 
discussed in this article, however, one may also argue that tourism helps preserve 
elements of culture that might have otherwise disappeared. 

3 It should be stressed that I am not trying to offer a comprehensive typology of 
modern tourism in this article. Health tourism directed to spas and fitness centres, 
for example, or sports-related tourism, as active participants or as spectators, as 
well as many other types, are not discussed here despite their important share of 
the contemporary tourism market. 

4 The fact that the Maasai are seen as an auxiliary to wildlife tourism strengthens 
the marginality argument regarding the Maasai as objects of tourism attraction. 
Maasai are seen as an extension of wildlife, hence they are regarded as most 
marginal (almost as marginal as wild animals), from the centrality of the so-called 
“civilized” human existence and society. 

5 Postcolonial government policies towards pastoral nomads are detailed and an 
extensive literature on them is cited in Azarya (1996b: 76-83). See also Swantz 
(1995: 218-55). 
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Introduction 


ll welfare states must ration health care because no public system is able 

to finance the entire (theoretically boundless and largely supply-driven) 
demand for health care arising within such a system. The only system that 
could dispense with amy rationing whatsoever would be a completely 
unregulated market in which the supply and demand for medical goods and 
services would be brought into equilibrium by the price mechanism, thus 
leaving no need for further selection. But a pure market system would have 
several undesirable (side-effects, rendering it practically infeasible and 
leaving no alternative to at least some degree of public care provision. 

If there is no genuine (defensible and legitimate) alternative to a public 
health care system, and if within such a system it is at the same time 
inevitable to limit spending, then hard choices have to be made about how 
this ought to be done at all levels concerned. At the macro level, it has to be 
decided which amount of a given gross domestic product (GDP) is to be 
used for medical purposes as against other societal concerns and interests. 
At the meso level, it has to be decided how the medical budget as a whole 
is to be distributed among the various branches and subdivisions within 
medicine. And finally, at the micro level of concrete physician-patient inter- 
action it has to be decided who is to receive (or be denied) which kinds of 
treatment. 

The present article focuses on macro-level policies, but looks at some of 
their implications for the other two levels as well. It is divided into two main 
sections, followed by a brief conclusion. Drawing upon a widely used 
distinction between implicit and explicit rationing, the second section 
outlines three models of rationing and exemplifies them with the systems 
found in (1) Germany (a public system predominantly following the implicit 
approach, based on clinical judgement and physician discretion); (2) Oregon 
in the US (a public health care plan in a predominantly private environment 
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and following an explicit approach by defining a given package of treatments 
covered); and (3) Singapore's system of compulsory savings accounts and 
various government-backed or regulated insurance plans which ration explic- 
itly through limiting the amount of funding to which individual subscribers 
are maximally entitled over the course of their lifetime.! 

All three models have their advantages and (at times rather tragic) draw- 
backs. It seems, however, that they roughly represent and delineate the scope 
of available options for the designation of rationing policies in economically 
advanced countries. In the past, implicit rationing clearly was the predomi- 
nant form. However, more recently pressures on the funding of health care 
systems have become so agute that a gradual move to (more) explicit 
rationing scems to be taking place in many countries. Given that explicit 
rationing is quite visible, it brings to the surface all kinds of ethical dilemmas 
which, despite being no less prevalent in regimes of implicit rationing, can be 
more easily ignored (‘escaped’) there. They are the subject of the third section 
which discusses a number of theoretical and practical arguments for and 
against each model. 

Ultimately, all health care systems have to decide how best to tackle these 
dilemmas. And since the option not to choose is unavailable, it is good to 
know what is on offer. For only then can one make a conscious choice, weigh 
the various pros and cons deliberately and determine which trade-offs appear 
most tolerable in a given sociocultural environment. However, understand- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of various models is only a first step in 
policy development and, especially, in policy implementation, which, if 
successful, has to overcome many practical difficulties. This problem cannot 
be adequately dealt with within the confines of this article. However, in the 
concluding section I briefly touch upon it and suggest that it does not inval- 
idate the perspective adopted here; not least because there are not only 
examples of failed policies and (at best) incremental reforms, but also of quite 
successful ones. 


Forms of Rationing 


Before turning to the models themselves, the meaning of the term ‘rationing’ 
must be clarified because of its very different uses in the pertinent literature. 
Here, it is understood as referring to any policy which causes some patients 
to forego medically beneficial treatment within a collectively financed 
(insurance or tax-based) system of health care provision. This definition? 
excludes market allocation as a form of rationing. Instead, it considers 
rationing as diametrically opposed to the market principle. Rationing 
becomes necessary only when some goods — in the present case, certain 
forms of medical treatment — are taken off the market, when they are 
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decommodified and offered to needy recipients regardless of their ability or 
willingness to pay. Once such decommodification takes place, however, 
rationing is inevitable because providing unrestricted (free or generously 
subsidized) access to all medically useful services would be unaffordable; 
according to calculations undertaken by health care economists, one could 
easily spend the entire GDP of a wealthy, industrialized nation on health 
care even after eliminating all waste (see Breyer and Kliemt, 1994) Public 
health care is therefore always limited health care, is care within the bounds 
of politically determined (and hence, medically arbitrary!) budget 
constraints.* But the limitations that exist are not always publicly acknow- 
ledged. This is especially true of countries that resort to implicit modes of 


rationing. 


Implicit or Bedside Rationing 

The country best known for a politics of implicit rationing is the UK (see 
the now classical study Aaron and Schwartz, 1984).5 This approach has been 
adopted in Germany too, but the fact that rationing takes place there has 
always been denied. Instead, policy-makers and clinical practitioners alike 
claim that all needy patients are provided with the necessary care. Rationing 
is scorned, portrayed as something that can and must be prevented. For not 
only does it lead to medically unwarranted exclusions, it is also associated 
with a two-tier (or, as it is called there, two-class) system in which the 
wealthy are better cared for than the less well-off, and such social differen- 
tiation is considered unacceptable in egalitarian-minded Germany (see, for 
example, Clade, 1997). 

But rhetoric and everyday realities are not easily reconciled. For one 
thing, the German system has always been a two-tier system. Subscription 
to a social insurance scheme is mandatory only for the lower income groups, 
and tenured public servants are even legally excluded from membership in 
such a scheme. So they have no choice but to buy insurance on the private 
market. Likewise, higher income groups are permitted to opt out and 
purchase private insurance. At least for younger and relatively healthy 
people, private insurance rates tend to be significantly lower. At the same 
time, the reimbursement that doctors can claim from private insurers is much 
higher than what they receive from social insurance schemes.* Not surpris- 
ingly, this translates into better service for privately insured patients who are 
often given priority treatment (e.g. allowed to jump queues), are more 
thoroughly investigated, are more often referred to reputable (and hence 
expensive) specialists, and receive better implants and tooth fillings.” The list 
could be extended almost infinitely. 

But not only has there always been a class difference between the public 
and private sectors, there can also be no doubt that rationing takes place 
within the public sector. Not every technically feasible treatment is made 
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available to every medically indicated patient, and when treatment alterna- 
tives exist, doctors are urged to take cost considerations into account; in fact, 
they now even face (the possibility of) monetary penalties if they refuse to 
do so. As a result, less intensive care is offered or less time is spent on 
patients than would be medically optimal, and second best rather than first 
best medication or technology is provided. This is rationing by dilution. 
Next, there is rationing by (premature) termination. Patients are increas- 
ingly discharged earlier from hospital than desirable. This can significantly 
impair the recovery processes and also lead to higher rates of recidivism — 
thus actually raising treatment costs. A third form of rationing, rationing by 
rejection, is also becoming more widespread. Many hospitals refuse admis- 
sion to emergency patients whose treatment costs are expected to be higher 
than the reimbursement they receive from the patients” insurance plans, thus 
making them a financial liability. Instead of reserving some capacities for 
acute cases, beds in emergency wards are filled with elective and more lucra- 
tive patients who do not really belong there. Related to this, there is 
rationing by redirecting: would-be patients are refused at the reception stage 
and sent to other settings which are purportedly better equipped to serve 
them but which may in fact deny them access as well. In order to improve 
output (i.e. ‘success’) rates, hospitals also increasingly give priority to less 
urgent over more needy patients whose prognosis is worse (but not 
hopeless). This could be called utilitarian rationing. It is driven primarily by 
efficiency concerns and can, when taken too far, subvert the very purpose 
of the treatment in question.® Finally, there is rationing by delay. Waiting 
lists are becoming the norm in a widening scope of treatment areas due to a 
lack of equipment and/or (qualified) nurses and physicians. As a result, the 
patients’ conditions worsen; sometimes to the point where the treatment no 
longer makes any sense. In other cases, the patients die before it is their turn. 
Intentional or not, both practices reduce costs.? 

The form that rationing takes in these and numerous similar instances is 
implicit because the affected patients are not informed about their less than 
optimal treatment. Instead, they are led to believe that they receive the best 
possible treatment, with doctors resorting to all kinds of rationalizations to 
camouflage their rationing behaviour. In other words, they offer medical 
reasons to justify decisions which are in fact motivated by economic 
considerations or constraints. Partly for the (presumed) comfort of the 
patients, partly for their own comfort, doctors deceive patients about the true 
grounds of their refusal (see Halper, 1989). One observer has aptly referred 
to such practices as ‘merciful lies’ (see Gafgen, 1985). Germans have long 
been oblivious to health care rationing and thought of it as a problem that 
might trouble'other systems but not theirs. This is an illusion.!° Recent 
research has provided ample evidence that German doctors face the same 
dilemmas as their colleagues in other parts of the world and deal with them 
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in the same ways (e.g. Schmidt, 1996; Kuhlmann, 1998; Dietrich et al., 2002; 
Breyer et al., 2002).!! 


Explicit Rationing: Oregon's Medicaid Programme 

Oregon’s rationing plan came into being by default, as it were.!? In 1987, the 
state's Medicaid programme refused to pay for a bone marrow transplant — 
the only survival chance for a seven-year-old boy suffering from leukaemia. 
The case drew much public attention and criticism, eventually forcing 
Medicaid to reinstate funding for transplants discontinued just prior to the 
onset of the boy's disease. The rationale for this decision was the prospect of 
providing 1500 people who had thus far been without any treatment coverage 
with basic medical care. Medicaid's budget is relatively small, and it had been 
estimated that by excluding payment for the 34 patients who were expected 
to require transplants in the upcoming year, enough resources would be freed 
to include 1500 new enrollees in the programme. The price of 34 unidentifi- 
able, “statistical lives’ seemed tolerable against this background. 

The tragic episode became the starting point for the designation of a 
clearly defined package of care to which all enrollees are entitled; what is not 
included in Medicaid's list of specified services is not covered. The state legis- 
lature appointed a commission whose task was to draft the list. The 
commission's goal was to determine the relative cost-effectiveness of the 
various Medicaid services and to rank them accordingly. Services generating 
large benefits at small costs would be at the top of the list and vice versa. 
Gradually moving down the list, the state would then estimate the cost of 
providing each service to an expanded number of beneficiaries and draw a 
line at the point where the budget was exhausted. Services falling below that 
line would no longer be reimbursed by Medicaid. 

The first list produced by the commission was a complete failure; it was 
not even forwarded to the state legislature. The reason was that the chosen 
method of ranking yielded several undesirable results. An oft-cited example 
is the prioritizing of tooth capping over appendectomy (Hadorn, 1991). But 
this did not discourage the commission. The members concluded that, in 
addition to the results of (as yet rather imperfect) cost-effectiveness analyses 
whose sole purpose is to maximize the benefits from given resources, further 
considerations, such as fairness and equality of access to health care, the 
comparative urgency/severity of different medical conditions and their 
respective impact on people's health and overall welfare, etc., had to be 
factored in. This led to several rounds of revision and improvement. In 1994, 
the list was finally approved and implemented. Since then, Oregon's govern- 
ment-sponsored Medicaid scheme, which remains in place, has been the most 
widely discussed example of a system of explicit health care rationing in the 
world.!* 
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Rationing through Personal Savings Accounts: The Singaporean 

System 

The Singaporean system has two major components, one for outpatient treat- 
ment and the other for inpatient treatment requiring hospitalization. 
Outpatient treatment, which tends to be very moderately priced due to heavy 
subsidization by the government, must be paid directly by the patients 
themselves; often, however, they can claim some assistance from their 
employers. To be able to pay their hospital bills, employees can use their 
Central Provident Fund (CPF) savings. All employees must set aside 20 
percent of their monthly income (augmented by another 13 percent 
contributed by their employers) in a compulsory, individual savings account 
administered by the government-run CPE! Of these monthly savings, 
between 6 and 8.5 percent (depending on the employee's age, and subject to 
an upper limit of S$360480) go into separate Medisave accounts.!6 The 
savings in this account (the total of which is currently limited to S$10,000 to 
avoid excessive build-up) are reserved for payment of hospital charges and 
certain costly outpatient services (such as renal dialysis, radiotherapy and 
chemotherapy) incurred or utilized by the account-holders and their immedi- 
ate relatives (parents, spouses and children). They can also be used to purchase 
insurance against catastrophic disease, provided the respective insurance plan 
contains palpable deductibles and co-payments for the subscribers.!7 

Like outpatient treatment, hospital services are subsidized, albeit to 
different degrees (that is, depending on the ward class chosen by the patients). 
With decreasing levels of comfort, the government subsidy increases up to a 
maximum of 80 percent for patients housed in multi-bedded class C wards 
which lack various amenities (such as air conditioning) found in higher-class 
wards but supposedly offer the same quality of care as the latter, less or non- 
subsidized wards.'® Despite the high levels of subsidy, patients stricken with 
very costly and/or chronic diseases may still not be able to cover their full 
share of the bill with savings from their Medisave accounts. To cover this gap, 
in 1990 the government introduced Medishield, a low-cost catastrophic 
illness insurance plan. Premiums are paid directly from Medisave contri- 
butions unless the account-holder opts out. They range from just above S$10 
annually for those up to 30 years, to less than $$300 for those above 70 years, 
thus allowing even low-income earners to buy at least some insurance-based 
protection. 

A private alternative, which basically functions the same way, but 
provides more extensive coverage at somewhat higher cost, is the 
Incomeshield plan from the National Trades Union Congress (NTUC).1 It 
comes in three versions, differing in their premium and reimbursement rates, 
respectively: put simply, whoever pays higher premiums gets more in return. 
Premiums are still rather low though.” At the same time, there are upper 
limits in all three plans to what subscribers can maximally claim. The ‘best’, 
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and most expensive, version covers up to S$110,000 per policy year and 
$900,000 during one’s lifetime. Any treatment costs exceeding these limits 
have to be borne by the policy-holder. There are also relatively high annual 
deductibles whose exact amounts depend on the ward class chosen. 
Moreover, no claims are possible without significant co-payment, compris- 
ing 25 percent or more of all expenses incurred, on the part of the policy- 
holder. And finally, there are age limits for subscribers. The last possible 
entry age is 75, the last coverage age 80 years. Patients older than 80 are not 
eligible for any reimbursement even if they have not yet fully consumed their 
lifetime maximum. Any remaining balance goes back to the pool. 

A long list of exclusions specifies conditions that are not covered by the 
plan. They include self-inflicted and/or sexually transmitted diseases such as 
drug addiction, injuries resulting from attempted suicide or AIDS, mental 
illness, hereditary conditions, dental care, maternity charges and abortions, 
cosmetic surgery, vaccination, and several others. Coverage is thus deliber- 
ately restricted to care for serious, especially life-threatening or incapacitat- 
ing conditions, severe injury, etc. Some of the excluded conditions are 
covered by other, government-sponsored programmes, others are not. 

Through political intervention into the health market, the government 
generally (and by and large successfully) tries to keep treatment costs down. 
Coupled with the subsidization of many procedures and drugs, this ensures 
that good and affordable basic medical care is available to all Singaporeans. 
Beyond that, personal responsibility is strongly emphasized and promoted. 
As a result, only the poorest must be supported directly by the state (see 
Duff, 2001). For this purpose, an endowment fund (called Medifund) was 
established in 1993. It provides basic coverage for citizens who have 
exhausted all other means to rely on, including the savings of immediate 
family members. Eligible persons may apply to hospital-based Medifund 
Committees for assistance. 

So much for a brief description of the three major models of health care 
rationing discussed here. As mentioned before, none is anywhere practised 
in pure form. Thus, even health care systems predominantly relying on 
implicit (hidden) rationing mechanisms usually contain at least some 
elements of explicit rationing as well, typically in the form of exclusions of 
certain conditions and procedures (such as cosmetic surgery) from coverage 
or of various co-payments (which are becoming increasingly prominent in 
Germany). Conversely, some degree of bedside rationing seems indispens- 
able even in the most explicit of rationing systems. For doctors must 
inevitably judge the cost-worthiness of given procedures in individual cases 
and act accordingly; if they didn't, they could easily ruin any (public) health 
care system in the world (Ubel, 2000). There is simply too much good 
medicine can do nowadays. And Singapore’s system is a mixed case anyway, 
combining self-selection on the part of policy-holders themselves with 
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known exclusions from third-party reimbursement and some degree of * 
bedside rationing too. 


Merits and Drawbacks 


Health care rationing can be harsh and is always unpleasant. It means that 
avoidable harm and premature deaths are allowed to happen. They are the 
outcome of contingent (political) choice. If more resources were devoted to 
health care or if some of the available resources were spent differently within 
the health care sector, some unnecessary harm and deaths could be prevented. 
However, the price would be the inability to address other societal concerns, 
including other health-related concerns. We have to choose, and any choice 
we make will inevitably produce winners and losers (somewhere) because 
there is no (public) spending without opportunity costs. The dilemma itself 
cannot be escaped. But it can be resolved in different ways. The three policies 
described above reflect different philosophies for doing so. Some of their 
merits and drawbacks are the subject of this section. 

The most important advantage of policies of imphoit rationing is 
probably their invisibility, protecting them from criticism. What is not 
known cannot be questioned, challenged, probed. Moreover, no one has to 
take responsibility for less than optimal treatments and outcomes. Patients 
who receive second best care or are denied appropriate care altogether are 
told that nothing (better) can be done for them medically. Even patients who 
are denied a (knowingly) scarce transplant are often led to believe that it is 
ultimately not the scarcity itself which necessitates their exclusion; rather, 
their personal prospects are too poor, or no suitable donor can be found for 
them in due time, etc.2 That is, whatever may be withheld from them would 
not benefit them anyway. Instead, they are only spared unnecessary suffer- 
ing, painful interventions leading to no good. Who could object to that? 

Such lies may be merciful because for many people it would be exceed- 
ingly hard to accept the truth: that they have to die (or put up with second 
or third best medication), not because there is no alternative to this, because 
any additional effort to improve their condition would be futile, but simply 
because whatever else could be done is deemed too expensive. Yes, the means 
are there, but not for you. They have to be reserved for others; not for others 
who need them more, who are medically more eligible, but for others who 
are given sociomoral priority.? In principle it would of course be possible to 
treat you (better) too, but that would require more resources. The budgets 
are limited, so “tragic choices” (Calabresi and Bobbitt, 1978) have to be made. 
Merciful lies serve to conceal these choices. They make invisible their contin- 
gency by couching them in the language of necessity. The defenders of this 
policy argue that it permits affected patients to make peace with their fate. 
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` Ignorance spares them the ‘deprivation disutility’ (Coast, 1997) derived from 
knowing that more (or something) could be done, but is not; from the resent- 
ment, anguish and despair they (are likely to) feel when informed correctly.” 

But merciful lies are still lies.” This makes their justification somewhat 
dubious. Too much lying may well erode the trust which is so important 
for the doctor-patient relationship. For how can one trust people who 
systematically lie in matters of life and death? Who withhold beneficial 
treatment when it is their professional duty to act in one's best interest? 
Isn't this a recipe for generating fear and suspicion? If people discover that 
they have been deceived (say, through acquaintance with social scientists” 
work and their popularization through the media), might their sense of 
betrayal not outweigh any distress from being told the truth? And does not 
the recognition of the patients” autonomy rights reqwire honesty (Doyal, 
1997)? 

Another objection comes from the medical community itself, which is 
becoming increasingly restive about having to carry responsibility for scarci- 
ties beyond its control and which it would much rather ameliorate through 
more resources devoted to health care. Doctors are, after all, not (meant to 
be) 'society's coffers'. If politicians make bad decisions about societal 
resource allocation (and rationing, whatever its political justification, cannot 
be but a disturbing bad from a medical point of view), then they should also 
be held accountable for them. The medical profession should refuse to 
participate in rationing activities (Agnell, 1985; Anheier, 1996). 

A third, related criticism (coming from outside the profession, though) 
of bedside rationing questions the authority of doctors-as-rationing-agents. 
Rationing is not about the proper application of medical knowledge but 
rather the distribution of scarce societal resources, and for this task 
physicians possess neither any special expertise nor prerogative. It does of 
course require medical knowledge to determine a patient's eligibility for a 
given treatment, but there is nothing in medicine that tells one who ought to 
receive better or worse forms of treatment if not all can be treated equally 
well. When such questions arise, they must be dealt with in their own terms, 
in terms of public policy and of ethical rightness. They concern competing 
interests and conflicting values, and hence must be taken out of the doctors” 
office and into the public arena where they truly belong (see, for example, 
Veatch, 1991). 

A fourth problem with bedside rationing is the flip side of what, to some, 
makes it appear more humane than explicit rationing: precisely because they 
do not know about the rationing that actually takes place (or where it is most 
prevalent and which categories of patients it affects most), people are kept 
from taking otherwise possible precautions. Were one (made) aware of the 
often rather idiosyncratic (if not to say, arbitrary) rationing decisions which 
doctors daily make without admitting them, then one might consider 
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purchasing additional coverage on the private insurance market. But one 
cannot make a rational choice about the appropriate amount of additional 
coverage if one does not know what is included in the basic package, what 
one is and is not entitled to in the public sector. In effect this amounts to 
depriving people of life chances. They may virtually die although they could 
have lived had they been properly informed about their condition and the 
extra payment it requires for treating it with state of the art medical 
procedures. Seen in this light, merciful lies might be equated with 
professional malpractice. 

Explicit rationing schemes offer the requisite transparency, and this is 
probably their greatest merit. People know exactly what to expect within the 
rationed sphere. Such knowledge may sometimes be hard to bear, especially 
when it concerns exclusions. But if one wants protection against medically 
unwarranted exclusions (or simply beyond what is covered by a public 
scheme), one can buy it — at market rates, of course, and provided one can 
afford them. But sf one can afford them, one may well decide to do so. If, on 
the other hand, one freely chooses not to do so, then there is nobody to blame 
should a situation arise in which expensive treatment is withheld from 
oneself. 

Affordability means that there will be different standards and qualities 
of treatment for different social groups, depending on their willingness and 
ability to pay. This has often been criticized as ethically inappropriate 
because health care is deemed special, à good so important that all should 
have equal access to it. But if rationing itself is unavoidable, then the only 
way to guarantee absolutely equal access would be to prohibit the develop- 
ment of a private market altogether. At least in free, democratic societies this 
appears both undesirable and infeasible. So some inequality must be toler- 
ated, whether one likes it or not. Equality of health care is not an absolute 
value, and it often has to be traded against competing, no less important 
values to which concessions must be made. Defenders of explicit forms of 
rationing argue that some degree of inequality may well be socially just (at 
least, ethically tolerable), provided a “decent minimum of health care' 
(Daniels, 1996) is guaranteed for all. 

Another problem with explicitness is that it makes for vulnerability. 
Implicit rationing is doubtless politically more convenient. To be able to 
define a package, to determine what should and should not be included in a 
list of publicly funded services, one needs criteria which are acceptable to 
both the public and professionals involved, and given the value pluralism 
which is so typical of modern society such criteria are hard to come by. There 
is no one-best solution to the problem of setting health care priorities, nor is 
there a clear cut-off point separating effective from non-effective treatments 
(Light and Hughes, 2001). Instead, several suggestions are on offer for which 
reasonable arguments can be made. Ultimately, what ought and ought not to 
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be included in a given package depends on value commitments, which are 
not generally shared and hence make all proposals contentious. Why (only) 
these condition/treatment pairs and not others (as well), why this ranking 
rather than a different one? Whose views about what is most important (are 
to) count more, whose less? Since no one can claim to possess the authority 
to settle such disputes once and for all, any chosen policy invites criticism 
from somewhere. 

Sceptics believe therefore that the likely result of any attempt to draw up 
a clear list of services covered will be unrelenting agitation for budget 
increases (Mechanic, 1995) which in turn can easily doom the whole enter- 
prise. No rationing is possible without painful exclusions, but exclusion, 
when visible, quickly tends to meet with public outcries. The price of visi- 
bility is triviality, says health policy analyst Rudolf Klein (1997), so in the 
end the really hard decisions will have to be relegated back to the clinical 
level anyway. He adds that Oregon cannot be taken as counter-evidence, 
because Medicaid's original purpose was to extend coverage to previously 
uninsured (rather than limst what is to be available to already protected) 
people, and expansion is always easier to defend politically than contraction 
because it seemingly hurts nobody.2 If that were the case, then policies of 
explicit rationing would be ill suited to precisely those problems which they 
are meant to address, namely those of cost containment. 

A further problem with explicit forms of rationing is that "blanket 
exclusions ignore the fact of patient heterogeneity’ (Klein, 1997: 508). Justice 
demands equal treatment for equal people and unequal treatment for unequal 
people. A treatment that would be of marginal utility to most patients may 
be essential for a few who may never need any of the procedures included in 
a list of covered services. Defined packages have no room for the subtleties 
of individual cases. Klein therefore pleads for greater openness for 
condition/treatment pairs that may qualify for reimbursement based on 
physician judgement: whether a particular service will or will not be made 
available to a given patient ought to be made dependent on that patient's 
personal circumstances. If the doctor in charge feels that someone strongly 
needs it for his or her ability to function socially, then even cosmetic surgery 
can be a candidate for public provision. But the discretion which is needed 
for decisions on a case by case basis would of course also open the door to 
precisely those idiosyncrasies which have turned many observers against 
implicit forms of rationing and which gave rise to calls for greater trans- 
parency and explicitness. 

Some of the difficulties associated with both of the rationing models 
discussed can be avoided when entitlements, rather than being limited quali- 
tatively through a set list of services, are specified quantitatively as an upper 
limit of expenses covered for each patient. This is the main feature of the 
Medicare and Medishield/Incomeshield programmes forming the centrepieces 
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of the Singaporean system, which accords maximum amounts of reimburse- 
ment per year and lifetime. This system rations very explicitly, leaving no 
doubt about where one (presently) stands, what one is (yet) entitled to. At 
the same time, it requires no definite exclusions of particular condition/treat- 
ment pairs. In its Singaporean ‘incarnation’ it does of course contain such 
exclusions, even many of them. But these are no prerequisites of the proper 
functioning of a system based primarily on the principle of rationing through 
monetary limitations of entitlements. Instead, they are merely contingent 
(local) add-ons, which could easily be dropped without affecting the system's 
operational logic. What such a system does require though are prudent clients 
and honest doctors. The clients must be prudent because they have to allocate 
the resources available to themselves in such as way that their well-being is 
maximized across a whole lifespan. They must think ahead, discount some 
of their (less urgent) present needs (or preferences) for potentially arising 
future needs, lest they be without sufficient means when something serious 
hits them later in life. In a word, they must become therr own rationing 
agents.2 The doctors, on the other hand, must be honest, because in a system 
like this it is vitally important that patients be well informed about the avail- 
ability and relative merits of given treatments; otherwise no rational choices 
are possible about how best to spend one's limited insurance dollars. 

The system rations not only through upper limits of reimbursement that 
subscribers can claim, but indirectly through the deductible and co-payment 
provisos as well. For such co-payment, especially when it is as palpable as in 
Singapore, strongly discourages moral hazard behaviour. The experience 
with health care insurance around the world shows that without co-payment 
people are much more likely to utilize facilities they would not consider very 
worthy if they had to pay for them out of their own pocket. When expenses 
are distributed across many (anonymous) people, then people's health care 
“needs” generally tend to inflate. Once they are made to feel the costs of 
medical care, their needs become more modest. The high performance levels 
(measured in terms of factors such as life expectancy, infant mortality, etc.) 
achieved by the Singaporean system at rather low cost?! — the country 
presently spends little more than 3 percent of its GDP on health care — 
indicate that this need not be to their disadvantage. 

One of the drawbacks of the Singaporean system is probably its openly 
exbibited class character.? Whoever pays higher premiums gets better service, 
and whoever pays nothing gets only very little when in need. Moreover, there 
is hardly any redistribution from the rich to the poor, because the savings 
accounts approach means that each person saves only for him- or herself. 
Coverage is thus largely provided in proportion to the individual's income 
rather than his or her need (see Lim, 1989, for this criticism); and the 
solidarity principle which plays a much greater role in collectivist systems 
such as those of Canada and several West European countries is clearly 
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marginalized. Another potential problem is that the system's underlying 
premise that the patient/customer is the best judge of how he or she should 
spend his or her health care savings properly may be flawed to some extent, 
as has been suggested repeatedly in the pertinent literature and is seemingly 
confirmed by the observation that a sizeable portion of Singaporeans has been 
led to spend beyond their means by checking into higher-class wards than 
they can afford.31 Finally, the system does not discriminate between patients 
with chronic, very costly diseases and those who have been luckier in the 
‘natural lottery’ — or more generally, between those with greater and lesser 
medical needs. Some may find it unjust that some patients are bound to reach 
their upper reimbursement limits much more quickly than others through no 
fault of their own. Would it not be fairer to compensate them somewhat for 
their bad luck, for example through a more flexible system of entitlements, 
one that was better adapted to circumstances beyond the individual's control? 


Concluding Remarks 


The question need not be answered here. For the purpose of the present 
article is neither to criticize nor to promote any of the models discussed. 
Instead, the intention is only to highlight some of their main features and 
differences and to show that no system is perfect or wholly satisfactory. All 
have their advantages, but all are also problematic in certain ways. Once this 
is understood, the best one can hope for is a policy design which tries to 
combine the better elements of the various models and to eliminate, as well 
as possible, their ethically or otherwise most disturbing ones. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to lay out the parameters of 
such a policy in detail. Some tentative suggestions seem, nevertheless, 
possible. If the criticisms made of various schemes of implicit rationing are 
not altogether unsound, and if the same applies to attempts at setting up 
explicit lists of services covered by a public health care package, then it might 
be worth considering giving at least some weight to the alternative(s) of 
personal savings accounts and/or insurance schemes along Singaporean 
lines? Thus, beyond providing universal access (with or without co- 
payment) to a decent level of primary and secondary care, people could be 
required to buy additional coverage for catastrophic disease (with or without 
co-payment) — but with the choice between insurance eitber protecting 
against a limited set of conditions or guaranteeing a maximum (lifetime) 
amount claimable for whichever treatment they need and seek. On top of 
that, the private market could offer coverage for any remaining 'gaps' to 
those who are able and willing to pay for it. Such a system would combine 
compassion for the weak with some freedom for all; it would contain an 
inevitable degree of paternalism to protect people against their own weakness 
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of will and short-sightedness, while at the same time permitting those who 
are sufficiently able and willing to care for themselves to make their own 
choices. It would thus strike a reasonable balance between conflicting values 
which are both important in their own right, but which can easily become 
problematic when taken to extremes. 

Now, one objection that can be raised against the perspective adopted 
here is that it seems rather naive in that it ignores the complexities of real- 
life politics. It is one thing to devise a blueprint for a rational policy in the 
abstract, and quite another to put it to work. That, of course, is undeniable. 
And it is doubtless important to be aware of such difficulties — or to be made 
aware of them through social scientific work. Indeed, much sociological 
work on policy reform, including that on health care policy (see, for example, 
Griffiths and Hughes, 1998), aims to do precisely this by directing our atten- 
tion to policy failure, or at least to the ways in which policies are subverted, 
diluted and possibly even derailed by powerful, yet indispensable groups of 
negatively affected parties in the implementation process. At a more general 
level, the premises underlying this ‘impossibility theorem’ of purposive social 
change and reform have expressed themselves in well-known phrases such as 
‘the science of muddling through’ (Lindblom, 1959), the ‘garbage can model 
of decision making’ (Cohen et al., 1972), or the ‘tragedy of dead hands’ 
(Luhmann, 1989). But this perspective, too, has its limitations. For its implicit 
conservatism, induced by its focus on aspects of continuity, stability, the 
infeasibility of whole scale reforms, etc., ties our ‘sociological imagination’ 
(C. Wright Mills) to present realities at the cost of blocking our sense for 
their contingency, changeability, and our ability to conceive of alternatives 
to known institutions and practices. The aim of the present article is to foster 
awareness of alternatives in the field of rationing policies by going beyond 
the simple implicit/explicit dichotomy which dominates much of the 
(western) scholarly literature on the issue. And while it remains important to 
unravel the complexities of policy implementation, the designation of a 
‘heuristic of options’ (Wiesenthal, 2003) for public policy is an equally legiti- 
mate task of social scientific work. 


Notes 


The article is a revised and extended version of a paper presented at the 15th World 
Congress of Sociology, Brisbane, Australia, 7-13 July 2002. The author wishes to 
thank three anonymous referees and the editor of this journal for useful comments 
and criticism, as well as Richard Derderian for editorial help. 


1 The three models are not mutually exclusive because each system contains some 
elements from either one or both of the others as well. They differ, however, in 
the relative weights they accord the various elements. For analytical purposes it 
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is therefore useful to treat them as clear-cut alternatives, even though no pure 
models are found in the real world. 

A fuller exposition and justification of this definition are given in Schmidt and 
Gutmann (2002). 

This may seem an exaggerated, even fantastically high figure. Yet, in the light of 
other estimations, it still reflects a rather moderate assessment. For instance, Hall 
(1997: 11) cites a study according to which it would require ‘five-and-one-half 
times the French gross national product' to provide all French citizens with all 
medically beneficial treatment. For evident reasons, the French spend less than 
this on health care. They must be rationing. For some of the ways in which they 
are rationing, see Vassy (2001). 

The essentially political nature of rationing is also (strongly) emphasized by Light 
and Hughes. However, while they are concerned primarily with the micro-politics 
of rationing 'as a struggle over definitions, reflecting different situated interests 
and perspectives' (Light and Hughes, 2001: 560), my objective in the present 
article is to lay out an empirically founded (and illustrated) conceptual heuristic 
of rationing models which it is hoped can usefully complement normative reflec- 
tions about appropriate rationing policies. 

Further important studies are Halper (1989) and Klein et al. (1996); for more 
recent accounts see also Griffiths and Hughes (1998); several articles 1n the 2001 
special issue of Sociology of Health and Illness (Vol. 23, No. 5) on rationing; Day 
(2002); and Hunter (2002). As especially the work of Griffiths and Hughes (1998) 
shows, reforms of the British NHS during the 1990s have made rationing slightly 
more explicit, or rather have partly shifted the rationing power from the providers 
of health care to the purchasing bodies (the district health authorities), which have 
found their own ways of making rationing decisions invisible. Since the British 
case is well documented in the literature whereas very little is known about 
German rationing policies, the following focuses on the latter case. 

The terms social and public insurance are used interchangeably in this article. 

A good description of the key structural components of the German health care 
system and their consequences for its everyday functioning is to be found in Alber 
(1992). 

An example are premature organ transplants in patients who could well be kept 
alive for months or even ycars by conservative means, but whose transplantation 
improves a centre's survival statistics — and hence makes its performance appear 
better than that of (some of) its competitors (see Schmidt, 1998). 

The terms rationing by dilution, rationing by termination and rationing by delay 
are borrowed from Klein (1997). Evidence for one or another of the above forms 
of rationing in the German health care system can be found in Schmidt (1996), 
Krimmel (1997), Kuhlmann (1998), Rothgang (1999) and Feicht (2002). 

One consequence of the “illusion of abundance”, from which many Germans 
suffered until recently, is that an open debate about health care reform and 
rationing is only just beginning. There are many reasons for the long denial of this 
unpleasant reality. They include an overrating of the country's economic potency, 
an unwillingness to accept the reality of selection (a term which is thoroughly 
discredited in German public discourse due to the Holocaust experience), and a 
fear of electoral punishment for unpopular reforms by politicians. 
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It is now increasingly recognized that rationing is a global problem affecting prac- 
tically all health care systems in the world and from which no country is exempted 
(see, for example, the chapters in Coulter and Ham, 2000). 

The case is discussed broadly in the literature. The following account draws on 
Ubel (2000). An early book-length account of the lessons to be learned from the 
Oregon experience can be found in Strosberg et al. (1992). 

The rationing practices of American HMOs cannot be discussed in this article. 
For brief overviews, however, see Williamson (2002) and Powell (2002). 

Primary care services at public hospitals and polyclinics are subsidized at 50 
percent of the costs. 

For a recent official self-description of the CPF system and its history, see Central 
Provident Fund Board (2000). 

Workers aged 55 and above must gradually pay lower CPF rates. At the same time, 
the share of their CPF contributions that is reserved for the Medisave accounts 
increases. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the various components of the rather complex 
Singaporean system (whose details cannot be fully described here) and their under- 
lying rationales, see the pertinent chapters in Tan and Chew (1997). The present 
account draws heavily on the chapters of Aw and Low and of Lim in that volume. 
C wards are designed, if not by declaration so certainly by intention, for rather 
poor, low-income patients. To opt for them means to forego some of the privi- 
leges enjoyed in more expensive wards. Thus, a choice of physician is no longer 
possible, one may be given generic drugs upon the doctors’ discretion (without 
necessarily being informed about it), and one will likely find oneself in a ward of 
eight people, with almost no frills whatsoever. Moreover, to be allowed to opt for 
this ward, one needs a referral letter from a public polyclinic, which can thus 
exercise a gatekeeping function along the lines of a British general practitioner. 
Theoretically, this gives the polyclinics an opportunity to manage (i.e. reduce) the 
‘demand’ for such low-class, high-subsidy wards. To what extent such manage- 
ment actually takes place is not known. 

Two other private providers offer alternative schemes, which differ only margin- 
ally from the NTUC plan and hence can be neglected here. 

For instance, a person entering the plan at age 40 and purchasing the most 
expensive of the three policy versions must pay an annual premium of $$252 at 
current subscription rates. With the increasing age of the policy-holder, the 
premiums gradually become higher. 

For instance, through not mentioning certain available, but only marginally 
beneficial services to patients under their care. 

For empirical evidence, see Schmidt (1998). 

There are various ways in which such a priority can be expressed. Up until the 
second half of the last century, it was quite common to make reference to the differ- 
ential “social worth” of different (categories of) patients and to distribute scarce 
medical resources accordingly (see, for example, 'Scarce Medical Resources', 1969). 
Later, that term was not used anymore (at least less frequently) because it was 
politically discredited. The practice nevertheless persists, suggesting that the under- 
lying intuition has retained much of its force in everyday morality (Schmidt, 1996). 
Committed subscribers to the ideal of patient autonomy may find this hard to 
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believe. But there is some supporting evidence. For instance, members of self-help 
patient organizations in the field of transplant medicine have demanded a “right 
to ignorance' about the exact policies of recipient selection (see Kracht and Tapp, 
1997). They ‘want’ to believe in the myth that it is ultimately objective ‘medical’ 
criteria which determine who is to receive a given organ, even though it is now 
firmly established that such criteria, strictly speaking, do not exist and cannot be 
developed because the problem itself is not a medical one (on this point, sec 
especially Gutmann and Land, 1997). 

It is important to distinguish between genuine lies and judgements based on 
pervasive uncertainties which may appear as untruthful to external observers but 
are actually made in good faith. In practice, it will not always be easy to draw a 
clear line between the two. Still, there is sufficient evidence about doctors who are 
fully aware of their mendacity in contexts of health care rationing. See, for 
instance, Halper (1989: 149), who quotes a British nephrologist with the following 
remarks: ‘Some of us have to tell lies to older patients, partly to make the patients 
more comfortable and partly to make ourselves more comfortable.” 

À misperception, of course, because whatever is publicly funded must ultimately 
also be paid for by the public through (higher) taxation. 

Readers familiar with (and sympathetic towards) Norman Daniels's ‘prudential 
lifespan account of justice across generations’ in the distribution of health care 
(see Daniels, 1996) may find this feature (combined with the age limit which the 
system also contains) quite appealing, and it may well be that the described policy 
is the closest approximation of an implementation of Daniels's ideas one can get 
to in the real world. 

The WHO World Health Report 2000 ranked it No. 6 in the world in terms of 
overall performance. Despite various objections which have been raised against 
the assessment methodology used for that report (see, for example, Móller and 
Laaser, 2002), this ranking appears remarkable enough — not least when comparing 
it to those of many western systems, such as the German or the American ones, 
which were ranked only Nos 25 and 37, respectively. 

If this is a problem, it 1s one shared with any rationing scheme, as mentioned 
before. The main difference to other systems seems to be that no attempts are 
made to camouflage its class character in Singapore. 

It has been noted though that even the British NHS benefits the middle classes 
more than the lower classes (see Goodin and Le Grand, 1987). It may therefore 
well be that the differences are ones of degree rather than of principle. 

A study conducted by the RAND corporation (and reported by Hall, 1997: 49) 
also confirms that patients are not always capable of making good treatment 
decisions for themselves and thus rely heavily on their physicians! recommen- 
dations. This supports the point made above about the importance of the doctors” 
honesty in such a system. 

Savings account schemes are thus far not widely used. However, they have their 
advocates in western societies as well. See, for example, Pauly and Goodman 
(1995). 
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WU Status Inconsistency as Predictor of 
SY Public Action Attitudes in Romania 


Questions and Purpose 


entral and Eastern European societies face the challenge of a ‘double 

transition’ (Centeno, 1994), from centralized regimes without markets 
and democracy, to societies with functioning systems of market and demo- 
cratic institutions. How these two objectives of the market and democracy 
can be achieved, while at the same time keeping the social cost to a minimum, 
is the central question of post-Communist transition or transformation. 
Solutions are many and range from the idea that both processes should 
develop simultaneously, to the idea that the democratization process should 
precede economic reform (Linz and Stepan, 1996: 439). 

Strategies of transition are not only a matter of debate among politicians, 
experts and academics. Discussion also exists among different publics, 
different categories of society. The language employed by these groups, 
however, is more implicit than explicit and is loaded with symbols, images 
and metaphor. Identification of the societal groups engaged in consideration 
of how best to effect the changes necessary to obtain a higher standard of 
living is an area that has been approached only rarely by sociologists studying 
transition processes. Debate has mainly focused on who the reformers are 
(McIntosh et al., 1994; Firebaugh and Sandu, 1998) and on why different 
categories of population are located at different points along the 
reformism—conservatism continuum. This approach is particularly appropri- 
ate for cross-cultural studies (Linz and Stepan, 1996). 

Literature on post-Communist transition does not take into account the 
strategic thinking of the population in terms of the best ways to go about 
solving the problems of transition. The many surveys conducted in Central 
and Eastern Europe after 1989 probed public opinion mainly in terms of 
satisfaction with market economics and democracy, the social meaning of 
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democracy, definitions of social situations (in terms of life satisfaction, 
optimism/pessimism), perception of change, tolerance, or perceptions of 
local and international institutions (Smeltz et al., 2000; McIntosh et al., 2004). 
People, however, are not simply evaluators of macro-processes or consumers 
of goods and values. They are also actors that intervene on the public stage 
and contemplate strategies for adoption. 

The first aim of this article is to contribute to the understanding of the 
ways in which different social segments in a society in transition consider the 
matter of escape from the harmful state of transition characterized by uncer- 
tainty and poverty. The second aim is to investigate to what extent unequal 
positions in different social hierarchies affect the adoption of different views 
on how to solve transition problems. This is an attempt to answer the 
question as to whether status inconsistency (SI) as 'a non-vertical dimension' 
of the stratification (Lenski, 1954) is significant for different attitudes 
towards public action in Romania. This is in keeping with the theoretical 
perspective that ‘in periods of rapid change status inconsistencies are created 
for a large number of persons' (Coleman, 1990: 477) and the assertion that 
“periods of rapid change surely go hand in hand with the proliferation of 
status inconsistencies’ (Forse and Lemel, 1998: 1). If the assumption about 
SI is correct then we may draw at least two conclusions: (1) SI phenomena 
should be widespread in transition societies as these societies are character- 
ized by rapid change and high frustration levels; (2) attitudes towards 
strategies to solve public problems are very likely to be rooted in frustrations 
or satisfactions associated with different types of SI. Positive SI (Kerschke- 
Risch, 1990; cited in Smith, 1996), where there are better rewards as 
compared to investment (e.g. income vs education), will most likely create 
different attitudes towards public strategies than negative inconsistencies, 
which are marked by lower status reward functions of status investments. 
We can expect variation in the views of the population in terms of the best 
public action strategies function of the frustrations and satisfactions rooted 
in positive or negative SI. 


The Status Inconsistency Debate 


The whole story of “status crystallization' (Lenski, 1954) or “status inconsis- 
tency' is one of methodological and theoretical challenge. Starting with 
Lenski, sociologists began to consider the simultaneous location of a lower 
and a higher position in different status dimensions as important. In the early 
1950s, Lenski discovered empirical evidence of a rather limited nature that 
suggested that “a definite association existed between low crystallization and 
political liberalism! among respondents in ... a sample of metropolitan 
Detroit" (Lenski, 1954: 410). From that moment on, sociologists working 
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with the SI concept? were faced with the challenges of measuring it and 
assessing the relevance of this non-vertical dimension of status in respect of 
different social behaviours and phenomena. In 1992, for example, Jackson 
and Curtis tested the effects of SI on a set of 43 dependent variables of income 
and social mobility. They found “a body of negative evidence” (Jackson and 
Curtis, 1972) indicating an insignificant impact of SI on the selected set of 
dependent variables. Zurcher and Wilson (1979) argued that SI is a psycho- 
logical stressor, but did not find sufficient empirical evidence to support their 
hypothesis. Kerschke-Risch (1990; cited in Smith, 1996) concluded that 
positive inconsistency due to higher economic status than educational status 
was a cause of conservative voting behaviour. 

In general, empirical evidence that supports the hypothesis of the signifi- 
cance of SI is weak. The hypothesis in Lenski's seminal paper, however, 
proved extremely attractive. He contended that SI increases the probability 
that a population will “support programs of social change” (Lenski, 1954: 
411). The relevance of SI as a stressor also came to light in the examples 
provided by Lenski that refer to the political behaviour of professors, clergy 
and marginal people. Empirical evidence to support these hypotheses did not 
come to light during the research history of the concept. The reasons for this 
might be methodological (Smith, 1996) or they could be related to the areas 
of social life where its effects were sought. In fact, it is likely that both reasons 
help explain the path of the SI concept in its life over half a century. 

Transition societies, such as that of Romania, are by definition loci of 
multiple inconsistencies and this increases the possibilities for application of 
the concept. This new context calls for a retesting of the concept of Sl ina 
transitional context. A further reason for its retesting is given by the use of 
2 new and more powerful measure of SI. 


Contexts of Social Frustration and Mobilization 


Some types of SI generate frustration, while others generate mobilization. In 
the case of Romanian transition, social frustration can be identified in relation 
to an increase in poverty, polarization and downward mobility. The poverty 
rate increased sharply in the period 1996-2000, reaching 30 percent in 
2001.3 

Cycles of social optimism are connected to electoral and economic 
cycles. An increase in social optimism in the period 1994-5 corresponded 
with the beginning of economic recovery. The peak of optimism was reached 
in autumn 1996, before and after the general election, as an expression of the 
popular hope that a political change from left to right would lead to a better 
life. The lowest point on the optimism curve occurred in 1999 (Figure 1). 

Frustration phenomena are not only related to impoverishment and 
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Figure 1 Romanian People's Optimism about Improvements in their Living 
Standards, 1991—2000 

a of pepe anman ‘better’ and ‘much better’ to 
fne question: How good de’ you ihin your slandard of living will be one year from 


Source: Sandu (1999- 34) — compilation of data from the USIA Research Office 
collected by SOCIOBIT, and from the Public Opinion Barometers of the Open Society 


USIA-SOCIORIT data are comparable as 
as provided by the author of this artide. 


polarization, they are also related to downward mobility: some 52 percent of 
interviewees consider life in their households to be worse now as compared 
to before 1989.4 

The data set used in this article was produced in May 1999 in the context 
of a severe decline in public optimism. Three months prior to the survey there 
had been large demonstrations by miners and some rural communities. In 
this climate, debate in terms of how to proceed, how to act in order to solve 
the problem of poverty and the institutional problems of Romanian society, 
became very active. Analysis shows that this debate was not only present in 
the media, but also at the level of the silent majority, as captured by the survey 
data. 


Hypotheses 


Social ideologies of how to solve public problems have most likely been 
contaminated during post-Communist transition by the widespread ideolo- 
gies of the elites. Liberal democracy and participatory ideology are the main- 
stream innovations in Central and Eastern Europe. Their diffusion is 
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supported by the media, by new political institutions and by a deep-rooted 
rejection of the Communist experience. Inertial ideologies of Communist 
times are also likely to be part of the mass visions shaping public actions. 

Previous analyses of mass ideologies in Romania (Sandu, 2001) identified 
two dimensions in the structuring of public beliefs: attitudes towards change 
(pro and contra, liberal-modern vs conservative) and orientation towards the 
community vs the individual Pragmatic orientations of low ideological 
structuring fall in between these dimensions. The resultant social ideologies 
(Le. liberal-individualist, liberal-communitarian, conservative-communi- 
tarian, conservative-individualist, pragmatic-individualist and pragmatic- 
communitarian)) differ highly in capital resources and location of the 
supporters of the respective ideologies. Using the findings of this study, we 
can identify different formulations of these mass beliefs as ideologies for 
public action attitudes (PAA). A liberal-individualist ideology could be 
formulated as a democratic orientation, emphasizing the key role of public 
institutions; liberal-communitarianism could have a participatory orientation 
as an action counterpart; conservative-communitarian social ideologies are 
most likely to form the background to authoritarian opinions, in line with 
the former Communist experience; while conservative-individualist general 
beliefs would probably have a similar formulation in the area of public action 
ideologies to rebellion-conservative ideologies. All these expectations of the 
public action ideologies structure can be formalized (Figure 2) in a typology 
based on two dimensions: solution type (negotiated vs non-negotiated) and 
that of resources for public action (group mobilization, technical expertise, 
or the use of power/legal norms). 

Basic social attitudes towards solving public problems, generated by 
intersecting the two dimensions, can be labelled as AUTHORIT, 
DEMOCRAT, REBELL and PARTICIP action orientations. The first two 
refer to political solutions related both to the organization of political power 
and to the bringing about of development. Authoritarians, who normally 
agree with totalitarian and authoritarian systems, see the one-man, one-party 
system as the saving system that offers the solution to the current problems 
of society. They reject negotiation, democracy and freedom. Those who 
support the opposite strategy are characterized by democratic attitudes and 
multiparty political systems, public controversy and democratic rules for 
negotiation, with freedom and tolerance being the key terms they consider 
when defining solutions to transition problems. The rebellious attitude is a 
denial of both democratic and authoritarian action. Its supporters believe that 
the problems are so severe that only large-scale violent action can help reduce 
poverty or reinstall order in society. The fourth group considers transition 
problems not so much in political terms of democracy or authoritarianism 
or mass rebellion, but in terms of direct involvement by participation. 

The negotiated solutions of participation and democratic actions are to 
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a large degree based on a culture of openness,’ while the authoritarian and 
rebellion options are based mainly on a traditional culture of closedness and 
rejection of what comes from other social actors. 

Large publics that do not take part in mass-media production (i.e. most 
consumers) express their views on the appropriate action needed to solve 
social problems through a kind of ‘hidden transcript’. Much collective action 
emerges not from well-structured designs, but from symbolic and hidden, 
rather than overt, expressions. In particular, it is the weaker segments of 
society that use hidden transcripts to justify their actions (Scott, 1990). 

Starting from the aforementioned premises, I formulated four substan- 
tive hypotheses that capture the relationship between the stratification 
system and public action attitudes: 


Latent group bypotbesis: The main hypothesis of this article states that PAA 
in the Romanian society in transition are structures that are built on four 
dimensions, each of which is the defining profile for a social type of 
orientation — democratic, participatory, authoritarian or rebellion. 

Negative inconsistency hypothesis: Controlling for all other structural and 
cognitive factors of possible impact, negative inconsistency, determined 
by lower household wealth as compared to educational stock in the 
household or by lower personal income returns as compared to 
educational inputs, is more favourable to: 
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1. Closed, less participatory or democratic attitudes towards solutions 
to public problems; 
2. Rebellious types of PAA as a specific case of a social closing attitude. 

Positive inconsistency bypotbesis: Higher economic status as compared to 
educational stock at the personal or household level is more favourable 
to: 

1. Open attitudes, promoting public action by participatory and demo- 
cratic solutions; 

2. Accumulation of higher levels of ethnic tolerance and network 
capital as specific forms of social capital. 

Intermediary variables hypothesis: It is not only feelings of frustration and 
mobilization that act as intermediary variables between SI and PAA. 
Value orientations such as individual modernity or traditionalism are 
also important intermediary variables influencing the relationship 
between status and action attitude variables. 


The four hypotheses are meant to be context-bound, relevant to the post- 
Communist transition period in Romania. They could, however, be applied 
to similar contexts, characterized by comparable structural traits. 


Data and Method 


Data 

The data set used in the analysis originates from a survey financed by the 
Open Society Foundation (OSF) and conducted in May 1999. The survey 
was part of a programme called the "Public Opinion Barometer', which has 
been supported by the OSF in Romania since 1994. All the surveys in the 
series use the same three-stage random sample (for the adult population) with 
stratification in the first stage (for a description see Sandu, 1999: 171-9). The 
sample is representative at national level. 


Variables 

The basic hypothesis states that in Romanian society during post- 
Communist transition there are at least three nuclei of public represen- 
tations of solutions to public problems: social movements or collective 
behaviours, political leaders/parties acting in a democratic or authoritarian 
way, and the self in relation to the larger community. The actions of the 
large societal groups, the activities of the different political leaders and 
their parties, and people's thoughts about themselves in relation to local 
communities and the state form the nuclei of many different, widespread 
topics in public debate, both at the formal and, in particular, the informal 
level. The key variables of the study have been designed to measure public 
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orientation towards participatory, democratic, rebellion or authoritarian 
solutions in public life. 

An event that involved large crowds and engendered long-lasting public 
debate in Romania was the Jiu Valley miners’ movement of January 1999. 
The movement, per se, was a mixture of spontaneous collective behaviour 
and organized collective action. The decision of the government to close two 
mines without offering adequate retraining programmes for the miners who 
were to lose their jobs was the main cause of the unrest. The movement took 
the form of a march by the miners on the capital city of Romania, Bucharest, 
clashes with police and, in some cases, spontaneous solidarity action on the 
part of the rural population in the villages through which the miners passed 
en route. Due to the violent and illegal behaviour of the miners, as in similar 
cases of unrest in Romania during the miners’ marches of 1990 and 1991, the 
movement was condemned throughout the media. Four months later, a 
sociological survey, which also produced one of the data sets used in this 
article, asked a nationwide sample of Romanians to express their views on 
the miners and on the villagers who had associated with them (see descrip- 
tion of the variables MINERS and VILLAG in Table A1). The methodo- 
logical hypothesis stated that a person supporting the miners' actions would 
do so as a projection of the attitude that, given the conditions, collective 
protest behaviour is a legitimate method for solving public and social 
problems. 

Political leaders and parties can act out their role in public life in a demo- 
cratic or authoritarian way. It is also expected that there exist considerable 
differences within the population as a function of different people's prefer- 
ences for different political styles. Preference for an authoritarian political 
solution was tested with a set of two questions referring to leadership of the 
country by one decided person vs several people with different ideas (variable 
DECIDED in Table A1) and preference for a one-party vs a multiparty 
political system (ONEP variable in Table A1). 

The democratic style was tested in terms of two variables: support for 
the idea that negotiated political solutions are best (MIDDLE) and support 
for the view that it is best to tolerate political views different from one's own 
(TOLER). 

Public problems are not only addressed by political parties and their 
leaders or by publics aggregated into collective behaviour or social move- 
ments. They are also addressed by the participatory actions of individuals - 
towards community or national public life. Subjective civic competence as 
support for the idea that *people like me' can influence public decisions at 
local or central level is a possible measure of this participatory orientation 
(see description of the variables CIVICL and CIVICT in Table A1). This 
measure can function as a proxy variable for potential civic participation 
(Almond and Verba, 1989). Empirical evidence? deriving from one of the data 
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sets that form the foundation of this article indicates that subjective civic 
competence tends to be higher for men than for women. Living in more 
developed counties is favourable to higher values of civic competence. The 
potential for public participation as measured by subj ective civic competence 
is higher for persons who are more exposed to media consumption, are more 
religiously oriented, who identify more with their region of residence and 
who consider themselves to be normally active and self-achievers. The belief 
that it lies within a person's own power to change local or national situations 
is also related to a high level of trust in central government. 

The cight variables described — two for collective behaviour orientation, 
two for authoritarian action, two for negotiation orientation and two for 
participatory potential — were used in a confirmatory factor analysis and for 
the generation of four factor scores measuring the REBELL, AUTHORIT, 
DEMOCRAT and PARTICIP orientations of the population (Table A2)? 
The eight variables are grouped by factors that are consistent with the theor- 
etical assumptions concerning the dimensions they are intended to measure 
(for a description of the factors see Table A1). The results section looks at 
the four factor scores measuring PAA as inputs for generating a typology of 
a social grouping function of people's views on how to solve transition 
problems. Four types of groupings are identified, starting from the four 
factor scores in keeping with the hypotheses formulated in the previous 
section. 

Inconsistency measures adopted are in line with the Hope (1975) and 
Zurcher and Wilson (1979) models of inconsistency as difference between 
pairs of status variables. Education and income are the status dimensions 
considered. 

We can start from a linear regression of economic status (W) on 
education (E): 


W=a2a+b*E+r (1) 
SI is operationally defined as residual (r) from equation 1: 
SI-r-W - (a + b*E) (2) 
or, knowing that 
a= W-b*E (3) 


we obtain another expression for SI that is closer to the standard approach 
given by Zurcher and Wilson (1979): 


SI, = (W, - W) - b*(E,- E) (4) 
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According to this approach, the higher the absolute residual value of the 
economic status of a household function of its educational status, the higher 
its economic-education inconsistency.! If actual economic status is higher 
than educationally expected status, we can speak of a positive inconsistency 
in which returns from education are higher than expected from a statistical 
point of view. On the other hand, lower than expected economic status indi- 
cates a negative inconsistency with lower than expected returns (Kerschke- 
Risch, 1990; cited in Smith, 1996). The consistency situation for the 
standardized residual values around +/-0 has a particular conventional value 
(0.5 in our case).!! The ultimate measure for positive inconsistency is given 
by the square of the residuals greater than 0.5. Similarly, negative inconsis- 
tency at the household level is the square of the residuals smaller than —0.5 
(see description of SI, Table A1). 

There are three methodological hypotheses that accompany the main 
hypotheses of the previous section: 


Howsebold SI bypotbesis: Status inconsistency at the household level affects 
PAA insofar as we control for the vertical dimensions of status at indi- 
vidual and household levels.!2 

Residuals as measures of inconsistency: The social position on a Y variable for 
the unit i is considered to be inconsistent with the position for the same 
uniti on a X variable if (Yi — Y") deviates by a certain number of standard 
deviations from the residual mean. Y' is the expected value of the Y 
function of X in a regression model. A status is consistent from the point 
of view of Y and X variables if the (Yi — Y”) residuals are sufficiently 
small. Positive and negative, simple and squared inconsistencies are 
computed in order to reveal the multiple facets of the inconsistency 
phenomenon. 

Multilevel mconsistencies hypothesis: Public sphere attitudes (Habermas, 
2000) come under the influence of a system of multilevel inconsistencies 
related to personal and family status. Personal-family inconsistencies are 
also associated with inconsistencies between community and regional 
status. Living in a developed community in a poor region or in a poor 
community in a developed region is such a form of community-regional 
inconsistency impacting on public attitudes and behaviours. 


Community-regional inconsistency is measured (in the ECOLOG variable) 
as the difference between the two indices (factor scores) of country develop- 
ment (DEVJUD98) and locality development (QLIFEUR). The continuous 
variable that measures inconsistency has been recoded as a categorical 
variable with each class containing 33.3 percent of the cases. 
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Results 


The four categories, each characterized in terms of their public action orien- 
tation, are conceptual constructs that are fully supported by the empirical 
analysis. A factor analysis of the eight defining variables for the PAA resulted 
in four independent factors with the expected configuration (Table A2). The 
resulting factors were used as inputs for a cluster analysis! that generated 
the four groupings (see variable PUBLIC in Table A1) of people that accord 
highly with the expected typology from Figure 2. The empirical social types 
received the names assigned to them by the conceptual typology. Their social 
significance is given mainly by the way they are situated in status, cultural 
and residential space. 


Profile of the PAA Groups 

The four attitude groups can be interpreted using Almond and Verba’s (1989) 
taxonomy of political culture. Authoritarians are bearers of subject culture; 
rebellion-oriented people are closer to parochial or parochial-subject culture; 
democratic orientation points to subject-participatory political culture; the 
participatory orientation identified in the Romanian population is aligned to 
participatory culture or, in some of its weaker forms, parochial-participatory 
values. The cultural profile of the four groups is highly differentiated (Table 1). 

The cultural profile of participatory and democratic-oriented people 
contrasts sharply with the profile of authoritarian and rebellious people. The 
first two categories are characterized by high media consumption, while the 
last two have low media usage. The orientation of authoritarian and rebel- 
lious persons is to a large extent anti-democratic and anti-power (Table 1). 

There are also differences between the participatory and democratic 
orientations. The participatory orientation, when compared to the demo- 
cratic one, is characteristic of persons of traditional orientation, with high 
attachment to locality and religion. The democratic-oriented group seems to 
value to the utmost the conditions of freedom of the current time as 
compared to that of the Communist period. This aspect does not appear to 
be relevant for the participatory group. On the contrary, the authoritarian 
and rebellious groups are more inclined to agree that there was more freedom 
before 1989 than currently. 

The data are not suitable for deciding whether private incentive or public 
goods (Muller and Opp, 1986) motivations are dominant for rebellious atti- 
tudes. 

Resources and culture differ to a high degree between the four attitude 
groups. Both democratic and participatory groups are better off than 
authoritarian and rebellious groups in terms of economic status, network and 
human capital (Table 2). 

The link between SI and PAA groupings is significant (Table 3): positive 
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Table 1 Correlations between Belonging to PAA Groups and Cultural 


Variables 
ŘS 
PAA growps* 
A AA 8 E RA 
PARTICIPg DEMOCRATg AUTHORITg REBELLg 
MEDIA consumption 41 .10 —06 -.08 
RELIGION attitude .06 .01 .01 .01 
CHURCH going 
frequency 07 .02 .06 .02 
Trust in institutions of 
POWER .14 .08 —.06 —19 
Trust in institutions of 
ORDER 10 .04 .00 -.05 
PROWEST orientation .04 .09 —.04 —11 
There was more 
LIBERTY before 1989 —.01 —.11 .18 .14 
WORK is the main 
success route 07 .02 .01 .02 
Attached to LOCALITY .09 .03 .03 .02 


Source. OSF Public inion Barometer, 1999 Figures show partial correlation, 

cnn or eden, ap Prud sate ag iy allel 
<. : 

a For the definition of groups ses variable PUBLIC in Table A1. They are used here 


as dummy variables. 


inconsistency is specific to participatory and democratic-oriented people; it 
is very uncommon to find people of participatory orientation in the category 
of households with consistent status or negative inconsistency; consistency 
goes together with authoritarian orientation, the largest in the sample; 
rebellious orientation has a higher probability of negative inconsistency. 

There is a strong ecological differentiation between PAA groups: demo- 
cratic and participatory people live in more developed regions than authori- 
tarian and rebellion-oriented people. Community Participation seems to be 
favoured in localities with middle or low development within developed 
regions (Table A3 and Table 2). This finding supports the initial hypothesis 
of the relevance of ecological inconsistencies for public action opinions. 
Living in poor communities in developed regions may function as a stimulus 
to higher local participation. 

Analysis of adjusted standardized residuals of the type presented in Table 
3 by crossing PUBLIC and ECOLOG variables allows for a better under- 
standing of the relations between PAA groupings and community-regional 
inconsistency: participatory orientation is more likely to occur in ecological 
situations of communities that are less developed than their region; 
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Table 3 PAA Groups by Household SI (%) 











Howsehold status situation? 
Negatrve Positive 

PAA grouping“ inconsistency Consistency mconsistency Total 
Authoritarian 375 39.6+ 26.8— 357 
Rebellious 29.14 233 16.3- 233 
Democratic 192 24.1 34.94- 25.4 
Participatory 14.2- 13.0- 22.0+ 15.6 
Total 100 100 100 100 


The + and ind the results of ndependent analysi of the tab by 

i u Ico CEU A 2 

apr send ei + inf cl cl rui oca ond da 
| fe - Q5 «843 ori di Oe 6 

d ct pu O1. The lambda cosiiient when rig PAA group ing c dependent 

variable (= 052) ia also nian irent from Oe p=. lambda ith SI as a 

dependent variable cannot be computed because the asymptotic standard error equals 


zero. 


democratic orientation is specific to the complementary situation of 
communities that are better developed than the region; rebellious orientation 
is more likely to occur in situations of ecological consistency, with communi- 
ties and regions of rather similar rank in development; authoritarian orien- 
tation is not significantly related to ecological inconsistency as expressed in 
categorical form. 


Houschold-Level Inconsistencies: Structural and Cognitive 

Predictors of Action Groups 

The null hypothesis could be that the categories of action orientation are arti- 
ficial and, consequently, not ‘rooted’ in sociocultural space with its status, 
culture and residence dimensions. One way to falsify this qualitative null 
hypothesis is to build a model with a nominal dependent variable, as in the 
case of group action orientation, and use a set of predictors that measure the 
characteristics of status, culture and location of the survey respondents. Such 
a model of multinomial logistic regression! is given in Table 5. A set of 15 
variables is used for predicting the action orientation. Three of the 15 vari- 
ables are categorical. For the four categories of the dependent variable — 
rebellious, authoritarian, democratic and participatory orientation — the 
reference category is authoritarian orientation. The model fits the data well 
according to the usual good fit statistics (see Tables 4 and 5). 
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Structural Predictors Education has a significant effect on public action 


orientation. Democratic and participatory-oriented people are more 
educated than authoritarian people. (The odds of being of democratic as 
compared to authoritarian orientation, for example, increase by a factor of 
1.15 for every unit increase in educational level — see Table 4.) Household 
educational stock is also significant for attitude structuring. Rebellious and 
participatory-oriented persons do not differ significantly from authoritarian 
people in terms of the educational stock of the household they belong to. 
The odds of being democratic as compared to authoritarian are higher for 
people with a higher level of education from households of low educational 
stock. The contrast between a high personal educational status and a low 
educational status on average for the family seems to favour the crystalliza- 
tion of a democratic attitude while controlling for other status variables. 

Low economic status of the household is more favourable to authori- 
tarian than to rebellion orientation: the odds of being rebellious as compared 
to authoritarian are lower in poor than in middle economic status house- 
holds. 

Negative inconsistencies of lower economic than educational status at 
the household level are more favourable to rebellious than authoritarian 
orientation. Household frustration rooted in a lower standard of living as 
compared to educational resources is conducive to collective behaviour 
orientation as a latent solution to public problems. At the other extreme, a 
high degree of positive inconsistency with households that are better off in 
economic rather than educational terms is favourable to participatory orien- 
tation, i.e. to a higher subjective civic competence. A one unit increase in 
positive inconsistency is accompanied by an increase in the odds of being 
participative as compared to authoritarian by a factor of 1.30 (Table 4). The 
effects of SI continue to be significant irrespective of the use of the squared 
or non-squared versions of the measure.15 


Cognitive Effects The effects of cognitive factors of a cultural or satisfaction 
nature are considerable. Once introduced in the model (Table 5), they 
proceed to make the effects of some structural factors insignificant. However, 
before revealing the effect of cognitive variables in changing the image of the 
role of structural factors we describe the prediction relations involving 
subjective predictors. 

The perception of a better standard of living in the country before 1989 
is consistent with a pro-rebellion rather than an authoritarian attitude. The 
opposite perception that things are currently better than they were during 
Communist times in terms of standard of living is favourable to participatory 
orientation: the odds of having participatory as compared to authoritarian 
attitudes are higher for those who consider that things are better now than 
they were before. 
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If we take the most numerous group of authoritarian orientation as a 
reference, we can easily see that there is a clear opposition between rebellious 
and participatory groups, and not only in respect of perception of present vs 
past living conditions. 


Structural and Cognitive Predictors Controlling for cognitive predictors 
emphasizes the role of education. By comparing Model I and Model II 
(Tables 4 and 5), we see that there is a higher degree of differentiation in level 
of personal education in the second model as compared to the first model. In 
the purely structural model there is no difference between the authoritarian 
and rebellious groups function of personal education. The full model accen- 
tuates the fact that the rebellious group is made up of people with lower 
education than the authoritarian group. 

The role of the inconsistency as a predictor variable is modified to a 
certain degree by replacing the reduced (Table 4) with the full model (Table 
5). High positive inconsistency continues to be favourable to participatory 
orientation, as does high negative inconsistency to rebellious behaviour. 

The effect of SI variables on public action attitudes and groupings is 
mediated by a set of intervening variables. The most important intervening 
variables appear to be the ideological sets which refer to the role of the state 
in development and the perception of change in societal and own standard 


of living (Table 6). 


SI as Dependent Variable!é 

The role of SI in predicting frustration or mobilization phenomena can be 
better explained by examining the conditions favouring the breaks in the 
status hierarchies. The highest positive or negative inconsistencies occur in 
large, young families from poor localities with a lower degree of develop- 
ment compared to the level of regional development (Table 7). The data show 


Table 6 Correlations between Inconsistency and Cognitive Variables 





Positive Negative 

inconsistency incon 

INCONSp INCONSn 
Support for MAXIMAL state —.12** .08** 
Better standard of living before 1989 -21** 13 
Trust in institutions of POWER .04 —.02 
Satisfaction with anti-corruption measures .03 .04 
LIVE BETTER than one year before 11 —.11** 


Opinion Barometer, May 1999 


Source: OSF Public 
** Correlation is cant at the level of p = .01. 


is signi 
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Table 7 Predidors of SI 





Dependent variable 
Predictors INCONSn INCONSp 
PR AL cue o Se A a A 
Constant —168* 1.523** 
HhdAge -.003"* —004** 
ECONOMIC —41** .923** 
EDUCH .097** —175** 
HhdSAL —.045* .039 
HhdNO .060** .064** 
ECOLOG .004* .007* 
MOLDOVA .083** 14 
R? 50 .62 





a clear connection between ecological inconsistencies (as indicated by the gap 
between high regional development and poor development of locality of resi- 
dence) and household SI. Historically poor regions of the country, such as 
Moldova, have conditions more favourable to negative or positive SI than do 
other regions of the country. 

At the household level, the main source of monetary income not only 
influences standard of living, it is also important for status consistency. The 
risk for negative inconsistency is lower in families for which wages are the 
main source of income. 


Conclusions 


The clear segmentation of society into PAA groups is an expression of public 
controversy in respect of how to solve social problems. On the one hand, 
there exist those segments that accept negotiated solutions in terms of 
political democracy or civil society participatory action. On the other hand, 
at the opposite extreme, there exist the groups that think the solutions should 
be achieved by means of authoritarian political organization or from more 
or less violent collective action. Participatory and democratic attitudes go 
hand in hand and are opposed to rebellious and authoritarian orientations. 

Negative inconsistency, characterized by lower economic than 
educational hierarchies of households, entails a higher propensity to rebel- 
lious and authoritarian attitudes (Tables 2 and 5). 
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Positive inconsistency stimulates higher levels of social participation 
(Tables 2, 5 and A3). This is particularly the case with the type of positive 
inconsistency that indicates a significant predictive power of the horizontal 
vs vertical dimensions of status (Table A3). Adding inconsistency predictors 
to the vertical ones significantly increases the predictive power of the model. 

Perception of past economic life is different for the two groups: author- 
itarians consider things to have been better before 1989 and also one year 
ago; participatory people have a positive definition of the situation and 
believe life now to be better than it was before 1989. They do not differen- 
tiate between one year ago and the present. 

Once included into the regression models (Table 5), value orientation 
and definition of the situation variables suppress the effects of status incon- 
sistencies. This is clear proof that frustrations related to definition of the situ- 
ation and value orientations act as intermediary variables between 
wealth-education inconsistencies and PAA. But even if one controls for 
subjective variables, participatory and rebellious attitudes continue to be 
explained by SI. 

SI is deeply rooted in the specific household and ecological structures of 
the country. SI is more likely to emerge in ecological situations of poor 
localities within developed regions of the country. It is also more frequent in 
large, young households. The factors favouring SI are also factors that indi- 
rectly influence the PAA and the segmentation of society function of these 
attitudes. 

Rebellious attitudes are associated with the peculiar situation of devel- 
oped localities within poor regions, while participatory attitudes are associ- 
ated with living in poor localities within developed regions (Table 2). 

Measuring SI by specified residuals of a positive or negative nature (in 
the relation between education as independent variable and economic situ- 
ation as dependent variable) resulted in an approach that connected satisfac- 
torily the theoretical model of PAA and the empirical data on SI and other 
predictors. One possible explanation for the fact that residuals are good 
measures of SI is that they seem to function as proxy variables for the returns 
to specific status investments that are too low or too high. Education is an 
investment with expected returns on well-being. It is not only household 
level SI that functions as an efficient predictor of SI but also the 
community-regional development inconsistency. Transition societies, such 
as Romania, are to a large degree SI societies with multiple breaks at house- 
hold and community levels. 
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Appendix 
Table A1 Description of the Variables Used for Analysis 
Variable name Description of the variable 
Original variables for measuring PAA 
MINERS “At the beginning of this year, in January, the miners from the Jiu 


Valley marched on Bucharest resulting in the Costesti clashes and 


the Cozia agreement. On a scale of 1 (very bad) to 10 (very good), 
how would you rate the way the miners acted during these events?” 





VILLAG “At the beginning of this year, in January, the miners from the Jiu 
Valley marched on Bucharest resulting in the Costesti clashes and 
the Cozia agreement. On a scale of 1 (very bad) to 10 (very good), 
how would you rate the way the villagers from Valcea county who 
associated with the protesting miners acted during these events?” 


ONEP Agreement with the statement Tt is good to have a single political 
party in the country” (four-point scale, 1 total disagreement to 4 
total agreement). 


DECIDED Agreement with the statement ‘It is better for the country 
leadership to have a decided leader than several people with 
different ideas’ (four-point scale, 1 total disagreement to 4 total 
agreement). 


TOLER Agreement with the statement ‘It is a good thing to reach an 
agreement with people with a different political opinion’ 
(four-point scale, 1 total disagreement to 4 total agreement). 


MIDDLE Agreement with the statement “The best political path is the 
negotiated (middle) one’ (four-point scale, 1 total disagreement to 
4 total agreement). 

CIVICL Do you think that people like you can influence important 


decisions taken at the level of your locality?’ (four-point scale, 1 
‘to a very small degree’ to 4 ‘to a very high degree’). 


CIVICT “Do you think that people like you can influence important 
decisions taken at country level?’ (four-point scale, 1 ‘to a very 
small degree’ to 4 ‘to a very high degree’). 


Synthetic variables for measuring PAA 

AUTHORIT Factor score defined by the variables DECIDED, ONEP ina 
PCA-VARIMAX factor analysis with the variables TOLER, 
MIDDLE, CIVICL, CIVICT, MINERS, VILLAG, DECIDED 
and ONEP. 


NN a amem080 7” 
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Table A1 Continued 





A 
Description of the variable 








Factor score defined by the variables MIDDLE and TOLER in a 
PCA-VARIMAX factor analysis with the variables TOLER, : 
MIDDLE, CIVICL, CIVICT, MINERS, VILLAG, DECIDED 


Factor score defined by the variables CIVICL and CIVICT in a 
PCA-VARIMAX factor analysis with the variables TOLER, 
MIDDLE, CIVICL, CIVICT, MINERS, VILLAG, DECIDED 


Categorical variable generated by a quick cluster analysis 
funcuon of REBELL, AUTHORIT, DEMOCRAT and 
PARTICIP variables. Four groups are generated around each of 
the defining variables and each group keeps the name of the 
defining variable with a g letter specification: REBELLg , 
AUTHORITg , DEMOCRATg and PARTICIPE. 


Variable name 
DEMOCRAT 

and ONEP. 
PARTICIP 

and ONEP. 
PUBLIC 
REBELL 


Factor score defined by the variables MINERS and VILLAG in a 
PCA-VARIMAX factor analysis with the variables TOLER, 
MIDDLE, CIVICL, CIVICT, MINERS, VILLAG, DECIDED 
and ONEP. 


Measures of status and status inconsistency 


ECONOMIC 


EDUCH 


EDUCP 


Factor score with five variables: household income per person, 
household possession of colour TV, automatic washing machine, 
freezer and car. Possession variables are dummy variables. 


Recoding it so as to have 33 percent of cases in each category 
derives a categorical form of the variable. 


Average of the educational stock per adult person using the values 
of the variable EDUCP for each of the adults in the household. 
Recoding it so as to have 33 percent of cases in each category 
derives a categorical form of the variable. 


O illiterate, 4 primary, 8 gymnasium, 10 vocational school, 12 high 
school, 14 post-high school, 16 higher education. The variable is 
scored so as to transform an ordinal measure, as given in the 
original scoring in the questionnaire (codes of education from 1 
to 7), into a proxy for a ratio scale. Each value indicates the 
maximum number of possible years of school graduated for a 
given educational cycle. The advantage of this scaling is that it 
enables computing of the educational stock at the household 
level. 
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Table A1 Continued 


Variable name 
INCOMEp 


INCONScateg 


INCONSIST 


INCONSn 


INCONSn1 


INCONSp 


INCONSp! 


Opinion variab 


ACHIEVED 


ANTICOR 


ELECTIONS 


Description of the variable 
Personal income in the last month. 


Recoding INCONSIST generates inconsistency as categorical 
variable: 1 as negative inconsistency for INCONSIST «-0.5, 3 for 
positive inconsistency (INCONSIST 20.5) and 2 for consistency 
(INCONS between 0.5 and 0.5). The resulting frequency 
distribution is INCONcateg? = 26 percent; INCONcateg2 = 44 
percent; INCONcateg1 = 31 percent. 


Determined as the difference between observed economic status 
of the household (ECONOMIC) and the expected economic 
(ECONED) status function of the educational stock in the 
household. INCONSIST = ECONOMIC - ECONED 
ECONED = 0.99 + 0.18*EDUCH, R'gcoNoMiC EDUCG = 0.24 


Computed as censored below variable from the squared values of 
INCONSIST smaller than —0.5. 


Computed as censored below variable from the absolute values of 
INCONSIST smaller than -0.5. 


Computed as censored above variable from the squared values of 
INCONSIST smaller than 0.5. 


Computed as censored above variable from the absolute values of 
INCONSIST smaller than 0.5. 


les not for measuring PAA 


Do you feel satisfied with what you did over the last week?” (1 
yes, 0 no). 


How satisfied are you with the anti-corruption measures of the 
government? (four-point scale, 1 very unsatisfied to 4 very 
satisfied). 


‘How interested are you in the coming elections in November 
2000? (4 very interested, 3 interested, 2 not very interested, 1 
very little or not at all). 


Counting index of the number of ethnic groups whose members 


the respondent would accept as neighbours (Jews, Gypsy, 
Hungarians, Romanians). Minimum value 1 and maximum 4. 


E ee 
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Table A1 Continued 





Variable name 


Description of the variable 





IDENTITYco 


LEADER 


LIBERTY 


LIVING89 


LOCALITY 


ORDER 


POWER 


PROWEST 


"To what degree do you feel attached to the county where you 
live?' with answers on a four-point scale (1 “to a very small 
degree’ to 4 ‘to a very high degree"). 


"To what degree do you trust Corneliu Vadim Tudor? (1 “to very 
small degree” to 4 “to a very high degree”). (Tudor is leader of the 
Greater Romania Party.) 


Agreement with the statement that, compared to current times, 
freedom in the country before 1989 was: “much better’ (5), 
better” (4), ‘the same’ (3), ‘worse’ (2), ‘much worse’ (1). 


Agreement with the statement that, compared to current umes, 
the standard of living in the country before 1989 was: ‘much 
better’ (5), ‘better’ (4), ‘the same’ (3), ‘worse’ (2), ‘much worse’ 
(1). 


“To what degree do you feel attached to the locality where you 
live?’ with answers from ‘to a very high degree’ (4) to ‘to a very 
small degree’ (1). 


Average of two scales of agreement with the starements that the 
state should intervene to control prices and to reduce 
unemployment. Each item is scaled with —1 for “to a very small 
degree’, -0.5 ‘to a small degree’, 0 ‘don’t know’, 0.5 = ‘to a high 
degree’, 1 ‘to a very high degree’. To be more expressive average 
is multiplied by 100. 


Average score of trust in judiciary and police. The degree of trust 
is scaled 1 (‘very high’), 0.5 (‘high’), 0 (no answer), -0.5 (‘Little’), 
-1 (‘very little’). 


Factor score of trust in government, parliament and presidency of 
the country. The degree of trust is scaled 1 (‘very high’), 0.5 
(‘high’), 0 (‘no answer’), 0.5 (‘little’), -1 (‘very little’). 


Counting index with the number of ‘yes’ answers to two 
questions as to whether the respondent is of the opinion that 
NATO and EU integration of the country is useful. Minimal 


value 0, maximum 2. 
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Table A1 Continued 


Variable name 
RELIGION 


TRUSTG 


WORK 


Description of tbe variable 


Counting index of the intensity of religious attitudes with values 
between O and 3, function of the yes (1) or no (0) answers to the 
questions referring to belief in life after death, heaven and 
judgement day. 


“How much trust do you have in the government?" with answers 
on a four-point scale (1 “very little’ to 4 “very much”). 


“How do you think the majority of rich people in Romania 
achieved their wealth?' (1 “through work’, 0 “other means”). 


Behaviour measures 


CHURCH 


MEDIA 


Hhd0-6 


Hhd7-18 


HhdAGE 


“How frequently do you go to church? (5 “once a week’, 4 “once a 
month’, 3 ‘several times a year’, 2 ‘once a year or less’, 1 ‘not at 


all”. 


Factor score of three variables referring to the frequency of 


reading newspapers, listening to radio and watching TV, each of 
them scaled on a four-point scale (4 ‘daily’ to 1 “monthly”). Score 
multiplied by 100. 

Index of NETWORK capital, counting the number of ‘yes’ 
answers to a set of six questions pertaining to whether the 
respondent has connections when it comes to solving problems 
related to health, judiciary, administration, police, bank, job. 
‘How frequently do you discuss politics?” (5 ‘daily’, 4 ‘several 


times a week’, ‘several times a month’, 2 ‘once in month or even 


rarely’, 1 ‘not at all’). 


Number of children 0-6 years old in the household. 
Number of children 7-18 years old in the household. 
Number of adult members in the household. 


Mean age of adults in the household. 
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Table A1 Continued 


Variable name Description of the variable 

HhdNO Number of members in the household. 

HhdSAL Wages as main source of income in the household. 

SIZE Number of members in the household. 

Community or regional level variables 

DEVJUD98 Index of county development as factor score (multiplied by 10) in 
a different file with data for the 40 counties of the country. 
Component variables for the index are indicators of human 
capital, unemployment, material capital and the general fertility 
rate at the county level (Sandu, 2003: 32). All the persons 
interviewed living in a certain county were assigned the same 
value of the DEVJUD98 index. 

ECOLOG Measure of ecological inconsistency between regional and 
community development levels. Computed as the difference 
between two factor scores: DEVJUD98 - QLIFEUR. The 
categorical form of the variable is a recoding of its ordered values 
so as to achieve 33.3 percent of the cases in each class. 

LnPOP Ln transformation of locality population for the place of 
residence of the interviewee. 

MOLDOVA Residence in historical region of Moldova (1 ‘yes’, 0 ‘no’). 

QLIFEUR Level of development for the locality of residence (persons in the 


same locality have the same score). The index is a factor score 
multiplied by 10. For construction details, see Sandu (1999: 187). 
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Table A2 Factors of Public Action Attitudes 








Lo«dings by components 
REBELL PARTICIP AUTHORIT DEMOCRAT 
VILLAG 0.95 -0.03 0.10 —0.02 
MINERS 0.95 —0.02 0.11 -0.03 
CIVICL —0.01 0.94 —0.02 0.01 
CIVICT —0.04 0.94 0.01 0.04 
DECIDED 0.04 0.06 0.81 0.04 
ONEP 0.15 —0.07 0.79 —0.07 
MIDDLE 0.00 0.01 0.16 0.82 
TOLER —0.05 0.03 —0.19 0.80 
% of variance explained 26.24 21.84 16.20 14.53 





edie at cl cdi sac an 

min lol a lnc ee lal ee 
For definitions of the variables see Table A1. 

Table A3 Predictors of the Main Types of Public Action Attitudes 


Dependent vanables in the OLS regression models 
PARTICIP DEMOCRAT AUTHORIT REBELL 








(Constant) —336 ~394 839 338 
Age 001 002 —.001 —001 
Man (1 ‘yes’, 0 no”) 127 ~.005 —030 .068 
Education level EDUCP .028 .055 —120 —079 
Education stock, 

household level EDUCH  .015 .019 —.028 011 
ECONOMIC status of 

household —.024 .025 .068 —.084 
Urban residence 

(1 yes”, 0 no”) .005 —073 240 ~.066 
QLIFEUR -.001 000 000 001 
DEVJUD98 013 006 -.002 012 
Positive inconsistency 

INCONSp 094 002 —.070 007 
Negative inconsistency 

INCONSn .005 —.028 146 024 
Rm .048 .022 093 .061 
R? change by adding the 

two inconsistency 

variables to the model 004 .000 .002 .000 





Source: OSF Public Opinion Barometer, May 
Coefficients set in tb ty he 0 ben 08 
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The author would like to express his gratitude to the three anonymous reviewers of 
the article and to the editor of Current Soaology for their constructive criticism and 
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the article. 
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Political liberalism was understood in Lenski's study as leftist orientation. He 
considers that “in the public mind the liberal or left-wing parties are usually 
thought of as the parties advocating change, while the conservative parties are 
thought of as supporters of the present order (or of the old order)' (Lenski, 1954: 
412). 

The concept of status involved in SI refers to positions people hold in hierarchies 
of goods or values. The approach was clearly stated in the seminal paper by 
Benoit-Smullyan (1996: 168-70), which anticipated Lenski's “status crystalliza- 
tion’ by the ‘status equilibrium’ concept. Benoit-Smullyan considers that the three 
main hierarchies of status are economic, political and prestige. Much later on, 
Coleman (1990: 477) provides a description of status inconsistency in similar 
terms, referring to gaps between wealth and political power. Coleman also 
specified on a theoretical level the mechanism of passing from SI to aggression and 
change through frustration (Coleman, 1990: 478). ‘Status’ from SI is not prestige 
or esteem in the Weberian sense, rather it is in line with the concept of socio- 
economic status. It fits in with the conceptual family started by Sorokin 
(Sørensen, 2001: 288-91). 

See CASPIS (2003). 

Sowrce: OSF Public Opinion Barometer, May 2000, national representative 
sample. 

The typology is an adaptation to the Romanian post- Communist context of the 
classification of social ideologies developed by Lilie and Maddox (1981). 
Rebellious collective action is defined as action that is mostly politically oriented 
to bring about changes by violent, illegal and collective behaviours (Salert, 1976; 
Muller and Opp, 1986). 

The culture of openness in the context of a former Communist country with a 
medium rate of urbanization like Romania (53 percent urban population in 2002) 
overlaps to a high degree with the syndrome of modernity as described by 
Alexander Inkeles (1969) involving openness to new experience, independence 
from the authority of traditional figures, belief in science, achievement moti- 
vation, planning orientation in everyday life, public participation and keeping up 
with non-local news. 

The empirical statements in this paragraph are based on the results (not shown) 
of two multiple regression models having CIVICL and CIVICT as dependent 
variables. 

Data reduction was carried out by the principal components method. The eight 
variables define four principal components explaining 78.8 percent of the matnx 
variance. Residuals as differences between observed and reproduced correlations 
are relatively small (there are only 7 or 25.0 percent non-redundant residuals with 
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absolute values > 0.05). EMO = 0.52 indicates that the partial correlations are rela- 
tively large. Running the extraction with the generalized least squares results in 
the same definition of the factors and a fitted model to the data (goodness-of-fit 
test of chi-square with p = .59). Running the rotation sequence with the 
OBLIMIN method results in the same configuration of loadings by factors. It is 
interesting to note that allowing for correlations among factors brings the highest 
positive correlation r = 21 between authoritarian and rebellious attitudes. Partici- 
patory and democratic atutudes are weakly correlated r = .06. 

It is a legitimate question to ask whether it is better or not to compute the residuals 
as a measure of status inconsistency, not only by reference to education as 
predictor, but also by considering the effects of age. If the mean age of the adult 
members of the household is a significant predictor of the economic status we 
could consider such an option appropriate. The multiple regression of 
ECONOMIC status of the household on status variables indicates that the mean 
age is not a significant predictor: 


ECONOMIC = -1.302 - (0.001) *HhdAGE + 0.189*EDUCH —0166*HhdAD 
— 0.046*Hhd7-18 — (0.036)*Hhd0-6 + 0.001*QLIFEUR + 0.014*DEVJUD98 
+0.067*LoPOP. 

The model explains 40 percent of the total variation of the economic status of 
the household. Coefficients in parentheses are non-significant for p < .05. 


The threshold of 0.5 is of a conventional nature. Its choice is based on the assump- 
tion that consistent cases represent about 40 percent out of the total cases, negative 
inconsistent cases about 30 percent and positive inconsistent cases about 30 
percent. The cut-off point for post-transition societies could be higher in absolute 
value. Several cut-off points were experimented with for Romanian data before 
taking the decision. The selection of 0.5 and the square of the resulting variables 
achieved better explanatory power of the SI indicator. The thresholds of 0.5 and 
—0.5 are also ‘natural’ breaking points in the series of residuals. They mark larger 
gaps in the sequence of values. 

The majority of empirical studies on status inconsistency deal with individual- 
level data. The theories are also elaborated for individual-level inconsistency. Our 
methodological hypothesis is in line with the measurement practice of the seminal 
paper by Gerhard Lenski. His measurements are for education, occupation, 
income and ethnicity. Despite the fact that the individual is declared as the basic 
referent for evaluation of the status inconsistency, his effective measurement is to 
a large degree at the household level (Lenski, 1954: 407). 

The groups of public action orientation are the result of cluster analysis with the 
four factor scores measuring REBELL, AUTHORIT, DEMOCRAT and 
PARTICIP action orientation. The initial cluster centres are defined in such a way 
as to have each dimension as a structuring nucleus for the group. The hypothesis 
is to a large degree supported by the data. Three out of four clusters are defined, 
as expected, by higher values on a specific dimension. 

Multinomial logistic models as generalizations of dichotomous logit models (Fox, 
1997) allow for use of polytomous dependent variables. All the values of the 
predictor coefficients achieve significance in relation to the reference category of 
the dependent variable (the category that is not explicitly included in the models). 
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The models allow also for polytomous predictor variables. Significance tests are 
associated with each predictor variable, each category of the categorical predictor 
variables for each explicit category of the dependent variable. The Exp(B) co- 
efficients indicate the variation of odds for the category of the dependent variable 
as compared to the reference category for the one unit increase in the predictor 
variable. 

15 The inconsistency variable has the same pattern of influence in the model, even 
when its squared form is replaced by the non-squared (INCONSp1 instead of 
INCONSp and INCONSn1 instead of INCONSn). R? also remains stable across 
the change. The predictive power of SI disappears if positive inconsistencies are 
not distinguished from negative inconsistencies. Changing the reference category 
in MODEL I and replacing AUTHORIT by the PARTICIP category produces 
a negative significant relation between INCONSp and all the other PAA 
categories of population. 

16 Complementing the approach of status inconsistency as an independent variable 
with that of considering it as a dependent variable was suggested by Dr Yannick 
Lemel from Laboratoire de Sociologie Quantitative — CREST. 
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EXP 
| V The Impact of Corporate Culture on 
M Company Performance 


Introduction 


JE is more or less assumed that a strong culture has a positive impact on 
performance. This, like any other platitude, is overstated, when not alto- 
gether erroneous. The alleged relationship between satisfaction and perform- 
ance was similarly regarded, until authors Lawler and Porter (1967) not only 
questioned but reversed the premise. They concluded that, while the degree 
of occupational satisfaction affects performance — albeit less than generally 
assumed — there are sounder arguments for sustaining the reverse. The trans- 
lation of this observation to the association between strong culture and 
success would entail playing down the importance of the former, so as to 
avoid an implicit defence of cultural determinism. Indeed, financial results 
themselves affect cultural strength. Moreover, performance depends on many 
variables, and may therefore be found to be very high in companies with 
weak cultures. One such variable is flexibility, which has often been taken 
into account (Kotter and Heskett, 1992; Denison, 1990; Soerensen, 2002) to 
refine and qualify the aforementioned relationship. Thus, a strong culture — 
understood to be a “system of values widely extended and intensely shared 
in the organization' (O'Reilly et al, 1991: 493) — may even be detrimental to 
success if the consistency it involves leads to slavish adherence to routine and 
conformist attitudes. In the concomitant process of narcissistic internaliza- 
tion the challenges of an increasingly restless and competitive environment 
would go unmet, to the detriment of the profit and loss (P&L) account. 
The literature on this subject has done much to clarify the influence of 
culture on performance (see Cameron et al, 1999). There are, however, 
certain shortcomings which we attempt to address here. Some are related to 
the concept of culture itself, others to the economic bias in the definition of 
success and yet others to the limitations inherent in handling only a relatively 
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small number of variables, insofar as a more complex approach to the issue 
is needed, particularly where a more ambitious theoretical focus is involved. 

This article summarizes recent research conducted on the “impact of 
corporate culture in life and health insurance company performance”, 
financed by the Spanish Ministry of Science and Technology. The insurance 
industry has undergone radical restructuring in Spain, with increased concen- 
tration as the outcome of mergers, acquisitions, strategic alliances, etc. The 
result has been that over 15 percent of companies have disappeared in the last 
15 years and, while insurance firms have doubled in size since 1992, the 
market (in particular for life insurance) is still highly atomized. Recently 
moreover, ‘bancassurance’, a new formula that achieves substantial synergies 
by combining the banking and insurance businesses, has made a forceful 
entry into the life insurance market. 

In another turn of events relevant to industry development, consumers 
have become increasingly demanding, giving rise to the institution of an 
Ombudsman for the Insured, whose office has been saddled with the 
growing demands resulting from new savings structures in Spanish house- 
holds, an ageing population, the uncertainties surrounding the public pension 
system, labour market instability and supply-side increases in pension plans 
and life and health insurance. The life insurance industry has been growing 
at rates of over 30 percent in recent years, overtaking non-life insurance in 
2000 due partially to the success of unit-linked formulas. 

As far as health insurance is concerned, nearly 8 million people are 
covered by some sort of health policy, although only 6 million have full cover. 
The industry has been enjoying cumulative growth rates of 6 percent in terms 
of premium volumes over the last few years. This class of insurance has bene- 
fited considerably from recent changes in tax regulations. In both health and 
life insurance, sweeping transformation has been taking place in a context of 
substantial economic and social change which has in turn entailed organiz- 
ational as well, naturally, as management challenges and cultural change: 
among others, to attend to an increasingly numerous and demanding clien- 
tele: see reports by UNESPA (Spanish Assurance Association) and especially 
the ICEA (Assurances Research Centre). 


Background 


Drawing from human resource theory, attention has focused on the positive 
relationship between human capital (Becker, 1964), commitment to the 
organization and corporate effectiveness (Argyris, 1964; Likert, 1961; Lawler, 
1986; Siehl and Martín, 1988). Similarly, participation has been linked to 
performance (Tannenbaum, 1968; Parker and Price, 1998). However, the 
closeness of this relationship should not be overstated (Wagner, 1994; Black 
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and Gregersen, 1997) because it is conditioned by a host of factors, includ- 
ing the quality of decision-making — which may be dreadful — the environ- 
ment and, naturally, purely economic aspects (Perrow, 1990: 107). 

As mentioned earlier, success is often defined primarily in economic 
terms. Denison (1990: 49) defends this position “because the respective indi- 
cators are a summary of the measure of performance of the organization as 
a whole ...and are widely regarded as such by those who manage and invest 
in the company”. Consequently, this author related a number of cultural (or 
rather, working atmosphere) traits — such as involvement (an index combin- 
ing type of work organization and decision-making), “emphasis on human 
resources’ and ‘inter-unit coordination” - to two purely economic indicators 
of success or performance: the returns on investment and returns On sales. 
He concluded from his findings on a sample of 34 companies that the above 
traits had a positive impact on financial results over a period of five years. 

Kotter and Heskett (1992) studied the same subject on a sample of 207 
companies engaging in 22 areas of manufacturing in the USA. The correlation 
proved to be acceptable, if only moderately so, and required further expla- 
nation for a series of important exceptions: for instance, that high perform- 
ance was recorded for companies with weak cultures while firms with strong 
cultures failed. In other words, the strong culture-success relationship 
(Theory I) is sustainable, but is insufficient as an explanation. This relation- 
ship was refined by introducing the 'adjustment to the environment variable 
(Theory II) to yield more results better able to explain these observations: a 
strong culture, according to this premise, would have a positive impact on 
performance if strategically adapted to the environment. A corollary to this 
approach would claim that a predictable and relatively static environment 
would call for less adaptable cultures. Further qualification of the concept 
led to the formulation of Theory III, whereby to produce good financial 
results a strong culture would not only have to adapt to the environment, 
but anticipate change (pro«ctive content). In any event, cultural strength is 
an advantage in highly competitive environments where such conditions are 
taken into consideration (Burt et al., 1994) 

Refining the relationship between strong culture and financial success 
even further by controlling the environment, Soerensen (2002: 70) 
concluded from his analyses of a sample of companies from a wide variety 
of industries that in relatively stable environments, performance is less 
variable in organizations with strong cultures. However, in environments 
subject to broad fluctuations, the benefits of such narrower variability 
decline. The author adds that this is due to a decline in organizational 
learning when a company is faced with internal or external challenges, 
precisely because of its strength. In other words, a weak culture could turn 
its lack of learned routine to advantage, whereas a strong culture might 
feel comfortable and rashly self-sufficient when confronting uncertain 
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situations. In any case the impact of a strong culture on performance is 
admitted to be due to the impetus it lends to staff commitment and moti- 
vation, the social control it facilitates (O'Reilly and Chatman, 1996), the 
consistency of rules and values for staff vis-à-vis management, and so on 
(Gordon and DiTomaso, 1992). 

The book In Search of Excellence (Peters and Waterman, 1984) assigns 
corporate culture an important role — particularly if its values hinge on 
customer service, innovation and proactivity/flexibility, action orientation 
and human resource development — forging so-called excellent, and therefore 
successful, companies. 

Finally, mention is due to research that takes a more demandi 
approach to the concept of culture. Gordon (1985) is concerned less with the 
degree of cultural strength than with the type of culture, viewed from certain 
different angles chosen — or apparently chosen — in accordance with no prior 
theoretical criterion. He then relates the respective profile of traits to the line 
of business, the more or less dynamic nature of the company and even to its 
Success or otherwise, a concept not clearly defined. 

A number of shortcomings can, then, be identified in the treatment of 
the subject hitherto, which are summarized below: 


1. As far as the concept of culture is concerned, it has either been left un- 
determined outside of whether it is weak or strong, sapped of meaning 
by equating it to working climate, or defined in an uncomprehensive 
manner, based on a rather short suite of values, often with no substanti- 
ation that they represent ‘the whole picture”. 

2. With regard to success or results (performance, organizational effec- 
tiveness) — and here I refer not to specific results, such as organiz- 
ation/personality adjustment (O'Reilly et al., 1991) — they are limited 
to the strictly financial domain. This, however, diminishes the concep- 
tual scope, because an organization produces not only financial results 
but at the same time more or less solvency, more or less human resource 
development, more or less innovation, and so on. À healthy P&L 
account may be accompanied by serious setbacks in the form of meagre 
human resource development, scanty innovative design, limited staff 
participation in decision-making, sparing customer support, etc. 
Furthermore, what management or shareholders may define to be a 
success may be perceived as a failure by staff threatened with layoffs, 
or as fraud by consumers. Taking account of al] values and stakehold- 
ers is imperative to any measure of effectiveness. Otherwise, the 
culture-success relationship or its parallel, strong culture-success, 
would be biased from the outset, regardless of which of the various 
possible perspectives is adopted: the “natural systems model”, 
emphasizing objective equilibrium, the “rational or goal-achievement 
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model”, emphasizing the instrumental nature of the organization, the 
*decision-making model”, emphasizing the fact what organizations do 
primarily is to process information and decisions, or the “population 
ecological model’, emphasizing environmental control aspects 
(Denison, 1990: 36). 


Certain approaches have addressed the question the other way around: for 
instance, by selecting companies known for their business success and then 
deducing the reasons or aspects for such success, only some of which can be 
regarded stricto sens to be culture traits. Hence Bueno (1989) equated 


' success to competitiveness and considered the following: 


External Internal 

Market opportunity Innovative spirit 

Aggregate expansive demand Flexible and professional management style 
Technological discoveries Clear mission and integrative culture 
New resources Efficient and adaptive organization 
Incentive policies Product and management quality 


Market and customer orientation 
Financial solvency and independence 
Productivity and quality of information 


A fuller and more comprehensive approach is needed, then, as regards 
performance and culture both. The mere consideration of the chief 
components of the organization or constituencies (management, staff, clien- 
tele, shareholders, suppliers, the organization itself) involves defining 
performance as meeting both the organization's financial and its not strictly 
financial goals (values). Indeed, neglecting the latter will ultimately have a 
detrimental effect on financial success and overall performance. 


Methodology 


The following methodological decisions were adopted to better achieve the 
aims pursued in the present research project. 


Sample Selection 

Pursuant to an earlier survey of companies in the life and health insurance 
industry, we defined the universe to be the set of all companies ranked by the 
value financial “success”. This was defined by 2 combination of objective indi- 
cators, such as premium and earnings growth over the last five financial 
periods compared to the industry mean or solvency, and several subjective 
indicators provided by experts and specialized publications. A total of 100 


companies were included. 
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This universe was purged by eliminating; 


e Fifteen companies with very close ties with banking industry firms, 
particularly in terms of staff; 

e Ten companies doing little or no life or health insurance business; 

+ ‘Two rather small cooperatives; 

+ Three companies that were difficult to contact. 


Therefore, in all, 70 companies were included and ranked in keeping with the 
indicators referred. 

Three groups were established on the grounds of financial success. That 
is to say, one group comprising 20 companies ranking highest on the list 
mentioned; a second group of 20 companies — randomly chosen from among 
the 30 companies in intermediate positions — and finally a third group of 20, 
ranked on the other extreme. 

Once this classification was established, simple stratified random 
sampling was conducted in accordance with the above criteria, fixing the 
sample size at 10 units per group. 

The kind of sampling can be considered to be exploratory. Nonetheless, 
we feel that the sample is reasonably representative, statistically speaking, for 
the purposes of the research, which sought essentially to contrast two 
extreme types. It should be added that while information was gathered 
directly from 27 companies, data were in fact available on all 30,! given that 
the survey was reputational in nature: i.e. each company was questioned 
about itself and the other 29 in the sample. 

A questionnaire was forwarded to three executives in each company 
surveyed, who provided a joint response. 


Definitions and Indicators 

The three executives' opinion with respect to the definition of strong or weak 
culture and success was respected, although the introduction to the question 
insinuated the generally accepted definition of strong or weak culture. They 
were all deemed to be reasonably knowledgeable about the situation prevail- 
ing in other industry companies in this respect. When they did not agree, 
efforts were made to reach a consensus and only rarely was it necessary to 
take a vote. Indeed, what was essentially pursued was the image of the 
different organizations within the sector: with respect to success, for 
instance. This procedure has been used by other authors, in particular begin- 
ning with Woodward (1965), who measured the financial success of 
companies based on replies to various questions on a three-point scale: above, 
below or around the industry average. In our survey, respondents were also 
asked not to focus solely on the financial aspect (solvency, size, increase in 
market share, premium volume, profits or return on capital, etc.), and 
expressly reminded to take other aspects — management per se, expert and 
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specialized press opinion — into consideration in their replies. The inter- 
viewer also invited the executives to discuss A. Schumacher's motto “small is 
beautiful along with the question of how reasonable it is not to automati- 
cally equate economic or financial achievement with success. Such equival- 
ence seems to be particularly likely in the case of size. Indeed, earlier research 
has usually found a high and statistically significant correlation between size 
and success. The team warned the respondents of the danger of contagion 
between the two variables, a factor which may have contributed to the rather 
loose correlation found: Pearson's r .4561 (p « .05), Spearman's rho .4581 (p 
< .05). Size was defined on the grounds of premium volume. 

A similar procedure was employed in connection with the equally 
subjective definition of *strong culture'. The preamble simply offered a few 
guidelines — staff identifying closely with company objectives and general 
management, scant and weak presence of dispersive subcultures, existence of 
a consolidated organizational style and philosophy — based on criteria 
conventionally found in the literature: namely, cultural ‘strength’ as consist- 
ency (Deal and Kennedy, 1982), congruence (Schall, 1983), internal control 
(DrTomaso, 1987), value penetration (Louis, 1985), etc. For this same reason, 
no a posteriori formulation was conducted, contrary to frequent practice, in 
which “cultural strength” is equated to the reciprocal of the variance of the 
distribution of replies. As mentioned, this procedure was deemed to be 
appropriate for two reasons: first, executives were assumed to have a certain 
amount of expertise; second, the survey sought to identify the organization's 
image as perceived by the respondents. 

As far as the concept of culture is concerned, the 15 traits considered are 
intended to embrace all the relevant values, following prior approaches 
inspired by the respective literature; they are: solvency, dedication to 
customers, quality/price (value for money), pursuit of profit, productivity, 
pursuit of expansion, human resource development, staff participation, staff 
remuneration, effective leadership, importance of rules, importance of hier- 
archy, business ethics, flexibility/adaptability, innovative spirit/proactivity. 

Special account was taken of the following: 


1. A previous survey by the author (Garmendia, 1992), in which the afore- 
mentioned values were derived from classical papers on values, and more 
specifically Maslow (1959), Herzberg (1959) and Parra Luna (1993). 

2. The Basic Orientations chart (Hofstede et al., 1988) in the study of 
corporate organizational culture, as well as the now classical Blau and 
Scott (1962) typology based on the “cui bono” principle. 

3. Research team discussions. 

The purpose was to gather information on corporate culture and concomi- 


tant effectiveness from the standpoint of the image each organization has of 
itself, and the image it has portrayed to other companies in the industry. 
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Indeed, image is also reality and its management necessary, bearing in mind 
W. I. Thomas's classic premise: Tf men define situations as real, they are real 
in their consequences.” 


Profiles and Hypotheses 


In order to identify priorities among the cultural traits or values — i.e. to hier- 
archically rank the system of values — questions were formulated with the 
intention of mapping the reply on the axis between the two extremes 'very 
characteristic’ and ‘wholly uncharacteristic’, following the Q-sort profile 
procedure (Block, 1978), applied in particular by O’Reilly et al. (1991). Thus, 
respondents were asked to class the 15 indicators (traits) listed earlier into 
five categories following the pattern: 2-35-32. 

In this pattern, the two traits judged to be the most characteristic of the 
organization are positioned at one extreme and the two least characteristic at 
the other, Classification continues by defining the three next most and next 
least characteristic traits. The central point comprises the five traits not 
included in any of the four previous classes. 

An ordinal scale running from 1 (the least characteristic value) to 5 (the 
most characteristic) was set up to determine the different intensities of such 
values — another way of establishing the system of values. 

One of the aims pursued with this methodology was to discover signifi- 
cant differences in the cultural profiles of more and less successful companies 
with respect to the said 15 traits. A more aggregated analysis sought to detect 
such differences between types. A total of eight such types were defined in 
terms of three basic variables: cultural strength, degree of success and degree 
of flexibility/proactivity (Table 1). 

Effectiveness or performance would, then, be measured as the degree of 
attainment of the 15 traits referred to earlier by the eight types of companies 
as defined by their respective profiles. 


Table 1 Company Typology 
Strong culture Weak culture 


More flexibility/ Less flexibility/ More flexibility/ Less flexibiluy/ 





More success 1 2 3 4 
a bc d,e fg hij kL m,n,ñ 
Less success 5 6 7 8 
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Such profiles are considered to be equivalent to the organization's results 
or overall effectiveness (organizational performance), which includes the 
degree of success. The intention, therefore, was to broaden the scope of this 
study beyond that of previous findings on such effectiveness or results, which 
are considered from the overall perspective of the culture itself as a result, as 
reflected in the profiles. This transcends the boundaries of other approaches, 
based essentially on financial performance. 

This enabled us to address hypotheses, some prior to the survey and 
others serendipitously extracted, relating to prior theories or typologies: for 
instance, the classical theory of mechanical/closed and organic/open systems 
(Burns and Stalker, 1961; Buckley, 1967), the best-known of those on action- 
related orientations (environment, profit, growth organization, human 
resource orientation, etc.), the chart of ‘excellent’ company characteristics 
(Peters and Waterman, 1984): action orientation, a certain degree of de- 
bureaucratization, customer orientation, obsession with culture, organic 
management, specialization in core business, etc. 

The present research is not unlike the prior well-known studies cited in 
its concerns and conclusions. However, it attempts to introduce a more 
complex approach by breaking down the concepts culture and organizational 
performance. The profiles technique was used to study both, in order to 
suitably identify them within a system of values (goals). The hypotheses 
themselves are posed based on that approach: 


1. The performance profile found for successful organizations is closer to 
*excellence' than the others, and closer as well to organic management. 

2. The performance profile found for the extreme types — defined, respec- 
tively, as those with maximum or minimum degrees of strong culture, 
success and flexibility — contrast significantly, in close analogy to the 
preceding hypothesis. 

3. An environment orientation is crucial to the relationship between 
cultural strength and results. Such an orientation is based essentially on 
‘customer dedication’ and the organization's flexibility/proactivity. 


Results 


The correlation between cultural strength and success — the mean of the 
correlation coefficients found for all the companies in the sample — is only 
moderately positive (r .254; p « .005), an indication that there are successful 
companies with weak cultures and unsuccessful firms with strong cultures. 
The companies surveyed were classed into the eight types shown in Table 
1 to refine the culture-success relationship, and dichotomized around the 
mean values for the three variables, degree of success, cultural strength and 
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flexibility/proactivity. The letters in the cells stand for the companies in the 
sample. The more successful organizations (the ones in the upper row of the 
table) show a different mean performance profile — i.e. the scores for the 15 
traits considered — than the less successful companies (Figure 1). Indeed, the 
former proved to be more environment-oriented (adaptability/flexibility, 
innovation/proactivity, solvency, business ethics), more oriented towards 
human resources development (staff training, fulfilment, participation and 
remuneration, effective leadership), more cwstomer-oriented (value for 
money or quality/price, but less customer-dedicated): this latter circumstance 
would be compensated by the more successful firms’ higher scores in factor 
1, “environment orientation”, in which the trait carrying the greatest weight 
is “customer dedication” (see below for the description of the factor analysis 
conducted); they were also less organ:zation-oriented (importance of rules 
and hierarchy, ie. a tendency to be more bureaucratic) and less profit- 
oriented (in terms of pursuit of profit). 

We ensured the internal consistency of the replies under the different 
items, for which an acceptable reliability coefficient was obtained: 
Cronbach’s alpha = .78-.85. Moreover, the difference between curves — while 
small in terms of absolute quantities and spacing on the graph due to the short 
scale used, with values ranging from 0 to 5 only — was statistically significant 
for all traits: the values obtained in T significance testing were T « .001. The 
differences between type profiles likewise proved to be statistically significant, 
in particular between the two extreme types 1 and 8, which correspond to 
the most densely populated cells, compared in Table 2. 

As expected, the contrast is greater here, since the comparison is between 
extreme situations: on the one hand, corresponding to Type 1, characterized by 
greater success as well as a strong culture and flexibility, and on the other, the 
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Figure 1 Comparison of Successful and Unsuccessful Companies 
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Table 2 Types 1 and 8: Comparison of Main Traits [Type 8 shown in 
Parentheses) 


a A A AAA A IMn 
Qual/ 

Solo. Cos price/ Profits Prod Exp. HR Lead Rules Hier Ethic. Flex Proactroe 

A A A A ANS ANNA i A A A 


423 312 345 356 305 363 234 3.15 322 334 305 283 2.97 
(3.86) (2.89) (3.18) (3.62) (2.83) (3.61) (229) (277) (332) (3.44) (3.02) (257) (2.85) 


opposite situation or Type 8 (see Table 1). Hence, compared to Type 8 organiz- 
ations — their ‘opposites’, so to speak — the Type 1 firms are more cwstomer- 
oriented (solvency, customer dedication, value for money or quality/price), 
human resowrces-oriented (human resources development, leadership), 
environment-oriented/adjusted (flexibility, adaptability, proactivity, inno- 
vation, business ethics), and productivity-oriented. However, they are less 
organization-oriented (importance of rules, hierarchy) and less profit-oriented. 
The ‘effective leadership’ trait was included under the heading human 
resources development for several obvious reasons, one of which is the corre- 
lation between the two traits (Pearson’s r .353). The ‘business ethics’ variable, 
in turn, was included under the environment orientation grouping in view of 
the institutional thrust of the concept. Thus, ethics may be regarded to be the 
organization’s ‘should be’ or the greater or lesser degree of harmony between 
its goals and its institutionally mandated mission or environmental demands, 
including moral imperatives such as good governance — incumbent upon the 
board of directors, for instance, the avoidance of consumer fraud, etc. 

The fact that the less successful organizations concur with Type 8 
companies in their greater emphasis on the pursuit of profits is worthy of 
note. Since they also place less emphasis on human resources development, 
it is reasonable to relate the two from the standpoint of human capital theory. 
It may be sustained, then, that Type 1 fits the organic management system or 
so-called excellent company pattern more closely and, analogously, is more 
in line with product than function or procedure orientation company 
models. Similar differences have been detected in value attainment in more 
and less dynamic industries and, within a given industry, companies adapted 
to the environment have also been reported to be the most profitable 
(Gordon and DiTomaso, 1992: 786). 

Consequently, the contrast of results between the more and less success- 
ful companies is similar to that of the two extreme types, 1 and 8. Such results 
are set out on a continuum that runs from successful, flexible companies with 
a strong culture, to less successful, highly inflexible companies with a weak 
culture. The contrast found is much the same as between organic and 
mechanical systems, in which the former tend to fit the conventional defi- 


nition of ‘excellent company’. 
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These conclusions corroborate the first two of the hypotheses discussed 
earlier. 

Finally, the correlation matrix was used as a basis for varimax rotation 
factor analysis, from which five factors, accounting for 72.8 percent of the 
variance, were extracted: 


Factor 1: Adjustment to the environment: 

.741 Dedication to customers, 
.736 Innovation/proactivity, 
.703 Pursuit of expansion, 

-601 Adaptability/flexibility. 

Factor 2: Ethics and economic effectiveness: 

.759 Business ethics, 
.730 Pursuit of profit, 
.604 Solvency, 

.548 Productivity. 

Factor 3: Efficiency and human capital: 
.853 Quality/price (value for money), 
.796 HR development, 

.617 Leadership. 

Factor 4: Organization orientation: 

.542 Leadership, 
.855 Importance of rules, 
781 Importance of hierarchy. 

Factor 5: Staff orientation: 

.861 Staff remuneration, 
.736 Staff participation. 


Adjustment to the environment, at 21 percent, is the factor that contributes 
most to the variance. At the same time, this and the other four factors are the 
ones that stand out in the comparison between Type 1 and Type 8 organiz- 
ations in the manner indicated earlier (Table 2), as shown in Table 3. 

Similarly, the most successful companies score substantially higher on 
this factor than the least successful companies (see Figure 2). This conclusion 
is not unexpected for one of the characteristics attributed to excellent 
companies, namely adaptability, a synonym for what Peters and Waterman, 
call ‘action orientation’, or, according to Gordon and DiTomaso (1992: 789), 
“risk assumption and innovation”. 

Attention should, then, be drawn to the fact that environment orien- 
tation accounts for a large part of the variance in the cultural trait correlation 
matrix and that the differences in that respect between the two extreme types 
of companies, and between successful and unsuccessful companies, are 
significant. This circumstance would corroborate the third of the hypotheses, 
pursuant to the management demands of systems increasingly open to the 
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Table 3 
A AA A A A ia LL 
Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 
o mm I Immm 
Type 1 
Mean 1.7823110E-02 2.227604E-02  5.3230764E-03 —4.939494E-02 5.823655E-02 
N 23 23 23 23 23 
SD 1.0185696 1.0163680 1.0221270 0.9920868 0.9799790 
Type 8 
Mean —0.2521879 —0.1267157 —0.3537893 —0.1407225 0.4794276 
N 8 8 8 8 8 
SD 0.8292534 0.8958666 1.1024917 07844553 1.3974185 
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Figure 2 Weight of Factors in Successful and Unsuccessful Companies 


environment, including greater competition. Indeed, open systems are 
systems in which the exchange with the environment is a factor essential to 
system viability (Buckley, 1967: 83). 

Nonetheless, the verification of the working hypotheses is subject to 
certain limitations, due to the existence of conspicuous exceptions. These 
may involve the organizations mapped in intermediate positions between the 
two extreme types, 1 and 8. Hence, in intermediate positions the scope of the 
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conclusions, conceived for ideal types or configurations in which what is 
deliberately sought is the prominence of certain traits, would be limited. 
Moreover, the differences in the profile for the extreme types are not particu- 
larly striking in terms of the intensity observed for each value compared; even 
the profiles for different companies differ only moderately, as far as the indi- 
cators success and cultural strength are concerned (Table 4). 

The differences in the priority of certain values over others are even less 
notable: hence, “human resource development” is relegated to the bottom of 
the list, as the least characteristic trait, even in Type 1. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of corporate culture there are no promi- 
nent differences between the two types of organizations considered, although 
such differences may be found between specific companies. Indeed, the 
oddity and, by the same token, peculiarity — in the sense of being scarcely 
imitable — of a culture usually carries some competitive advantage. Accord- 
ing to this assertion, generally accepted in the literature (Barney, 1991), a 
culture must be not only “good” but distinctive in a given industry. This 
conclusion is also reached by Ogbonna and Harris (2002: 812), whose 
research supports that cultural similarities in many industries may reduce the 
competitive impact of an organization's culture and that very few companies 
are likely to make strategic use of this circumstance. The modest difference 
between the profiles of Types 1 and 8 should, then, be viewed in the light of 
this circumstance, while acknowledging that culture has a scant impact on 
the success of the organizations studied. 

Furthermore, account must be taken of two notable exceptions, observed 
in the cases of Type 4 (successful yet highly inflexible companies with weak 
cultures: i.e. the companies designated by the letters m, n, ñ in Table 1) and 
Type 5 (less successful yet highly flexible companies with strong cultures: i.e. 
the companies designated as o and p in Table 1). The explanation for this 
‘paradox’ may be found in contingency theory itself; in other words, under 
certain circumstances (which would have to be researched), less flexibility 
and/or a weaker culture might be more suitable. Too much flexibility may 
translate into ineffective leadership or other scenarios detrimental to success 
— such as in companies where the works committee has an inordinate say in 
the way business is conducted — while an unduly strong culture may degen- 
erate into slavish loyalty to the mission established by the founders. Case 


Table 4 Success and Cultural Strength: Statistical Descriptors 
N Minimum Maximum Mean SD Variance 


Success mean 24 4.84 6.83 5.9486 0.5344 0.286 
Culture mean 24 5.38 7.72 6.5710 0.5660 0.320 
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studies are unquestionably in order here, along with reference to organiz- 
ational history, market and competition behaviour and, in general, an in- 
depth review along the lines of the Weber thesis on “understanding' to 
attempt to deduce the most convincing explanation. 

There is no call to unconditionally sustain — this is the essence of organiz- 
ational contingency theory — that there is a positive relationship between 
strong culture and success, that one type is definitively more “excellent” than 
another, or that a specific management style is unquestionably good: Perrow 
(1990: 107), for instance, notes that we are inclined to say that an organiz- 
ation has done well because it has an exceptional leader, but that what we 
actually mean by that is that good decisions have been made respecting 
products or services, quality control, new technologies or other areas, and 
not that leaders have necessarily demanded even one more ounce of cooper- 
ation or motivation from staff. 

Finally, we would note that explanatory variables such as market behav- 
iour or organization size were not introduced in our research because it was 
not our intention to study the possible impact of such variables on the 
profiles or overall performance. Nor has such an aim been pursued in 
previous surveys in the literature on the subject, which, has, on the contrary, 
preferably addressed the three fundamental variables: success, culture and 
flexibility. 


Conclusions 


While our conclusions do not differ substantially from those obtained by 
other authors, a more complex approach, with fuller attention to the 
organization as a whole, enabled us to redefine the relationship between 
culture and performance more exhaustively. Thus, organizational results or 
performance were defined in terms of differential attainment of a total of 15 
basic traits comprising a profile that corresponds to the corporate culture in 
place. This approach addresses organizational complexity: what is seen as 
effective by shareholders, for instance, may be viewed negatively by staff. 
Moreover, success was measured subjectively in inter-company reputational 
replies and an effort was made to avoid undue emphasis on strictly financial 
or economic parameters. The intention, then, was to obtain insight on both 
corporate culture and organizational performance in terms of corporate 
image, both as perceived by the organization itself and by the rest of the 
industry. 

The methodology used was essentially quantitative, although it also 
entailed the ideal type approach. For this reason, we focused on a compari- 
son of opposites, namely Type 1 vs Type 8 on the one hand and the most 
successful compared to the least successful companies, taken as a whole, on 
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the other. This is a strategy geared to highlighting differences found in 
extreme situations. Exaggeration, which unquestionably involves the 
dichotomization around the presence/absence of certain basic conditioning 
factors — cultural strength, success and flexibility — constitutes a useful 
procedure even for “understanding. In any event, there is clearly a need to 
complete the study with qualitative tools. This constitutes a new stage in the 
research, which is indispensable for two fundamental reasons: 


1. To understand (versteben) the deviations: for instance, the paradoxes 
observed in Types 4 (successful yet highly inflexible companies with a 
weak culture) and 5 (less successful yet highly flexible companies with a 
strong culture). All of this, naturally, also calls for a study of the context, 
essentially the context surrounding life and health insurance — even 
though, in this case, due consideration was given from the outset to the 
data referring to the economic behaviour of the industry as a whole and 
each of the companies studied. Much the same procedure has been used 
in other research, both classical (for example, Kotter and Heskett, 1992; 
Denison, 1990) and more recent (Ogbonna and Harris, 2002). The latter 
study focused in particular on the cultural systems of the two organiz- 
ations compared, and then included references to the environment, 
namely the life and health insurance industry, to render the results more 
meaningful. The above contextual approach, then, constitutes a new 
stage in the research, which will also consist of participant observation 
and in-depth interviews. 

2. “To understand’ or better explain what are regarded to be ‘normal’ cases. 
This calls for deeper study of the meaning of corporate culture or image 
as subjectively construed in the first stage, which would lead us to an 
investigation into the deepest roots of corporate culture in the Spanish 
economy: in other words, its basic presumptions (Schein, 1992) or 
general values (Schwartz, 1994) (Ros, 2002). 


Like previous researchers, we can conclude that a strong culture has a 
positive impact on organizational performance (results), particularly if the 
organization adapts to the environment and interacts proactively with it. 
Account should be taken, however, of the laxity of that relationship, in which 
the perspective of organizational contingency theory would help explain the 
deviations detected. Finally, that very laxity necessitates acknowledging that 
‘A’ may have excelled despite a weak corporate culture and scant flexibility, 
or “B” may have performed poorly in spite of its strong corporate culture or 
dynamism and flexibility. The explanation for this paradox would have to be 
sought in other factors, such as differential relationships with institutional 
powers, more or less suitable decision-making, market behaviour, and so on. 
All of this, of course, should detract from the enthusiasm for corporate 
culture as the basis for explaining organizational performance. 
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Note 


1 The 30 organizations included were: Adeslas, Alico, Allianz, ARAG, Asisa, 
Atlántico Vida, Axa Seguros, Biharko, Cahispa, Cardif, Caser, Catalana de 
Occidente, Génesis, Hércules Salud, La Boreal Médica, Lepanto, Mapfre, Musini, 
National Nederlanden, Pelayo Mondiale, Plus Ultra, Previsión Sanitaria 
Nacional, Prosperity, Reale, Sanitas, Seguros Corte Inglés, Seguros Vitalicio, 
Skandia, Winterthur, Zurich España. 
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In the Handbook of Social Theory, Ritzer and Smart (2001) present a collec- 
tion of essays which, they assert, represents an authoritative assemblage of 
papers on the types of theorizing that characterize the ‘multi~paradigmatic’ 
or ‘fragmented’ science of sociology (see Ritzer, 1975; also Wallerstein, 1991). 
Presenting a cross-section of theoretical writing, the volume includes 
reinterpretations of the discipline’s classics, as well as essays that survey 
contemporary issues. Under the heading, ‘(De)/(Re)constructing the Canon’, 
the editors’ introduction lists seven factors that have affected thinking about 
society, factors that, to their minds, explain why the sociological literature 
has undergone many changes since the 19th century. They rank ‘changing 
social conditions’ as sixth in the inventory of motives for theorizing, coming 
after: ‘innovation ... retrieval ... translation ... reinterpretation ... and 
changing intellectual priorities’. This sequence reminds the reader that in 
many discussions of theory, concrete problems are rarely pondered. 
Phenomena in the ‘real world’ tend to be scrutinized only to the degree to 
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which they conform to the characteristics of a comprehensively defined, 
reified “era” taken as an independent variable. Comprehensive enquiry into 
what sociology can contribute to an understanding of issues that are urgent 
to real people is relegated to a lower echelon of the scientific community. 

Despite the likelihood that this type of sorting is acceptable to many, the 
discipline of sociology probably attracts newcomers because they seek 
solutions. For them, the point of the enterprise is the Marxist dictum that 
philosophy and the social sciences should both shed light on how to analyse 
troubles that beset societies, and adapt tools from the discipline to amelio- 
rate conditions in the world. 'To what extent can sociology serve these ends? 
In the three books discussed here, concrete human issues — the problems that 
beset minority groups in heterogeneous societies — are at the heart of the 
writers” concerns. Relating to the changing face of society and the dilemmas 
that arise as a consequence, the books demonstrate the deployment of 
different sociological paradigms and the interpellation of different voices. 
Taken together, the books point to diverse avenues of resolution and each of 
them may appear viable to different professional, political, or cultural 
communities. lt turns out that the very fragmentation of the discipline 
enables researchers to contribute in concert to a clearer view of the problems 
raised, and to provide a spur to change. Let us look first at the background 
to this issue. 

The authors” arguments take several basic macro-social qualities as 
givens, among them: (1) the political partition of the globe into nation-states 
that constitute relatively autonomous societies, (2) the universality of popu- 
lation differentiation in nation-states, (3) the inevitability of “vertical 
divisions' and (4) the likelihood that stratification will have multiple, often 
negative, consequences. In two of these books, The Dark Side of the Nation 
and From White Australia to Woomera, the authors describe and analyse how 
these assumptions are borne out in the states where they reside, Canada and 
Australia respectively. The third — Boundaries of Clan and Color — comprises 
several articles, each of which is devoted to structures and processes in a 
different state, including Brazil, India, Japan, Malaysia and Singapore, as well 
as Canada, the USA and Australia. All the societies discussed, whether or not 
they are defined as nation-states, turn out to be populated by groups different 
from one another in language, religion, ‘colour’, ethnicity, and/or other 
marks of their ‘designs for living’ (Kroeber and Kluckhohn, 1952), which are 
the basis for varied types of vertical divisions. 

The assumptions about the social order noted earlier underlie both 
practical and theoretical dilemmas. It has been supposed that the citizenry of 
a nation-state evolves from an ethnie that shares a culture into a nation with 
a clear consciousness of self, and hence to a sovereign state (Martiniello, 
2000). In point of fact, however, even the nation-states formed in the 18th 
and 19th centuries did not have populations that could all be classified as 
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belonging to the “same” national group. Since the end of the Second World 
War, persistent cultural pluralism has been recognized as the norm (Castles 
and Davidson, 2000). Steadily rising migration throughout the world since 
the end of the Second World War was accentuated by the growing gap 
between the countries of the “global north”, who with their prosperous 
economies established networks of social welfare to protect their citizens 
from extreme scarcity, and the countries of the “global south” (the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and Africa, for example), where economic activity was slack, 
and there were mounting rates of poverty. While unemployment rose in the 
‘south’, leading many to turn to immigration in their search for a livelihood, 
nation-states of the north with their declining birth rates were confronting a 
demographic crisis. A steadily growing number of people retiring from work 
and receiving pensions is not being matched by reserves of young people 
entering the labour market. The upshot of this development is that currently 
workers are often invited to immigrate because they contribute to maintain- 
ing the welfare state. Today impoverished countries and relatively wealthy 
countries are no longer to be found exclusively in the “north” or the ‘south’. 
On every continent, there are ‘magnet’ states that attract immigrants from 
less advantaged areas in their environing regions (Castles and Miller, 1998; 
Castles and Davidson, 2000). 

These developments emphasize the need for radical changes in political 
conceptualizations. The ‘new pluralism’ adds to the tensions of 
majority-minority relations. Enclaves of immigrants may throw traditional 
state structures into disarray as they press for cultural (linguistic, religious) 
self-determination. On the other hand, it is feared that the pressures of 
globalizatidn - the deterritorialization of economic activity by international 
corporations, the structural indifference to the location of production, along 
with the free flow of money, goods and information — are weakening the 
sovereignty of nation-states (Bauboeck, 1998; Wallerstein, 1999). In short, 
the pluralism that characterizes most states today indicates that there is likely 
to be felt incongruence between the political structure that is the state and 
the vague ‘national’ groupings that people it. On the face of it, the dualism 
need not lead to divisions in the economic or the political spheres. Yet, there 
is a solid body of research findings that cultural pluralism is almost always 
related to calculable economic and political inequalities, as well as to the 
quality of life. 

Confronting the intermingling of cultural groups and the injuries of 
stratification, the researchers who have written the books discussed here 
define their mandate in different ways. In their efforts to research the 
dynamics of the constantly changing configuration of states, description, 
explanation and advocacy differentially infuse the voices of the writers, who 
report on how ‘disparities’ are lived and how they appear in the social order. 
The implications for practice are resolved through researchers’ choices of 
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paradigm (Kuhn, 1962) as well as through decisions on which aspect of their 
paradigm should be brought to the fore.! The story or stories that unfold in 
each of the volumes provide(s) details on variants of stratification in particu- 
lar settings, and explore(s) their impact. While agreeing on assumptions about 
how states work (laws) each of the volumes focuses on different key 
concepts, explores connections among the concepts in a different way 
(theories), and emphasizes different instrumentation. These differences open 
the possibility of finding different applications of models for looking at 
multiethnic, multicultural states. Implicit in the tales is the indisputable aspi- 
ration of all the researchers to alter the effects of the hierarchical social struc- 
ture, and not merely to observe it 

Overall, Boundaries of Clan «nd Color. Transnational Comparisons of 
Inter-Groxp Disparity is an examination of divergence between groups in an 
orthodox positivistic tradition. Because they all accept the notion that it is 
important to overcome inequality, most of the papers in the collection focus 
on presenting sophisticated analyses of how discrimination is demonstrated 
in a specific country, and on deductions about what actions contribute to its 
reinforcement or to its decline. In the articles, inequality or equality is vari- 
ously attributed to institutionalized racism, popular perceptions and the 
effects of policy. 

In looking at the labour market in Brazil, for example, Lovell (pp. 14—26) 
examines income gaps in two areas of the country. Her quantitative statisti- 
cal analyses demonstrate that the disparity of incomes can be traced to race 
as well as to social class, despite the persistent myth that racism 'does not 
exist in Brazil. Similar conclusions are presented by Stelcner (pp. 27-51) 
from his longitudinal analysis of findings on income differences among native 
Anglo-Saxons, native Francophones, immigrants from different countries of 
origin and aborigines in Canada. Analysing income and educational differ- 
entials in the USA, Mason (pp. 52-69) also finds indications of consistent 
racism. His analysis explicitly contests the claim, echoed in the work of some 
researchers (see Herrnstein and Murray, 1994), that blacks in the USA are 
disadvantaged because of their innate cognitive inferiority. 

The power of popular perceptions in perpetuating inequalities is assessed 
in the papers on Japan and India. In Japan, Meerman (pp. 130-51) looks at 
the plight of the Burakumin, who, according to popular historical accounts, 
lived in small villages and, for lack of other employment, carried out types 
of work that were denigrated. Despite the fact that there is constant 
movement into and out of the group (by virtue of changes of residence as 
well as intermarriage), despite constitutional guarantees of egalitarianism and 
despite the denunciation struggle against discriminatory actions that the 
activist organization of the Burakumin (BLL) are conducting, those 
identified as members of the group are still perceived as eta/hinin, ‘non- 
people’, worthy only of contempt. Many are caught in a cycle of poverty and 
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ignorance, and are without access to viable educational credentials or to voca- 
tional training that might ensure their advance in the labour market. From 
the vantage point of theory, Deshpande (pp. 112-29) explores the persistence 
of prejudice and class divisions according to caste or jati in Indian life even 
though there are legal strictures against traditional distinctions in access to 
work. 

Three of the chapters examine the extent to which systematic govern- 
ment policies have improved the conditions of groups that suffer from 
discrimination. Myers (pp. 70-92) describes the efforts of the Australian 
government at “racial reconciliation” with the Aboriginal population. The 
‘three-pronged’ programme proposes to recognize the wrongs done the 
Aborigines (specifically, the lost generation of children taken from their 
parents and handed over to “white” families); to extend an official apology; 
and to distribute monetary compensation. According to the author, the 
programme does have the potential for eventual success even though an 
official apology has not been forthcoming and so far the compensation has 
been channelled mainly to institutions rather than to the people who endured 
dispossession. 

Approaching disparities from an instrumental point of view, Malaysia 
and Singapore generated economic programmes to overcome disadvantage. 
Malaysia implemented a New Economic Policy to promote national unity 
by overcoming the gaps between the Chinese citizens, who make up the 
economic, educational and social elites, and the other groups in the country, 
notably Indians and native Malays. As described by Jamaludin (pp. 152-74), 
the NEP, which included affirmative action in education and employment for 
Indians and for the Bumiputera, came quite close to attaining its target for 
overcoming poverty by 1990. As reported, however, its success is ambigu- 
ous. In the civil service, it is claimed that preferential treatment in acceptance 
to the universities has caused a glut of ill-prepared professionals. At the same 
time, those with private resources manage to preserve their privilege in the 
private sector. Moreover, imbalances have contributed to resentment and 
prevented the development of the national solidarity that was hoped for. By 
contrast, Moore (pp. 93-111) finds that Singapore's policies of equalizing 
access to housing and education, while cultivating the formation of self-help 
groups among Malays and Indians are, in combination, creating a ‘fair 
multiracial meritocracy’. In his view, the question is not whether all differ- 
ences in income, housing and education are ultimately eradicated, but rather 
whether the policy succeeds in removing obstacles to upward mobility of the 
talented in traditionally deprived groups. According to the author, Singa- 
pore's policies are more effective than either Malaysia's attempt at generating 
full equality, or the USA's ‘wishy-washy’ policies of affirmative action. 

Boundaries of Clan and Color supplies a wealth of up-to-date infor- 
mation on conditions in the various countries, points to statistical methods 
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that shed light on complex issues, and outlines how the search for practical 
solutions to problems of discrimination and inequality is being advanced by 
institutions of governance. From it, the reader learns how widespread are 
disparities in the life conditions of groups of different cultural origins in 
countries of different kinds. Unfortunately, in none of the states examined in 
this collection have efforts to overcome gaps proved adequate. 

From the point of view of sociological research, the book represents an 
empiricist approach. Assuming that equality is valuable and morally justified, 
the researchers investigate deviations from egalitarianism, describing events 
in the institutionalized discourse of each country. Moreover, none of the 
articles engage theoretical issues and no rationale is given for the selection of 
cases, which seems to be a matter of chance. Whether or not comprehensive 
theories should have been considered is, to my mind, more than a question 
of taste. For lack of a coherent theoretical approach (or approaches), there is 
really no basis for the ‘transnational comparisons of inter-group disparity’ 
that are promised in the book’s subtitle. Constructing a theoretical frame- 
work and seeking out further appropriate material are tasks left to the reader. 

Relating to countries that belong to the British Commonwealth, the 
monographs From White Australia to Woomera and The Dark Side of the 
Nation each focus on a single country and present the face of discrimination 
from two different points of view. Jupp undertakes a historical account of 
multiculturalism in Australia, while Bannerji’s essays analyse multicultural- 
ism in Canada. 

In From White Australia to Woomera, James Jupp, director of the Centre 
for Immigration and Multicultural Studies at the Australian National 
University, details ‘the story of Australian immigration’. In his version, there 
are at least three distinct levels: the level of a statistically buttressed descrip- 
tion of what has happened in and to immigration since the British Captain 
Cooke landed on the continent in 1788; the symbolic level, that is, ideological 
justifications for policies at different periods of Australian history; and the 
level of sequencing events. Jupp explains that government statistics are the 
most reliable and he uses them to trace the trends in immigration to Australia 
from different countries over the last 200 or so years. On the symbolic level, 
he presents the ideological pronouncements of the parties faithfully, allotting 
central importance as well to tracing the careers of relevant ministers as expla- 
nations of the formation and the impact of policies in succeeding govern- 
ments. Jupp also gives details of economic events (employment and 
unemployment of immigrants from different countries, insertion into the 
labour market in different historical periods) and social factors (patterns of 
residence and circles of sociability). 

As the name of the book intimates, the story is not a completely happy 
one. Jupp notes that ‘Australian immigration policy over the past 150 years 
has rested on three pillars; the maintenance of British hegemony and “white” 
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domination; the strengthening of Australia economically and militarily by 
selective mass migration; and the state control of these processes” (p. 4). 
When “White Australia? was the official policy of the country, immigrants 
from Britain and New Zealand were welcome while immigrants from the 
Pacific islands and many European countries were admitted unwillingly if at 
all. After the Second World War, immigrants from all European countries 
were accepted on the basis of a point system that was meant to assess their 
capacity for doing useful work, but immigration from relatively nearby Asia 
was seriously discouraged. In keeping with the blueprint of regulations in 
place at the end of the 20th century, the government created a detention camp 
for illegal immigrants at Woomera in 1999. Against worldwide protest, 
*undesirables', such as refugees from Afghanistan or Iraq, were detained at 
Woomera until the government decided it was feasible to deport them. 

Over the years, Australian governments have, at different times, intro- 
duced, enforced, retracted and reinstated policies of multiculturalism. For 
clarification, the reader is well-served by the neat chronology of the laws and 
regulations implemented from 1972 to 2002 (Appendix, pp. 220-3). Accord- 
ing to Jupp, the Australian version was not ‘based on distinct enclaves but 
rather on [a conception of] “the family of the nation” ” (p. 85). This is an 
interpretation of multiculturalism as a policy to promote assimilation. 

Touted as a ‘sober [and] historically informed’ ‘critical account’ of immi- 
gration policy, the book From White Australia to Woomera is indeed a 
thoroughly researched and highly detailed history of immigration policy and 
multiculturalism in Australia. As a critical account, on the other hand, it lacks 
firm criteria for justifying the author’s assessments. In the course of the 
chronicle, Jupp expresses support for a democratic egalitarian reading of 
multiculturalism, but repeatedly qualifies his stand by demonstrating why 
the opposition of the economically disadvantaged, the right-wingers, those 
concerned with educational standards, those of British extraction, and so on, 
can be seen, after all, as reasonable (see pp. 124, 134, 138, 182, 119, 194, 210, 
212). The author seems to be in thrall to an aspiration to ‘balance’ both sides 
of the public debate in Australia, and ultimately does not succeed in present- 
ing a credible, research-founded argument. 

The Dark Side of the Nation by Himani Bannerji bespeaks unremitting 
commitment to a theoretical examination of how multiculturalism, national- 
ism and gender are interwoven in the discursive space generated by Canadian 
policy. Bannerji shows the connection of multiculturalism with nationalism 
and thus discloses the ‘dark side’ of what are publicized as measures of ben- 
eficent intent. In every essay, moreover, the presentation interweaves an 
account of some aspect of personal experience with a description of how the 
personal and the political are related. Himani Bannerji came to Canada as a 
young student, and found herself classified as ‘other’ from the start. Now a 
professor in a Canadian university, she analyses how the politics of exclusion 
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relates to the problematics that confront Canada in seeking a self-definition 
as a nation. In her analysis, the foundational myth of the “two founding 
peoples’ — Anglo- and Francophone — is a vehicle of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, as well as evidence of error. This myth has effectively prevented a 
consciousness of the presence of native peoples and of their interests. 
Furthermore, because of it, immigrants whose native tongues are neither 
English nor French are relegated to a limbo of ‘otherness’. As Bannerji sees 
it, the policy of multiculturalism has developed special terminologies to 
justify the insistence on difference. Because ‘whiteness’ is the touchstone, 
‘women of colour’ have to make do with lower economic standards as well 
as with social ostracization (see also Abraham, 1998; Ralston, 1998). Examin- 
ing multiculturalism, with its accent on ‘preserving’ the homeland cultures, 
and on showing consideration for ‘different’ ways of life, from the vantage 
point of identification with those who are objects of the policy, Bannerji sees 
it as an approach to keeping those-who-are-not-us in their places. In her 
view, it is important to confront the overt intentions with the quality of life 
engendered by national policy in order to empower those at the mercy of the 
continuing discrimination. 

As noted, the voices explicating the theme of multiculturalism are quite 
different in each of the books discussed. Different research paradigms are 
highlighted and different paradigmatic elements are emphasized. The articles 
in the collection edited by Darity and Deshpande use the term multi- 
culturalism rarely and then only to describe the distribution of population 
as cthnically varied. Instrumentation is central in this volume, where policies 
and their outcomes are stressed. The assumption that in the social world there 
is a one-to-one relationship between specific policies and measurable events 
underlies the approach of all the researchers in Boundaries of Clan and Color. 
The importance of instrumentation is also clear in Jupp's empiricism, where 
the Australian story is presented as an articulated “sum” of political, economic 
and “cultural” events. Jupp's chronicle highlights the perception that multi- 
culturalism is a contested terrain in at least two senses. For one thing, the 
reader learns about the public debates. But there is another aspect. In his 
attempt to present a reasonable case for multiculturalism in Australia, Jupp 
shows that Australia has to come to terms (as does Canada) with the still 
unresolved issue of how the continent can be defined as a viable nation. In 
both these books, the voice of the researcher is detached and carefully distant, 
if well-disposed towards the ‘others’ in every state that make societies plural- 
istic. 

By contrast, Bannerji articulates a passionate engagement with lived 
dilemmas. Although she refers to historical events and relies on official publi- 
cations, she makes it clear that she is talking about ‘our’ own experiences. 
The essays give voice to the networks of silence that conceal prejudice, non- 
recognition and, by design, ‘violence against women in communities of 
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colour’ (pp. 151ff.), all topics that she sees as intimately connected with her 
own fate. Uncompromisingly dedicated to a theoretical view of the 
conditions she is analysing, Bannerji's message is that when seen in the light 
of an uncompromising theoretical framework, the lessons from the Canadian 
experience can be applied wherever this kind of deception is discerned. 

For readers who may be seeking solutions, the three books indicate 
different ways of approaching the issues of multiculturalism, and of dealing 
with stratification, inequalities and discrimination. The volume by Darity 
and Deshpande supplies a quasi-anthology of practical steps that can be 
reviewed, analysed and synthesized anew for application in other countries. 
Solutions found in varied settings may be grasped as providing useful models, 
depending on the reader's inclinations. After looking at the history of multi- 
culturalism in Australia with detachment, Jupp discloses that he agrees with 
the parties and politicians who insist that multiculturalism has to accord with 
rational regulations of immigration, namely the needs of the labour market, 
and the country's capacity for “absorbing” immigrants. His declaration 
explains the choice of data and the tone of the saga he unfolds. Bannerji finds 
that it is impossible to implement a bona fide policy of multiculturalism 
because the concurrent insistence on absorption in the name of what she 
considers the false solidarity of nationhood undermines full realization of its 
potential. Thanks to her partisanship and identification with the problems 
raised, Bannerji unearths contradictions in the political reality that are 
concealed from researchers who are detached from the experiences they 
investigate and take for granted the terms of the ideational frameworks that 
appear “on the public stage”. Even for the reader who differs with the specific 
conclusions she draws, Bannerji's book constitutes a vindication of socio- 
logical theory. With theoretical concepts a researcher has a better chance of 
making unexpected discoveries than with purely statistical analyses or with 
an orderly report. It turns out that even in connection with a practical issue, 
theory can be a useful tool for indicating what needs to be changed and how. 


Note 


1 In his groundbreaking The Structure of Saentific Revolutions, Kuhn (1962) 
presents several different definitions of paradigms. The definition that underlies 
the analysis in this article is the view that a paradigm includes laws, theory, appli- 
cation, and instrumentation (Kuhn, 1962: 10). 
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Victor Azarya 
Globalization and International Tourism in Developing Countries: 
Marginality as a Commercial Commodity 


Curiosity for the different and marginal develops, and 1s economically exploited, as 
a side-effect of globalization. An increasing (though still minority) part of it is 
directed towards what visitors perceive as peripheries of the world. For indigenous 
people in developing countries this development creates new challenges and has 
contradictory consequences. It generates new sources of income as service workers 
in the tourism industry as well as the opportunity of becoming tourism exhibits them- 
selves, selling souvenirs, being photographed, opening their camps and villages to 
visitors, putting on shows of dances, ceremonies, traditional food, art, customs, etc. 
While these latter activities incorporate those people in the new economy, they also 
‘freeze’ them culturally at the margin of society since it is their marginality that they 
exhibit and sell for profit. Such incongruent combination of economic incorporation 
and cultural marginality is examined with special reference to the Maasai pastoral 
groups in Kenya and Tanzania. 

Keywords: globalization, Kenya, marginality, Tanzania, tourism 


Victor Azarya 
Globalisation et tourisme international dans les pays en voie de 
: la marginalité comme bien commercial 


La curiosité pour le différent et le marginal se développe et est exploitée économique- 
ment, en tant qu’effet induit de la globalisation. Une part croissante (bien qu'encore 
minoritaire) de cette curiosité se porte sur ce que les visiteurs perçoivent comme les 
périphénes du monde. Pour les peuples indigènes dans les pays en voie de développe- 
ment, ce mouvement crée de nouveaux défis et a des conséquences contradictoires. 
Cela leur apporte de nouvelles sources de revenus comme travailleurs de service dans 
l'industrie du tourisme ainsi que l'opportunité de s'exhiber eux-mémes pour les 
touristes, en vendant des souvenirs, en étant photographiés, en ouvrant leurs camps 
et leurs villages aux visiteurs, en montrant des spectacles de danse, des cérémonies, de 
la nourriture traditionnelle, des arts, des coutumes etc. Alors que ces activités intà- 
grent ces gens dans la nouvelle économie, elles les ‘gélent’ aussi culturellement aux 
marges de la société puisque c'est leur marginalité qu'ils exhibent et vendent. On 
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analyse cette combinaison incongrue d'incorporation économique et de marginalité 
culturelle en faisant référence en particulier aux groupes pastoraux maasai au Kenya 
et en Tanzanie. 


Mots-clés: globalisation, Kenya, marginalité, Tanzanie, tourisme 


Victor a 
Globalización y turismo internacional en países en desarrollo: la 
marginalidad como artículo comercial 


La curiosidad por lo diferente y lo marginal se desarrolla, y es economicamente 
explotada, como un efecto colateral de la globalización. Una cada vez mayor (aunque 
aún minoritaria) parte de la misma es dirigida hacia lo que los visitantes perciben como 
las periferias del mundo. Para pueblos indígenas de países en desarrollo, tal evolución 
crea nuevos desafíos y tiene consecuencias contradictorias. Les genera nuevas fuentes 
de ingresos como trabajadores de servicios en la industria del turismo, así como la 
oportunidad de convertirse éllos mismos en exhibición turística, vendiendo souvenirs, 
siendo fotografiados, abriendo sus campos y ciudades a los visitantes, poniéndose a 
actuar en shows de danzas, ceremonias, comida tradicional, arte, costumbres, etc. Al 
mismo tiempo en que estas últimas actividades incorporan esas gentes a la nueva 
economía, también las “congelan” culturalmente en los márgenes de la sociedad, ya 
que es su marginalidad lo que ellos exhiben y venden con ánimo de lucro. Semejante 
combinación incongruente de incorporación económica y de marginalidad cultural es 
examinada haciendo especial referencia a grupos pastorales Maasai en Kenia y en 
Tanzania. 


Palabras claves: globalización, Kenia, marginalidad, Tanzania, turismo 


Volker H. Schmidt 
Models of Health Care Rationing 


The article discusses and exemplifies three models of health care rationing observed 
in affluent, economically advanced countries. Its underlying premise is that no welfare 
system in the world can be exempted from any rationing whatsoever. This raises the 
question as to how the problem ought best to be resolved. But before thinking about 
normatively appealing answers it might be helpful to study how the problem is 
actually dealt with in the real world. For such a study brings to light several advan- 
tages and drawbacks of various rationing schemes which it would be hard to consider 
(even conceive) in the abstract alone, but whose knowledge may be highly relevant, 
perhaps indispensable, for the designation of adequate solutions. 

Keywords: health care, rationing schemes 


Volker H. Schmidt 
Des modéles de rationnement des soins médicaux 


Cet article discute et illustre trois modéles de rationnement des soins médicaux 
observés dans des pays riches et économiquement avancés. La prémisse de base est 
qu'aucun systéme de providence dans le monde ne peut s'exempter d'une forme 
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quelconque de rationnement. Ceci soulève la question de savoir comment le 
problème devrait être résolu au mieux. Mais avant de réfléchir à des solutions 
normatives séduisantes, il pourrait étre utile d'étudier comment le problème est en 
fait traité dans le monde réel. Une telle étude éclaire les nombreux avantages et 
inconvénients de plusieurs programmes de rationnement qu'il serait difficile de 
considérer (ou méme de concevoir) dans l'abstrait seulement, mais dont la connais- 
sance peut être fortement pertinente, peut-être même indispensable, pour désigner 
les solutions adéquates. 

Mots-clés: soins médicaux, programmes de rationnement 


Volker H. Schmidt 
Modelos de racionamiento del cuidado de la salud 


El artículo discute y ejemplifica tres modelos de racionamiento del cuidado de la salud 
observados en países afluentes, económicamente avanzados. La premisa subyacente 
es la de que ningún sistema de asistencia social en el mundo puede estar exento de 
algún racionamiento mínimo. Ésto levanta la cuestión de cuál sería la mejor solución 
para el problema. Pero antes de pensar en respuestas normativamente atrayentes 
podría servir de ayuda estudiar cómo el problema es de hecho enfrentado en el mundo 
real. Y es que tal estudio ilumina varias ventajas y desventajas de diversos esquernas 
de racionamiento que sería dificil considerar (inclusive concebir) sólo de manera 
abstracta, pero cuyo conocimiento puede ser altamente relevante, quizá indispensable, 
para la designación de soluciones adecuadas. 

Palabras claves: cuidado de la salud, esquemas de racionamiento 


Dumitru Sandu 
Status Inconsistency as Predictor of Public Action Attitudes in Romania 


The article addresses the problem of status inconsistency as a predictor of public 
action attitudes. Its first basic hypothesis is that democratic, authoritarian, partici- 
patory and rebellion attitudes towards the way in which public problems are solved 
can be identified as relevant social types in a transition society. Specific social 
segments are structured around these attitudes. The second hypothesis implies that 
status inconsistencies, at household or personal levels, have a significant predictive 
power in explaining the structuring of these attitudes, even when the vertical dimen- 
sions of status, context and cognitive factors are controlled. The four attitude groups 
could be located within Almond and Verba's taxonomy of political culture. Author- 
itarians are bearers of subject culture. Rebellion-oriented people are closer to 
parochial or parochial-subject culture. Democratic orientation points to subject- 
participatory political culture. The participatory orientation is relevant for partici- 
patory culture or, in some of its weak forms, parochial-participatory values. 
Keywords: public action attitudes, Romania, status inconsistency 
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Dumitru Sandu f 
l'instabilité de statut comme facteur prédictif des attitudes envers 
l'action publique en Roumanie 


Cet article aborde le problème de l'instabilité de statut comme facteur prédictif des 
attitudes envers l'action publique. Sa première hypothèse de base est que l'on peut 
identifier des attitudes démocratiques, autoritaires, participatives et rebelles face à la 
manière dont les problèmes publics sont résolus et que ce sont des types sociaux perti- 
nents dans une société en transition. Des segments sociaux spécifiques se structurent 
autour de ces attitudes. La seconde hypothèse est que les instabilités de statut, au 
niveau du foyer ou de la personne, ont un pouvoir prédictif significatif pour expli- 
quer ce qui structure ces attitudes, même quand les dimensions verticales du statut, 
du contexte et des facteurs cognitifs sont contrólées. Les quatre groupes 
d'attitudes pourraient être resituées à l'intérieur de la taxonomie des cultures poli- 
tiques d’Almond et Verba. Les autoritaires sont porteurs d'une culture de sujet. Les 
personnes inclines à la rébellion sont plus proches d'une culture étroitement locale ou 
locale-sujet. L'orientation démocratique indique une culture politique sujet-partici- 
pative. L'orientation participative relève d'une culture participative ou, dans certaines 
de ses formes affaiblies, des valeurs locales-participatives. 

Mots-clés: attitudes envers l'action publique, instabilité de statut, Roumanie 


Dumitru Sandu 
Inconsistencia de estatus como predictor de actitudes de acción póblica 
en Rumania 


El artículo trata del problema de la inconsistencia de estatus como predictor de acti- 
tudes de acción pública. Su primera hipótesis básica es que las actitudes democráti- 
cas, autoritarias, participativas y de rebelión hacia la manera en que los problemas 
públicos son resolvidos pueden ser identificadas como tipos sociales relevantes en una 
sociedad en transición. Segmentos sociales específicos son estructurados alrededor de 
estas actitudes. La segunda hipótesis implica que las inconsistencias de estatus, a los 
niveles del hogar y personal, tienen un significante poder predictivo en la explicación 
de la estructuración de esas actitudes, incluso cuando son controladas las dimensiones 
verticales de estatus, contexto y factores cognitivos. Los cuatro grupos de actitud 
podrían ser localizados en la taxonomía de la cultura política de Almond y Verba. Los 
autoritarios son portadores de cultura sometida. La gente orientada para la rebelión 
está más próxima de la cultura localista o localista-sometida. La orientación 
democrática apunta hacia la cultura política sometida-participativa. La orientación 
participativa es relevante para la cultura participativa o, en alguna de sus formas flojas, 
para los valores localista-participativos. 

Palabras claves: actitudes de acción pública, inconsistencia de estatus, Rumania 


José A. Garmendia 


The Impact of Corporate Culture on Company Performance 


The inutial hypothesis is that different types of organization — defined in terms of a 
combination of the variables financial success, cultural strength, flexibility and 
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adaptability to the environment — respond to different performance profiles. Án 
analysis of the replies provided by respondents from a sample of life and health insur- 
ance companies confirms our hypothesis, particularly for the two extreme types. 
Their respective performance profiles, measured in terms of the attainment of 15 
values (goals), are likewise found at opposite extremes of the scale. Subjective indi- 
cators prevail in the study, since both effectiveness and corporate culture are treated 
from the standpoint of corporate image, as perceived within the organization and by 
the industry as a whole. 

Keywords: corporate culture, life and health insurance companies, performance 
profiles 


José A. Garmendia 
L'impact de la culture de l'entreprise sur ses performances 

On fait l'hypothèse initiale que différents types d'organisation — définis en terme de 
combinaison de variables comme le succes financier, la force de la culture, la flexibil- 
¡té et l'adaptabilité à l'environnement — correspondent à différents profils de perform- 
ance. L'analyse des réponses fournies par un échantillon de personnes travaillant dans 
des entreprises d'assurance-vie et assurance-santé confirme notre hypothèse, en parti- 
culier pour les deux types extrémes. Leur profil de performances respectif, mesuré 
par quinze valeurs (objectifs) à atteindre, sont aux extrémités opposées de l'échelle. 
Les indicateurs de cette étude sont en majorité subjectifs, puisqu'à la fois l'efficacité 
et la culture d'entreprise sont traitées du point de vue de l'image de l'entreprise pergue 
à l'intérieur de l'organisation et par le secteur économique dans son ensemble. 
Mots-clés: culture de l'entreprise, entreprises d'assurance-vie et assurance-santé, 
profil de performances 


José A. Garmendia 
El impacto de la cultura corporativa en el rendimiento de las empresas 


La hipótesis inicial es la de que diferentes tipos de organización — definidos en 
términos de una combinación de las variables de éxito financiero, fuerza cultural, flex- 
ibilidad y adaptabilidad al medio ambiente — responden a diferentes perfiles de 
rendimiento. Un análisis de las respuestas dadas por encuestados de una muestra de 
compañias de seguros de vida y de salud confirma nuestras hipótesis, particularmente 
para con los dos tipos extremos. Sus respectivos perfiles de rendimiento, medidos en 
términos de consecución de quince valores (objetivos), son encontrados asimismo en 
los extremos opuestos de la escala. Prevalecen en el estudio los indicadores subjetivos, 
ya que la efectividad y la cultura corporativa son ambas tratadas desde el punto de 
vista de la imagen corporativa, siendo percibidas dentro de la organización y por la 
industria como una unidad. 

Palabras claves: compañias de seguros de vida y de salud, cultura corporativa, perfiles 
de rendimiento 
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